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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada Archives 


https://archive.org/details/per-pr-1985 
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ALL THINGS DISCOVERED: 


Buechner, Frederick - pastor, 


apologist, evangelist 


Lewis, Clive Staples - 
apostle to the twentieth 
century 


Warren, David and The Idler 


Wiebe, Rudy, the religious 
art of: Theology ina 
novel form 


BARSANUPHIUS: 


Biblical eating spots! 

Children's sermons, The 

Clergy hospital visitations 

Jerry Falwell in Antioch? 

Joseph as interpreter of 
Pharoah's dreams 

'Young fogeys' 


BOOK REVIEWS: 


Against the Tide: on being 
Christian Today by 
Kenneth G. McMillan. 
Image Publishing 


Al Clouston's Newfoundland 
Recipes 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
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Author 


John Congram 


Paul Murray 


James Ross Dickey 
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Reviewer 


James B. Sauer 


Edsel Bonnell 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


And the Beagles and the James Ross Dickey February 36 
Bunnies Shall Lie Down 
Together - The Theology 
in PEANUTS by Charles 
Mi. Sehuize 


Apartheid Is A Heresy Brian J. Fraser November 34 
edited by J.W. de Gruchy 
and Charles Villa-Vicencio. 
Eerdmans Publication. 


Barclay, William R. Sheldon MacKenzie April 35 
by Clive L. Rawlins. 
Eerdmans Publication. 


Buchan, John : A Biography John Barclay Burns November 33 
by Janet Adam Smith. 
Oxford University Press. 


Dictionary of Christian Hugh D. McKellar July/August 34 
Theology 
by Peter A. Angeles. 
Harper & Row Publishers. 


"Discovered Self, The: The Chuck Congram November a2 
Search For Self-Acceptance" 
by Earl D. Wilson. 
Inter-Varsity Press. 


Education for Spiritual Growth Helen Tetley March 36 
Byeieis VieCully. 
Harper & Row Publishers. 


Eerdmans! Book of Christian R. Sheldon MacKenzie October 29 
Glassics 
edited by Veronica Zundel. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishers. 


Evangelical Is Not Enough R. Sheldon MacKenzie October 28 
by Thomas Howard. 
Thomas Nelson Publishers. 


Eve and After : Old Testament Art Van Seters April She 
Women in Portrait 
by Thomas John Carlisle. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Faith and Fragility: religion 
and identity in Canada 
by Hans Mol. 
Trinity Press. 


Gold-Crowned Jesus and Other 
Writings, The 
by Kim Chi Ha. 
Orbis Books. 


Hebrew Prophets, The 
by James D. Newsome, Jr. 
John Knox Press. 


Hope and Suffering 
by Desmond Tutu. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Publishers. 


Letters to Children - 
C. S. Lewis 
edited by Lyle W. Dorsett 
and Marjorie Lamp Mead. 


Collier-MacMillan Publishers. 


Letters of Samuel Rutherford 
Selected by Andrew A. Bonar. 
The Banner of Truth Trust, 
Edinburgh, Scotland - 
Publishers. 


Life and Times of Cotton 
Mather, The 
by Kenneth Silverman. 
Harper & Row Publishers. 


Lord's Supper, The 
by David Beckett. 
The Handsel Press. 


McCheyne, Robert Murray - A 
biography 
by A.A. Bonar. 
Zondervan Publishers. 


Mystery of the Eucharist, The 
by Max Thurian. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Publishers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS...continued 


Oxford Book of Prayer, The 
General Editor, George 
Appleton. 

Oxford University Press. 


People of the Lie The Hope 
for Healing Human Evil, 
Dy (Mo ocOLt Feck. 
Simon & Schuster, Publishers. 


Pilgrims in their own land 
500 years of religion in 
America by Martin E. Marty. 
Published by Little Brown. 


"Price of Success, The" - the 
autobiography of 
fo oe rhniilips. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Publishers. 


Rejoice in the Lord a hymn 
companion to the Scriptures 
Edited by Erik Routley. 

Wm. B. Eerdmans, Publishers. 


Seeking First The Kingdom 
Called to Faithful 
Stewardship 
by Robert A. Yoder. 
Herald Press. 


Service for The Lord's Day, The 
(Prepared by the Joint Office 
for Worship, PCUSA). 
Westminster Press. 


Strange Gifts? A guide to 
charismatic renewal. 
Edited by David Martin 
and Peter Mullen 
Publishers: Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 


Ways to Pray - Sermons, No. 4. 
by Thomas Shaw. 
Cowley Publications. 
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Sauer 
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Smith 
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CARTOONS : 


COVERS: BACK 

A Report to our Shareholders 
(Record) 

Forest Scene 

Groundhog Day 

Let the Covenant Continue 
(an advertisement) 

Sing we of a Survey 
Springtime 

Spoken Word, The 

(an advertisement) 

This is the time of year... 
(Record) 

What will $5.50 buy today? 
(Record) 

"With God in Guyana" 
Yourcan,~find it-in.the 
strangest places (Record) 


COVERS: FRONT 


African Nativity Scene 


Guyana - Centenary 
Celebrations 


Mural depicting the people of 


Nicaragua bearing the Cross. 
"New Life" 


Old Communion Tokens 


POrtraiceor Christ — from 
Da Vincits “Last Supper". 


"The Glory that around us 
WIeb ine" 


The McLellands - Moderator 
Dr. Joseph C. and his wife, 
Audrey. 


NeNE Se 


Ray Appel 

Bev Cooper 
Terry Oleksiw 
M. Woolington 


Grodan 


Patricia Miller 
Deu lelyy 


James Ross Dickey 
Bill Ivy 


BiLaiuy 


Zander Dunn 


(Marcel Nday 
(NCCUSA 


Zander Dunn 
Glen Davis 


Biliaivy 


(John Kerr 
(Mary Visser 


View-Master 


International Group 


Bibl ivy 


Peter Cashin 
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COVERS: FRONT ... continued 


University of Guelph Centre 
and campus scene 


Winter scene 
Wyclif, John 


FILM REVIEW: 


Cocoon 


FROM THE EDITOR: 


Abortion - argumentatively 
February's children - poem 
It's a cruel world, Christian 
Jesus at General Assembly 
Michael's got an outboard 
motor 
On seconding the right kind 
of motion 
Sentiment and strength 
Song of the wayfaring stranger 
The blood's all red 
What is enough?: the deficit 
of 1984 


FROM THE MODERATOR: 


"Beautiful island" 

Centre has shifted, The 

"iet of Preaching, The" 
bésseftilling, \tastess.. ss ? 

God rest you merry! 

Happiness is... 

"Have you ever been 
fingerprinted?" 

Mission as crucible 

Presbyterian, Reformed, 
Evangelical 

Walking the line - for 
freedom 

"Who Broke The Baby?" 


Creqit 


University of Guelph 
Information Services 


Barbara McGee 
Paul M. Schrock Photos 


Reviewer 


Diane Forrest 


Author 


James Ross Dickey 


AlexaJ$S *Galder 
Alex) J. Calder 
Joseph C. McLelland 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Alex: J. Calder 
Alex, J: Calder 


Joseph C. McLelland 
Joseph C. McLelland 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Alex J."Calder 
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GENERAL ARTICLES: 


Alumni Association - Debt 
Collector 

Another Approach to Church 
Growth and Evangelism 

Born Again? 

Born Again! 
response 

Bruechner, Frederick - pastor, 
apologist, evangelist 

Bunyan, John, fundamentalist - 
Three centuries of 
Pilgrim's Progress 

Commemoration of the 
Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes 1685-1985 - a word 
from the WARC 

Communion Tokens: Tickets of 
admission - tokens of love 

Consumer's guide to new 
statements of faith, A 
(How does Living Faith 
compare?) 

Defense Alliances and 
Christian Jrust 

Do you know what's happening 
to your Sunday School? 

El Salvador: does change 
have a chance? 

Encounter with Pope John 
Paul II 

For Those Preparing For, or 
Recovering From, Meetings 

From a single, small snowflake 

From prison to challenge - a 
conversation with Dr. Kao 

Gibson's, John, Centennial 

Hazards of pushing volunteers, 
The 

Human Rights or Christian 
Responsibilities 

Huss, John, and the Moravian 
Church 

In Search of Superwoman 

"Intrapreneurs', The - or 
getting things done in the 
church 

It was such a lovely Christian 
story 


AsDiLbplical 


Author 


Marie Weir 
Jean Armstrong 


Stephen A. Hayes 
William Manson 


John Congram 
Wallace Robb 
(Allan Boesak 
(Edmond Perret 


John Alexander Johnston 


W. Stanford Reid 


John Stapert 
Linda Cannell 
Glen Davis 
Heather Johnston 
Demers ial 


Susan Conly 
John Stapert 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Linda Cannell 


Alister K. Mason 
Paul Murray 
Denise Turner 


Douglas Lowry 


Lucie Milne 
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GENERAL ARTICLES...continued 


Lessons of History, The 
Lewis, Clive Staples - 
Apostle to the twentieth 


CemLuLy 
Listen to the Bells 
Memorials From the Theological 


Desk of the WARC 

Ministry "In the Interim"! 

Models for Caring 

Mr. Witmer's Gift 

NATO's Nuclear Deployment and 
The PCC’s Theological Stand 

Needs of ''Seniors'', The 

Nicaragua give change a 
chance 

"No more a praying Church only" 
(Ethiopia) - a people in 
crisis - a people in 
transition 

Nothing is too good for the Lord 

Now that he has come 

Participation, Development, 
and Peace - The International 
Youth Year 

Plain Man's Guide to 
Presbyterianomics, A 

Porto Viejo, Ecuador, 1985 - 
Sight and insight 

Questions about African famine 
relief 

Rural Church, The - a special 
ministry 

Sampler of Presbyterian Opinion 
on Unity, A 

So you've been asked to write 
the history of your 
congregation! 

Steeplechase - a non-verbal 
editorial comment 

Stop calling me bwana! 
- a plea from a missionary 
in Malawi 

Survey - The Presbyterian Record 

Theology in a novel form: the 
religious art of Rudy Wiebe 

Turning the Church inside out 


Author 


Stephen Farris 
Paul Murray 


Susan Conly 
AlaneP .eoe1l 


Robert Johnson 
Terrance Trites 
Kenneth L. Gibble 
John Stapert 


Alexandra Johnston 
Glen Davis 


June L. Stevenson 


Ted Siverns 
Kenneth L. Gibble 


(Mary Lee Talbot 
(Brant Loper 


Andrew M. Duncan 
Jocelyn Whitwell 
Rory Leishman 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 
Kathleen Bolton 


Helen Goggin 


Ray Appel 

Glenn Inglis 
James Ross Dickey 
James B. Sauer 


Kenneth G. McMillan 
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GENERAL ARTICLES...continued 


Two who have sustained many 

What Mean These Stones? 

What sort of unity are we 
praying for? 

With God in Guyana Zander Dunn 
Word from the World Alliance Alan P. Sell 
MWorid Apart, A - "For to such Lucie Milne 

belongs the Kingdom of God!"! 
Wound needing healing, A 
Wyclif, John - Maker of 

English Christianity 


Hugh D. McKellar 
Susan Conly 
Roger Cann 


Eoin S. Mackay 
William Klempa 


GLEANINGS : 


Interviewer 
INTERVIEWS: 


Back to the front lines: an 
exit interview with 
Dr. James Sauer 


James Ross Dickey 


David Warren and The Idler James Ross Dickey 

Faith and politics - working 
it out - an interview with 
Gerald Vandezande of the 
Citrzens tor, Public Justice. 


James Ross Dickey 


Issue 
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Author 


MEDITATIONS: Bruce Miles 
Celebrating ''60" 
Deficit!, A 
I'm there when you need me 
(Open 24 hours) 
bight«that attracts, The 
Little laughter, A 
Lost in the storm - almost 
Man who didn't see, The 
(or couldn't or wouldn't) 
Resurrection - then and now 
(or Easter a month later) 
So many questions 
To have and to hold and to 
ponder 
Want to buy a field? 


MISSIONS: 


Chis) GCosterus 
John Stapert 
Glen Davis 


Appointed or called? 

Conversation with Dr. Kao, A 

El Salvador: does change have 
a chance? 

John Gibson's Centennial 

Nicaragua: give change a 
chance 

Open Letter : Salvation and 
Discipleship 

Small percentages 

Stop calling me bwana! 

With God in Guyana 


GuenmeDavals 
Chris Costerus 


Marjorie Ross 
Glenn Inglis 
Zander Dunn 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: 


Piveteprerinial Councilor the 
Order of Diaconal Ministries 

Knox College receives bequest 

Official nominees for Moderator 
of 1llth General Assembly 


First man designated member of 
Order of Diaconal Ministries 

Kenneth McMillan member of 
Order of Canada 

Living Faith praised in Scottish R. D. Kernohan 
magazine 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Issue 
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| NEWS HIGHLIGHTS. ..continued 


| Irish church leaders call 


i for prayer 
|) Kirk blocks doctrinal changes 


| New Moderator of the 
| Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
| Presbyterian service draws 
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- Board of World Mission 
Church Educators meet 
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Knox College Convocation 
Moderator nominated - 
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PCUSA Commission upholds ban 
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Presbyterian minister forced 
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appointment (Marjorie Ross) 

Record wins awards 

Seventeen per cent of Scots 
"regular attenders"! 


Acting Principal Clerk appointed 
(Dr. E. H. Bean) 

Ewart College Graduation 
- May 14, 1985 

General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
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Now that he has com 


by Kenneth L. Gibble 


don’t think there is an official name for it. I call it the aftet 
Christmas-blues. Have you begun to feel the first gnawing 
of them, the grim return of life unadorned by candlelight 


holly, and Christmas cheer? 


But maybe you’ve never had such feelings. I’m not at 
all sure they are a universal thing. My introduction to this 
sense of foreboding grew out of my boyhood days. It was 
a weekly phenomenon, especially acute in those years 
when I hated school. The high point of my week was Fri- 
day afternoon at dismissal time. The rest of that day, all 
day Saturday and the first half of Sunday, were great fun. 
How I enjoyed the freedom from the four walls of the 
schoolhouse! 

But sometime around late afternoon on Sunday that en- 
joyment began to fade. Try as I might, I could not keep 
from falling into a sense of helplessness, of dread, even 
of terror as the darkness of a winter Sunday evening ap- 
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proached. I knew it was ridiculous to feel as I did. ‘‘Scho 
isn’t all that bad,”’ I kept telling myself. But no amou 
of rationalizing could drive the feeling away. And what 
I suffered near the close of the Christmas holidays is 
beyond telling. | 

It is fashionable among adults, especially at this t 
of year, to think of childhood as a time of innocence af 
fun, as a period in a person’s life free from the he 
responsibilities and anxieties of adulthood. I do not sha 
that view. As difficult as the world of grown-uj 
sometimes is, there is nothing in it as terrifying as a chil 


fears — when one’s sense of powerlessness in the fa 
of the unknown is symbolized perfectly by the irrever: 


j 
{ 
| 


le lengthening darkness of the weekend drawing to a 
lose. 

It is this remembrance that nudges me on the days that 
low Christmas. For the days ahead will be the proving 
jround of the Promise. 

“It’s the same ground to be trod when a new prime 
hinister or president is elected, when a new pastor comes 
5 the church, when a mother brings the baby home from 
ne hospital, when the couple returns from the honey- 
oon. The moments of celebration are over; now it is 
ime to learn if the bright promise will prove out. 

If ever there is a time when doubt confronts us, it is 
a the days which loom ahead. And so, surrounded by 
Yhristmas bills to be paid, youngsters underfoot and bored 
‘9 near-distraction, news reports which reveal that nations 
ire far from putting into practice the angels’ message of 
yeace on earth, we may wonder what the birthday of 
hrist was all about anyhow. What difference does it make 
— really — now that he has come? 


_ That same question must have haunted Mary and Joseph 
s they made their way to Jerusalem to present their new 
‘on to the Lord. Their trip to the temple was in keeping 
vith Jewish law; they brought with them two common 
loves as the proper offering. In this they were no dif- 
erent from other couples who brought their first-born 
ons for dedication. 

But the thoughts that kept troubling Mary and Joseph 
were not shared by other parents. The carpenter and his 
wife had been visited by heavenly messengers who had 
yromised wonderful things about this little child. The 
ingel had told Mary that her baby would be called ‘‘the 
3on of the Most High,’’ that the Lord God would give 
nim “‘the throne of his father David,”’ that of his kingdom 
‘there will be no end.’’ A glorious promise indeed! 

_ The months had passed quickly, and the child was born. 
And then the strange sight of shepherds visiting in the 
night, and later on, visitors from the East with their 
wonderful gifts. Surely the hand of God was in these 
hings! 

But now, more than a month later, the strange happen- 
ings seemed long past. There had been no more angel 
voices, no more visits by strangers with gifts. Everything 
had gone back to normal, and perhaps the parents were 
beginning to wonder why God was remaining so silent. 
If this child was to be what the angel had said, then why 
was he apparently no different from other babies? He cried 
just as much, he demanded just as much attention, and 
he had the very same need to be changed — often! 

Just like you and me, Joseph and Mary must have 
wondered how life could move so swiftly from the sublime 
to the commonplace. They had entered the proving ground 
lof the Promise. . 
| So they came to the Temple and suddenly this old man 
approached them. He took the child in his arms, rejoiced 
ithat God’s promise to Israel had been fulfilled, and then 
said something that must have greatly troubled Mary and 
Joseph. 

This child is chosen by God to cause many in Israel 
to fall and many to rise; he will be a sign from God 


which many people will speak against, and so reveal 

their secret thoughts. And sorrow, like a sharp sword, 

will break your own heart. (Luke 2:34-35 TEV) 
This too is what life is to be, now that he has come. Not 
only joyous celebration by heavenly choirs, not only the 
fatiguing routine of day-by-day necessity, but the possibili- 
ty of genuine evil — evil deadly enough to break a 
mother’s heart. And out there in the unknown years-to- 
be Mary felt, rather than saw, the shadow of a cross on 
a lonely hill. 

And if this is true, if — now that the Saviour is born 
— life will consist of great stretches routinely lived, 
broken occasionally by overwhelming joy and overpower- 
ing sorrow, then what has changed? Has not life ever been 
thus? What difference does it make, now that he has 
come? 

Let me tell you, as simply and plainly as I can, what 
difference it makes. 

Now that he has come, we know that God lives up to 
his promises. We know because Jesus is the living 
evidence of God’s trustworthiness. 

Now that he has come, we know that God stands with 
us in every season of our lives. We know because Jesus 
lived life just as you and I do. He was not a celestial 


foreigner who just dropped in for a casual visit. He was 


a human being who worked long and hard, faced tempta- 
tion, knew joy and sorrow. 

Now that he has come, we know we are not alone when 
we face the terrors of our existence ... loneliness, pain, 
and death. We know because Jesus faced each of them 
in turn and suffered the full measure of their power. 

Now that he has come, we know that nothing the future 
holds can overcome the love God has for us. We know 
because God raised Jesus from the tomb, and through him 
gives us the promise of eternal life. 

It does matter that he has come. For people of faith, 
the future is the same unknown quantity as it is to people 
with no faith at all. Bright Sunday afternoons lengthen- 
ing into dark, cold Sunday evenings may still trigger a 
remembrance of childhood fears. 

But there is something else. It is the assurance that God 
holds the future in his loving, powerful hands. It is the 
assurance that victory over all that threatens us — a vic- 
tory begun in Jesus Christ — will be completed in God’s 
own good time. 

This is the gift God offers on the days after Christmas, 
a gift that is given new every day of a new year, a gift 
which none other than God can give. q 


Mr. Gibble, a free-lance writer and a frequent 
contributor to The Record, resides in Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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Song of the wayfaring stranger 


am one of the few people I know who has bad dreams about packing 


FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


— packing suitcases in a frenzy in the vain hope of catching a train (yes, 
usually a train, thus dating my subconscious). If dreams are a kind of unloading 
of psychic baggage, as some scientists suggest, then my subconscious works 
an ironic success. I hate packing, and in dreams that hatred/fear is unpacked. 


As I write, I face the compounded 
task of packing and moving the entire 
contents (well, most of them) of a 
house. In reality, my wife is doing 
most of the packing and planning, but 
I contribute by being deeply conster- 
nated in mind and troubled in spirit. 

We are moving from one part of 
Scarborough to another. Why? you — 
at least those of you who know Scar- 
borough — may ask. To what pur- 
pose? How will I know that I have 
moved? Trees: for one thing. There 
are a few trees at the new Chez 
Dickey; trees that can remain erect 
without the aid of wires; trees that are 
not much threatened by canines. Trees 
have become as important to suburban 
life — at least to this suburbanite’s life 
— as the ‘milk and honey’ of the pro- 
mised land espied by Joshua and com- 
pany. Other than that, it seemed like 
a good idea at the time. (For, oh, 
about five minutes and thirty-eight 
seconds.) 

Moving, whether it involves only 
self and personal luggage, or an en- 
tire household plus ‘effects,’ is a 
cathartic and an instructive ex- 
perience. One understands as never 
before the injunction of our Lord to 
his disciples to ‘*Take no gold, nor 
silver, nor copper in your belts, no 
bag for your journey, not two tunics, 
nor sandals, nor a staff..... »” (Mat. 
10:10). Further back, one can detect, 
in the Old Testament narrative, a cer- 
tain Divine bias against permanency; 
whether it was the establishment of a 
monarchy for Israel (with the in- 
evitable attendant palaces) or a tem- 
ple instead of a tent-tabernacle to serve 
as God’s house. I suspect that the peo- 
ple were puzzled by this bias. Why 
this aversion to monuments — these 
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It is a bad thing for a 
Christian to be 
encumbered by 

possessions to be 


dragged around like the 
chains and ledgers on the 
ghost of 
Jacob Marley. 


tangible signs of having ‘arrived’? 
‘God knows’”’ they probably said, and 
indeed they were unwittingly correct. 
God knew. 

It was a bad day for the church 
when it acquired property it couldn’t 
fold up and move. It is a bad thing for 
a Christian to be encumbered by 
possessions to be dragged around like 
the chains and ledgers on the ghost of 
Jacob Marley. 

I am not being noble and altruistic. 
I am glad that we have permanent and 
more or less pleasing buildings in 
which to worship, especially in 
January in Canada. My books are half 
packed and already I miss them. One 
volume of essays by G.K. Chesterton 
I particularly miss, since he wrote a 
marvellous piece entitled ‘‘On Mov- 


ing House’’ (I think) and a judiciot 
quote would have been just the tick 
about now. 
I know that I wouldn’t be very ha Ts 
py in one of the many Christian con 
munes that have, do, and will spring 
up from time to time — those societit 
where all is held in common and thei 
are frequent meetings to decide tf 
merits of buying more soybeans i 
stead of a new typewriter ribbon. 
Paradoxically, sometimes it is th 
quest for possessions that creates co 
munes — the ‘junior-level’ kind ¥ 
call day-care centres. 
Perhaps we shall soon have a vin ) 
generation to whom_ nonchalan¢ 
regarding ownership of any sort, 
even permanent relationships, com 
naturally. Either that, or a ne 
generation more doggedly determi 
ed than ever to carve out or o¥ 
something permanent. 
In any case, my lack of iietnes fi 
‘groupthink’ (call it a failing if ye 
will) forces me to make my 
through this world providing, as be 
I can, for those who walk with me f 
a while, and for those for whom I ¢ 
provide very temporary and surrogai 
help under the rubric of benevolen 

and charity. 
Thus I acquire things. 
And so does the church, or @ 
organization. The trick is, and it he 
long been perceived as a trick 
business, “‘..to care and not to caré 
(T.S. Eliot. I can’t be more specific 
He’s packed away too.) To have, bil 
to be free to let go. | 
Hard this trick is, especially 
those whom we love. More miseral : 
they who find it harder to bear i los 
of things. | 
The Presbyterian Church in Cana 
has survived, with the world, the ra | 
domly ominous year of 1984. ( 
least, on this November evening, | 
assume it has: if it hasn’t, don’t bothe| 
reading further.) Sometimes it appea 
continued on page 
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Get involved — 
experience the joy 

Thank you for printing the article, 
‘*A Vietnamese Refugee — looking to 
the future’’ in the November issue. 
The sponsorship of Tiet’s family was 
only the beginning of a great 
humanitarian work on the part of 
Bridlewood Church. 

The National Agreement our 
denomination signed with Canada Im- 
migration has enabled us to sponsor 
over a hundred refugees fleeing from 
communist Vietnam. Many of these 
unfortunate people have been re- 
united with family members. 

We are all too well aware that there 
are millions of refugees languishing in 
camps around the world. I would urge 
congregations to get involved in the 
sponsorship programme. One ex- 
periences the real joy of helping peo- 
ple re-establish themselves in this 
wonderful land. 

Shirley Quinn, 

Chairman, Refugee Committee, 
Bridlewood Presbyterian Church, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


Fair and/or equal 
sharing 


For the theoretical ‘‘average’’ 
Presbyterian, i.e. average income, 
average financial responsibilities, 
family size, etc., an approximately 
$50.00 contribution to the General 
Assembly Budget might constitute a 
‘‘fair share.’’ For the remainder it 
would be an ‘‘equal share.”’ 


LETTERS 


Our Lord’s definition of a ‘‘fair 
share’’ is a proportional or a respon- 
sible share. A share in proportion to 
the wealth, (talents), that he has en- 
trusted to us. ‘To whom much is 
given, much is demanded,”’ (time and 
money). This same rule applies to in- 
dividual congregations. We may give 
selflessly to keep the local operation 
viable, or selfishly to buy frills. 

Two problems face the ‘every per- 
son’ caller: the question, “‘What is my 
fair share?’’ which the canvasser can- 
not answer, and the use of published 
individual giving to illustrate, ‘‘We 
are giving our fair share,’’ or even to 
deprecate sacrificial giving, *“Look at 
how little Widow Mite gave.”’ 

The Lord loves a cheerful giver. 
The church treasurer loves all givers. 

E. MacDonald, 

Long Sault, Ont. 

P.S. We too enjoyed Bishop Sheen’s 

chalk talk. His programme was on at 

5.30 p.m. and provided good food for 
table talk. 


On war and peace 


I am a Canadian war veteran. I was 
not a so-called fighting soldier, but 
was in a position to see and experience 
much of what went on. I was attach- 
ed to the British Army shortly after 
Dunkirk. I fervently wish that some 
of our protesters could have seen and 
heard what I heard. Our boys were not 
chased out of Dunkirk because they 
were cowards, but because of the old 
saying — two few, too little, too late; 
in other words they were using anti- 


Watson’s WORLD 
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quated equipment, antiquated fighti | 
methods, and were facing a well tra 
ed army which was greatly superi 
in numbers. Do these so called pea 
activists know that they are a throy 
back from another age? Winst 
Churchill was called a warmong 
simply because, in parliament, | 
tried to warn his country of the rising 
might of Germany in around 1935. De 
these so called peace lovers know thé 
no one hates war more than a veterai 
This includes me. Thousands of 0 
young men were killed because of tf 
peace activists of other years. V 
veterans know that we were simp 
lucky last time. We threw men in 
certain death to try and stem the tt 
until we were ready. If we are f 
prepared, we are lost. We cannot fac 
modern weapons with slings aj 
arrows. 

The main thing that seems § 
ludicrous to me about their cause” 
that they place all of the blame for tf 
arms build-up on the western worl 
I know men who met the Russia 
when the Western and Eastern fore 
met in Germany at the end of the § 
cond world war. The Russians we 


eating canned food which had bee 


made in Canada and the U.S.A. The 
was printing in English on the can 
The Russian high command had to) 
their soldiers that the reason for th 
printing in English was so that ¥ 
western soldiers would know what ¥ 
were eating if the Russians sharé 
their rations with us. Did 

Americans build the Berlin Wall? D 


Noel Wats¢ 


| Americans fill the mass graves in 
stern Poland? I do not believe 
2rything the Americans tell us, but 
lo not totally blame them for the 
ns build-up. Why do they not 
nonstrate at every Russian embassy 
the world. I would not, however, 
‘ommend that they demonstrate in 
lscow. 
( saw at least some of the millions 
‘tons of material that we amassed in 
igland to take to France and shoot 
the Germans. I also remember well 
at Jesus Christ said, ‘‘I come to 
ing you life, and that more abun- 
ntly.’’ I still remember looking at 
ose amassed piles of war material 
d saying to. myself that if all the 
man effort used to make these sup- 
ies could be used in the uplift of the 
or, needy, and downtrodden, what 
difference it could make to our 
arid. If the third world’s plight could 
come life more abundant, would 
2y not become customers for some 
our abundance in this our 
pitalistic society? 
To me, it seems these peace activists 
ve forgotten another of Christ’s say- 
gs, ‘‘Without me, ye can do 
thing.’’ True and lasting peace can 
id will only come through and with 
arist, the Prince of Peace. Without 
m they are beating their drums and 
otesting in vain. 


Robert W. Smith, 
Flesherton, Ont. 


I have found the 
nemy”’ 


Congratulations on rendering your 
aders a great service! I am happy to 
ave my errors corrected by “‘PEACE 
CTIVISTS: Simplistic and mis- 
irected’’ in November issue. 

My first error was thinking the 
reatest danger to humanity to be the 
creasing number of nuclear missiles, 
ie aggressive policies of one of the 
iperpowers or the fears of the other, 
r even the acquisition of nuclear 
eapons by some radicals. How 
rong could I be? The real enemy is 
ie peace people. I believed I thought 
lat long and serious dialogue with 
lany concessions on both sides were 
ecessary for peace to be assured. But 


0; Albert Watson told me instead that 
continued on page 36 


Do you know someone 
who deserves a medal? 


If you know someone who has 
made Ontario a better place 

to live...through their selfless- 
ness, humanity and kindness... 
tell us. 

An Advisory Council of 
Ontario citizens, whose honour- 
ary chairman is the Lieutenant 
Governor of Ontario, The 
Honourable John Aird, selects 


12 winners from nominations 
made by you each year. 

We need your nominations 
by March 15, 1985. Nomination 
forms are available now by 
writing: Executive Secretary, 
Advisory Council, Ontario 
Medal for Good Citizenship, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ontario 
M7A 1N3. 


The Ontario Medal 
for 
Good Citizenship 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT .. 


Small percentages/big consequences 


Marjorie Ross 


Tes is a question for anyone who has ever served a pie. 

Suppose you regularly serve pie to the family after your Sunday din- 
ner. This week’s pie is a tiny bit (1%) — perhaps an extra apple — bigger than 
last week’s. You look around the table and decide that half the family will get 
a piece that is 5% bigger than the piece they got last week. Since their increase 
is larger than the overall increase in the size of the pie, what happens to the 


pieces served out to the others? 


That’s right! The others got smaller 
pieces than they did last week. And 
since their appetites have grown just 
as much as those who got bigger 
pieces, they leave the table hungry. 

I’m angry. As Chairman of the 
Overseas Relations Committee of the 
Board of World Mission, (B.W.M.), 
I have helped struggle with the 1985 
Budget. 

What was the problem? By the ac- 
tion of the General Assembly, on the 
recommendation of the Administrative 
Council, the minimum stipend for 
1985 will be increased by 5%. No one 
objects to that. Five percent is a shade 
more than the actual increase in the 
cost of living, but since the minimum 
stipend is so low to begin with, this 
modest increase is undoubtedly a fair 
decision. But, for a variety of reasons 
beyond my understanding (maybe 
there just wasn’t enough money sent 
in for the General Assembly Budget?) 
the increase in the funds available to 
the spending boards is 1.1%. So the 
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Scholarship 
students, 
Lesotho 


pie is a tiny bit bigger, but (speaking 
now of the Board of World Mission) 
we are instructed to increase by 5% 
the 57% of our budget which goes on 
personnel. That means everything else 
— the programme part — gets less. 

So we have been shaving away at 
the overseas programme of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, try- 
ing to make it fit the funds allotted to 
it. 

But surely, you say, that wouldn’t 
make that much difference? 

Let me explain. When we look at 
the other parts of the budget there are 
many items which can’t be cut. We 
pay the cost of missionary travel to 
and from Canada. If the cost goes up 
by 8% or 12% we can’t say, “‘Sorry! 
We have funds for a 1% increase — 
you pay the difference yourself.’’ 
Then there are the commitments we 
have made to other churches and inter- 
church groups. 

Their costs are rising each year, and 
even to keep the grant the same as the 


previous year is an actual reductic 
It’s hard to cut back there. Then 
are the token grants — so small 
can’t reduce them. 

So it all falls on the parts of | 
budget where we do have a little roo 
to manoeuvre, and this was 
suffered. 

We were quite impartial, deal 
out reductions fairly evenly amo 
our partner churches. Taiwan and 
dia each lost $1,000.00 from’ 
programme grants. Lesotho lost | 
$1,000.00 we have been sending the 
which they usually use for schol 
ships. The Caribbean Conference 
Churches’ grant is down $500.00 

The leadership development p 
gramme was worst hit. A commitmt 
to train a person is usually only fo 
few years, and so it’s relatively 
to reduce the programme a year doy 
the road. The leadership grant” 
Malawi is cut from $9,000.00 
$5,000.00 (a cut of 44%), for Nigé 
from $8,000.00 to $7,000.00 (129 
for Guyana from $8,000.00 
$5,000.00 (37%). The leaderst 
funds for Nepal have been eliminate 
They haven’t put forward a student! 
several years. I hope they don’t ¢ 
us to help them in 1985. 

There is no “‘cushion.’’ If, for é 
ample, the cost of living in Nigéi 
gets out of control, the rest of t 
budget will be severely dented. 

As for responding to anything 
We made a small “‘emergency gral n 
to the South African Council of Chi 
ches in 1984 to help them with the€ 
traordinary legal costs of resi 
their government’s attempt to cle 
them down. Unlike many chug 
around the world we do not mé 
regular grant to their programme, 
is not that we do not support them ( 
the several statements passed | 
General Assembly opposing aparthe 
and supporting the S.A.C.C.), t 
because they didn’t get into our buds 
structures when we still had a lit 


Al 


2e. Now if we were to give them 
rant, it would be at the expense of 
reone else — a partner church 
ch has far fewer overseas friends 
n the S.A.C.C. Should West 
ican or Caribbean theological 
ication suffer for the sake of the 
iggle against apartheid? We decid- 
not. ; 

‘resbyterians, most of them, like to 
ick ecumenically. We make tiny 
‘tributions to inter-church coalitions 
Canada concerned with Latin 
nerica, Africa, and East Asia. 
ese coalitions want, just like us, to 
e at least a cost of living increase 
heir staff. They ask for an increas- 
igrant. But the grant, even if it is 
a salary, comes from the squeez- 
| programme side of the budget. 
2re is no hope of increasing all of 
grants. We make a judgment call 
1 take $500.00 from the Asia coali- 
1 to give $500.00 more to the coali- 
non Africa. It is still only half of 
at our (adjusted to our church’s 
e) ecumenical share should be. 
Nait a minute! you say. You’re 
inding much too negative. That’s 
: going to encourage anyone. After 
_if everyone only gave more to the 
neral Assembly Budget our pro- 
ms would be solved. 


Sure it would! But most 
ssbyterians in the pulpits and the 
ws across the church don’t know 
at their donations to the Budget are 
od for. And they don’t know what 
esn’t happen if those donations 
n’t sent in. 

Dther voices in Wynford Drive will 
sak in here and tell you that their 
Iblems are even worse. And they 
». The Canada side of the Board of 
orld Mission budget is hit even 
rder than overseas by the virtual 
eze on the total budget and the man- 
tory 5% increase for the personnel 
mponent. The grants they can give 
‘congregations, who must also pay 
it 5% increase, come out of the 
Jeezed programme side of their 
dget. The Board of Congregational 
fe has had to cut its programme 
dget to the point where it is little 
iter than a joke — except that no one 
that Board is laughing. Everyone 
§ problems: I can only talk about the 
rticular corner I know. 


I believe in the mission of the 
church. I believe in the mission of this 
particular church. I believe God has 
given Canadian Presbyterians 
something unique to offer, and I 
believe we have a witness in many 
situations here and around the world. 
We count for more in mission and 
ecumenical circles than most of us 
realize, largely because of the quality 
of the men and women we send 
overseas. 

The Overseas Committee devoted 
two-and-one-half years of prayer and 
study to a review of its overseas pro- 
gramme. We came to believe that we 
are called to send more missionaries, 
not fewer. In 1983, we pledged 
ourselves, as the Board of World Mis- 
sion, to increase the overseas staff by 
50% over the next ten years. That 
means finding the funds to replace 
missionaries who return home and 
sending an additional three ‘“units’’ (a 
couple or single person) in each of five 
two-year periods. In 1984-85 we are 
achieving this, partly because 
dedicated Christian lay people have 
come forward to serve at a subsistence 
(below minimum stipend) volunteer 
level. 

We also hope to make ‘‘regular ap- 
pointments’’ overseas — ordained 
men and women at the regular stipend 
level. To do that, and maintain our 
rate of growth, we must give person- 
nel first call on our funds. But now, 
given a 1% increase in total budget 
and a 5% increase in the stipend, we 
give personnel priority at the cost of 
the rest of the programme. 

Lest anyone think, even at this 
point, that I am arguing against cost 
of living increases for our staff, let me 
say this. If money were any measure 


‘of a person’s worth in the service of 


Christ, our missionaries should be 
paid many times what they are. But 
please, my fellow Presbyterians, don’t 
tell us to increase the stipends and cut 
the programme! 

That’s not what you meant to say? 
Well,. that’s what happened. 


Marjorie Ross is Chairman of the Overseas 
Relations Committee of the Board of World 
Mission. 


GARDENER’S 
DREAM BOOK 


Half the fun ofa garden is thinking 
aboutall the great things you could 
grow next year. 


That’s why we’ ve edited the new 
1985 edition of our big 84 page Seed 
& Garden Book particularly to help 
you plan. There are 580 colour pic- 
tures, many helpful instructional 
articles, over 1800 detailed listings. 
Each item is hand picked for our 
climate and our home gardeners’ 
needs. 


Write to us today and ask for your 
free 1985 Seed & Garden Book and 
we'llsend youas abonusacoupon 
good for a free 100 gram packet of 
Sugar Snap Pea seeds. 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
Dept. 54, Georgetown, Ont. L7G 4A2 


Please send me your free 1985 Seed & Garden 
Book and BONUS SEED COUPON: 


(Please Print) 
Name 
Address 
Prov. 


Postal'Codewe nme matt Nem erieuen 
Available to Canadian addresses only. 


We’ve been helping home gardeners 
by mail since 1928 


9/January, 1985 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


dreams. I wonder what would have happened if 
he had had Freudian training ? 

You will recall that Joseph met Pharoah’s chief 
butler and chief baker in a jail where he was wrongfully 
imprisoned. They were in disfavour with Pharoah, but 
by interpreting their dreams for them, Joseph was able 
to predict that Pharoah would pardon the butler and 
hang the baker — and all this three days hence! The 
ingrate butler promptly forgot about the interpretive 
skills that Joseph possessed and did not so much as 
put in a good word for his former jail companion. 

Two years later Pharoah began to have strange 
dreams. He dreamed he was standing by the Nile river 
when seven fat and healthy cows came over to him, 
grazing on the reeds. Suddenly, seven gaunt and sick- 
ly looking cows arrived and promptly ate the first seven 
cows. In shock, Pharoah woke up, but soon slept again. 
He was having a kind of ‘double-feature.’ The next 
dream was about seven perfect ears of corn growing 
on one healthy stock, and sure enough, a mean look- 
ing stalk with seven shrivelled ears moseyed over and 
swallowed the seven healthy ears — and Pharoah woke 
up again. 

He promptly called all the magicians and diviners 
of Egypt to explain the significance of these dreams 
to him. None of them could help. It was then that the 
chief butler remembered Joseph and it was arranged 
that Joseph should be called in for a consultation. (And 
here, as they say in the travelogues, we say farewell 
to the true Joseph narratives.) 

Joseph prepared himself carefully for the session. 
Steel-rimmed granny glasses perched on the extremity 
of his nose provided the necessary appearance of ag- 
ing and eccentric wisdom. The affecting of a limp, 
together with a recurrent severe twitch in his eyebrows, 
would set Pharoah at ease, knowing that Joseph too 
had suffered in the acquisition of his special powers. 

Pharoah told Joseph his two strange dreams, and 
Joseph replied: ‘‘A most interesting case. Tell me, why 
did you hate your father? In your dream you speak only 
of cows, but no bulls. Was your mother dominant in 
your early life?’’ Pharoah was somewhat taken aback 


Whee was a Skillful interpreter of Pharoah’s 
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by this line of questioning, but did allow that he had~ 
been somewhat distressed in his youth when his father 
had forced his mother to sit out in the desert for two 
years, day and night, while his chief artisans had us- 
ed her as the model for the sphinx. 4 
“Ah ha!” said Joseph. ‘‘Just as I suspected, a cruel” 
father and a mother with part of her beard in the British” 
Museum. ’’ q 
‘“‘But what about the meaning of the dream?’’~ 
Pharoah had a plaintive, pleading look on his face. © 
“It’s all very clear,’’ said Joseph, ‘‘You need a com- 
plete rest. Cows don’t eat other cows, they are 
vegetarians. Nor do corn stalks eat other corn stalks. 
The whole thing is ridiculous. You must drive these silly 
dreams from your mind before you snap completely. ”’ 
“Well, how am I going to go about doing that?’’ 
asked Pharoah. , 
‘You have to work so hard you will be too tired to © 
dream at night. Do something practical. Why don’t you 
try to get the Egyptian economy moving again? You © 
could build up a great agricultural surplus — have a © 
‘five-year plan’’. Say, why not make it a ‘‘seven-year 
plan’’ after the number of those crazy cannibalistic ~ 
cows! Who knows, an agricultural surplus may come — 
in handy some day if you have severe floods or a crop — 
failure. The important thing is for you to get your mind — 
off yourself and start thinking about the welfare of other — 
people.’’ . 
Pharoah’s face brightened. ‘‘You know, I think I'll — 
take your advice. Even if my parents were kooks, I can — 
still try and provide good government here in Egypt. — 
After all I have a sacred trust to look after each and 
every one of my people so long as I have the strength — 
in my bones and am not eaten by a cow or a corn Stalk. — 
I'll do it. Yes, I will. And you Joseph will be my chief 
assistant. How about it? I like your style.”’ x 
It would seem that even if Joseph had been a Freu- — 
dian, the divine intention, though travelling a slightly 
different and somewhat unusual path, would still have — 
achieved its long term purpose notwithstanding. Ponder 
that fact. | 


oO 


9m the Editor 


tinued from page 4 


he uninvolved observer — which 
n not — to lurch from one calen- 
year to the next, toting a deficit 
proximately $250,000 for 1984 as 
this writing) and willing only to 
huffle the furniture, never to jet- 
n any of it. 
At other times it appears to revel in 
sage sales of its most serviceable, 
e-proven and distinctive posses- 
ns, selling off breadth and depth of 
erest in order to buy narrow, 
newhat flimsy, and deliberately un- 
nfortable special causes, with ir- 
vance built in at no extra charge. 
Nhen it moves at all, our church 
2s so ponderously, with many false 
rts and frequent retracing of steps 
pick up bits of the load that have 
len off. Like a child going on a 
zation, it wants to take along 
2rything it ever owned...‘‘just in 
ae 
Moving in such a fashion may be 
ter than the single-issue, hit-and- 
1 tactics favoured by those who see 
> soft embrace of pseudo- 
irtyrdom beckoning, but it has all 
» excitement and speed of an advan- 
ig glacier. 
Risk, real risk and not the pixie dust 
relevance, sprinkled over the 
iefly-blessed by the six o’clock 
ws, 1s an essential if movement is 
have purpose and meaning. And 
at requires imagination, which in 
n requires unfettered leadership, 
lich in turn can (if it is leadership) 
-ordinate and animate the whole 
urch. 
Will we get it? I pray that we will. 
ywever, caring and not caring, | 
ow that regardless of the fate of this 
any other church, for those who 
rve the One who moved, rather 
ickly, and certainly unfettered, 
‘ough our world, the final move — 
> most complete transformation and 
nsportation — will require no pack- 
z. Just the opposite — with assorted 
mbinations of resignation, courage, 
rseverance and patience to accom- 
ny the letting go. 
And once home there — home 
rever. No more moves. 


Redeem it now. 
Please mail it. 
There's a child 
waiting. 

Waiting des- 
perately for the 
help this coupon 
can bring. 

Through 
Christian Children’s Fund, you can 
help a needy child more than you can 
imagine. A child whose only abun- 
dance is poverty. Whose constant 
companion is hunger. Whose familiar 
enemy is disease. 

For just $18 a month, you can give a 


a child nourishing meals, decent cloth- 


Sock fei ae 
U.S. National Chairperson 


ing, medical care, achance to goto 
school, or whatever is needed most. 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
Colombia 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
India 
Indonesia 
Kenya 
Mexico 
Philippines 
Thailand 
Uganda 
Zambia 


girl LJ 
girl 
girl O 
girl OJ 
girl LJ 
girl LJ 
girl LJ 
girl O 
girl 
girl 0 
girl LJ 
girl O 
girl O 


Mr. Miss 
Mrs. Ms. 


Address 


City 
E 
a 


O Es ies on request. 


Mr. Peter G. Harris, National Director, Christian Children’s Fund 
of Canada, 2409 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada M4P 2E7 


I WISH TO SPONSOR A CHILD IN: 


O) Any child who needs my help from country where need is greatest. 
If you would like to sponsor more than one child, please specify the 
number in box(es) of your choice. 

PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

CL) I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the 

child, I'll send my first sponsorship payment of $18 within 10 days. 

CI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first 

monthly payment of $18 for each child. 

CL] Icannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 


Prov. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA Ma4P 2E7 


Please 


ion t save a 
1S coupon. 


That’s 60¢ a day. That’s all it takes. a 
To help give achild who has so little a 
chance in life. 

There’s a needy child waiting for 
you. Hoping you'll send help. And 4 
you can. Right now. 

You don’t need to send any money 
today. Just mail in the coupon and 
find out what it means to be a spon- 
sor. We'll send you a child’s photo- 4 
graph and family background 
information. You'll learn how the | 
child will be helped. And how you 
can share the life of your sponsored 
child by writing and receiving letters a 
in return. 

Please, don’t save this coupon. 
Send it in right now. You can give a 
child hope. And love. 


boy U either L) 
boy UJ either 0 
boy 0 either LJ 
boy O either L 
boy LJ either LJ 
boy O either 
boy O either LJ 
boy UO either O 
boy either 
boy UJ either 0 
boy UJ either LJ 
boy 0) either LJ 
boy U either LJ 


Odes. ae 28 at 


PR-4 


u Gifts are tax deductible (Reg. No. 0211987-01-13). Statement of income and expenses 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


INGW Directions “oo 


T advent of the new year promises to bring with it a new set of directions 
in our political affairs that could bring about some basic changes in how 
we see our governments and how they see their constituents. The Mulroney 
government, its honeymoon with the voters still alive, has moved quickly to 
introduce fundamental policy changes that slash at the federal deficit in order, 
as Finance Minister Michael Wilson puts it, ‘‘to reclaim the future for all Cana- 
dians.’’ We can expect a spring budget that will flow from a policy paper released 
in November and entitled ‘““A New Direction for Canada.”’ 


.... designed to make 
government more 
accountable to 

the taxpayers 

for the dollars 

it spends. 


The document proposes a broad 
reappraisal of unemployment in- 
surance programmes as well as hard 
looks at defence, foreign aid, com- 
munications and agriculture. Social 
programmes such as pensions and 


health care are sure to remain intact. 


The whole process is designed to 


make government more accountable 
to the taxpayers for the dollars it 
spends. 

This is a laudable exercise that flies 
in ) the face’ of an ,entrenched 
misconception on the part of some 
Canadians, fed for many years by 
governments, that all the largesse 
coming to us from Ottawa, as well as 
the provincial capitals, is distributed 
for “‘free.’’ The misconception is 
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broadly based and infects more than 
those who would take advantage of the 
unemployment system. Businessmen 
who are currently purring at the new 
government’s initiatives might also 
take a lesson, in that bad management, 
causing companies to slide into red 
ink, will no longer benefit from 
buckets of bailout greenbacks at the 
expense of the public purse. If we can 
come away from the exercise with the 
understanding that we are all better off 
when we accept responsibility for one 
another through individual effort, and 
with every person helping to ‘turn the 
crank,’ we may even have created a 
revolution in our collective thinking. 

The Conservatives will have to try 
to accomplish these basic shifts by set- 


ting their course toward the centre ' | 
the political spectrum, where the vé 
majority of the Canadian electora 
rests. If they swing off to the righ 
they are doomed and retribution 
come at the polls in four years’ tim 
They must also conduct their crusat 
carefully and within the boundaries| 
compassion and tolerance that a 
characteristic of the Canadian attitud 
Canadians may like to think ( 
themselves as being tough but the 
would never countenance meanné 
on the part of their governments. ” 
A fascinating sideshow to Ottawa’ 
strategy is the difficult metamorphos 
now unfolding within the Par 
Quebecois, where federalists are con 
ing out of the closet and Rene Leve 
que was heard to utter soothing wort 
about the first federal-provincial cot 
ference, held two months ago, und¢ 
the chairmanship of Brian Mulroney} 
Levesque described the atmosphere} 
the meeting as ‘‘very agreeable. 
Shortly afterwards, Levesque 
government began breaking apa 
when the premier announced thi 
Quebec independence would be shel} 
ed as an issue for the next provinci 
election, which must be held by th 
spring of 1986. Levesque may hav 
derailed his opposition for the time bé 
ing, but it’s expected that th 
premier’s leadership will again com 
under fire at this month’s meeting @ 
the party. There are still dissiden 
within his caucus who will not bem 
on the matter of Quebec sovereignt} 
Mulroney will not involve himsé 
in the premier’s dilemma but he w 
move to exploit any opportunity thi 
presents a means of drawing Quebé 
into the constitutional accord signé 
by the nine other provinces in 1982 
Locking the province permanently iff 
to Confederation would be a cor 
siderable coup for the Conservative 
and would establish a new directid 
in which all Canadians could rejoice 
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EVANGELISM IN YOUR CHURCH 
SCHOOL: 40 frame filmstrip with 
audio cassette tape: Designed to 
help you realize your responsibility for 
evangelism in church school. 


YES! OUR CHURCH IS GROWING 93 
frame filmstrip with audio cassette 
tape: Practical approaches to Canadian 
growth and church growth principles. 


THE DROPOUT TRACK: 40 mins. 
1/2”’ video*: Dr. John Savage pin- 
points common reasons for 
“dropping out’ and solutions 
for it. 


EVANGELISM: 30 min. 
1/2”’ video*: Gallup Poll 
examines religious benefits 
and commitments of people 
today. 


PEO oeewb ON CHURCH 
GROWTH: 30 mins. 1/2”’ 
video*: James Sauer and 
Dennis Oliver present the 
highlights of a workshop on the major 
principles of church growth and how 
they apply in a Presbyterian setting. 


* AVAILABLE IN VHS OR BETA FORMAT 


Growing Views 


AUDIO - VISUAL RESOURCES 
for congregations ‘‘on the grow’”’ 


TOWARD A GROWING CHURCH 
SCHOOL: 40 frame filmstrip with 
audio cassette tape: Designed to 
help planners interpret church school 
growth and motivate such growth. 


WHY ACTIVE MEMBERS STAY AC- 
TIVE 18 mins. 1/2’’ video*: Dr. 
John Savage shows how to hold onto 
congregational members and avoid the 
problem of “dropouts.” 


THEVSMALL, CHURCH) 30 
mins. 1/2’’ video*: Rev. 
Robert Johnson shows how a 
congregation's size does not 
limit its vision. 

FISHING ON ASPHALT: 30 
min. 1/2’’ video*: Herb 
Miller shares how effective 
evangelism can take place 
in an urban setting. 


MAJOR PRINCIPLES OF 
CHURCH GROWTH: Four 
45 min. 1/2” videos*: 
George Hunter III shares 
the basic principles of growth to 
enable your congregation to focus on 
the task of evangelism. 


HUGS 


These resources are available for rental from the: 


Audio-Visual Resources Library 
Communication Services 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
(416) 441-1111 ext. 166 


Order at least four weeks prior to planned showing date. Do not send money 
— you will be invoiced for rental charges plus postage and handling when resource 
is shipped. 

The current catalogue and supplements list all church growth resources available 
for rental — Does your congregation have one? 


Advertisement 


JOHN WYCLIE 


Maker of English Christianit: ) 


William Klempa 


ifs the crowded calendar of impor- 
tant Protestant anniversaries — the 
500th anniversary of Martin Luther’s 
birth in 1983, Ulrich Zwingli’s 500th 
last year — it is important that 
another significant anniversary not 
be overlooked. December 31, 1984, 
marked the 600th anniversary of 
John Wyclif’s death. Wyclif was one 
of the makers of English Christiani- 
ty, the, morningstar:’ of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and inspirer of the 
first English translation of the Bible. 
Accordingly, he has been described 
by Barbara Tuchman, the American 
historian, as “‘the most significant 
Englishman of his time.’ 

Wryclif diedvan Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire on the last day of 1384. 


At the turning of the year it is worth our while to make then certainly of Church control. One cannot resist com=- 
an effort to appreciate his major contribution to our menting on how easily we exchange one form of oppres- 
western Christian heritage as a scholar, theologian, radical sion for another. If the great threat to freedom in the four- 
reformer and initiator of the first English translation of teenth century came from an all-powerful Church, in our 
the Bible. His defiant, prophetic stance is suggestive of century it has usually come from an all-powerful state. 

another person and work associated with 1984, George An avaricious Church demanding its tithes and offerings 
Orwell and his book bearing that now famous date-title. has been replaced by an avaricious state exacting its in- 
Six centuries earlier, Wyclif also spoke out against numerable taxes. } 
‘‘doublethink”’ and the ‘‘Big Brother’’ — if not of state, i 
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yclif’s Life and Work John Wyclif was 
orn about 1330, near Richmond in the Yorkshire dales. 
fe went up to Oxford about 1346 and spent the greater 
art of his adult life studying and teaching at Merton, 
falliol and Queen’s, becoming one of Oxford’s great 
uminaries. Not a scholarly recluse, he was in the forefront 
)f the English struggle against papal supremacy. In 1374 
se went as the King’s envoy to Bruges to discuss with 
apal representatives the differences between Church and 
“rown; specifically the question of large revenues going 
put of England to the pope, and the matter of church ap- 
»ointments. The problem of a balance of payments was 
ho less acute in those days than it is now. For his ser- 
vices to the Crown, Wyclif was rewarded with the parish 


of Lutterworth. 
| The Bruges conference achieved little. Wyclif return- 


sd to Oxford disillusioned and wrote his treatise On Civil 
Authority which called for nothing less than the disendow- 
nent of the Church and the exclusion of clergy from 
secular affairs. In Wyclif’s view, the fault of the clergy 
nas that they cared too much for political matters and too 
ittle for their spiritual duties. (At that time most bishops 
uso held high secular offices.) Wyclif’s treatise pleased 
John of Gaunt, who promptly began to expropriate church 
droperty. But Wyclif’s views did not endear him to the 
Church authorities who summoned him in February, 
1377, to a convocation in St. Paul’s Cathedral to answer 
for his heretical teaching and preaching. Gaunt’s presence 
in Wyclif’s support caused the proceedings to break up 
in an uproar and Wyclif retired uncondemned. 

_ Wyclif was not uncondemned for long. Three months 
later Pope Gregory XI issued five Bulls condemning 
Wyclif’s teaching and demanding the arrest of the ‘‘master 
of errors.”’ Wyclif was placed under house arrest at 
Blackhall and later, at a trial in Lambeth, he received a 
mild warning not to spread false teaching. 

The Great Papal Schism of 1378 made Wyclif into an 
even more radical reformer. Gregory XI died in 1378 and 
his successor took the name of Urban VI. Alas, Urban 
did not prove urbane. The opposition party chose Robert 
of Geneva (nick-named ‘‘Butcher of Cesena’’) as pope, 
who took the name, Clement VII. The spectacle of two 
popes, one at Avignon, the other in Rome, each excom- 
municating the other, appalled Wyclif. He said that the 
two popes were like dogs snarling over the same bone 
and declared that it would not be “‘a little for the good 
of the Church to do without both the popes.’’ In the in- 
temperate language of an intemperate age, Wyclif called 
the pope *‘Anti-Christ,’’ ‘‘consistently and always anti- 


Christ.”’ 
Wyclif went on to attack the citadel of Catholic doc- 


rine. He denied the doctrine of transubstantiation declared 
at the fourth Lateran Council in 1215; namely, that a priest 
by pronouncing the words, ‘‘This is my body’’ effects 
a miracle by which the bread and wine are changed in 
substance into the body and blood of Christ. Wyclif in- 
sisted that the bread and wine remain bread and wine and 
that the body and blood of Christ are sacramentally con- 
cealed in the elements. His doctrine was dubbed the theory 
of ‘‘remanence’’ and in many ways it resembled Luther’s 


< 


view a century and a half later. 

In 1381, this doctrine was condemned as heretical by 
a twelve-man commission and its teaching was prohibited 
on pain of excommunication. That year witnessed the 
Peasants’ Revolt with which Wyclif seems to have had 
little or no connection at all. Many people believed, 
however, that the revolt had been due in some measure 
to Wyclif’s teaching. 

Wyclif retired to his parish at Lutterworth. William 
Courtenay, now Archbishop of Canterbury after Ar- 
chbishop Sudbury had been murdered by the peasants, 
took action against Wyclif and his followers. In May, 
1382, he convened a synod at Blackfriars where twenty- 
four conclusions from Wyclif’s writings were condemn- 
ed. The Council finished in the apocalyptic atmosphere 
of an earthquake. Archbishop Courtenay claimed that the 
earth was purging itself of heresies ‘‘though not without 
violence.’’ Wyclif countered that the earthquake was ‘‘an 
outcry against heretical prelates and friars.’’ 

The last three years of his life were spent in Lutter- 
worth where he wrote books and pamphlets with the fury 
of a man who has little time left. On December 28, 1384, 
he suffered a stroke while hearing Mass and died three 
days later. As he had never been excommunicated, his 
body was buried in consecrated ground. 


Conflicting Interpretations The facts of 
Wyclif’s career are readily recorded, but not quite as easi- 
ly evaluated. For the historian, Wyclif has proved to be 
a controversial figure since he stands at the parting of the 
ways. His savage attack on the medieval Church and his 
teaching of views held later by John Hus and Martin 
Luther have meant that he has often been judged from 
the preconceptions of partisan historians. 

His admirers see him as the first Protestant hero, stan- 
ding alone against the hosts of medieval wickedness, of 
a corrupt government and even worse, a corrupt Church. 
For them he is without a doubt, “‘the morningstar’’ 
heralding a brighter and better day. Few have poured out 
praise on Wyclif as John Milton did in his Areopagitica: 

‘*Had it not been for the obstinate perverseness of our 
prelates against the divine and admirable Wyclif to sup- 
press him as a schismatic and innovator, perhaps 
neither the Bohemian Husse and Jerom, no, nor the 
name of Luther or Calvin had been ever known. The 
glory of reforming all our neighbours had been com- 
pletely ours.”’ 

Milton seemed to have little or no appreciation for what 
Hegel later called ‘‘the cunning of history’’ and which 
others might call Providence. Gordon Rupp, the Refor- 
mation historian, is more judicious. He has pointed out 
that Wyclif’s reform did not succeed; that is, the explo- 
sion of his teaching was muffled because he lacked two 
important ingredients for reform: the invention of print- 
ing and the new tools and methods of the humanists which 
provided ‘‘a microphone and megaphone for the 
reformers.” 

At the same time, Wyclif has had less sympathetic 
critics and enemies. From his own day on he has been 
called, as one Roman Catholic historian put it, **a wick- 
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ed man whose notions were abominable.’’ In our time, 
his critic par excellence is K.B. McFarlane, who in a well- 
written but not always equally well-argued book, states 
that though Wyclif was sincere in his attempts to reform 
the Church of his day, still a ‘plum’ or two, even as late 
as the early 1370s, might have shut his mouth forever. 
He describes his work as abusive, that of ‘“‘a bitter old 
man in a hurry.”’ Still, Professor McFarlane admits that 
he has left an impact on history which cannot be effaced. 

After six hundred years, the question ‘‘Which is the 
real John Wyclif?’’ is perhaps unanswerable. Wyclif was 
abusive and cantankerous and not always politically astute. 
But he had a real zeal for the truth of the Gospel and for 
the purity of the Church. Like us, he was neither devil 
nor angel but a combination of both. 

There are three aspects of Wyclif’s life and work which 
call for comment: as reformer, as Bible translator and as 
preacher. 


Church Reformer Two recent books, Barbara 
Tuchman’s fine historical study, The Distant Mirror and 
Umberto Eco’s fascinating novel, The Name of the Rose, 
have helped to fill in the sketch of the 14th century drawn 
earlier by such historians as G.M. Trevelyan and G.C. 
Coulton. The 14th century was in Tuchman’s apt phrase, 
‘‘the calamitous century.’’ During its ten decades the four 
horsemen in St. John’s vision had become seven: plague, 
war, taxes, brigandage, bad government, insurrection and 
schism in the Church. But, in the contemporary phrase, 
‘*What else is new?’’ 

The Christian religion was the matrix and law of 
medieval life. Yet the great pitfall of the century was the 
gap between profession of the Christian ideal and the ac- 
tual practice of it, particularly by the Church itself. To 
be sure, the Church was probably no more corrupt than 
the other institutions of medieval society, but many within 
the Church were becoming more critical and outspoken 
about the worldliness of the Church and the rascality of 
its leadership as is evidenced by William Langland’s Piers 
Plowman (1370) and Geoffrey Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales (1386). But little was done to reform the Church. 

Wyclif’s great achievement was to express both the 
popular feeling and national interest. Parliament had com- 
plained for some time about income withdrawn from 
England by foreign holders of rich benefices. The amount 
was said to be twice the revenue of the Crown and Church 
property was estimated at a third of the land of the realm. 
The medieval Church had become exceedingly wealthy 
and this wealth had brought luxury, pride and worldliness 
into the Church. In attacking its venality and hypocrisy, 
Wyclif agreed with Dante who had written: 

Ah Constantine! What ills were gendered there 

No, not from thy conversion but the dower 

The first rich Pope received from thee as heir. 

The pope, cardinals and bishops, Wyclif said, must live 
humble and poor lives, and be shepherds of the flock and 
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preachers who bring men and women to Christ. The ide 
of the papacy as a political power, striving for master] 
by political means, was anathema to him. 

Equally, Wyclif attacked the immorality of the clergy 
Discipline was lax. A priest could purchase from diocesan 
authority a licence to keep a concubine. Things were so | 
bad that when a man confessed adultery, the confessor 
was not allowed to ask the name of the partner lest he’ 
be inclined to take advantage of her frailty. The Eucharist 
was withheld unless the communicant produced an offer=' 
ing. Judas, it was said, sold the body of Christ for thirty 
pieces of silver; now priests did it daily for a penny. © 

Luther once said that those before him had attacked the 
life, while he attacked the doctrine. But this is not 
altogether accurate, for Wyclif not only denounced the 
abuses of the clergy but went further and questioned the 
necessity of the priesthood. From there the rest follow- 
ed: the non-necessity of the pope, rejection of transubstan- 
tiation, excommunication, confession, pilgrimages, in- 
dulgences and a treasury of merit. 

Wyclif was a red hot reformer who at times went to 
extremes. Yet the evils which he denounced were real 
evils. As historians have pointed out, in Wyclif we have 
the beginnings of non-conformity and the origin of some 
of the not too attractive traits of English puritanism; its 
asceticism, sabbatarian rigor, quarrelsomeness and 
abusive denunciation of opponents. But before we declare 
open season on puritanism we must remember its ad- 
mirable traits; its egalitarian appeal to the poor and low- 
ly, the struggle for liberty of thought, its soul-searching 
sermons and its striving for the truly holy life. | 

Wyclif was a great reformer but his time was not yet. 
Transplanted to central Europe, his writings exercised a 
decisive influence in Bohemia. Upon reading one of 
Wyclif’s works, John Hus, later to die a martyr, wrote 
in the margin, ‘‘Wyclif, Wyclif, you will unsettle many 
a man’s mind!’’ And so he did. 


Translator of the Bible To effect reform, 
Wyclif relied on two agencies. The first was the Bible 
which he “‘Englished’’ from the Vulgate. The second was 
the training of ‘‘poor priests’’ to be wandering evangelists 
spreading the message of salvation among the populace. 

First then, Wyclif was the fountainhead of English Bi- 
ble translation. The Norman conquerors had made French 
the language of government and of the court in England, 
but by the middle of the 14th century the language of the 
common people, English, had become quite general. In 
1362 a statute ordered that English be used in the courts 
of the law because ‘‘the French tongue is much 
unknown.’’ But we know of no attempt to translate the 
entire Bible, even though portions of it had been previous- 
ly translated into English and a French translation had 
been made. 

Long before he became a reformer, Wyclif was called 
‘‘the Evangelical Doctor’’ by his contemporaries because 
of his knowledge of the Bible and his constant reference 
to it in his theology. For him, scripture was the supreme 
authority and he appealed to it over the heads of popes 
and theologians. He was inclined to view scripture, in J.A 


obson’s phrase, as “‘God transposed into writing,’’ as 
kind of emanation of the divine mind. Side by side with 
is view however, is a better emphasis; namely, that the 
unction of the Bible is to mediate Christ. ‘‘To ignore 
rripture,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is to ignore Christ.’’ 

/ It is not known whether Wyclif actually shared in the 
york of translating the Bible but he was definitely the in- 
iration behind the venture. It began about 1380, for we 
‘now that by the time of Wyclif’s death translations of 
1e Gospels and the Epistles were being copied by a pro- 
essional scribe, William Smith of Leicester, and from 
nat year on they were copied continuously. About 175 
pies of the Wyclif Bible still survive. The first Wyclif- 
te Bible was stiff and awkward but John Purvey revised 


‘owing translation into excellent English. 
With a Bible in almost every home, and one in every 
otel room. we find it difficult to conceive of anyone be- 
ag opposed to making the scriptures accessible to the lai- 
y. Yet there was considerable resistance. The use of ver- 
acular translations of the Bible was strictly forbidden in 
407 by Archbishop Arundel. (When he choked to death 
n 1414, there were those who said it was divine punish- 
wk Possession of an English Bible was a potential 
langer and if it contained any evidence of Wycliffite 
uthorship the danger was increased. Writing a little later 
han the Arundel decree, the continuator of Henry 
<nighton’ s Chronicle stated: 
_ “This master John Wyclif translated from Latin into 
English — the Angle not the angel speech — the Gospel 
that Christ gave to the clergy and doctors of the Church 
.. so that by his means it has become vulgar and more 
open to laymen and women who can read than it usually 
is to quite learned clergy of good intelligence. And so 
the pearl of the Gospel is scattered abroad and trod- 
den underfoot by swine.’’ 
With the wisdom of hindsight we can see the folly of such 
in attitude. As Erasmus, the sixteenth century humanist 
eformer, was to remark, “‘it was as though the strength 
yf the Christian religion consisted in men’s ignorance of 
t’’ and elsewhere he wrote: ‘‘We cannot call any man 
1 Platonist unless he has read the works of Plato. Yet call 
we them Christians, which never have read the Scriptures 
yf Christ.’ Through the translation of the Bible, the 
sospel was brought to the people in a form they could 
inderstand. No other act of reformation would have such 
ar reaching consequences. 


Wyclif as Preacher and Teacher of 
2reachers For Wyclif, preaching was essential 
o the life of the Christian community. It was preaching 
hat brought people nearest to Christ, who by his words 
nd deeds was the example for all preachers to follow. 
n his work, The Pastoral Office, he begins the chapter 
yn preaching with these words, *‘Among all the duties 
f the pastor, after justice of life, holy preaching is most 
0 be praised.’’ It was the obligation, not only of priests 
ind theologians, but also of the entire laity to preach. 
ivery Christian, he said, carrying the point to an extreme, 


Uicholas Hereford’s earlier work and produced a free and ' 


should regard preaching as a duty imposed on him or her 
by God. He stated that preaching is superior to the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist without seeing that the sacrament 
is the seal of the Word, a visible Word of God. 

If, for Wyclif, the first agency of reform was the transla- 
tion of the Bible into English, the second agency was the 
training and sending out of young men as itinerant 
preachers. These he referred to in his works as ‘‘poor 
priests.”’ They were Oxford men whom Wyclif had 
gathered around him during the course of years and form- 
ed into some sort of school, a seminary of preachers. This 
became the means by which Wyclif’s views were spread 
into so many sections of England. The poor priests 
resembled Franciscan friars. Their preaching was sim- 
ple, earnest, evangelical, and it was often a denunciation 
of worldliness and luxury in Church and state. Wyclif 
prepared sermon outlines for them. By 1380 this school 
of preachers was in full and active operation. These 
preachers were later called ‘‘Lollards,’’ a term of con- 
tempt which may come from a Dutch word meaning so- 
meone who mutters. Chaucer uses the term as an insult. 
At one point on the Canterbury pilgrimage, Chaucer’s par- 
son objects to the mildest swearing and their guide says, 
“Oh, Johnny, I smell a Lollard in the wind.”’ 

The Lollards were proscribed and persecuted. They 
continued to preach to the people but they soon became 
an obscure sect, although some scholars believe that they 
were the first to welcome Lutheran teachings into Britain. 

If the seed which Wyclif had sown produced only a 
moderate harvest in England, it brought forth a hundred- 
fold later in Bohemia and then in Germany. 

In 1415, the Council of Constance which condemned 
John Hus also condemned his English forerunner and 
ordered his bones to be dug up and cast out of consecrated 
ground. There was a delay in carrying out this order un- 
til 1428 when Wyclif’s bones were disinterred, burnt to 
ashes and then cast into the little river Swift. The com- 
ment of Thomas Fuller, the church historian, has become 
famous: 

‘‘Thus this brook hath conveyed his ashes into the 

Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, 

they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wyclif 

are the emblem of his doctrine, which now 1s dispers- 
ed the world over.”’ 

Although there are some differences, the true spirit of 
Wyclif’s teachings was the spirit of the Protestant 
Reformation. 


O 


Dr. Klempa, Principal of The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, is presently on sabbatical 
and studying in Scotland. 
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Portrait of Johann Sebastian Bach as a young man. 


ot having been consulted be- 
forehand, Johann Sebastian 


Bach had small choice about 
being born on the first day 


of spring in 1685, about 100 kilo- 
metres from the German town where 
the infant George Frederick Handel 
had arrived four weeks earlier, so 
that we have the tercentenaries of 
two musical titans to celebrate simul- 
taneously. A good many things, like- 
wise the fault of neither man, have 
since happened to their music and 
their reputations — and more will, 
especially on church premises, before 
this year is out, despite any note 
of caution in my power to sound. | 
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| Portrait of George Frederick Handel at thirty-six years of | 


age. 


Since English-speaking people had been revering 
Handel for a full century before many of them knew 
anything about Bach, we have long tended to perceive the 
latter in terms of the former, and to stress their 
similarities. Both were, to be sure, extremely bright, com- 
petent, and determined to have their own way, although 
posterity has cause to be grateful for the times when they 
didn’t quite get it. To their contemporaries, however, the 


ferences between the two men were so glaringly ob- 
us that nobody would have thought of mentioning them 
'the same breath. 
‘Handel died a bachelor: Bach’s two marriages produc- 
' twenty children. Handel, after studying in Italy, 
jcured a prestigious post in Hanover, but then visited 
)ndon, where he ended up staying for almost fifty years, 
joying the patronage of two musical kings. Bach spent 
3 whole life in central Germany, meeting a king only 
ice (though he served two dukes), and never living in 
city of more than 35,000 people. Handel skilfully in- 
oe the proceeds of his chancy profession, though he 
cked the financial flair of Shakespeare; Bach’s widow 


| 


ained many by Hugh D. McKellar 


| 

d trouble collecting a pension from his last employer. 
ne two never met; once, when Handel was visiting his 
. rents, Bach attempted contact, but failed. 
|Turning to the music which we may expect to hear in 
| urch services and under church auspices this year, con- 
asts continue and paradoxes pile up. Although both men 
ere devout lifelong Lutherans, neither wrote any tunes 
yecifically for congregational singing. Handel, impressed 
y the zeal of the ‘‘Methodists’’ within the Church of 

gland, did produce three tunes to be sung, with words 
y Charles Wesley, at midweek gatherings; Bach set to 
lusic at least two dozen devotional lyrics for families to 
se at home, but his melodies are harder on a singer than 
1ey look. Handel’s name figures in the composer index 
f many hymnbooks, including our Book of Praise, by 
irtue of arrangements made by other people of melodies 
‘om his large-scale works; Bach’s, by virtue of the har- 
lonizations he devised for other people’s melodies with 
choir, rather than a congregation, in mind. 

Only in Eastern Orthodoxy do hymns form as integral 
part of public worship as they do among Lutherans. For 
ach Sunday in, the year, Martin Luther prescribed a ‘‘ser- 
1on hymn,’’ more a teaching vehicle than an act of praise; 
eople remain seated as they sing some of its stanzas just 
efore, and the rest just after, the sermon. It serves as 
frame for the preaching, indicating themes for the pastor 
) develop, and underlining for the people the points he 
lakes. Since a Lutheran can count on singing each ser- 
1on hymn at least once a year as long as he lives, it is 
orth his while to memorize their words in childhood, 
id to associate each hymn with a particular tune. 
Not content with that, Luther directed that each Sun- 
1y’s principal service should include, after the sermon, 
*‘cantata,’’ whose purpose was not to entertain the peo- 
le, but to provide them with a quarter-hour of directed 
editation on the day’s scripture lessons. Since these were 
ound to contain more ideas than the sermon and sermon- 
ymn could develop, the cantata’s words were to make 
D the deficit by commenting on some of the untouched 
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themes, in a sequence of verses interspersed with prose 
passages. Anyone, ordained or not, might compose or 
compile such sequences of words — and indeed publish 
them, since many people wanted them for devotional 
reading at home. 

Just as each pastor would direct his sermons toward the 
needs of his own people, so he would choose cantata texts, 
published or written locally, with an eye to their benefit. 
He would turn the selected texts over to his organist, who 
was responsible for setting them to music which would 
not obscure the words, and which lay within the powers 
of the available singers. The music for most cantatas, since 
it needed only to carry the words, was so simple that no 
one thought it worth 
preserving. True, an 
organist might build up 
a file of cantata-settings, 
just as a pastor may keep 
copies of sermons; but 


neither collection would 
be of much use to 


anyone else, or even to its assembler if he moved to 
another church. 

Now although Handel grew up on such cantatas, and 
wrote them for the Lutheran churches whose music he 
directed in his youth, he could hardly help realizing that 
they would add nothing whatever to Anglican worship, 
which was organized on principles totally different from 
Luther’s. For the first half of his time in England, he set 
sacred words to music only when specifically commis- 
sioned to do so, as with the anthems written for George 
II’s coronation in 1727; the rest of his energy went into 
composing and producing Italian operas in London. When 
the Londoners finally convinced him, by twice driving 
him to the verge of bankruptcy, that they would not pay 
for the kind of entertainment he thought they should en- 
joy, he tested out their response to Bible stories set to 
music and performed without costumes or acting. But 
whereas a staged opera, like a play, is basically a string 
of solos, absence of movement allows for much more 
group singing — although, when an audience has less to 
watch, what they hear must be more musically interesting 
in order to keep boredom at bay. Each year, when Lon- 
don’s theatres closed down for Lent, Handel would pre- 
sent a new “‘oratorio,’’ to which the very people who had 
passed his operas by on the other side came flocking, 
largely on account of the choruses — which were much 
like those he had written in Germany thirty years earlier. 

Here comes the crux of the problem. Musically, 
Handel’s oratorios resembled the cantatas one might then 
hear in a very large Lutheran church, though certainly 
not in the average German parish; structurally, they were 
completely different. Because his London hearers were 
used to operas, Handel built each oratorio around a strong 
story line — which few Lutheran cantatas had or needed, 
since they aimed at helping people meditate on several 
different themes. Besides, since a cantata was always part 
of a church service, it did not need to be self-contained, 
or to attract a paying audience, whereas an oratorio had 
to do both. 
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Two who have sustained many 
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After a century of regarding Messiah or Judas Mac- 
cabaeus as the model of what a large-scale sacred com- 
position ought to be, listeners were much better equip- 
ped to respond to Bach’s St. John and St. Matthew Pas- 
sions than to most of the 211 cantatas which survive out 
of the 300 his sons attest that he wrote. The Passions have, 
like Messiah, recitatives, arias, choruses, and of necessity 
a story line — along with one element which continues 
to mystify English-speaking audiences. Why should a 
choir capable of coping with eight-part choruses be set, 
every so often, to sing one stanza of a hymn, even in an 
intricate harmonization? The St. Luke Passion, a simpler 
work which our choirs seldom choose, makes the pattern 
clear: the recitatives carry the Gospel narrative, to each 
of whose incidents the people respond in a hymn-stanza 
articulating what they should, and probably do, feel — 
but any congregation Bach served would have known 
these stanzas by heart, whereas for us they carry no 
associations. The arias and choruses in the two larger Pas- 
sions serve mainly to intensify the people’s emotions, so 
that their response in the hymn-stanzas can be more heart- 
felt. We sit through the recitatives and hymns for the sake 
of the arias and choruses; Bach’s original hearers did the 
very opposite, and sometimes complained that the 
elaborate arias interfered with their concentration on the 
Gospel story. 

In each of the four Lutheran churches where Bach was 
organist, this problem came up: people tried their best 
to tell him that he was giving them a greater quantity of 
more complex music than they could take. Well, are you 
acquainted with any congregation which would stand for 
a Bach cantata, no matter how well performed, in the mid- 
dle of morning service every single Sunday — with or- 
nate organ preludes on most of the hymns thrown in for 
good measure? He never learned, or perhaps tried very 
hard, to temper the wind to such shorn lambs. Indeed, 
he grew restless in the best job he ever held when his ducal 
employer, himself a Calvinist, married a lady who felt 
that only straightforward hymns should be used in public 
worship. He applied for a lower-status post at St. 
Thomas’s Church, Leipzig, because that was one of the 
few German cities which had kept up, ever since Luther’s 
day, the full form of Sunday service which he had 
prescribed, with the support of singers and instrumen- 
talists paid out of city taxes. Although Bach wrote the St. 
John Passion to show the Leipzig authorities what he 
could do, they hired him only after two other musicians 
had been offered the job and declined it. They appreciated 
his virtuosity as an organist — with all those children, 
he could be certain of someone to work the bellows 
whenever he wanted to practise — but would have been 
content with far less, and far simpler, music than he in- 
sisted on giving them. 

Eventually, the little boys subjected to this rarefied 
musical diet grew up, and took drastic action. Fourteen 
years after Bach’s death, they greatly simplified the order 
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of worship at St. Thomas’s, and dismissed the 
supported musicians. They then gathered up all h 
manuscripts of his cantatas they could find — which legal 
ly belonged to, the church, not to the composer or his heir 
— and put them safely under lock and key, where they] 
stayed until everyone who could have heard them per 
formed under Bach’s direction was too old to stand guard 
any longer. Only then were the scores made available t 
scholars for editing and publication, with numbers reflec 
ting the order of their appearance in print, not the dates 
of their composition or their connection with seasons of: 
the church year. By that time, even German Luthera 
were no longer familiar with the order of service inte 
which Bach had designed the cantatas to fit; so both they, 
and people whose ancestors never had known it, accepted 
these 20-minute works as purely musical masterpieces, 
and put the words’ apparent lack of logical connection 
down to the inexplicable operation of a mind too profound 
to be fathomed by listeners fit only to adore and be still. 

As a result, although practically all the cantatas have 
been in print for a full century, we feel comfortable with 
only a few: cee wake!’’, “‘Christ lay in death’s 
dark prison,’ or “‘Praise to the Lord, the Almighty,” 
which are ‘eo eake elaborated versions of Luthera 
hymns which have made their way into our own reper- 
toire. We know several of the decorated chorales, notably 
‘‘Jesus, joy of man’s desiring,’’ but not the words or the 
basic tunes from which Bach started, so that we are i 
no position to see why he went about enhancing the mea 
ing with those particular decorations. This state of affairs 
is no fault of Bach, who never intended his cantatas to 
be heard by people without the background to follow whai 
he was doing; nor of our own, because the programme 
notes on record jackets and at live performances usuall 
tell us everything except what we most need to know. Ren- 
ditions in German, by singers who have learned the words 
parrot- -fashion for congregations who cannot count to ten 
in that language, defy common sense; yet, as long as we 
sit passively, try to look wise, and assume that they must 
somehow be good for us, we shall deserve all the baffle- 
ment and bordom we get. For surely performers do not 
deliberately set out to deprive us of the means of concen- 
trating on anything besides their own expertise ... 

But if they do, and we listeners let them away with it 
this tercentenary will turn into a travesty of what it 
deserves to be: a grateful tribute to two composers whose 
songs have sustained many of us in the house of our 
pilgrimage. - 


n 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer and a frequent contributor 
to The Record. 
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First Snow 


Has night become day 
that the world 

lays covered in white? 
What is this magic? I ask. 
Who is the magician 

who has stolen in 

leaving a blanket 

to cover his tracks? 

Who is he 

that he controls the scene 
before my window? 

A simple wave of his hand — 
flurries in the air 

to settle everywhere. 


What was dark and grey 

is now light; 

what was filled with despair 
is now hope; 

what was dead 

is now re-birth. 

Sh! Peace settles my heart 
and my mind. 

God’s here among us. 

Walk reverently, my soul. 


Jean Woodward Larsen 
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The PCC’s. ‘Theol 


At its 1982 General Assembly, The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
reaffirmed its pointed stand against nuclear weapons: ‘ 
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by John see 


‘No nation, in- 


cluding our own, has the right before God, to resort to nuclear weapons, either 


offensively or defensively.’’ 


That Assembly went on to urge the Government 


of Canada to prohibit all Canadian involvement in nuclear weaponry, including 
the supply of raw materials and the production of component parts for nuclear 
weapons systems, and to urge the Government of Canada to encourage all na- 
tions of the world to agree to no first use of nuclear weapons. 


The PCC has long deplored nuclear 
weapons as an affront to God, having 
spoken against them at least as early 
as 1960. The fundamental basis for 
this condemnatory' stand is 
theological: God our Father has 
created the world and humankind for 
his own glory, and it is the object of 
his redeeming love. Massive destruc- 
tion of this object of God’s love can- 
not be condoned, and it should not be 
contemplated. 

The church specifically listed 
several bases for its opposition to 
nuclear weapons. First, the present 
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stockpile of nuclear weapons threatens 
a nuclear holocaust. There are enough 
of these weapons to destroy all, or 
much of earthly life, and all of civiliz- 
ed life. In view of Christ’s death, of- 
fered to save the world, such weapons 
become tools of direct opposition to 
God. 

Second, Canada is offered no credi- 
ble defence by nuclear weapons, nor 
is much of civilization generally. 
Were these weapons an offer of 
security, a case might be built for hav- 
ing them, but as the late American 
President John F. Kennedy said, 


‘‘Mankind must put an end to the am 
race, or the arms race will put an é1 
to man.’’ In this connection, neithi 
Kennedy nor The PCC’s Assemb 
could have known that in late 1983 
grim picture of nuclear war’s likely e 
fects would be painted. According 
ecologist Dr. Paul Erlich, ft 
‘‘A large-scale nuclear wi 
would leave scattered survivors 
the Northern Hemisphere facit 
extreme cold, hunger, water sho 
tages, and heavy smog — all » 
twilight or darkness and large 
without the support of organize 
society. The war would place § 
many mutually reinforcing stress 
on the ecosystems of thi 
hemisphere that functioning wot 
be seriously impaired for a 1a 
period, and thus people would 
denied many of their essential 
e 


vices. Whether or not ecosysten 


would ever return to somethit 


resembling their present state 
) 


.) 


sroblematical. Society in the North 
Temperate Zone probably would 
ot persist, and it is conceivable 
that no human beings whatsoever 
jwould survive there. What would 
happen in the tropical regions of 
the Northern Hemisphere and in 
the Southern Hemisphere is less 
certain. But, if the cold and 
) arkness spread to those areas, the 
long-term survival of our species 
would be in doubt.”’ 

Third, the church pointed to the 
ersion of billions of dollars for 
truction, which could be used for 
‘elopment. In the United States, as 
Reformed Church in America has 
served, excessive military expen- 
ures fuel inflation, create 
‘mployment, and consume vast 
ns that could be used to alleviate 
nan suffering, respond to pressing 
‘ial needs, and reduce taxes. 
llions of the world’s poor are fac- 
starvation and death by disease 
cause of excessive military 
yenditures. 

Zourth, despair — promoted in part 
the feeling that nothing can be done 
yut the constant threat of nuclear 
iteration — is driving thousands of 
nadians to seek escape. Alcohol, 
igs, escapist sex, violent fantasies, 
1 rejection of familial relationships, 
m to offer relief from the despair, 
t they bring no relief. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
not alone among Christian bodies 
ndemning the nuclear arms race. 
e Sojourners community in 
ashington, D.C., has, for several 
ars, taken a stand against nuclear 
apons. The Presbyterian Church 
JA has witnessed against the arms 
’e, as have churches in England and 
the Netherlands. In May, 1983, the 
tional Conference of Roman 
tholic Bishops in the United States 
blished its pastoral letter, ‘The 
allenge of Peace: God’s Promise 
1 Our Response.’’ That large and 
nificant document labels the arms 
e “‘one of the greatest curses on the 
man race.’’ The Roman Catholic 
hops asserted that the arms race “‘is 
be condemned as a danger, an act 
aggression against the poor, and a 
ly which does not provide the 


i 


security it promises.”’ 

If these Christian positions are 
regarded, then the conduct of both the 
NATO powers and the Warsaw Pact 
nations must stand under condemna- 
tion. When NATO officers or 
negotiators from the West assert that 
the Kremlin should remain in uncer- 
tainty about whether NATO would 
launch nuclear strikes, the Christian 
conscience must scream to the con- 
trary. We should be certain that we 
would not use such weapons. 

The Christian conscience should 
similarly scream at the assertion that 
a meaningful distinction can be made 
between defensive and offensive 
nuclear weapons and that certain 
groups of, weapons are ‘‘clearly’’ 
defensive. Any weapon can be either 
offensive or defensive, with the possi- 
ble exception of a nuclear weapon; a 
nuclear weapon might, by its 
character, always be offensive. 

The Christian stand must, of course, 
do more than provide screaming ob- 
jections to the evils of nuclear arms 
and the continued arms race. It must 
do more than point out the failure of 
fruitless peace negotiations. It must, 
in fact, provide leadership in 
establishing peace actively. Going 
beyond the condemnation of war, the 
Christian community must show the 
way to national security that is based 
on quality of life: a citizenry that is 
adequately fed, housed, educated, 
employed, and cared for. The Chris- 
tian community must point to the 
power of Jesus Christ, seeking ways 
to translate its faith into public policy. 


O 


Next time: 
Defence Alliances 
and Christian Trust. 


Dr. Stapert is Editor of 
the Church Herald 
(The. Church of 
America) and Presi- 
dent of The Associated 
Church Press. 


Do you have important goals 
that have been set aside because 
of poor organization of daily 
activities? Do you often find 
yourself wishing, “If only I had 
the time...” 


There is a way to change those 
days when you fall behind the 
steady pace of the clock. 


As a Christian leader, your time 
must be managed effectively to 
allow time for Bible study, 
prayer, meditation, family, rest 
and personal aspirations. 
Managing Your Time Seminars 
will show you how. 


mT MANAGING 
Zia YOUR TIME 


Check one: 


O TORONTO 
Jan.29-30 


O HALIFAX 
March 5-6 


For more information, complete coupon: 


Name 

Address 

City. Prov. 
Cod eset teaser 10() 
Church/Organization 


Mail to: 


WORLD VISION CANADA 


6630 Turner Valley Road, Mississauga, Ont. LS5N 2S4 
or call: TOLL FREE 1-800-268-5863 


Partial costs of this seminar are being underwritten 
by World Vision Canada for anyone in Christian 
leadership. 
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BS 
of unity 
are we 


praying 
for? 


Further on  theptheme or 
Christian unity (see also the 
feature by Kathleen Bolton 
elsewhere in this issue) 
herewith we present the 
text of an open letter from 
Roger Cann of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches. 
Mr. Cann is an ordained Baptist minister 
who works for the CCC and for the Cana- 
dian Baptist Overseas Mission. Not surpris- 
ingly, the subject is the Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity traditionally held in January 
each year. 

A poster and bilingual service booklet 
have been produced for possible use in uni- 
ty prayer services. The booklet contains an 
order of service and a series of short Bible 
studies. These materials are available from 
the Novalis publishing house in Ottawa 
(P'Ov Box: 9400! Terminalas@ttaw der kalG 
9Z9). For more information contact Mr. 
Cann at the Canadian Council of Churches, 
40 St. Clair Ave. East, Suite 201, Toronto, 
Ontario, M4T 1M9. tel. (416) 921-4152. 
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E ach January in communities all across Canad 
ple from many Christian traditions join toget 
prayers for unity. This Week of Prayer for Christian 
will be observed January 20-27, of this year. 

The question is, what sort of unity are they prayin 
Pope John Paul II in his address to an ecumenical gj 
ing in St. Paul’s Anglican Church in Toronto, Sept : 
14, 1984, quoted his own first Encyclical letter, Red 
tor Hominis, with reference to ‘‘union.’’ That is one 
of resolution to the problem of divided Christiani 

Although John Paul II did not sketch out exactly 
that ‘‘union’’ would look like, it raised fears in som 
testant hearts that he was referring to a ‘‘return to Re 
That is not exactly what he said, and rather it sho 
interpreted in the light of the rest of his remarks 
Paul’s. 


Ecumenical Initiatives At the ecumenicé 
vice he commended four Canadian ecumenical initia 
in evangelization; in theological dialogue; in inter-¢ 
coalitions for social justice and human rights; 
prayer. He did not see these as exhausting the possit 
of ecumenical endeavour, but as vital enterprises ( 
road to unity. . 

Pope John Paul II commented ‘‘...the wot 
evangelization bears fruit when Christians of diff 
communions, though not yet fully one, collabor ‘a 
brothers and sisters in Christ, to the degree possib! 
with respect for their particular traditions.’’ This dg 
indicate a fixed idea of what Christian unity mig 
like. 

He did caution Canadians on our pilgrimage tog 
‘*There can be no progress towards unity among us\ 
there is no growth in holiness of life.’’ “‘True ho 

of life, which draws us closer to the heart of the Sai 
will strengthen our bonds of charity with all peopl 
especially with other Christians.’ 

In the area of inter-church coalitions he advane 
ecumenical agenda to include: ‘‘...the needs of 
must take priority over the desires of the rich; the! 
of workers over the maximization of profits; the pi 
vation of the environment over uncontrolled industri 
pansion; production to meet social needs over prog ay 
for military purposes.’ 

Although some will express concern over the i id 

‘“‘union’’ as the form of Christian unity, taken as a¥ 
in his address Pope John Paul II left the form 0 
ultimate unity in Christ open to the leading of the § 


Convergence One important characterist 
that unity for which we pray, will be ‘‘convergence, 
pastoral letter of Canadian churches on the occasi 
the papal visit describes that process: ‘‘As we liv 
work together, especially in coalitions, we becomeé 
of the possibility of a style and way of life that elu: 
appears and recedes. There are moments of longi 
more than mere co-operation, or even better co-oper 


ng for convergence in Christian community, for 
y and mutuality to each other as brothers and sisters 
stian community which affirms the worth and in- 
of our several traditions but also goes beyond and 
than the ties of denominational structure; a loyal- 
h allows us to appropriate the gospel for the quality 
ife together and for others, and which undergirds 
ports all our co-operative efforts.’’ 
i the unity that is prayed for is of fellowship rather 
‘ganization, of a concern and care for the whole 
f Christ rather than patterns of institutionalization. 
‘undamental action is of being in _ inter- 
nication, of talking with each other, and sharing 
and concerns. The fundamental attitude is of 


recognizing each other as fellow servants of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. What follows from there can’t and shouldn’t 
be diagrammed at present. 

In the words of the pastoral letter of Canadian church 
leaders, ‘‘As church leaders in Canada we acknowledge 
our need of renewed commitment to this mission of uni- 
ty. We acknowledge our gratitude for the many wonder- 
ful things that God has effected through our living and 
working together. The mystery of unity, rich in diversity 
and in its essential simplicity, both beckons and impels 
us. We invite the people of this country, and especially 
of our churches, to help us achieve together the greater 
unity of persons willed by God, so that all may have more 
abundant life in him.”’ fel 


Encounter with 


Pope John Paul II 


| 

Heather Johnston, 
with the Moderator of 
® 110th © /General 
miplyenr. Alex"); 
a, were the official 
byterian represen- 
ss at the ecumenical 
ee held in St. Paul’s 
can Church, Toronto, on the occasion 
e visit of Pope John Paul II to Canada 
eptember. The following is the text of 
Iresentation of Dr. Johnston to His 
1ess, delivered at Cody Hall. 


| it deeply moving to be sitting here in this circle 
1 you, sisters and brothers in Christ — truly this 
> to face ecumenism’! Did we not feel an insoluble 
ying us together as we approached God in prayer? 
Joliness, you have come to realize that our context 
1 Canada is a favoured one. Indeed, we have so 
for which to thank God. 

nenically, we have forty years of formal co- 
ion, built on a much older foundation. And at pre- 
> have a ferment which includes the journey of the 
ian Conference of Catholic Bishops and the Cana- 
ouncil of Churches to find a way towards deeper 
gence together. 

recognize, of course, that the whole family of crea- 
not Christian in its religious expression — and that 
who are do not all think and feel at one with each 


other. Indeed, there are grievous wounds in the body. 

We of the Canadian Council of Churches represent 
those who are working towards strengthening the vision 
of unity, towards healing the wounded body, so that the 
words of Jesus’ prayer, recorded for us in the Gospel of 
John, may have more substance as a result of our labour. 

The vision of unity is located centrally in all the tradi- 
tions of Christendom. Each of us, in our own way, longs 
for an end to our painful divisions. Our vast variety could 
provide a rich tapestry, as it were, skilfully interwoven 
— but much more important, provide a more obedient 
expression of the will of Christ! 

We do not seek to eliminate our differences but to 
understand and rejoice in our variousness and to bring 
our weaknesses and our strengths together in faithfulness 


_to Christ’s will. 


Today we find ourselves in a period of transition — and 
hopefully of new beginnings. Such times often are times 
of uncertainty. Thus our greatest challenge is to learn to 
find ways to move beyond the present, with boldness and 
imagination. 

We are grateful for the signs we see in the Roman 
Catholic community in Canada and for your support, your 
Holiness, in the journey towards unity. We look towards 
greater opportunities for, and commitment to, con- 
vergence — and, above all, for openness towards each 
other. Thus we ask you and each other this question: 

How can we see beyond our traditional divisions, the 
hesitations and barriers, so that God can create a new 
spirit within us — that together we may move into the 
future renewed in vitality and strength for his service? 


O 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Alex? Calder 


Phhe centre hes Shirred 


A the Korean Airlines’ plane slowly circled over Seoul, Korea, the 
Sice cleared. Mary Garvin and I had no idea of the surprises which 
awaited us below in the city of over ten million people. 

The surprises that awaited us were in The Presbyterian Church of Korea — 
P.C.K. as the Koreans call it. I was there to represent our church at the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the beginnings of Protestantism in Korea. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada was involved from the outset. 


Surprise number one was at the 
great Centennial service at the Cham- 
sil Gymnasium, where part of the 
1988 Olympics will be held. No one 
knew how many were there — 
somewhere between twenty and thir- 
ty thousand people. The service began 
with a procession of three hundred, 
many carrying banners, including the 
one crafted by the late Esther Younie, 
on behalf of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and presented by me to the 
PC 

During the three and one-half hour 
service, Communion was served very 
quickly. Yes, the organization was 
superb. There were a youth choir of 
eight hundred, a youth orchestra of 
fifty to one hundred, and both of these 
groups performed like professionals 


thetentrevotithe 
Christian church has 


moved....so quietly we 
didn’t know it was 
happening. 


under expert direction. On the 
spacious platform where the many 
guests were seated, I received the Let- 
ter of Appreciation presented to our 
church in recognition of our part in the 
development of The Presbyterian 
Church of Korea. It is written in both 
English and Korean and will be 
displayed in our church offices. The 
service was truly overwhelming. 

In the morning, at the same place, 
sO many women turned out for the 


CONTINUING AND LAY EDUCATION 


EVENTS 


EWART COLLEGE 


*“WORSHIP, TEACHING 


AND SERVICE: 


Resources from our 
Jewish neighbours’”’ 
FEBRUARY 8-12, 1985 


*“STORYTELLING: 


The Enchantment of Imagination 


+? 


JUNE 7-12, 1985 


For further information contact: 
Ewart College 

156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 
(416) 979-2501 
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women’s meeting, perhaps forty tho 
sand, that thousands more had to| 
turned away. The women were pa 
ticularly excited because the questi 
of the ordination of women was to] 
raised at General Assembly. . 

The second surprise was the ope 
ing of Assembly at Yung Nak Chure 
which seats five thousand — ye 
that’s right; looks like acres of pe 
At the close of Communion they sat 
‘‘Let the Lower Lights be Burning 
(we joined, in English) — what 
thrilling experience in the faith! 
in the evening, I was asked to brit 
greetings to the Assembly, through ¢ 
interpreter of course, and I did so w 
great enthusiasm on your behalf. 

By the way, the request for the ¢ 
dination of women was rejected. B 
I saw those Korean Presbytert 
women, and they will keep at it p 
tiently and will finally get the recogn 
tion they seek and richly deserve. 

Yung Nak Church has sixty tho 
sand members and is the large 
Presbyterian congregation in f 
world. They have five services ¢ 
Sunday and fill the pews five tim 
over! They had two thousand teé 
agers in Sunday School with two hui 
dred teachers, and I could go on a 
on. ; 
Please don’t get upset because yo 
congregation is not doing as well; 
Yung Nak. We all must work with th 
people and resources we have. Rejoi 
with the P.C.K. in those things tht 
are doing right! ; 

Through this whole experience 
the Far East, it became clear to m 
and to other westerners too, that 
centre of the Christian church h 
moved from the West to the Thi 
World....so quietly we didn’t know 
was happening. 


Ms 3 bo 


CHCw 


crieff hills community 


cnceen™m® yl 


A] conre® 


| Crieff Hills Community is the national retreat 
and conference centre of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. It seeks to serve the 
Gi Bs ' Eine. needs of congregations, the persons within 
oi a Wat By m them, and others by providing a place of 
aio gon o WW. Spiritual growth, christian fellowship and 
leadership development in a peaceful coun- 
tryside setting. 


MACLEAN HALE 


VHERE IT IS 


Nee eee nena eee eee LEE DE) 


Srieff Hills Community is located on 250 first minister became a newspaper man and 


icres of rolling farm and woodland in central subsequently founded “Maclean's” maga- 
Intario near Guelph and Cambridge. The zine, “The Financial Post” and Maclean Hun- 
sommunity is just 3 km south of Hwy. #401 ter publishers. Over the years this son, J.B. 
ind 5 km west of Highway #6 on Puslinch Mclean, bought up adjacent farmland and 
Soncession Road #1. when he died in 1950 he left a model working 
_ The property was first worked by Highland farm of 250 acres and its buildings to the 
Scots who settled the area in the 1830's. Presbyterian Church in Canada. For the next 
They cleared the land and built sturdy log 25 years the property was rented out for 
sabins and barns. They established a Presb- farming and private residents. 


yterian church at Crieff. The eldest son of the 
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WHAT IT DOES 


The number of training and retreat programs 
offered at Crieff Hills Community has sub- 
stantially increased since it began operating 
in 1975 as a conference and retreat centre. 
The number of programs has increased by 
214% since 1977. The number of people has 
also grown dramatically by 239% since 1977. 


In order to be of service to congregations 
and individuals Crieff Hills offers several 
types of programs on a regular basis. These 
include: eldership training, board of manag- 
ers workships, church school, teacher train- 
ing, senior citizens weeks, church music, 
bible study and christian life training. Also, 
new programs are introduced in response to 
needs, interests and concerns. 


Animportant part of the work at Crieff Hills 
Community is to provide leadership tailored 
to the specific needs of congregational and 
other christian groups utilizing our facilities. 
These programs can be based on any one of 
Our regular programs or on specific topics 
chosen by the group and planned co- 
operatively with our program staff. Also, 
groups may utilize our facilities and conduct 
their own programs. 


Since 1981, we have made our facilities 
available on a fee paying basis to business, 


r a id 
ie SAS ' ae of 
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Dove House 


industrial, and government groups during) 
mid-week, when the facilities were notin use : 
by church groups. These groups conduct) 
their own planning and training sessions andy 
utilize our facilities in keeping with the spirit 
of the place. ; 


WHO IT SERVES 


re: 


The number of church and non-church peo- 
ple using Crieff Hills Community has stead- 
ily increased over the past few years. The 
credibility of the programs and the benefits 
accruing to people utilizing the centre are 
reflected by steadily increased over-night 
registrations, increased day use, repeat reg- 
istrations, many new groups seeking accom- 
modation and the written and oral expres- 
sions of appreciation received from persons 
using our facilities and participating in ou 
programs. q 
One person wrote, “to say what Crieff Hills 
means to me would be very difficult. | have 
come here very tired and | found rest, | have 
come here in turmoil and | have found peace. 
| have come here seeking - like a voice crying 
in the wilderness - and | found. | have also 
found friends at Crieff Hills - acquaintances 
yes but also friends in christian love - a trea- 
sure beyond price.” | 


CHtas 


crieff hills community 


CRIEFF BRIEFF 


JANUARY 1985 


ease don't waste me. I’m an excellent resource! 


ease don't let me sit in a basket, or be set aside in a pile of papers. . 

do my best work when I am hanging up where people can see my flipside, and when I am 
uoted i in your church newsletter & Sunday bulletins. 

boosts oda morale when you talk about me with others. 


| 


TENTION: MINISTERS AND OTHER 
“ONGREGATIONAL LEADERS | 


lease examine the 1985 programs carefully and consider 
ho in your congregation might wish to attend and would 
enefit from participation in these programs. A considera- 
le number of people are involved in the program planning 
fC.H.C. and it is our desire to touch people and congrega- 
ons where the need is. We would encourage you to let us 
now of any topics and speakers that we might consider in 
ur planning. 


A NOTE ON PROGRAM FLYERS 


/e are no longer sending out the large packages of flyers 
n individual programs. We are still printing them and they 
re available to those who request more information on a 
pecific program. Some are being sent to central presbyter- 
ss in bulk. Congregations or individuals, who wish to havea 
opy of each program flyer that we print throughout the 
ear, can be placed on aspecial mailing list. Please send us 
3.00 to cover the cost of postage and the name of your 
Ongregation and a mailing address. 


PERSONAL RETREATS 


$ well as having facilities for groups of 10 to 70 people or 
1ore, we try to serve individuals seeking a place that will 
ccommodate one person or a couple in a cozy stone 
uilding. It is electrically heated and completely self con- 
ained. Furnished with fridge, stove, table, bed-chesterfield, 
hower and toilet facilities, it makes being a hermit a physi- 
ally comfortable experience. It can be booked and used 
ven on weekends when the other large buildings are filled 
jith groups. But either on busy weekends or quieter mid- 
jeeks, our 250 acres of farm lanes and woodland paths 


reate an experience of peaceful refreshment. Contact us to. 


wake a booking. 
dl 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOLUNTEERS 


In order to help C.H.C. continue its service to people, and to 
improve and grow, we need the help of many people. Our 
staff can only handle so many of our tasks. We are always 
looking for individuals with an interest in us and some time 
to share. For example we appreciated the help given in 
taking stock in our bookstore, stuffing envelopes for major 
mailings, cutting trees and firewood, painting, and other 
jobs. These are all projects that need to be done each year. 
We could also use help in making curtains, and re- 
decoration of some of our buildings. For those handy in 
construction we have two small building projects waiting 
for volunteers on work parties. Our garden areas are grow- 
ing and we would appreciate help from those who would 


like to help us renew them and other landscape jobs. 

For those persons interested in something longer than a 
day of volunteer work, we have opportunities for week long 
stays or more. We can provide accommodation and work 
out an arrangement for meals. 
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1985 EVENTS 


L * CONGREGATIONAL RENEWAL 
January 11-13 


Back by popular demand! 

Under the leadership of the Reverend Gordon Turner, this effective 
and well tested program is designed to produce a team of persons 
equipped to reach out to those people on or outside the fringes of 
congregational life. For the weekend to operate effectively and to 
be of the most benefit to your congregation there should be three or 
more people including the minister present from each congrega- 
tion. 

Many congregations are now using this exciting program with 
positive results. 

COST: $90./person 


L _ CHURCH SECRETARIES 
January 21-23 


This mid-week gathering of a special group of people is designed 
for sharing and caring. There will be discussion on work related 
concerns, like effective listening and the care and feeding of volun- 
teers. The important focus will be on spiritual and physical nour- 
ishment. The person who ministers to many in the congregation 
becomes the recipient of this retreat ministry. Congregations 
should make this event their gift to their secretary. 

COST: $75./person 


CE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SEMINARS 
FOR TEACHER/LEADERS 
I Spiritual - Biblical Foundations January 25-26 


This will be the first in our new series of Christian Education events. 
The purpose will be to help teachers and leaders to develop a 
realistic vision and a deeper awareness of their ministry, with a 
special emphasis on personal spiritual development, becoming 
more aware of the content of scripture and our Presbyterian herit- 
age and how to apply both in the classroom. Teachers will be 
encouraged to seek ways of relating Christian living to Christian 
education. This is part of a series that will take a more in-depth look 
at issues relating to teaching in Sunday church school, and mid- 
week children and youth groups. 
LEADERSHIP: Dr. Brian Fraser, Lynn Harris, Calvin Hayes, 
Rev. Bob Spencer. 

COST: $64./person 


LIFE TOGETHER: Married Couples Renewal 
F February 8-10 


Here is a time to enrich your marriage and strengthen your family 

life. The focus will be on sharing and communication between 

couples. We are aware of the increased pressures On marriage and 

the roles of men and women today, and the need to work together 

to build better relationships. This weekend is designed to provide 

the experience upon which to build. It will not be a counselling 

session but a time when positive feelings and basic love can be 

nurtured. 

LEADERSHIP: Rev. & Mrs. Noble Dean, Rev. Bob Spencer 
COST: $145./couple 

MINISTERING TO 
THE BABY BOOM GENERATION 
February 17-19 
(For Ministers and Professional Church Workers) 

A leadership event centered on the Congregational Ministry to and 

with young adults. This age group of 20-38 year olds should make 

up almost half of our congregations. Where are they? What are their 

religious needs and concerns? What are the unique issues of their 

particular stage in the life journey? How can congregations minis- 

ter to this group and develop a new resource for lay ministry? This 

event begins at 5:30 p.m. on Sunday evening. 

LEADERSHIP: Robert T. Gribbon, Alban Institute, Washington 

D.C, COST: $150./person 


Pp PEACEMAKING = 
February 22- 24 


weekend we will be looking briefly at the Global situation, however, | 
there will also be an emphasis on exciting, practical ways that weas §, 
adults or our children can become effective peacemakers at home, } 
school, church, in our communities and further afield. 
LEADERSHIP: will come from leaders in church and society 
COST: 3: /person 


L CHURCH MANAGERS 
| March 1-3. 


Of interest both to managers who have been recently elected to the” 
Board of Managers or Finance/Property Committee, or to those 
who have served several years and want to share with others - 
working with the same concerns. We will be looking at the tasks and 
effective workings of those entrusted with the management of the 
financial and property affairs of the congregation. Issues like con- 
trolling maintenance costs, energy conservation, effective problem 
solving techniques will be discussed. This workshop will be of 
benefit to the entire congregation of those who attend. 
LEADERSHIP: Bob Mauchan, Dave Pinnington, Murray Ross. 
COST: $75./person 


P YOUTH WINTER WEEK 
March 10-12 


This gathering of young people set for the first days of the Spring 
Break will be for young people ages 12-15 years. While the older 
teens meet for their P.Y.P.S. gathering in Hamilton the younger set 
will be having a program at Crieff Hills Community. Registration will 
be on Sunday evening at 7:00 p.m. 
LEADERSHIP; Rev. Angus Sutherland, Mrs. Lynn Harris, Heather 
Thompson 

COST: $45./person 


* LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 
March 15 


A New Pre-Marriage Course-Introduction for Ministers 

Ed Bader, one of the designers of this videotape counselling 
resource, will present the material and method as it is designed to — 
be used within a congregational program before a marriage and — 
then one year after the wedding. This will be an opportunity to see 
and use the resource and learn how to use it from a highly ~ 
respected marriage counsellor who researched and wrote it. 

COST: $20./person 


P — LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 
March 15-17. ~ 


A Weekend for Engaged Couples 
This will be a special opportunity for those couples planning to get 
married soon, to come away to a highly successful pre-marriage 
course and under the leadership of one of the developers of that 
course, Ed Bader, a highly respected marriage counsellor. Video- 
taped films and discussion will focus on communication in mar- 
riage, family backgrounds, handling money and sexuality. 
COST: $75./person 


re 


L WORKSHOP FOR ¥ 
LEADERS AND ADVISORS OF YOUTH 
March 22-23 


This program will be geared to all Youth Veaders and. those people 
concerned with establishing such a program. This event will pro- 
vide ample opportunity for sharing with one another in formal and - 
informal discussions. Under the leadership of seasoned youth 
leaders we will examine such issues as how to become an effective © 
youth leader, the qualifications of a youth leader, working effec- — 
tively ina team, getting a group started and keeping it going. There 
will be opportunity to talk about individual group needs and how to » 
plan in order to meet these needs. Workshops will be offered on 
specific areas of concern. 
LEADERSHIP: Lorna Raper, Gwen Brown, Wayne Hancock, and 
Lynn Harris 
COST: $63./person 


GOOD FRIDAY PRAYER RETREAT 
 April46 > 
“Come ye away and rest awhile” 
_ What better way to follow our Lord’s invitation than to set aside 
Maundy Thursday until Saturday. There will be time for group Bible 
study and individual meditation, and quiet time to be renewed 
Spiritually and physically. Beginning with Maundy Thursday we will 
follow through the encounters of Jesus in those last days before his 
resurrection. The retreat carries through until Saturday afternoon. 
COST: $72./person 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE April 7th, 5:30am 


Thisi is ameaningful service held by our hilltop cross as we gather to 
‘celebrate the victorious resurrection of our Saviour. The service will 
‘be followed by breakfast served in Maclean Hall. 


F . SPRING FAMILY DAY April 21st 


‘Come and take a walk, guided by a naturalist, through our beautiful 
‘woods on this Sunday afternoon; as the whole of nature begins to 
awaken from its winter nap. The theme of this day will be “New 
Life”. Our walk in the woods will be followed by a brief devotion and 
snack before going home. This event will be aimed at all who love to 
be out of doors and will be appropriate for people of all ages. 


P FOCUS ON “LIVING FAITH” May35 


Looking at our new statement of faith as a resource for personal 

‘and group worship; for witness and daily life. This statement and 
the weekend are designed to strengthen us in approaching life from 
a Christian perspective, with the knowledge that God is greater 
than our doubts, and than the evil and secular forces in the world. 
-Members of the writing team will be present to share their reasons 
for writing the statement as it is, and their visions for the church. 


COST: $74./person 
* SPACE FOR GOD: 
ie THE PASTOR AND PRAYER May68 


‘Three days (Monday to Wednesday) for ministers and other church 
workers including spouses that will be a blessing spiritually, physi- 
Cally and emotionally. The leader Reverend Don Postema was a 
research fellow under Henri Nouwen working on a Reformed 
_Understanding of Spirituality. He is author of the book “Space for 
God”: the study and practice of prayer and spirituality. The program 
-will include the daily patterns of worship, personal spiritual exer- 
'Cises, talks, group discussions and times of silence. 
COST: $95.00/person, $180./couple 


CHRISTIAN EDICATION SEMINARS: 
CE FOR TEACHERS AND LEADERS 


ft Communication Skills 
Brhesecondi in our series of four C.E. seminars will focus on how to 
“communicate the faith with children of various ages. We will dis- 
cuss listening, questioning and interpreting skills (verbal and non- 
verbal); also communicating effectively with the C.E. Committee 
_and Congregation. This will be a very practical seminar and one not 
to be missed by those wishing to improve their teaching skills. 
j COST: $64./person 


P SPRING WEEK FORSENIORSI May 1317 
SPRING WEEK FOR SENIORS II May 27-31 


Take part in one of these weeks for Senior Adults. This is a beautiful 
ime of the year to be in the country. Many come year after year to 
enjoy a time of physical and spiritual refreshment, to renew old 
friendships and make new ones. There is time for chatting, resting, 
walking, outings to places of interest close by, and Bible Studies. 
ur Theme for these studies will be “Mountain Top Experiences in 


the Bible”. COST: $125./person 
Pp “WOMEN'S RETREAT May31-June2 


This weekend will provide a wonderful opportunity for women of all 
ages to come together for Spiritual and Physical refreshment. Our 
speaker, Cathie Nicol, born and raised in China, the daughter of 
Missionary Parents, has worked with Inter Varsity Christian Fellow- 
hip in Canada since its inception in 1930. Although Cathie now 
lives in Calgary, she is a popular speaker at Women’s Conferences 
throughout the country. While she has never married, her children 


May 10-12 


CHGS 


span the globe. Her influence on students’ lives has been profound. 
Cathie has a warm, lively and immensely practical faith which she 
communicates very effectively. She will have something of worth to 
share with all, no matter what age. 
REGISTER NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT!! 
COST: $82./person 


ANNUAL SERVICE OF WITNESS 
Sunday, June 2nd, 3:30 p.m. 
This service will be a time of Praise and Thanksgiving for the 
ministry of the past ten years at Crieff Hills Community. There will 
be opportunity to tour the property after the service. Bring a picnic 
supper and coffee, tea, and cold drinks will be available. Plan to stay 
after the women’s weekend or come early before the General 
Assembly which will be held in Guelph just 10 miles away. 


P S.LAM. June 24-28 


The letters stand for Service, Leadership and Mission. This pro- 
gram is aimed at giving teens, who have just completed another 
year at high school, the opportunity for some hands-on Christian 
Service, (work around the property), Christian leadership training 
and learning first hand from one of our church missionaries. This is 
a great time of building community and talking through some of the 
inevitable concerns that come with being a teen in today’s society. 
Registration Fee is $30.00 (other costs will be covered by work 
carried out) 


FL SUMMER HOLIDAY WEEK August 4-10 


We are again offering a Summer holiday week but with a whole new 
format. It will include something for adults, teens and children. We 
are looking for families and adults from all across Canada to gather 
at Crieff Hills Community. There will be a morning program for 
children while adults join in one of two parallel programs, “Living a 
Wholistic Lifestyle” or “Leading Small Groups in Adult Education”. 
There will be afternoon free time for families on their own to join in 
outings organized by us. A special Theme Speaker and evening 
programs will round out the week. Choose your accommodation: 
your trailer or tent or our retreat houses or lodges. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Weekend events begin with registration at 6:00 p.m. and supper at 
7:00 p.m. on Friday, unless stated otherwise. Full weekend events 
usually conclude around 2:00 p.m. on Sunday. 

All costs quoted include provincial sales tax on meals and accom- 
modation. Accommodation is based on double occupancy; single 
occupancy will be subject to availability and to a surcharge. 

In order to register for a program please send us your name, full 
address, phone number, name and date of the event along with a 
holding fee of $2.00 for single day events, $10.00 for events going 
over one night, $20.00 for those over two nights, $30.00 for longer 
events. Registration should be sent as soon as possible since some 
events tend to fill up quickly. Don't leave it till tomorrow. 

If you wish further specific information about any of these pro- 
grams, please contact us at Crieff Hills Community, R.R. #2, Pus- 
linch, Ontario NOB 2J0 or phone (519) 824-7898 between 8:30 a.m. 
and 5:00 p.m. Monday-Friday. 


BURSARY ASSISTANCE 
(Crieff Helping People Fund) 

A small bursary fund is available to help in meeting costs for 
participants who request assistance and who do not have access to 
a congregational lay training fund. Please make a note on your 
registration, if you wish C.H.P.F. assistance. 

Donations to augment this C.H.P. fund would be appreciated. Any 
gifts over five dollars will receive a receipt for income tax purposes. 
Large gifts can be invested at your request, and the interest used as 
bursary or program leadership aid. 


LEGEND 


CE events in our new Christian Education program for teachers 
and leaders designed especially to augment Presbytery and 
congregational training programs. 

events for other congregational leaders. 

events for personal enrichment and growth. 

events that have an additional family focus. 

for ministers and professional church workers. 
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FUTURE EVENTS 


AUTUMN WEEK FOR SENIORS I 
Pp September 9-13 

AUTUMN WEEK FOR SENIORS II 

September 23-27 


Come for a country holiday in the early fall. The trees will just be 
thinking of changing colour. Again there will be time for walks, 
conversations beside a roaring fire in the lodges and Bible studies 
and discussion. 


CE TEACHER SKILLS 

September 14 
This is a great opportunity for S.S. teachers with less than two 
years’ experience to spend the day learning some basic teaching 
skills. Come prepared to gather lots of good ideas from expe- 


rienced teachers who will be leading the workshops. Bring a bag 
lunch. 


OPEN HOUSE AND CORN ROAST 
September 15th 


Don't miss this opportunity to bring your friends to see Crieff Hills 
Community. Horse drawn wagon rides around the property fol- 
lowed by a delicious feed of fresh corn. A free will offering will be 
received to cover the meal and other expenses. (large groups 
should pre-register) 


PL CHRISTIANS IN EDUCATION 
September 20-22 


Last year’s conference for teachers, administrators, parents and 
trustees connected with the Public Education system was such a 
success that we plan a second one. We are at a critical time for 
Public Education and Christians need to make their voice heard 
before decisions are made that will seriously affect our schools. 


P BIBLE STUDY WEEKEND 
October 4-6 


Focus on the book of Genesis and its message for Christians today. 


APPLE PICKING EXCURSIONS 
FOR SENIORS 
October 15th 


This day after thanksgiving event will include lunch and a visit to a 
nearby orchard to see a commercial apple farm and taste the 
various fruits from the trees. 


* EVANGELISM: FACE TO FACE 
October 16-17 


A training event for ministers in order to prepare them to lead this 
workshop in their own congregations. Based on the new resource 
produced by the Church Growth Committee. Plan to stay on for the 
Pastoral Care event. 


* THE PASTOR AS PART OF 
THE CARE TEAM ~ 


October 18 


(for clergy and Pastoral Workers) 
The medical and clerical professions are increasingly aware of tha 
importance of the latter being a part of the Care Team. Dr. Ruth 
Alison of Princess Margaret Hospital will hold a one day seminar, 
for clergy and others involved in the pastoral ministry, on this 
important subject. 


L,P PASTORAL VISITATION 
October 18-20 — 


This weekend will be training particularly for Lay visitors of Hospital 
and Shut-ins. It will be led by Dr. Ruth Alison of the Princess 
Margaret Hospital, and Dr. John Scott of Women’s College Hospital 
who is also an ordained Presbyterian Minister. Both of our leaders: 
for this event have widespread experience in the care of people in 
Hospital. This will be a very helpful weekend for all who are already 
involved in or thinking of being involved in this ministry. 


L ELDERS’ WORKSHOP 
November 1-3 


This ever popular training event for newly ordained elders and for 
those with more experience gives every elder a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to share with those in the same position from many different 
churches from around the province. Said one person: att was a 
wonderful experience that | will never forget.” : 


P,F CHRISTMAS AT CRIEFF — | 
December Ist and 8th ud 


This event is being offered for the second year in a row and because 
of the tremendous response in 1984, it will be held on two succes- 
sive Sunday afternoons. 


P NEW YEARS CELEBRATION 
December 31-January 1 


A Celebration for all Adults. 


WAGON OR SLEIGH RIDES 


We now have access to a beautiful team of Belgian 
horses. Many groups enjoy coming to Crieff Hills fora. 
wagon or sleigh ride. Some guests incorporate such 
an activity into their weekend retreat plans. The cost 
for such a ride is $25.00/hour or $14/half hour. It is 
important that groups arrive well in advance of their 
scheduled ride to avoid having the horses stand in the 
cold. For registration or further information please 
contact the office. NN 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 

(RR#2, Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0) 

is located near Guelph and Cambridge 
3 km south of Hwy. #401 

5 km west of Hwy. #6 

on Puslinch Concession #1 just west of Side Road 25 
Office Phone (519) 824- ree (Weekdays 8:30 a.m.- 
5:00 p.m.) we 


Director - Reverend Robert Spencer 
Registrar - Mrs. Lynn Harris 

Secretary - Miss Janice Pearce 
Campaign Co-ordinator - Mr. Ken Self 
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RESENT FACILITIES AND NEEDS 


ae 


When the Reverend Robert Spencer was appointed Direc- 
tor in 1975 the property began to be developed as a retreat 
land conference centre. First a stone herdsman’s cottage 
was renovated into a retreat house for 18 people and named 
the House of the Shepherd. The next year a log cabin was 
remodelled into a retreat house for 12 people and is now 
‘known as the House of the Prophet. In 1983 the retreat 
facilities were expanded by the conversion of a stone house, 
‘namely, the House of the Dove, to accommodate 18 people. 


| In 1977 the stone school house was remodelled and 
‘expanded by an addition to house a commercial type kit- 
chen. It was renamed Maclean Hall and became the dining 
hall and meeting area for the centre. In the same project St. 
Matthew’s Lodge was built thereby enabling Crieff Hills to 
offer better conference and lay education programs. In 
reponse to demand a second lodge, St. Mark’s, was built in 
1978 to bring the conference sleeping facilities to 30 beds. 
‘Other necessary renovations and additions have been 
accomplished. 


The number of people using Crieff Hills has increased 
significantly and the demand has now exceeded the present 
facilities for accommodation, meetings and recreational 
purposes. 


4 y f / THE HOUSE Of THE DOVE 


1 Ips A magnificent stone house 
=. built in 1872 now serves as a 
q retreat house for 18 to 20 

3 : people. Equipped with 


cooking facilities, 


ST. MATTHEW'S LODGE _ Built in 1977 and °78 just a few steps 
and ST. MARK'S LODGE {om hasta ul ch ae Sets 


THE HERMITAGE 
Once a milkhouse, this 
delightful cottage provides 
a self-contained. private 
retreat for an individual or 
couple. 


MacLEAN HALL 


A one room schoolhouse built 

in 1874 now serves as the main 
kitchen and dining hall, offices 
and bookstore 
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THE HOUSE Of 
THE SHEPHERD 
Originally a herdsman’s 
7 ae cottage, this house has 
kitchen facilities and 
, room for 18 in bunk 
Ye beds 
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THE PROPHET 

A squared-log house built in 1838. It 
is now fully equipped with a kitchen 
and accommodation for 10-12 in 
bunks and single beds 


C.H.C. 8 


MOVING FORWARD 


In order to meet the growing demand for programs 
and for use of the facilities, it is now necessary to 
expand Crieff Hills Community to include a central 
conference building. This new building will provide 
additional accommodation for large and small group 
meetings, sleeping (20 bedrooms), recreational and 
lounge areas, and administrative offices. The esti-~ 
mated cost of building and furnishing the conference 
building is.$2,250,000. 


Approval has been given by the Administrative 
Council of the Presbyterian Church in Canada for a 
financial campaign to raise the funds to build this 
conference building. The two year appeal to congre- 
gations in the Synods of Hamilton and London, 
Toronto and Kingston, and part of the Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario that is within Ontario is 
scheduled to being in September 1985. 


We hope you will support this program of growth by 
your prayers. 
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CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY (RR#2, Puslinch, 
Ontario NOB 2J0) 
is located near Guelph and Cambridge 

3 km south of Hwy. #401 
5 km west of Hwy. #6 a 
on Puslinch Concession #1 just west of Side Road 2! 


Office Phone (519) 824-7898 (Weekdays 8:30 a.m. 
5:00 p.m.) ; 
Director - Reverend Robert Spencer A 
Registrar - Mrs. Lynn Harris . 

Secretary - Miss Janice Pearce 

Campaign Co-ordinator - Mr. Ken Self 
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The following feature is a_ slightly 
modified version of a term paper assign- 
ment, completed by a young Presbyterian 
woman in her fourth year of a Religious 
Studies major at the University of Toron- 
to. It is, understandably, not a survey in 
the technical, scientific sense, i.e., with 
thousands of questionnaires and 


computer-collated results. However it 7s 
a thoughtful and carefully constructed 
compilation of opinion from a broad 
spectrum of Presbyterians. We trust you 
will find it interesting reading ina month 
when thoughts on Christian unity are 
given an ‘official’ place on the calendar. 

JRD 


A Sampler. of 
Presbyterian Opinion 
On Unity. . 


by Kathleen Bolton 


his article looks at the responses of various Presbyterians 
to a mini-survey regarding the ecumenical movement and 
Church union. A wide spectrum of people were questioned, 
to give a broad view of what Presbyterians are thinking about 
unity today. 


Since the Presbyterian Church has a strong emphasis 
on the Bible as the written Word of God, the survey first 
asked if the contemporary movement toward overcom- 
ing Christian divisions is consonant with the teaching of 
scripture. Specific texts were then asked for. A majority 
of those surveyed responded with a definite ‘‘yes’’ with 
a reference to the texts which they had in mind. 

The text most commonly quoted was the passage in the 
twelfth chapter of Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, 
which refers to the Church as the body of Christ. Especial- 
ly noted was verse twelve saying, *‘For just as the body 


is one and has many members, and all-the members of 
the body, though many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ.”’ 

Paul seems to be the author of most of the more popular 
quotes which are consonant with the ecumenical move- 
ment. Ephesians 4: 1-16 and I Corinthians 1:10-17 are tied 
for a three-way second place (with respect to frequency) 
with verses from John 17. The emphasis of this second 
quote from this Corinthian letter is: “‘I appeal to you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that all 
of you agree and that there be no dissensions among you, 
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but that you be united in the same mind and the same judg- 
ment’’ (I Corinthians 1:10). 

The key verse in Ephesians reminds us that there is 
‘fone Lord, one faith, one baptism’’ (Ephesians 4:5). 

John 17 has been said to contain Jesus’ prayer for uni- 
ty. The reason for this can be seen when Jesus prays, *‘that 
they may also be one, even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me’’ (John 17:21). 

Other verses, which were only mentioned once each, 
included John 10:6, Romans 12:4-5, I Corinthians 3 and 
Galatians 3:28. 

All of the verses listed so far have been from the New 
Testament. However, two of the ministers surveyed also 
included an Old Testament reference in their responses. 
The Psalmist pleads for unity among brothers in Psalm 
133. Also, there are texts referring to Israel as God’s cove- 
nant community, with the eschatological promise that one 
day all remnants or tribes will be gathered back together. 

Although everyone surveyed replied that ecumenism 
may at least be construed as consonant with the teaching 
of scripture, those who refrained from citing texts felt they 
had a valid reason. One man who did include two scrip- 
ture references in his response cautioned that this does 
not prove anything. As another respondent put it, “‘Even 
the devil can quote scripture for his own ends.’’ 

Another way of expressing these reservations is that 
scripture has often been open to fairly wide interpreta- 
tion. After all, historically speaking it has contributed to 
as many (if not more) divisions as it has unions. Reference 
was made to the original division between the Reformers 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Thus, the overcoming 
of Christian divisions may also be seen as inconsistent 
with scripture. Unless the Church of Rome has changed 
since men such as Luther, Calvin and Knox saw that, bas- 
ed on their understanding of scripture, it was necessary 
to separate, how can we simply reverse their conclusion? 
One man did say that the Roman Catholic Church has pro- 
gressed and reformed to such a degree, that if it had been 
then, in the sixteenth century, like it is now, the Refor- 
mation would not have been forced. 

However, it was also mentioned that Christian divisions 
may have a positive aspect. After all, they incorporate 
individual congregations which might otherwise become 
complacent; they take a good look at specific areas of 
church doctrine, theology and government. 

On the other hand, one student minister points out that 
negative divisions, such as those characterized by hatred, 
mistrust or ill will, need to be reconciled. This is conso- 
nant with not only the written Word, but also the living 
Word, the Spirit of Christ. After all, such unhappy divi- 
sions cause a breakdown in relationships. In such a situa- 
tion, when one member suffers, all suffer. 

Contrarily, there are also cases of agreeing to disagree, 
differences of opinion or ‘‘happy’’ disagreements. Such 
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situations show the versatility of the Church. Now is an | 
appropriate time to refer back to the initial text mention-  } 


ed regarding this question. Although the Church is one | 


body, it does have many different parts, with various func- | 
tions. They do not all behave the same way, but each part — 
is needed for its own unique contribution to the body as} 
a whole. They do, however, work together, in co- © 
operation with a common purpose. So we, as Christians, 
should be united in the purpose of proclaiming the Gospel 
and witnessing to it. It was suggested that this (rather than 
uniformity of doctrine and government) ought to be the 
main emphasis of the ecumenical movement. 

The second question asked how the following two 
quotations, from documents respected by the Presbyterian 
Church, relate to the ecumenical goal for church unity. 
1) ‘‘And I believe in one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 

Church.’’ (The Nicene Creed) 

2) The catholick or universal church, which is invisible, 
consists of the whole number of the elect that have 
been, are or shall be gathered into one, under Christ 
the head thereof; and is the spouse, the body, the 
fullness of him that filleth all in all. 

IT. The visible church, which is also catholick or 
universal under the gospel (not confined to one na- 
tion, as before under the law), consists of all these 
throughout the world that profess the true religion, 
together with their children; and is the kingdom of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, 
out of which there is no ordinary possibility of 
salvation. 

III, Unto this catholick visible church Christ hath 
given the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, 
for the gathering and perfecting of the saints in this 
life, to the end of the world; and doth by his own 
presence and Spirit, according to his promise, make 
them effectual thereunto. 

IV. The catholick church hath been sometimes 
more, sometimes less visible. And particular chur- 
ches, which are members thereof, are more or less 
pure, according as the doctrine of the gospel is 
taught and embraced, ordinances administered, and 
publick worship performed more or less purely in 
them. 

V. The purest churches under heaven are subject 
both to mixture and error; and some have so 
degenerated as to become no churches of Christ, 
but synagogues of Satan. Nevertheless, there shall 
be always a church on earth to worship God accord- 
ing to his will. 

VI. There is no other head of the church but the Lord 
Jesus Christ: nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense 
be head thereof; but is that antichrist, that man of 
sin, and son of perdition, that exalteth himself in 
the church against Christ, and all that is called God. 

(The Westminster Confession of Faith, Chap. XXV.) 


Almost all of those surveyed recognized that both of 
these quotes affirm a unity which existed when each of 
them was written, and still exists today, though today it 
just happens to consist of several different denominations. 


.. if ecumenism attempts 
‘oO create unity 


it Pe SeiLOserror, 


We have a unity which is a part of the essence of Christ’s 
Church. It is because of his Lordship as its Head that it 
is united, and it is the Spirit of Christ present among Chris- 
tians which makes the Church ‘‘Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic.’”’ 

This unity within the Church exists with or without the 
ecumenical movement. If this movement’s goal is to ex- 
press this unity, then it is good and agreeable to the Nicene 
Creed and the Westminster Confession of Faith. However, 
if ecumenism attempts to create unity it falls into error. 

The Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry document, pro- 
duced by the Faith and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches, declares that they are ‘‘striving 
together to realize the goal of visible Church unity....So 
it is that the stated aim of the Commission is ‘to proclaim 
the oneness of the Church of Jesus Christ and to call the 
churches to the goal of visible unity in one faith and one 
eucharist fellowship, expressed in worship and common 
life in Christ, in order that the world might believe’ (By- 
Laws). (Baptism, Eucharist And Ministry, pp. vii-viii) 

It was pointed out that the Nicene Creed and the Con- 
fession of Faith must be looked at within their own 
historical contexts. Neither one is from our age and both 
speak to conditions of their own times. This is especially 
true regarding the Confession of Faith (even though it is 
the more recent of the two documents). The Westminster 
Confession is a polemical treatise attempting to justify the 
Protestant Church’s initial and continuing separation from 
the Roman Catholic Church and a rebuttal to the corrup- 
tion and abuses which existed within the Church of Rome. 
Thus, it is concerned with purity of doctrine. For these 
reasons some of its statements (which were seen by one 
student minister as arrogant and over-authoritative) took 
the tone that they did. 

Fortunately, few within the Protestant Church continue 
to hold this view regarding the Pope. (However, his posi- 
tion is still seen by many as being over-exalted.) If call- 
ing the Pope ‘‘the antichrist,’ and the Roman Catholic 
Church *‘a synagogue of Satan’’ were still popular Pro- 
testant stances today, the ecumenical movement would be 
greatly deterred, and the Westminster Confession would 
do little to promote ecumenism. 

The third question looked at the main factors prevent- 
ing all of the Presbyterians from joining with the 
Methodists and Congregationalists in 1925 to form The 
United Church of Canada. 

A multitude of reasons were presented by those 
surveyed, and likely each reason was relevant to some 
Presbyterians at that time. The main factor, reflected in 
many of the other reasons, is emphasized by one of the 
ministers surveyed. He suggested that the fact that not all 
Presbyterians became United was due to the leading of 


the Holy Spirit. This he supports by pointing to the fact 
that not all who prayed for guidance in this matter were 
led to vote for Church Union. 

Since the Methodists were a larger group, the 
Presbyterians were justified in fearing the loss, or at least 
weakening, of many things which they held dear. Among 
those were their identity, individuality, doctrinal, liturgical 
and theological uniqueness, national (Scottish) roots and 
tradition and their confessional stance (especially regard- 
ing the Westminster Confession of Faith). The potential 
bureaucracy and largeness were also feared. 

Besides being too liberal for conservatively-minded 
Presbyterians, the Act of Union had a very nonconfes- 
sional and theologically weak foundation. The difference 
in forms of government was a definite problem, since that 
of the Congregationalists was almost diametrically oppos- 
ed to that of Presbyterians. The Presbyterian Church also 
believed that its own doctrine, polity and practice were 
scripturally sound. 


As is too often the case in religious decisions, politics 
were also involved. Many were dismayed at the political 
and parliamentary pressures used to bring about union. 
Thus a deep mistrust developed toward those who were 
seen to be promoting the idea of one great ‘‘super- 
Church.’’ 

This brings us to the local, personal level. Even close 
families were deeply divided over the issue of union. 
There were strong-minded individuals on both sides, so 
that the longer the argument went on, the further both 
sides grew apart. Some were (or eventually became) just 
too stubborn to change. 

One minister pointed out the relevance of the ordina- 
tion vows which Presbyterian ministers had made, saying: 

**...to accept the government of the Church by Ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General 
Assemblies...and to maintain and defend the same. 

They could if they wished leave the Church and 
go elsewhere, but they could not vote the Church 
out of existence or into something else without 
breaking their vows.”’ 


The fourth question of this survey investigated whether 
or not there are still hard feelings between The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and The United Church 
of Canada, and subsequently whether Presbyterians are 
tending towards narrow denominationalism. The first part 
of this question should be looked at in three ways — at 
personal, congregational and governmental levels. 

Regarding the personal level, a prevalent viewpoint 
manifested itself. It was that, with the passage of time, 
most hard feelings have been healed. Since most of the 
people directly involved with the 1925 issue have died, 
so has most of the resentment and anger. Certainly, the 
generation of ministers who participated in the actual 
struggle are no longer active in the church. Even those 
who have childhood memories of the union are now senior 
citizens. 


The younger generation of Presbyterians, however, 
have no memories of the 1925 Union. If they have even 
heard of it at all, they view it just as an historic event. 
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A student at Ewart College suggested that Presbyterians 
and United Church people relate just as well, if not bet- 
ter than, those of any other two denominations. After all, 
many of those within the United Church today have the 
same Presbyterian heritage as Presbyterians do. 

At the congregational level, most hard feelings have 
been replaced by co-operation and friendly communica- 
tion. However, some of those surveyed pointed out that 
there are still some small communities who remember 
1925 with animosity. These hard feelings at a local level 
may contribute to an ‘‘us’’ and “‘them’’ mentality. 

With regard to the governmental or official level, one 
person surveyed suggested that there must still be *‘feel- 
ings’’ between the two denominations. He reached that 
conclusion not by looking at how the churches relate, 
when they do, but by noting that if there were no hard 
feelings we would probably be united by now. It was also 
noted that they seldom engage in inter-denominational 
dialogues. One perceptive student at Knox College pointed 
out, however, that this lack of a unifying movement is 
more likely to be due simply to disinterest than to hard 
feelings. 

Official academic institutions across Canada show much 
convergence between the United and Presbyterian Chur- 
ches. In Toronto, Knox College (Presbyterian) and Em- 
manual College (United) are both members, along with 
other denominations, of the Toronto School of Theology 
(University of Toronto). In Montreal, The Presbyterian 
College is similarly a part of the Faculty of Religious 
Studies at McGill. Presbyterians are also involved in 
Regent College in Vancouver, and are ‘‘permanent 
associates’ in the Vancouver School of Theology. The 
Atlantic School of Theology in Halifax has invited 
Presbyterians to be a part of their institution too, but this 
is not financially feasible for the Presbyterian Church at 
the present time. In this way, Presbyterian students who 
are candidates for the ministry may be taught some of their 
courses by United Church ministers. It may be noted at 
this time that the heads of The Toronto School of 
Theology, the Faculty of Religious Studies (McGill) and 
the Vancouver School of Theology are all Presbyterians. 
It was also a Presbyterian who originally headed Regent 
College. 

There has also been a marked improvement in the rela- 
tionship between the Church Offices at 85 St. Clair 
Avenue East (United) and 50 Wynford Drive 
(Presbyterian). 

A proposal along the same lines as the academic co- 
operation is on the books, for the Presbyterian Church, 
regarding the situation when there are vacancies in cer- 
tain specified communities. It has been proposed that 
Presbyterians be willing to accept a United Church 
minister as their pastor, and vice versa. If this proposal 
works out, it will be a large step toward full co-operation. 
From time to time it has been suggested that Presbyterian 
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churches agree not to build within a certain distance (i.e. J 
half a mile in the city and further in the country) of already | 
existing United churches and vise versa. These sugges- | 
tions are fraught with difficulties, though certainly prac- — 
tical in a time of economic restraint and a shortage of || 
ministers. 

Proposals such as those just mentioned seem to indicate 
that Presbyterians are not narrowly denominational. Two 
of those surveyed were in agreement with this conclusion, 
saying that Presbyterians often ‘‘feel at home’’ in other 
churches, as others may also feel within Presbyterian 
churches. There is much transferring of memberships go- 
ing on today. It was also noted that people often join a 
congregation, not because of the denomination, but 
because they like the minister, building, congregation or 
some other aspect of a specific church. This seems to in- 
dicate that denominational loyalty is decreasing. 


However, many responses were also given in support 
of Presbyterian denominationalism. It was also pointed 
out that it was after 1925 that denominationalism became 
important to Presbyterians. This was caused by their bit- 
terness toward the Union. Prior to this, Presbyterians had 
been well known for their inter-denominational attitude. 
The Union obviously also caused a large decrease in 
Presbyterian numbers. 

There is still a concern over low membership today. 
This is reflected in the Presbyterian Church’s goal to 
‘Double in the Eighties.’’ Presbyterians thus tend 
primarily to be concerned with their own health and 
welfare, with only a passing interest in other 
denominations. 


The naturalness of denominationalism was also pointed 
out by one man who asserted that all churches tend to be 
denominational, just as nations tend toward nationalism. 
Otherwise, both church and nation would cease to exist. 
A minister admitted that his slightly biased reason for 
denominationalism was the fact that Presbyterians have 
‘the best form of government.’’ Another person pointed 
out that many Presbyterians believe that they have a uni- 
que contribution to make as a distinct denomination. 

Question five asked Presbyterians what problem(s) they 
see as deterring further unity movements between The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada and The United Church 
of Canada. 


In response to this question, almost half of those 
surveyed replied that many of the problems facing union 
in 1925 have not been resolved and still exist today. Of 
course the relationship has not remained static over the 
past sixty years. Some divisive factors have disappeared, 
but in many ways the two Churches are further apart now 
than they were in 1925. A major example of this, pointed 
out in two different responses, is a perceived over- 
involvement by the United Church in social action issues, 
to the detriment of ‘‘sound biblical teaching.’’ It would 
seem that most Presbyterians tend to be turned off by this 
“‘liberal’’ trend. 

Presbyterians of today are also able to look back to 
events within history and are not encouraged to form a 
union with the United Church. When they look back to 
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the 1925 Union, they see the watering down of govern- 
ment, confession and other aspects of The Presbyterian 


- Church in Canada. They also see that many Presbyterians 
_ gave up too much for the sake of Union. This ‘‘union’’ 


also caused congregations to split, and families to be torn. 
If another “‘union’’ were attempted it is likely that a small 
but steadfast group of Presbyterians would still exist in 
Canada. The failure of the United and Anglican Chur- 
ches of Canada to go through with their proposed union 
also does nothing to encourage such a union for 
Presbyterians. 

One of the theological students surveyed also pointed 
out that such a move would not be a union but a ‘‘swallow- 
ing up,’’ an incorporation of one church into another, due 
to the great difference in size between The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and The United Church of Canada. This 
would allow the United Church to stay basically the same, 
while the Presbyterian Church would be greatly altered. 
As one of the ladies surveyed pointed out, ““bigger is not 
always better.’’ What would be “‘better’’ would be closer 
co-operation. 

Basically, the main deterrent to union can be summed 
up by one man’s conclusion to this question: ‘‘I think most 
Presbyterians, for better or for worse, would not ‘go for 
LE ot 


The next survey question looked at the involvement of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada in the World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches and the World Council of Chur- 
ches, asking if these are adequate forms of “‘church 
union’’ or if further organic union is desirable. 


All but one person surveyed had positive reactions | 


toward the involvement of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada in the World Alliance of Reformed Churches and 
the World Council of Churches. One minister’s opinion 
differed in that he thought that Presbyterian involvement 
in these councils was only a token commitment, in terms 
of facilities, money and staff. Many, however, do not see 
our pafticipation in these councils as being adequate, right 
and proper, deserving of the church’s wholehearted en- 
couragement, involvement and support. 

Both the WARC and the WCC may be seen as 
ecumenical expressions of Christ’s body. They are useful 
forums for strengthening ties, understanding and co- 
operation. Although they have achieved some real pro- 
gress in these areas, there is no denying that there are 
still great divisions. However, these differences may be 
aired and shared with the love of Christ as a bond. By 
allowing for denominational freedom, an unthreatening 
atmosphere is offered. At the same time, there may be 
a unifying strength for specific purposes which are agreed 
upon by member denominations. 


Neither of these two ecumenical organizations exert 
judicial control over member churches but they may go 
as far as Presbyterians want to go. It was noted that Chris- 
tian unity does not depend upon organic union of church 
structure. After all, there may often be more diversity and 
division within one denomination than between various 
different church structures. 

Most of those surveyed had their doubts about the pro- 
posal that organic union more adequately and truly ex- 
presses the mind of Christ for his Church. While express- 
ing doubts about this statement, one man thought that 
organic union might not even be possible until after the 
parousia (the second coming of Christ). 


Another man saw the fifteenth chapter of the gospel of 
John as relevant to organic union. For, just as the disciples 
were commanded to bear much fruit, as branches of the 
true vine, so the denominations ought to act as branches, 
being rooted in and supported by the true vine, bearing 
good fruit. In this way, diverse branches are both allow- 
ed and encouraged to grow separately. 

One person stated that the Lima document (Baptism, 
Eucharist And Ministry) put forth by the Faith and Order 
Commission, is a step forward toward fellowship, a uni- 
ty of Christian persons from across the world and across 
denominational barriers. 


The final question asked what future there was for the 
ecumenical movement in Canada. There was one response 
which stood out in everyone’s answers to this question. 
A union that created a “‘super-Church,’’ characterized by 
uniformity, was not seen as desirable. Rather, it was 
pointed out that it is important to have different denomina- 
tions and traditions in existence in order to allow the 
diverse peoples of our world to worship the Lord in the 
way best suited to them. Thus, the *“Church union move- 
ment’’ seems to be past in Canada, as far as Presbyterians 
are concerned, and is being replaced by a more broadly 
understood ecumenical movement. 

Many expressed some of their hopes for the Church dur- 
ing this ecumenical age. They desired that all Christians 
recognize one another as brothers and sisters in Christ 
and as full partners in his Church, while appreciating our 
unique gifts and differences. Hope was also expressed that 
the co-operation and joint witness of Christians on the 
local level will grow. This could be manifested in plann- 
ing locations of churches, serving communities, social ac- 
tion and mission. 


Not everyone was optimistic. One minister wrote, 
‘“‘Ecumenism is to our church what a gymnasium is to 
an overweight person — important, but that person doesn’t 
want the hassle necessary to produce a better functioning 
body. Very sad!’’ This response may seem pessimistic, 
but perhaps this is because the man who wrote it has such 
high hopes for the ecumenical movement, if only more 
people would ‘‘catch the vision.”’ 

A more optimistic view pointed out that what joins 
Christians together in Christ is much greater than what 
separates them. No matter what the future brings, it must 
be faced with Christian love, compassion and understand- 
ing. The unity of purpose, which Christians already have, 
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must also be upheld. 

Another person remarked that although it is not likely 
that the ecumenical movement will progress at a fast rate, 
but with a conservative, ‘‘polite’’ pace, it does seem to 
have a bright future ahead. For it has shown itself not 
to be just a fad or a favourite ‘‘bandwagon.’’ Rather, it 
now has a stable tradition, with some real successes in 
initiating dialogues between formerly ‘‘rival’’ churches. 

God alone knows what tomorrow will bring, but 
ecumenism may very likely grow and spread. It will be 
interesting to see how it has progressed by the year two 
thousand. Such steps as the Lima document and the re- 
cent visit of the Pope (who seems to be very concerned 
with the ecumenical movement) are bound to have deep 
effects upon the Church in Canada. 

Although Presbyterians have much pride in their own 


denomination, they are also able to respect other Chris- — 
tians and desire to live and serve in harmony with them, | 
while allowing individuals to maintain their own heritage — 
and uniqueness so that each might ‘‘love the Lord (their) — 
God with all (their) heart, and with all (their) soul, and | 
with all (their) mind...and...(their) neighbour as | 
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(themselves)’’ (Matthew 22:38-40). 


Kathleen Bolton lives in Willowdale, in sur- 
burban Toronto, and is a fourth year student 
in the Religious Studies programme at the 
University of Toronto. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


ARIZONA 

30 Days — Stay-put in Scottsdale (Resort 
area of Phoenix) Departs: FEB. 14. We visit 
the London Bridge, Las Vegas, Grand Canyon 
and MUCH MORE! BOOK EARLY! 


FLORIDA 

30 Days — Stay-put in Daytona and St. 
Petersburg Departs: JAN. 4. Including 
Homosassa Springs, Jungle Cruise, Dinner- 
Theatre, Key West Tram Ride, Cypress Gardens 
and more — SPECIAL LOW PRICE OF 
$955 twin! 

21 Day 7 Nights in St. Petersburg and 6 
Nights in Daytona. Departs: Jan. 25 and 
Feb. 15. MANY ATTRACTIONS are 
included. 

16 Day Azalia Gardens. Departs: March 20 
and March 22. You will enjoy many tours 
and attractions and also included are 9 din- 
ners. $925 twin! 

14 Days — Various Schedules — many in- 
clude dinners. Departing Jan. 7, Jan. 21, 
Feb. 4, Feb. 18 and Feb. 25. Starting as low 
as $795 twin! 

10 Day March Break — Departs March 8. 
Including 6 nights accommodation and ad- 
mission to Disney World. $590 twin! 


CALIFORNIA 

26 Day — Departing: Feb. 4. Includes 
sightseeing, tours and many attractions 
such as RMS Queen Mary, Universal Studios 
and Disneyland. $1573 twin! 

15 Day Fly and Motorcoach — Departs 
Feb. 20. Includes round trip airfare from 
Toronto to Scottsdale, Queen Mary Tours, 
City Tours and MUCH MORE! ONLY 
$1450 twin. 


YOU CAN MEET OUR TOURS AT 
MAJOR CENTRES ON HIGHWAY 401. 


2 WEEKS JAMAICA 
Departs: January 18. 

Quiet area — $719 Twin! 
BOOK EARLY LIMITED SEATS 
Call 1-613-966-7000 
or 1-800-267-2183. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
_ 24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario K8P 1A2 
1-613-966-7000 or 
1-800-267-2183. 
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VACATION VILLA 
2 BR furnished condominium in Orlando, 
Florida. Resort area with golf, pool and ten- 
nis. Call for brochure, 314-625-8865 or write 
G. Custard, 45 Champagne Drive, Lake St. 
Louis, Missouri, 63367. 


KARE-MORR 
TOURS 


SPRING 85 — 
TULIP FESTIVAL 


Holland, Michigan 
5 days — May 14-18 
$295 per person, twin 


regn. deadline Feb. 28/85 


SUMMER 85 — 
ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND 


19 days — May 27-June 14 
$1,975 per person (twin) 
air fare from Toronto included 


Tour hosts: Rev. and Mrs. B.A. 
Woods, Stanley Avenue Baptist 
Church, Hamilton, ON. For bro- 
chure, please write: Kare-Morr 
Travel, 1070 Main Street West, 
Hamilton, ON L8S 1B4 (416) 529- 
7163. 
(Reg. #1334944) 


FLORIDA 
Orlando, luxury condo vacation villas near 
Disneyworld, 1 bedroom: 1 1/2 bath or 2 
bedroom: 2 1/2 bath, lake, pool, golf. From 
$260.00 U.S. per week. Write R.B. McEwen, 
1241-4 McCraney St. E, Oakville, Ontario, | 
L6H 3A3, 1-416-844-8648. 


TRINIDAD 
AND TOBAGO 


with a difference 


Ministers, workers and friends 
of the United and Presbyterian 
churches are invited to see the 
results of 120 years of United 
Church and Presbyterian mis- 
sionary work, followed by a 
relaxing week in Tobago. 


This conducted 2 week tour, 
departing March 19 is jointly 
sponsored by: 
Amral’s Travel and 
The Presbyterian Church 
of Trinidad 
and Grenada. 


For details contact: 

Mr. Sam Sinannan 
Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
534C Gladstone. Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M6H 3J1 


Collect calls accepted. 
Phone (416) 535-7755. 


“YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Not valid if detached? 


If a person has a valid transfer of 
membership certificate, should he 
or she have to go before session 
prior to being admitted to the 
membership of the congregation? 

A session is under obligation to give 
a transfer of certificate to any member 
in good standing who wishes to con- 
nect with another congregation. Such 
a certificate can only be withheld if the 
member is under discipline *‘or there 
are matters of conduct which seem to 
the Session to call for inquiry.” (Book 
of Forms 126) 

The receiving session, however, 
must receive a transfer without con- 
dition. Not to do so means a lack of 
trust in the spiritual oversight by the 
session of the congregation from 
which the member is transferring. It 
really breaches our fellowship as 
brothers and sisters in Christ. It says, 
in effect, to those who have been part 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
‘‘Before you can belong to this 
Presbyterian Church you must show 
that you are worthy of it!’” If I were 
a member and found myself in that 
position I would appeal such an action 
to the presbytery. It may well be true 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House for comfortable 
central accommodation with bed and 
breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 Stewart Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 6K8. Phone (613) 
237-6806. 


4 SOUTHERN AFRICA 
Visit with Bishop Tutu and 
Church Leaders 
JULY 1-19, 1985 
Hosts: HEATHER AND JOHN JOHNSTON 
MacNab Presbyterian Church 
For brochure contact: 
TORBAY TRAVEL 720 Upper James 
Hamilton, Ont. LOC 2Z9 416-387-9110 


TOUR IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 
Departing Aug. 26/85. 
18 Days, all inclusive. 
Information and brochure 
from tour leader: 
The Rev. J.C. Cooper D.D. 
(705) 322-3033, 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ontario, LOL 1P0. 
Arrangements by: W.T.1. (Canada) Ltd, 


that some sessions do not provide ade- 
quate oversight but how can one ses- 
sion really judge another? A transfer 
is a transfer is a transfer! Once it is 
received by session it must be ac- 
cepted and the person must be placed 
on the roll of membership. 

Of course, there is no reason why 
a session cannot hold a welcoming 
get-to-gether with those who transfer. 
Such a meeting would help the elders 
to get to know the new members and 
vice versa, and inform them about the 
life and work of the congregation. 
Such a meeting would be particularly 
helpful to those brothers and sisters 
who are transferring from another 
denomination. No session, however, 
should inquire into the validity of the 
transfer unless notations have been at- 
tached and even the latter is a most 
dubious practice. The point is that no 
transfer should ever be given unless 
it can be given without condition. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 

O 


(GLEANINGS 


I don’t think of conversion as 
being once and for all and that’s 
that. I think once the process is 
begun and continues that you are 
continually turning inward toward 
God and away from your own 
egocentricity and that you have to 
see this selfish side of yourself in 
order to turn away from it. | 
measure God by everything that | 
am not. 

Flannery O’Connor 
The Habit of Being Oo 


Christian Tours 
and Travel 
1669 Bayview Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 3Cl1 
(416) 482-1980 


Margaret MundyLz 


Feb, 22 - March 4/85: A RUS- 
SIAN CULTURAL FESTIVAL 
Four nights in each of Moscow 
and Leningrad and one night 
in Helsinki. Featuring the usual 
interesting buildings of historic 
interest, visits to art galleries 
and museums, and five cultural 
evening events. Three meals 
daily in Russia, breakfast only 
in Helsinki. $1495.00. 
Limited space, visa re- 
quired. Book by January 1. 
March 1 - 9: BERMUDA 
RENDEZ-VOUS. Air, Hotel 
and 2 meals daily. $999.00 
Cnd. 

April 5 - 12: EASTER IN BER- 
MUDA. Includes Air, Hotel, 2 
meals daily, transfers and 
porterage, taxes and gratuities 
in Bermuda. 


April 12 - 26: A Visit to the 
HOLY LAND with a London 


stop-over. 

May 9 - 20: GRAND TOUR 
OF BRITAIN with many two 
night stops. Margaret Mundy’s 
22nd tour of Britain. 

June 18 - 27: A FANTASTIC 
CRUISE on the deluxe Royal 
Viking ‘‘STAR’’ begins in 
Vancouver and concludes in 
San Francisco. Air fare from 
any part of Canada FREE. 
July 13 - 28: ALPINE ADVEN- 
TURER. A trip through the 
most beautiful areas of 
southern Europe at a relaxed 
pace. Includes breakfast/dinner 
daily. 

July 21 - 28: NEWFOUND- 
LAND ADVENTURE. 
August 3 - 18: ACHANCE TO 
SEE HISTORIC EASTERN 
EUROPE. All but one stop are 
two nights Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest;..) 3". nights: in 
Yugoslavid; Salzburg, 
Oberammergau. Approx. 
$2600.00. 


WATCH FOR 
Autumn Tours. 
* “In the Steps of St. Paul” and 
the Greek Islands. 
* Kenya and Egypt. 
The South Pacific. 
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Best greetings for the season from Mary and 
Lloyd Henderson. 


mil 
light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


wt 4 
>a 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario, 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 


CHURCH 


LIGHTING FIXTURES L6V 1N7 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
IC 


Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


ENGLISH OR FRENCH 
® lighting fixtures 
® memorial plaques 
© collection plates 


99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


(416) 523-5133 
A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


1985 PROGRAMMES 


OF CONTINUING THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 


MONTREAL 


PROGRAMME A March 4-9, 1985. 
THEMES & LEADERS 


e@o5neesoeoen 


‘Christianity in a Post Christian World” 

Professor Diogenes Allen, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
‘Preaching from Ezekiel” 

Professor John Weavers, University of Toronto. 
*‘Calvin’s Doctrine of Sacrament’”’ 

Dean Joseph C. McLelland, McGill University. 
WORKSHOP 

Ministry of Pastoral Care in Church Renewal. 
Professor Melvin Hugen, Calvin Theological Seminary. 
1985 L.W. Anderson Lectures — March 7. 
CHALLENGES TO THEOLOGY IN EAST AND WEST. 
Professor Jan Lochman, University of Basel. 
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PROGRAMME B March 11-16, 1985. 
THEMES & LEADERS 


PROGRAMME COSTS: 


REGISTRATION FEE: 


A Topic Relating to The L.W. Anderson Lectures 
Professor Jan Lochman, University of Basel 
‘Preaching from Luke”’ 

Dr. Stephen Farris, Amherstview, Ontario. 

‘‘Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry”’ 

Professor Iain Nichol, Knox College, Toronto. 
WORKSHOP on Stewardship 

Rev. William McElwain, St. Catharines, Ontario 
PANEL DISCUSSION on Roman Catholic-Protestant 
relationships after the Pope’s visit. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
(514) 288-5256. 


$125 (1 week) 
$210 (2 weeks) 


$10 (non-refundable; 
in addition to fees) 
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Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


One wii or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or:xcommemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 

Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 

LOM 1G0 


Canadian 
Bible 
Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


*Also* 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, 
but don’t buy until you compare 
our prices and quality. Ask at 
a church in a neighbouring town 
— they’ve probably ordered from 
us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, 
Collingwood, Ont. 

LOY 3Z5 


-_-_ Book REVIEWS 


No passing fads 

Against the Tide: on being 
Christian today 

by Kenneth G. McMillan. Image 
Publishing, Hamilton, Ont., 1984. 
Available from Presbyterian Publications. 
$8.95 

_ This is a book written with great 
conviction by one of the best known 
ministers of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. Kenneth McMillan 
believes that Christians and the 
Church have increasingly been temp- 
ted to trim the gospel to suit the pass- 
ing fads of time and have yielded. 
Such accommodation, done with the 
sincerest intention of communicating 
with an unchurched and secular 
world, has resulted in a diluted and 
powerless Christianity. McMillan 
writes to ordinary Christians, inviting 
them to resist this temptation even if 
it seems, in McMillan’s words, to be 
like swimming “‘against the tide.”’ 

It is this theme of struggle against 
accommodation to popular opinion 
and contemporary morals that unifies 
the thirty-two short essays of this 
volume. The essays are widely 
diverse, ranging over themes such as 
communism, the Bible, and the Holy 
Spirit. The diversity of subjects 
reflects their source — the *‘Canadian 
Bible Society Quarterly Newsletter”’ 
to which Dr. McMillan was a frequent 
contributor as the General Secretary 
of the Canadian Bible Society. 

Dr. McMillan is blessed with the 
rare gift of exploring complex issues 
simply, while at the same time 
avoiding the simplistic. He writes with 
grace, and his passionate belief in the 
power of God to transform life comes 
through on every page. 

These essays have much to com- 
mend them, not least the brevity 
which makes them particularly 
thought provoking. But it must also be 
said that Dr. McMillan tries to come 
to convincing conclusions on the 
issues he raises so that they may also 
be read in a devotional frame of mind. 

It is obvious that Dr. McMillan’s 
retirement from the Bible Society has 
not meant a desertion of his task as 
‘minister of word and sacrament.”’ 
He is continuing to hold out the truth 
of the Word to give and take full 
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measure of our lives and our kind of 
living. For that we can be grateful. 
James B. Sauer 


Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator for the National 
Committee on Church Growth. 


The meaning and wonder 
of prayer 

Ways to Pray: Sermons No. 4 

by Thomas Shaw, SSJE, Editor. Cowley 
Publications, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1984. 88 pages. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications. 

Thomas Shaw is a member of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, a 
religious community for men in the 
Anglican Church tradition. This 
religious community takes respon- 
sibility for preaching, directing 
students, the provision of hospitality, 
and the publishing of certain religious 
books. And it does all these things 
because it is primarily a community 
of men devoted to a life of prayer. 

This book of sermons, originally 
preached in the monastery chapel in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, is con- 
cerned with the meaning and wonder 
of prayer in the life of any Christian 
person. The preachers are five men, 
all members of the Society, and one 
woman, a member of a women’s 
order, who has been closely associated 
with the spiritual growth of the 
community. 

These are splendid sermons! They 
appeal to the understanding, the im- 
agination, and the emotions of their 
readers and/or hearers. The language 
is simple and direct, each word 
carefully chosen and the end of each 
sermon plain (to the preacher) from 
the beginning. The sermons reflect a 
close relationship to the scriptures, 
and they reveal a wide and ap- 
preciative reading in contemporary 
literature as well as in the classics of 
theology and devotion. There are 
flashes of humour, appropriately and 
discreetly used. 

I should like to have been a member 
of the congregation in the monastery 
chapel when these sermons were 
preached. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, there are such sermons here 
as many of our people have not heard 
for a long time. And obviously there 
are some preachers in the Society of 
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Afraid You’re 


Going Deaf? 
Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be given 
to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, it will show 
you how tiny hearing help can be. 
It is not a real hearing aid and it’s 
yours to keep. The actual aid 
weighs less than an eighth of an 
ounce, and it fits completely into 
the ear canal. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been 
mailed, so be sure to write today 
to Dept. 4185, Beltone Electronics 
of Canada, Ltd., 124 Connie 
Crescent, Unit 4A, Concord, 
Ontario L4K 1L7. 


Stay informed with 


The Presbyterian Record. 


MAPLEWOOD Presbyterian Church, 
Chateauguay, Quebec. 25th Anniver- 
sary Weekend March 9-10, 1985. 


Former members and friends invited. 
Sunday, March 10 Worship Service 
with guest preacher Rev. John Allan. 


St. John the Evangelist from whom 
every preacher, novice and experienc- 
ed preacher alike, cannot help but 
learn something of what preaching is 
meant to be! 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. o 
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I have been ‘‘talking glibly about the 
issues between Russia and the United 
States being settled easily....’’ I was 
also convinced that I thought that ex- 
tensive and deep changes would be re- 


quired in the economic systems of 


both the U.S. and the S.U. if genuine 
peace were to become a reality. But 
Albert Watson corrected that error 
too. I thought I had counselled peo- 
ple individually and from the pulpit 
against fear, stressing the need for 
sacrifice and for righting injustices. 
But apparently I had not. And I 
thought I was against all war. Wrong 
again! I am mighty thankful to Albert 
Watson for clarifying all these points 
for me. 

And thanks to you, Mr. Editor, for 
your grand headlines, without which 
I might not have caught on. No doubt 
about it, the real culprits are the peace 
people. I have found the enemy and 
it’s me! Simplistic and mis-targeted, 
I finally know myself. Viva Socrates 
and Albert G. Watson! 


(Rev.) Lloyd R. Smith, 

Vernon, Ont. 

Ed. note: The ‘‘grand headlines’’ 
were Mr. Watson’s. He chose the ti- 
tle and more often than not, I ac- 
quiesce in the author’s choice. I trust 
you also read Dr. Stapert’s article, 


and took a sampling of the variety of 


other opinions expressed as well. 


Marshall’s review of Weeks 

Although I received the October 
issue Of The Record earlier in the 
month, I have just this evening got 
around to reading the Rev. David 
Marshall’s review of the book ‘‘To Be 
A Presbyterian’’ by Louis B. Weeks. 

I quote the last paragraph of the 
review: “‘Perhaps God will raise up 
some fiery prophet among us to fill in 
the omissions of Mr. Weeks’ 
...book.’’ I suggest to you that you re- 
quest Mr. Marshall to be that ‘‘fiery 
prophet.”’ 

I would also like further enlighten- 
ment of the quote from the book: 
‘‘The representatives of the larger 


church usually embody the wisdom of 


Christ better than do solitary 
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believers.’’ Mr. Marshall describes 
this ‘‘as a typical example of writing 
which seems to me to be restrained, 
sympathetic and informed.’’ I wonder 
if both Mr. Marshall and Mr. Weeks 
are implying the old adage, ‘‘Two 
heads are better than one’’ or are they 
implying that General Assemblies, 
Synods and Presbyterians — especial- 
ly ‘‘the Rev. fathers (Ed. note: and 
mothers) in God’’ who are members 
of these Courts — are by virtue of be- 
ing ministers, regardless of education, 
better endowed to know and under- 
stand the wisdom of Christ than the 
dedicated, life-long lay man or lay 
woman? Not knowing Mr. Weeks but 
knowing Mr. Marshall, I would think 
that he doesn’t mean that. 

Ernest Woods, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Needed — an ecclesiastical 
colossus 
I read with interest Dr. Klempa’s 
article on Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry. Appreciate emphasis on uni- 
ty. Have problems accepting what 
looks like baptismal regeneration, 
transubstantiation, and monarchical 
episcopate while adhering to our pre- 
sent subordinate standards. Perhaps an 
ecclesiastical colossus will find it 
possible to straddle both positions. 
I’ve tried, but without success. Am I 
an irreformable Reformed failure? 
(Rev. Dr.) Mariano Di Gangi, 
Don Mills, Ont. 


Let’s remove a 
‘‘massive contradiction’”’ 


Thanks be to God for Bill Forbes. 
His letter (November issue) hits a nail 
right on the head. In my opinion, he 
is on to something crucial to our 
church. 

Has he not brought to light a 
massive contradiction between our 
belief and our practice? We do not 
believe that an individual’s decisions 
determine totally his destiny. We are 
a church with a covenant theology. 
We believe that many factors, such as 
God’s choosing and the care of parents 
and loved ones in the church, are in- 
volved in the calling and choice of the 
individual to become a member of 
Christ’s Body, a member of the fami- 
ly and people of God. How can a ses- 
sion be allowed to divorce an in- 


dividual from a congregation without 
proper transfer to another congrega- | 
tion? Let’s face it, when a person’s | 
membership is cancelled, it means ac- | 
tual excommunication from the con- } 
gregation and from membership, in | 
any sense of membership, with a con- } 
gregation of Jesus Christ. Why should ] 
we grant to the negligent individual a | 
divorce from the congregation, when | 
there are a whole family of relation- | 
ships which could eventually bring | 
that individual to repentance? We do | 
not allow capital punishment even for | 
intentional murder. Why should we | 
encourage a session to exercise its | 
power to excommunicate short of last } 
resort? | 

Why can we not adapt the more 
flexible system used by some of our 
sister denominations who do not main- | 
tain any membership lists? People are _ 
members when they have received 
Communion once. Congregational | 
voting rights are determined by local 
requirements. Mailing and contact | 
lists are sufficient. 

If our system demands a member- | 
ship list for whatever reason, then, I 
suggest, the two-column list offered | 
by Mr. Forbes, or something similar, | 
is the answer. : 

We need to change so that no one | 
who has become a member of the 
church will be stripped of that con- | 
gregational membership ever, unless _ 
the crime is so heinous that excom- 
munication is the last and only resort. | 

Along with Mr. Forbes, I hope that © 
presbyteries will report along these 
lines to the Doctrine Committee as in- 
structed by the 110th General 
Assembly, to the end that the pleas of 
Overture #33 of the 107th might be 
addressed. 

(Rev.) Lyle Sams, 
Quebec, Que. 


News and “implied 
support’”’ 


I don’t understand why the item 
‘‘Surveys show several MPs favour 


abortion law changes’’ was included 


under ‘‘News’’ in the November, 
1984 edition of The Presbyterian 
Record. Am I to assume that you con- 
sider it ‘‘good’’ news? The wording - 
of the item (‘‘protection for unborn | 
children’’) certainly supports the plat- 


form of the so-called *‘pro-life’’ lob- 
by. May I therefore request that in 
order to reflect the views of 
Presbyterians such as myself who sup- 
port the pro-choice platform you in- 
clude a future item under ‘‘News”’ 
reporting Dr. Morgantaler’s acquittal 
and what that means about the views 
of many Canadians on abortion. 

If you do not wish to reflect the 
diverse views of Presbyterians on this 
controversial issue I ask that you not 
report just one point of view. Such 
reporting suggests official church sup- 
port of one position. 

I appreciated the attempt our editor 
made “‘In A Mirror Darkly’’ to grap- 
ple with some of the complex and 
heart-rending concerns surrounding 
life and death issues including abor- 
tion. Reporting on a ‘‘News’’ item 
such as the one in question implies 
support of a group which attempts to 
‘‘oversimplify with a too easily won 
surety’? surely negates the efforts of 
our editor and of all concerned Chris- 
tians to seek honest resolution of these 
issues. 

Nancy Harries, 

Oakville, Ont. 

Ed. note: With a six week lead-in time 

we usually select our “‘news’’ items 

with two questions in mind: (1) Will 

it be of interest to all or some of our 

readers? (2) Is it news they will NOT 

likely read elsewhere? (Dr. Morgan- 

taler’s acquittal would not fit the se- 
cond restriction, would it?) 

The item was readily identified as 
coming from ‘‘pro-life lobbies’’ and 
the news value lay in the fact that 70 
MPs do not agree with the present law 
of the land. 


Priorities and hymn books 


I am writing concerning our Book 
of Praise. As a Presbyterian and a 
church organist, I never understood 
why we had to have a new hymn book 
in the first place and then to find some 
of the nice old hymns that have pass- 
ed down through the years were drop- 
ped along with many of our best lov- 
ed tunes. Now I understand our pre- 
sent new hymn book is being revised. 

Bless us Presbyterians for having 
money for such foolishness! I am sure 
not one congregation in all of Canada 
knew ail the hymns in our old hymn 
book. Is it because another denomina- 


tion decided to print a new hymn book 
that we Presbyterians had to join the 
bandwagon? I feel we could do a great 
deal more with our extra monies. 
Let’s get our priorities straight. 
Marion McNaughton, 
Long Sault, Ont. 
P.S. A small book of words only for 
the many, many people who can’t read 
music but like to sing might be a 
thought. 
Ed. note: The Book of Praise is not 
being revised again. Perhaps you are 
thinking of ‘‘Praiseways.’’ A reprint- 
ing of the present Book of Praise, with 
music, has been approved, since 
copies from the last print-run are 
almost exhausted. There are ‘‘words 
only’’ hymn books — in large print 
editions. 


Put a name to your 


nattering! 


In the October Ist, 1984, edition of 
Maclean’s magazine featuring the 
Papal Visit, I was, along with several 
other clergy in Canada, quoted cor- 
rectly in answer to a reporter’s ques- 


WORLD LEPROSY 


DAY 1985 : JANUARY 27 


* i 


“Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth His hand, and touched him. .” 


The Christian approach 
to today’s leprosy problem 


12 million leprosy sufferers still await treatment 
$42 per year will provide multi drug treatment for one patient 


tions concerning the Papal Visit. “‘I 
do not see any appreciable effect on 
our people at all. Many of the Pope’s 
stands are diametrically opposed to 
those of our church. The one thing 
that I can say is that I do not agree 
with $30 million of federal money be- 
ing spent on the visit, especially since 
he did not come here as a head of state 
but at the explicit invitation of the 
Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops.”’ 

This was in response to a phone in- 
terview with Maclean’s magazine and 
the essence of my reply which is 
quoted above. In response to several 
anonymous letters in reaction to my 
reply, (all of which came from 
Presbyterians and none from Roman 
Catholics) filled with fury and cowar- 
dice, but lacking courage and convic- 
tion, I wish to reply in the only way 
I can to anonymous Presbyterian let- 
ters, and that is through The Record. 

First of all, I have a life-long friend- 
ship with a Roman Catholic who is 
called *‘a minister extraordinaire’’ in 
the Roman Catholic Church. There is 


The 
Leprosy 
Mission 
Canada 


Mark 1:41 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 40 Wynford Drive Suite 216 Don Mills Ontario M3C 1J5 
Please send me an information pack 
Please send receipt for my gift of $ 
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a warmth, respect and love which 
transcends denominational and 
theological difference which at many 
points are glaring. It is clear to me that 
there are Christians in every 
denomination and that many priests 
and nuns have been martyred, for ex- 
ample behind the Iron and Bamboo 
curtains, Central America, etc., as a 
result of allegiance to Jesus Christ. 
Further, it is obvious to me that there 
is a lively reform movement within the 
Roman Catholic Church that has 
brought many lives into saving attach- 
ment with the King and Head of the 
Church. I, like one particular 
anonymous writer from Ottawa, am a 
Presbyterian with an ancestral heritage 
of many generations, being raised by 
two Scots, one of whom was an elder 
for many years in our church and 
another who has served in various 
boards and committees of our church 
— being a life member of the W.M.S. 
I have spent my entire life within this 
denomination and have been 


KENT STALLAN 
PIANO TECHNICIAN 
968-7046 


*Tuning *Repairs 


*Fine Regulation 


YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


Gfurner § Sforter 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 


associated with many ecumenical 
gatherings. Still further, I went to a 
Roman Catholic University — now 
the University of Windsor, then 
Assumption University — where some 
of the most able and winsome teachers 
I have ever met have helped to guide 
and shape my thinking. I have not 
stood around shouting diatribes at 
Catholicism nor have I unnecessarily 
solicited confrontation. But — there is 
a world of difference between what is 
believed in our confessional 
understanding of the Christian faith 
and what is taught officially by the 
Roman Catholic communion, some of 
which was evidenced in the Papal 
Visit. 

A Mass that is a_propitiatory 
sacrifice, bowing down to Mary, in- 
fused grace, veneration of the saints, 
super-irrigation as a bank to obtain 
merits, are, to name a few, 
diametrically opposed to our 
understanding and confessional pro- 
clamation of the gospel that declares 
men righteous on the basis of the 
finished work of Christ alone. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


—— 
“= RONCESVALLES CHAPEL — ig 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
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As a citizen of this country I am as 
willing as anyone to extend courtesy 
to world figures, especially world 
figures that are as important as the 
Pope. But, as a Presbyterian, as a 
reformed churchman, and as a 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
as well as a citizen of Canada, I do not 
agree with the hypocritical pluralis 
that on one hand speaks of ‘sec- 
tarianism’ in denying applications for 
responsible religious programming, in 
rejecting the application of the 
Presbyterians to have a special stamp 
for their 100th year in existence in this” 
country and the United Church for 
their 50th year of existence in this. 
country, in 1975, and then, under the 
guise of ecumenical spirituality, goes 
along with a common eucharistic 
fellowship, recognizing by implication | 
the primacy of the Pope as ee 
bishop. 

I said ‘‘diametrically opposed”’ and 
what I had in mind was a flat rejec- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome’s claim to 
be the Holy Father and the Vicar of 
Christ! I respect the Pope as a man of 
peace and a man of considerable 
perspective in many areas. I would be 
happy to stand with him on the issue 
of Therapeutic Abortion on Demand 
and the consistency with which 
Catholicism has held up the sanctity 
of human life which has thrilled me 
when there has been such waffling in: 
so-called Protestantism! But being a 
Campbell on both sides, maternal and 
paternal, I can’t get away from the fact; 
that our forefathers died in order to 
stand by the directives that were set 
forth in that massive return to the truth 
in the Reformation, and I ask myself 
were our forefathers wrong? No doubt 
our affable, powerful, charismatic 
guest is a man of peace and world pro- 
minence but, officially and doctrinal- 
ly, what he stands for is as unaccep- 
table as it was four centuries ago. 

I don’t mind the distasteful, 
discourteous, defamation but please 

ot ‘‘hit and run ethics.’’ Those who 
name the time honored and, confes- 
sionally, Christ-honoring name of 
Presbyterianism ought to put their 
name where their nattering is — for 
the record! 


(Rev.) William Campbell 
Riverview, N.B.) 


News 


<nox College receives 
request 

Knox College, Toronto, has been 
esignated the major beneficiary of 
he estate of the late Alice Margaret 
AacKenzie. Miss MacKenzie, who 
vas a member of St. Paul’s Church, 
familton, Ont., has left the college 
pproximately $500,000 which is to 
e invested and the income therefrom 
ised ‘‘for the encouragement and 
raining...of students and prospective 
tudents in theology courses and/or 
raining for ministry.’’ A suitable 
neans of memorializing this gift will 
ye determined in the near future. 

Knox reports that its Restoration 
nd Expansion Fund Campaign is pro- 
rressing well. However, the fund still 
equires one million dollars to finance 
he goals established for the campaign. 


New host for GODSHOW 


Earle Toppings, 
. former director 
yf United Church 
kadio in Van- 
ouver, and well 
‘nown for his | 
york on CBC 
tadio, TV = On- 
ario, and CJRT 
FM Radio) in Toronto, is the new 
lost of GODSHOW, an ecumenical, 
urrent affairs radio programme. Now 
n its seventh year, the programme is 
roduced by Religious Television 
\ssociates, a communications co- 
erative of the Anglican, Baptist, 
utheran, Presbyterian, Roman 
‘atholic and United Churches. It is 
urrently broadcast in 13 cities across 
he country. 


WARC appeals for its 
urvival 

(EPS) — Leaders of the World 
\lliance of Reformed Churches, bas- 
d in Geneva, have appealed for its 
‘survival’ in the face of a ‘‘deep 
financial) crisis.”’ 

In a letter to readers of the WARC 
uarterly, Reformed World, President 
\llan Boesak and General Secretary 
<dmond Perret describe the organiza- 
ion’s current financial situation as be- 


ing so serious that all WARC activities 
might have to stop by 1986. The 
Alliance groups 157 Presbyterian, 
Congregational, other Reformed, and 
United denominations around the 
world. 

In an editorial in the October issue 
of the quarterly, Perret says one aspect 
of the crisis is ‘‘magnificent oppor- 
tunity, new openings, faithful 
response to our call, missionary con- 
sciousness’’ in wake of decisions of 
the 1982 WARC General Council 
which urged upon the organization 
‘reinforced courage, advance, and ef- 
ficiency.”’ 

However, Perret says, the WARC 
staff ‘““can no more cope efficiently 
with what is expected from them,”’ 
and since the 1982 meeting, ‘‘all the 
general financial reserves of the 
Alliance have been wiped out.”’ 

In their letter, he and Boesak pro- 
ject a deficit of almost 200,000 Swiss 
francs in the WARC budget of almost 
700,000 francs. An additional deficit 
of 80,000 francs is projected in con- 
nection with separate expenses. The 
two also note that an increase in 
WARC staff forecast by the General 
Council would have meant a further 
increase of almost 275,000 Swiss 
francs. They conclude that though 
there is no plan to change significant- 
ly the size of the staff, ‘‘if we agree 
that ‘small can be beautiful,’ it is also 
true that too small makes it impossi- 
ble to work adequately.”’ 


RSV Bible being revised 

(EPS) — The most widely used 
modern English translation of the Bi- 
ble, the Revised Standard Version, is 
being revised, with publication set for 
1990. The work is being done under 
the auspices of the RSV Bible Com- 
mittee, which is part of the National 
Council of Churches based in New 
York. 

The current RSV Bible’s Old Testa- 
ment was completed in 1952, and its 
New Testament was last updated in 
1971. The Deuterocanonical 
(Apocryphal) books, accepted as 
scriptural by Roman Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox churches, were 
completed in 1957. Among features of 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S 
FUND OF CANADA 


R. J. (Jim) Dornan 


Peter G. Harris, National Director of Christian 
Children’s Fund of Canada, takes pleasure in 
announcing the appointment of R. J. (Jim) 
Dornan as Director of Development. He 
comes to the Fund with a strong business and 
marketing background both national and 
international. Mr. Dornan is a committed 
Christian business man who serves on several 
mission boards, the Gideons as well as being 
an active member of Spring Garden Baptist 
Church in Willowdale. 

The Christian Children’s Fund is a person to 
person sponsorship program dedicated to 
assisting with material, educational, medical 
and spiritual needs of children, their families 
and communities. Family Helper Projects are 
designed to develop the self respect of chil- 
dren of all faiths and the self support of the 
local community. 


the 1990 version will be the use of 
‘*you’’ instead of ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ 
to address God, and the use of in- 
clusive language where the original 
text allows. 


1985 World Day of Prayer 

‘*Peace through Prayer and Action’”’ 
is the theme for the 1985 World Day 
of Prayer on Friday, March 1. Ap- 
proximately 3,500 communities 
across Canada, from Newfoundland to 
the Yukon, and 170 countries around 
the world will be sharing this inter- 
denominational day of prayer and 
fellowship. This year the service was 
prepared by the women of India, 
where Christians form 2.6% of the 
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population. A dialogue within the ser- 
vice raises questions about the true 
meaning of peace that Jesus speaks of. 
‘*How can there be peace where there 
is no justice?....How can there be 
peace when one human being does not 
recognize another as a child of 
God?....Can we have peace when 
unemployment rates are so high?’’ 
The service challenges participants to 
become active peacemakers in their 
families, communities, countries and 
in the world. 

The World Day of Prayer is spon- 
sored in Canada by the Women’s 
Inter-Church Council of Canada, a na- 
tional, ecumenical*women’s council 
representing 11 denominations. Ser- 
vices are published in English, 
French, Japanese, Chinese, large print 
and braille, and are available on 
cassette for shut-ins. There is also a 
special children’s service. They are 
available free of charge from 
Women’s Inter-Church Council of 
Canada, 77 Charles Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S_ 1K5. Bible 
studies and resource sheets on this 
year’s theme are also available. 

Offerings from the World Day of 
Prayer are used to support ecumenical 
projects that meet human need both in 
Canada and other countries, and the 
work of the W.I.C.C., which includes 
Bible studies and spiritual develop- 


ment for women, human rights action, 
programme kits, workshops, a 
newsletter and the printing and mail- 
ing of World Day of Prayer materials. 
A complete list of the 1984 grant reci- 
pients is available. 

The World Day of Prayer is an uni- 
que ecumenical movement throughout 
the world, planned and organized by 
women. In July, 1984 the W.I.C.C. 
of Canada hosted the executive 
meeting of the International World 
Day of Prayer Committee. Events in- 
cluded receptions by the mayor of 
Toronto and the lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario for the eighteen women 
who represented the major regions of 
the world. 


Children’s communion 
well received in Finland 


(EPS) — The Evangelical-Lutheran 
Church in Finland reports that, after 
five years, the policy allowing uncon- 
firmed children to receive Holy Com- 
munion in the company of a parent or 
other confirmed adult has been well 
received. Those following the policy 
reportedly represent about four per 
cent of communicants. The usual con- 
firmation age in Finland is about 15. 


Pentecostals favour 
ordination of women 


(The Pentecostal Testimony, Nov. 
84) — The delegates to the 36th Bien- 
nial General Conference of the 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Canada 


GRENVILLE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


Brockville, Ontario 


Co-educational — 
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Grades 7-13 


Grenville Christian College offers a superior 
education in a unique family atmosphere. Students 
are taught traditional values in a modern setting. 
The faculty and staff of 74 have dedicated their lives 
to the development of the mind, spirit, and body of 
each student in their care. 

We offer a full program of interscholastic sports, 
skiing, tennis, skating, camping, equestrian 
training, art, drama, music, debating and public 
speaking. 

There are a few vacancies for the 1984-85 second 

mester beginning January 24, 1985. We invite you 
to write or telephone: 

The Reverend Charles R. Farnsworth 
Headmaster 

Grenville Christian College 

on the St. Lawrence River 

P.O. Box 610 

Brockville, Ontario K6V5V8 

(613) 345-5521. 


(held in Saint John, N.B., 


in August, 


for Women’’ credential may now app- 
ly for ordination. q 

The affirmative vote came after 127 
years of debate on the question, dur- 
ing which time the resolution had 
repeatedly been defeated. : 


Soviets warn against 
religion 


(EPS) — The Soviet Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda reported’ 
(October 18) that a survey showed a 
significant part of the Soviet popula-. 
tion retained religious beliefs. A front 
page editorial said it was thus ‘‘im- 
perative to carry out more active pro- 
paganda of scientific — materialist 
opinions, [and] pay more attention to 
atheist education.’’ A party decree’ 
(October 21) said party leaders in 
Armenia needed to crack down on 
corruption, religion, and bad manage- 
ment. Similar directives were applied) 
to four other Soviet republics parle 
this year. 


Evangelical luxury 

(The Christian Century) — Jim 
Bakker, head of the PTL (Praise the 
Lord) television network, and his 
wife, Tammy, have acquired a 
$449,000 house, plus a Mercedes- 
Benz and a Rolls-Royce, according to 
a recent report in the Charlotte (North 
Carolina) Observer. The total bill was 
a little over half a million dollars 
(U.S.) 

‘“We knew that we just had to have 
a little place of our own,’’ Bakker told 
reporters. Soon after making these 
purchases, a tearful Bakker informed 
viewers that the PTL network owes $5 
million to television stations carrying 
its programme. His 2,000 acre 
Heritage City USA headquarters near 
York, South Carolina, has several 
liens on it by creditors who claim that 
PTL has failed to pay them for con- 
struction work done at the Christiar 
retreat centre and amusement park. 

Tammy Bakker offered to help PTL 
out of its financial woes by selling he 


Top Christian authors. Every book in New, perfect condition. 
Great for gifts, witnessing and church libraries, as well as 


your own reading. Low, low prices! No club to join! 


1 SHAPE UP. By O. Quentin Hyder, M.D. God expects you 
to take proper care of your body. Dr. Hyder discusses 
in detail such subjects as: proper diet, exercise, sleep, 
Marijuana, alcohol, junk food, relaxation, nicotine and 
obesity. Pub at $5.50 NOW $2.00 


CO POSITIVE POWER OF JESUS CHRIST. By Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. Here Dr. Peale shares another wealth of in- 
spirational material for readers that will encourage 
them to live life through the power of Jesus Christ. Pub 
at $13.95 NOW $3.99 


CX HEAVEN. By D.L. Moody. This is truly a classic. The 
author deals with Heaven in all its facets: its Hope, its 
Inhabitants, its Happiness, its Certainty, its Niches, its 
Rewards. A total promise of a better life to come. Pub 
at $4.95 NOW 99¢ 


Oj NORMA. By Norma Zimmen. Now readers can enjoy the 
story of one of Lawrence Welk’s most renowned singers 
that was a member of his family for many years. Pub 
at $4.15 NOW 99¢ 


C] THE TOTAL WOMAN COOKBOOK. By Marabel Morgan. 
These delicious, easy-on-the cook recipes cover virtual- 
ly every culinary contingency. The author shares her 
complete menus for turning ordinary mealtimes into lov- 
ing, festive celebrations. Pub at $13.95 NOW $2.99 


ADVANCED RHINOCEROLOGY. By Scott Alexander: In- 
cludes such hard hitting chapters as: The Hunt; Quit 
Your Job, It is a Jungle out There; An Entrepreneurial 
Safari, Don’t be a Cow, Jungle Education and more. Pub 
at $6.95 NOW $2.00 


fa CORRIDORS OF TIME. By M. Jame Scott. Writing from 
the experience of over 40 years, the author shares her 
insights on life. All the selections have a timeless quali- 
ty that makes them very appealing. Pub at $8.95 

NOW $1.99 


C] FOXE’S ANNALS OF MARTYRS. By John Foxe. In this 
classic are accounts of hundreds of martyrs. Beginn- 
ing with Jesus Christ and covering such reformers as 
John Wycliffe, John Huss, Martin Luther and shows 
how they faced torture, rather than deny their vision of 
truth and of God. Pub at $5.95 NOW 99¢ 


(_] CHILDREN’S BOOK ASSORTMENT. Here is a fantastic 
assortment of 24 books for children ages 5-11 years. 
Great for your children or grandchildren - or the kids 
in the neighborhood. All 24 books ($30 value) 

Skitn NOW $7.95 


GUARANTEE 


If you're not completely satisfied with your books. return’ 
them for an immediate, full refund: No questions asked. 


_] THE WAY HOME. (Paperback New Testament). King 
James Version of the New Testament with helps and 
definitions written by Dr. Ross Strover Rhoads. Pub at 
$4.95 99¢ 


(_} AND JESUS SAID. By William Barclay. Here is an in- 
troduction about understanding the parables, a special 
note about the Kingdom of God, and every parable 
made plain as details of Palestinian life are touched on. 
Pub at $6.95 ‘ NOW 99¢ 


(_] INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By James W. Skillen:... “It 
challenges the Christian Community to accept the 
global responsibilities necessary in preparing the way 
for a “Christian International” and the coming of 
Christ”. Walter Dinsdale, M.P. Pub at $9.95 

NOW 99¢ 


C) THE JOY OF CHRISTIAN FATHERING. By Donald Bas- 
tian. “Simply and straight-forwardly five church leaders 
recall the hopes and hurts, the laughs and the lessons 
of being fathers.’’ David L. McKenna. Pub at $6.95 

NOW 99¢ 


C YOU CAN LIVE WITH YOUR MONEY. By Ron Hembree. 
Here is a book for all those who are concerned about 
managing their money according to principles laid 
down in the Bible. Pub at $6.50 NOW 99¢ 


(_] THE MIRACLE OF MOTIVATION. By George Shinn. 
Driven to the edge of bankruptcy, the author climbed 
from despair and failure into the seat of success. Here 
is an action guide to Happiness and Success. Pub at 
$19.55 NOW $5.99 


C) THE ACTS OF JOANNA. By Anne Ortlund. In this book, 
the author skillfully weaves fiction and nonfiction to in- 
troduce us to Joanna and to A.C.T.S. an acronym for 
an approach to spiritual disciplines that changes her 
life. Pub at $11.15 NOW $2.99 


_] Gop, SEX AND YOU. By M.O. Vincent. A frank approach 
to the Christian view of sex inside and outside of the 
marriage bond. Pub at $2.50 NOW 99¢ 


(_] How To TRACE YOUR FAMILY TREE. By David Poteet. 
Current interests in tracing one’s family roots back 
through many generations has made this a very popular 
book. Pub at $5.55 NOW 99¢ 


L_] THE SECRET LIFE OF A HOUSEWIFE. By Linda 
Howard. A helpful guide that every housewife would 
find useful. The author gives many personal insights. 
Pub at $4.15 NOW 99¢ 


If you order 10 or more books and send 
us the names and addresses of 5 friends 
who you believe would be interested in 
receiving our catalog, we will send youa 
“surprise package” with a retail value of 
more than $10.00. Please include postal 
codes. (Children’s Assortment counts as 
one book). 


A catalog of Book Bargains will be sent with your order. 


TO ORDER: 1. Fill in quantities you wish to order. 2. Add $1.00 for postage to total amount order. 


CHRISTIAN BOOK BARGAINS, INC. 960 The Gateway, Burlington, Ont. L7L 5K7 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province -_ Postal Code 


Signature 
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Total 


3. Cut out ad and send with check or money order to: 


Crtlnic 
ay 
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Add for postage 


Total due 


Please enclose cheque or money order. 
All orders must be prepaid. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


"MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 

Nurse call system 

Safety features 


vices: 

24 hour nurse attendants 

Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 

Permanent or short-term  oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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own property: ‘“Things don’t really 
mean that much when it comes to get- 
ting the gospel of Jesus Christ out. But 
if I sold everything I owned...it would 
probably keep us on the air one more 
day.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, it wouldn’t be that long,”’ 
her husband responded. 

This past August, he told PTL 
viewers that ‘‘we’re in the biggest 
crisis we’ve ever had,’’ as he launch- 
ed a telethon to raise $14 million to 
pay the bills. 


Committee defends 
Guyanese church 
newspaper 

(EPS) — ‘‘The committee in 
defence of the Catholic Standard”’ (a 
church newspaper in Guyana) is call- 
ing for prayer, moral and financial 
support for the paper in connection 
with four libel suits against it which 
were scheduled to be heard last 
month: Plaintiffs in the suits are 
members of the Guyanese govern- 
ment. According to the committee, the 
press and radio in Guyana, with the 
exception of the Standard, ‘‘are totally 
owned and controlled by the govern- 
ment,’’ and if the Standard were to 
close ‘‘press freedom...would effec- 
tively have been abolished in yet 
another country, and the Guyanese 
people left voiceless and without ac- 
cess to true information. ’’ 


Baptist magazine issues 
video supplement 


The Canadian Baptist has issued a 
video supplement of its January, 1985 
issue. The magazine’s editor, Dr. 
William H. Jones, who also produc- 
ed the video, believes this may be the 
first time that a religious periodical 
has issued such a supplement. 

Each January, The Canadian Bap- 
tist contains a special Bible study for 
use in the January Bible Study pro- 
grammme among Baptist churches 
across Canada. This year, the writers 
of the study appear in a 90-minute 
video entitled ‘‘Psalms, The Video’”’ 
and amplify some of the ideas they 


have committed to print. If the video 
is well received, similar projects may } 
follow. q 

For further information contact the 
Baptist Resource Centre, 217 St. | 
George Street, Toronto, Ontario M5R 
2M2. 


U.S. Anglican bishops 
reflect on abortion 


(EPS) — After considering the sub 
ject at a recent meeting in Jackson 
Mississippi, bishops of the New Yor 
based Episcopal (Anglican) Church] 
have released a “theological reflection | 
paper on abortion’’ from thei 
theology committee. An Episcopal } 
report describes it as being ‘‘careful | 
to raise questions rather than lay down } 
dogma.’’ Western North Carolina | 
Bishop’ William Weinhauer, who] 
chaired the committee, said it was _| 
““not a position paper,’’ but rather ‘‘a | 
theological reflection written to elicit | 
and provoke your (Episcopalians) | 
discussion.’’ The paper notes that not | 
all Episcopalians are happy with a| 
1976 general convention resolution 
which would ‘‘affirm a middle posi- 
tion that would avoid a too easy en- 
dorsement of one extreme or the | 
other.’’ The committee concludes that 
neither an absolute anti-abortion posi-_ 
tion or an absolute pro-life stand is” 
totally defensible.”’ | 

‘ 


First Biennial Council 
of Order of Diaconal 
Ministries 

You may be wondering what this” 
new order is about or why you haven’t 
heard of it until recently. Rest assured | 
that you have indeed heard of it many 
times before, but under its old name. | 
We are the former ‘‘Order of) 
Deaconesses’’ — with an important 
addition. The church has been train- 
ing men for diaconal ministries for 
about ten years but until now these | 

‘“‘male graduates of Ewart College”’ 
had no place in its structure. The 
regulations for the Order were all in 
feminine terms making only women 
eligible for membership. The title 
‘‘deaconess,’’ which all its members” 
bore, posed obvious problems “i 
men were concerned. 

Over the past few years the Order 
has been working to have this situa- 


Tan Gartshore, a ‘‘male graduate of Ewart College’’ and guest at the Council, is pic- 


tured with Barbara Woodruff, outgoing President of the Order. 


tion righted and last year, at the 110th 
General Assembly, our name and 
regulations were officially changed so 
that they are now inclusive of both 
male and female. Members of the 
Order of Diaconal Ministries will now 
take their titles from their jobs — 
Director of Christian Education, Area 
Educational Consultant, Presbytery 
Worker, Missionary, Inner City 
Worker, Hospital Visitor, or any other 
position that they may fill in the 
church. Some, because of the nature 
of their jobs, will retain the title 
Deaconess, but it will no longer app- 
ly to all. 

This Council marked a turning point 
in the history of the Order. We have 
behind us the seventy-five years of the 
Order of Deaconesses, which we have 
celebrated over the past year, and 
before us the challenges of the Order 
of Diaconal Ministries, and all that be- 
ing a part of it entails. In considera- 
tion of this, the theme of the Council, 
held last June, was ‘‘Affirmation and 
Challenge.’’ 

Dr. Margaret Webster led a one-day 
workshop which covered three areas: 
Recollection of the Past, Celebration 
of the Present, and Renewal for the 
Future. In plenary sessions and small 
groups we remembered the past — the 
establishment and development of the 
Order, the service of individuals, the 
conditions under which they worked 
and the variety of situations in which 
they served. We celebrated the present 
— the inclusive Order now establish- 
ed and our own service. 

In considering the future, we 
thought about goals and tasks for mak- 
ing our ministry more effective. We 
shared dreams of a church united in 
its ministry, caught up in the excite- 
ment of our faith story. We examin- 
ed practical ways by which we could 


contribute to bringing this about. With 
the changing economic situation in 
mind, we examined options to full- 
time, steady employment such as free- 
lancing and ‘‘tent-making”’ (i.e. ear- 
ning a living in another occupation so 
as not to have to depend on one’s work 
in ministry for daily bread). Some 
shared the joys of their experience of 
work in the church, and others the 
wounds of frustration and 
misunderstanding. Together we work- 
ed at strategies for healing and, most 
of all, for communicating an 
understanding of the Order and its 
ministries to the people of the church, 
both lay and clergy. The attitude of the 
Council in general toward the future 
was very positive, creative and en- 
thusiastic. Renewal to face the 
challenges that will come our way was 
certainly the result of our study day. 

The balance of the Council was 
spent on business. The decision was 
made to rejoin Diakonia, the World 
Federation of Sisterhoods and 
Diaconal Associations. A new symbol 
and insignia for the Order were 
discussed and a new symbol should be 
in evidence early this year. The Coun- 
cil unanimously supported the motion 
that two male graduates of Ewart Col- 
lege, Ian Gartshore and Warren Whit- 
taker, who have been eligible for 
designation to the Order in all regards 
(except one) for four and five years 
respectively, be endorsed by the Order 
for membership. A new executive was 
elected consisting of: Anja Oosten- 
brink, President; Ruth Mackenzie, 
Vice-President; Joanne Walter, 
Secretary; Susan Bates, Treasurer; 
Lois Powrie, Representative to the 
Diaconia of the Americas; and 
Margaret Boyd, Representative of 
‘‘other’? members (i.e. those not 
presently employed by the church). 


Official nominees for 
Moderator of 111th 
General Assembly 


Eight ministers of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
have agreed to have their names 
placed in nomination for 
Moderator of the 111th General 
Assembly to take place in Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ontario, from 
Trinity Sunday until June 7, 
1985. 

They are: Rev. Dr. Everett H. 
Bean, Deputy Clerk of the 
General Assembly, of Sydney, 
N.S.; Rev. Dr. George E. Dobie, 
minister of Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont.; Rev. James 
Peter Jones, minister of Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont.; Rev. Dr. 
Joseph C. McLelland, Dean of 
the Faculty of Religious Studies 
at McGill University, Montreal, 
Que.; Rev. Dr. Fred A. Miller, 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Owen 
Sound, Ont.; Rev. Dr. J.J. Har- 
rold Morris, minister of Glen- 
view Church, Toronto, Ont.; 
Rev. Dr. D.G. Neil, minister of 
Knox Crescent Kensington 
Church, Montreal, Que.; and 
Rev. Douglas A. Wilson, 
minister of First Church, Coll- 
ingwood, Ont. 

The official nominee will be 
decided by ballot, with every 
minister and representative elder 
having a vote. 


The Council also honored three 
members of the Order who have 
retired in the past year: Margaret 
Boyd of Ottawa, Pauline Esler of 
Toronto and Agnes Hislop, home 
from India. 

In keeping with our desire to com- 
municate the nature of our work to the 
church, we encourage those who 
would like to have information about 
diaconal ministries to contact Ruth 
Mackenzie, 16 Cherryhill Drive, 
Grimsby, Ontario L3M 3B4, or The 
Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 

Elizabeth Steele 
Ruth Mackenzie 


O 
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AT A RECENT morning service of St. Andrew’s Church, Tren- 
ton, Ont., tribute was paid to Bruce Wilson on his retiring after 
32 years of service as an elder, and to his life-long association 
with St. Andrew’s. He was presented with an engraved plaque 
by the minister, Rev. Robin Ross. A reception for Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson was held after the service and Mrs. Wilson, who is retir- 
ing as president of the church’s W.M.S., was presented with some 
gifts. The Wilsons are moving to Niagara Falls. Pictured with them 
are Harold Keefer (far left), clerk of session, and Mr. Ross. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Perth, Ont., held 
a dinner and presentation for Rev. and Mrs. Andrew McKenzie, 
following Mr. McKenzie’s final service on Sept. 30. Mr. McKen- 
zie has retired after nearly 40 years as an ordained minister, prin- 
cipally in Ontario, where he served at St. Andrew’s Church, Is- 
lington for 9 years, Knox, Acton for 22 years and St. Andrew’s, 
Perth from Feb. 1979 until retirement. He and his wife Isabel are 
pictured receiving a purse of money from elders Robert Scott (left) 
and Ernest Miller. 


DR. ALEX CALDER, Moderator of the 110th General Assembly, 
is pictured on ‘‘Civic Night,” an evening sponsored by the Toronto 
Real Estate Board. With him are Mrs. Earle F. Roberts, a direc- 
tor of the Toronto Real Estate Board, 1984, chairman of its 
Women’s Executive Council, and a member of Rosedale Church, 
Toronto, and George E.H. King, president of the Toronto Real 
Estate Board, 1984, an elder of Rexdale Church, Rexdale, Ont., 
annd president of the Rexdale Presbyterian Senior Citizens’ 
Corporation. 
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A DEDICATION SERVICE for a new electric organ was held at 
St. James Church, Port Elgin, N.B., on Oct. 21. Donations and 
memorial gifts toward the cost of the organ came not only from 
the congregation and friends, but from former ministers, 
neighbouring churches and visitors as well. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Rev. Herbert Hilder; William A. Allen, chairman of the organ 
fund committee; Keith Scott, guest organist; and Frank Copp and 
Mrs. Eleanor Goodwin, committee members. 
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AT THE 106TH anniversary service of West Point Church, West 
Point, P.E.!., a plaque was presented to Margaret Forsyth (left) 
in recognition of her many years of service as treasurer of the 
Alberton - West Point pastoral charge. Making the presentation 
was Anna MacDonald. 

Photo credit: West Prince Graphic 


AT THE 130TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Andrew’s Church, Stirl- 
ing, Ont., anew chair lift was dedicated by Dr. Donald MacDonald, 
the guest minister. Pictured, Gena Spry prepares to take the first 
ride in the lift, with Glen Bennett (far left), chairman of the board, 
Dr. MacDonald, and Rev. William Campbell (far right), minister 
of St. Andrew’s, looking on. 

Photo credit: Stirling News-Argus 
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A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was 
dedicated at Little Harbour Church, Lit- 
tle Harbour, N.S., on Oct. 7, 1984. The 


window was given in memory of Robert ~ 


Henry Grant by his family and friends, 
and to commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the community of Little Harbour. 
‘The officiating minister was Rev. Kenneth 
Stright of River John, assisted by Mr. 
Grant’s son, lan, and elders Fraser 
MacLean and Robert Russell. 


PICTURED IS Jake De Vlaming of Drum- 
mond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
with the bus recently purchased and 
refurbished by the congregation. Every 
Sunday the bus is used to carry an 
average of sixteen young people and 
senior citizens to the church. Its totai cost, 
including a new motor, clutch and paint 
job, of $5,500 was raised entirely from 
donations. Operating costs come from the 
church’s budget. Mr. De Vilaming has 
been serving as driver over the past three 
years (the congregation previously leas- 
ed buses). 

Photo credit: Niagara Falls Review 


PICTURED ARE Dr. Agnew H. Johnston 
and his wife, Christine, at a testimonial 
dinner held in recognition of Dr. 
Johnston’s 50 years as minister of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Thunder Bay, Ont. More 
than 400 people attended the dinner 
which included entertainment by the St. 
Andrew’s Church Choir, The Fort William 
Male Choir, The Hungarian Dancers, The 
McGillvary Pipe Band and soloist Jacquie 
McMahon. On the congregation’s behalf, 
Captain William Bell presented the 
Johnstons with a gift certificate for a 
return flight anywhere in North America. 
Mrs. Johnston received a corsage and 
bouquet of roses, and a cookie jar from 
the Hennessy family. A photo album of 
the evening’s highlights will be presented 
to Dr. Johnston. 


SPECIAL PRESENTATIONS of a $3,500 
travel certificate, a silver water jug and 
a cash purse were made to Rev. John D. 
and Mrs. Yoos following the morning ser- 
vice of Oct. 21, 1984 at Memorial Church, 
Sylvan Lake, Alta. The presentations, and 
an afternoon open house in the church 
hall, were in honour of the Yoos’ recent 
25th wedding anniversary. Hundreds of 
friends, not only from the local congrega- 
tion and town, but also from the Benalto 
charge (of which Mr. Yoos is also 
minister) and the surrounding area, at- 
tended the open house. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
149th — Knox Church, Goderich, Ont., Oct. 
21, 1984, (Rev. G.L. Royal) 
120th — South Granville Presbyterian 
Church, South Granville, P.E.I., Oct. 21, 
1984, (Rev. William Scott) 
31st — St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Oct. 28, 1984, (Rev. Wm. I. McElwain) 


PICTURED IS Mayor Wm. Beirnes of 
Fergus, Ont., presenting a communion 
chair on behalf of the town to Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fergus. The occasion was the 
150th anniversary of the church. 

Photo credit: Colin Clarke 


THE 225TH ANNIVERSARY SERVICE of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec City, was 
held Oct. 28. Over 400 people attended, 
including many former members, and 
representatives from all the English- 
speaking churches in the area. Among 
the guests at the service were Quebec 
Lieutenant-Governor Gilles Lamontagne, 
Quebec City Mayor Jean Pelletier, U.S. 
Consul-General Lionel Rosenblatt and 
General Terrance Liston, Commander of 
Base Valcartier. Rev. Lyle Sams, minister 
of St. Andrew’s, conducted the service, 
assisted by Rev. Pierre Van Vooyn, 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church in Valcar- 
tier Village, and Rev. Donald Rabson of 
Chalmers-Wesley United Church. Dr. 
Alex Calder (pictured above), Moderator 
of the 110th General Assembly, delivered 
the sermon. The anniversary celebration 
coincided with other special events at St. 
Andrew’s. The congregation held their 
reception for Living Faith, and the colours 
of the original 78th Fraser Highlanders 
were presented to the church. When it 
was founded in 1759, the church’s first 
duty was to the men of the 78th Fraser 
Highlanders. St. Andrew's is the oldest 
English-speaking congregation, of Scot- 
tish origin, in Canada. 
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The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Simcoe, Ont., celebrated their 
191st anniversary on Oct. 28, 1984. The 
Rev. David Marshall was the guest 
speaker and under his guidance the con- 
gregation explored the significance of the 
Living Faith document. Many of the 
church members studied portions of the 
statement, following a pot luck supper 
on Saturday evening, and after a “‘men’s 
breakfast’? Sunday morning. The 
minister of St. Paul’s is the Rev. Albert 
E. Bailey. 


EB 


AN INTER-DENOMINATIONAL service of thanksgiving for the 
bicentennial of New Brunswick was held at Greenock Church, 
St. Andrews, N.B. on Aug. 5, 1984. Rev. Hugh Colson Jones, 
minister of Greenock, delivered the sermon and Bert Robertson, 
an elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, Ont., who was 
visiting at the time, assumed the role of beadle. Pictured are: (back 
row, left to right) Donald Graham of Wesley United Church; Kim 
Smith from the Pentecostal Church; and Rev. John Ross of the 
United Baptist Church. In the middle row, left to right, are: Mr. 
Jones; Bert Robertson; Archdeacon J.F.N. Jones of All Saints 
Anglican Church. The scouts are Jim Ross (left) and Shawn St. 
Peter, members of the 1st St. Andrews Troop who served as 
ushers. 


THE KIRK OF Pennfield, N.B., celebrated its 100th anniversary 
at an afternoon service on Sept. 16. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Ken Hawkins, clerk of session; Dr. Stephen Cho of the Kirk of 
St. George, and St. Stephen’s Church, St. Stephen, N.B., who 
assisted at the service; Rev. Phillip Lee of the Church of St. John 
and St. Stephen, St. John, N.B., who as Moderator of the Synod 
preached the sermon; Mrs. E. Hawkins, a longtime member of 
the congregation; and Rev. H.C. Jones, minister of the Kirk of 
Pennfield, N.B. 
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A RECEPTION was held at Central Church, Brantford, Ont., to 
mark the retirement of Mrs. Ellen Bailey after 27 years of faithful 


service as church secretary. Pictured with Mrs. Bailey (centre) © 
are Rev. Cam Bigelow and Mrs. Alexandra Johnston, wife of the — 


late Dr. Deane Johnston who was Moderator of the 92nd General 
Assembly. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont., 
and the Presbytery of Chatham recently named Dr. William 
Lawson minister emeritus of St. Andrew’s. He is pictured (right) — 
with Rev. Robert P. Fourney, minister of the church, at a recep- 
tion held in his honour on Sept. 23, 1984. 


AT ARECENT SERVICE of West Point Church, West Point, P.E.1., 
a plaque was presented to Ernest MacPherson who served as 
clerk of session from July 3, 1949 to July 3, 1984. He also serv- 
ed as church treasurer for 25 years. Making the presentation on 
the congregation’s behalf was Deborah MacPherson, the new 
clerk of session. 

Photo credit: West Prince Graphic 


MEMBERS OF St. Paul’s Church, Thornbury, Ont., have responded to an appeal from 
the Blantyre Synod of the Church of Central Africa Presbyterian (CCAP) for bicycles to 
assist its ministers in visiting in their scattered pastorates. Three bicycles valued at $1,000 
were delivered to the Synod this past September by Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Hammond 
of St. Paul’s. The Hammonds were in Malawi to visit their daughter, Mrs. Linda Inglis, 
her husband Glenn, and their children, who serve in Malawi under the Board of World 
Mission. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Glenn Inglis, Rev. Misango Kansilanga, Deputy- 
General Secretary of the Blantyre Synod, Rev. John Mphatso, Moderator of the Blan- 
tyre Synod, and Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. 


PICTURED IS Mrs. Rachel Judd, who 
recently celebrated her 100th birthday 
with a party at the Chateau Park Nursing 
Home in Windsor, Ont., where she 
resides. Her husband, the late Albert M. 
Judd was one of the founding elders of 
Glenview Church, Toronto, and her 
daughter, Mrs. Muriel Brown, is a former 
W.M.S. deaconess. She also has two 
sons, Harvey and Alan, seven grand- 
children and four great-grandchildren. 
Mrs. Judd received many congratulatory 
messages, including one from Her Majes- 
ty Queen Elizabeth Il. 

Photo credit: The Windsor Star 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., held presentations for the of- 
fering from their special two-fold missionary project, on June 10, 1984. The $3,160 which 
was raised was divided equally, with Ronna Grey presenting a cheque for $1,580 to Dr. 
O.M. Brewster of the Canadian Bible Society, and Christopher Kenny presenting a che- 
que for the same amount to Ken Kay, who received it on behalf of Kitimat Church, Kitimat, 
B.C. Also pictured are C.H. Cunningham (far left), chairman of the missionary commit- 
tee, Rev. James Peter Jones (left rear), minister of Knox, Miss Janey Roberts (far right), 
and Rev. J.W. Milne (right rear), assistant minister. 


Photo credit: G-L Audio-Visual 
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N tained Glass 


J. ()emonialddindows 
TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs uponRequest 


Robert Medausland 
Limited sweeisse" 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M8Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 


Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


Traditional and modern designs 
@ Repairs * Releading 
© New Frames © Installers 
WESTMACOTT 
aa, ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main Street 
LJ} WINNIPEG) R2V 202. 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Desighs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 120 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


CALLING ALL CLUBS 


AND ORGANIZATIONS. 
Raise $1000.00 profit by 
publishing your own cookbook. 
No risk, no investment. We 
collect all local advertising. One 
club per town. 
Write: Shamrock Printing 
G. Thilp 
1200 York Mills Road Suite 504 

Don Mills, Ontario M3A 1X8 

Member of the 
Better Business Bureau. 
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BERNARD, OLIVER C., elder and long-time 
member of St. John’s Church, New Lon- 
don, P.E.I., Oct. Ist, 1984. 

BLANCHARD, HAROLD LESLIE, elder and 
former treasurer of Almonte Presbyterian 
Church, Almonte, Ont., and formerly of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kinburn, Ont., Oct. 25, 
1984. 

BONNAR, DANIEL, elder for over 40 years 
and member for 48 years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., Trustee, 
Sept. 28, 1984. 

BURNETT, LLOYD ELWIN, former elder at 
Greenock Church, St. Andrews, N.B., Sept. 
2, 1984. 

CORDINER, A.E.S. (AL), long-time elder and 
life-long member of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada: clerk of session of St. 
Giles Church, Prince George, B.C., for 
many years and more recently, clerk of ses- 
sion in the newly established St. Andrew’s 
North Presbyterian Church, Sidney, B.C., 
Sept. 24, 1984. 

CROCKETT, WILLIAM C., 69, elder of 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Sylvan 
Lake, Alta., Sept. 22. 

ELLIS, MRS. ALICE C., 91, widow of the 
Rev. Walter Ellis (1944) of Fairview 
Presbyterian Church, Vancouver, B.C., 
where Mrs. Ellis continued to worship. One 
of her five sons, Rev. H.T. (Ted) Ellis, is 
a missionary of our church in Tainan, 
Taiwan. She died in Vancouver on Oct. 13, 
1984. 

ELNAUGH, THOMAS, 84, long-time member 
of Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Oct. 27. 

GAGNON, JAMES BOYD, elder and long- 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 
Y that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 181 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. ~ 


DEATHS 


time member of Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., former member of 
the Board of Management, Aug. 24, 1984. 

GRATTO, MRS. MABLE, 93, long-time 
member of First Church, New Glasgow, 
N.S. 

HINGLEY, MRS. CARL (EILEEN THOMP- 
SON MacINTOSH), long-time member of 
First Church, New Glasgow, N.S., life-time 
member of the Catherine Mair W.M.S., 
member of the Ladies Aid Society, Nov. 12, 
1984. 

MAIN, HUGH J., 78, long-time elder and 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Catharines, Ont., Trustee for many years, 
member of the Board of Managers and con- 
gregational treasurer, Oct. 27, 1984. 

MAYNARD, NEIL, 72, elder of Knox Church, 
Leamington, Ont. 

McGILLIS, MRS. RETA, long-time member 
of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 18. 

MacKINNON, MRS. WALLACE (EVELYN 
KATHLEEN VALLEY), 67, wife of Rev. 
Dr. Wallace MacKinnon (retired), member 
of Knox Church, Morrisburg, Ont., life 
member of W.M.S. (W.D.) and of the 
Canadian Bible Society. A great help to her 
husband in his several pastorates, she was 
the gracious hostess at the Presbyterian 
Manse in Moose Jaw for student ministers 
and deaconnesses appointed to mission fields 
in Southern Saskatchewan on their way to 
and from their appointments. She died at 
Winchester on September 26, 1984. 

MIDDLETON, JOHN GOWANS, Q.C., 
LL.B., for many years a trustee and Board 
of Management member of Glenview 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 


Se 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


416-977-3857. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 


Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 
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MUIR, ALEXANDER C., 78, long-time | 
member of Knox Preston Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., Oct. 26, 1984. 
OFFICER, MRS. WILLIAM (MARGARET 
CAMPBELL MURRAY), 51, member of 
St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, Ont., member | 
of Ruby Walker Auxiliary W.M.S., Oct. | 
22, 1984. a 

SKINNER, JOHN CAMPBELL, 65, long-time 
member, trustee and member of the board | 
of managers of First Church, New Glasgowal 
N.S., Oct. 8, 1984. 

SKINNER, WILLIAM GIBBS, 72, long-time | 
elder of Knox Church, Lloydminster, Sask., 
Nov. 15, 1984. 

SMITH, ELSIE MAY, long-time member of | 
Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont., member of | 
W.M.S. and other women’s organizations, © 
June 28, 1984. 4 

SPENCE, MRS. MAGNUS (MAUD 
ISABEL), member for 48 years of Rosedale | 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont., May” 
20, 1984. 

SWAN, JAMES O., 72, elder, forties clerk of | 
session and long- -time member of St. An- | 
drew’s Church, Nanaimo, B.C., Trustee, 
member of the board of managers and 
church treasurer. 

YOUNIE, MRS. MALCOLM, (ESTHER cH 
COSTERUS), 28, daughter of the Rev. | 
Chris Costerus, General Secretary. of the 
Board of World Mission, member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Bramalea, Ont., Oct. 24. — 


———, KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Keep informed with 
The Presbyterian Record 


Ms Robemakehs and Tailors Since 1842" 
HARCOURTS 
LIMIT HD 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto, M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 


eer RANSTEION 


ORDINATION 
enton, Rev. Edgar Robert, Oakville, Hopedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., April 29, 1984. 


INDUCTIONS 

dhns, Rev. Douglas, as Assistant Minister at 
Willowdale Presbyterian Church, North 
York, Ont., Jan. 3. 

falcolm, Rev. Dr. George, Lachute, Margaret 
Roger Memorial Church, Que., Sept. 30, 
1984. 

YVoensdregt, Rev. Yme, Geraldton, St. An- 
drews’ Church, Ont., Sept. 16, 1984. 


RECOGNITIONS 
enton, Rev. Edgar Robert, Melbourne, 
Guthrie Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 
23, 1984. 
ee, Rev. Andrew, recognized by East Toron- 
to Presbytery as Director of Korean 
ministries in Canada, Dec. 2, 1984. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

ynod of Atlantic Provinces 

arney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 

rookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 672. 

lace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 

falifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S., B3A 2E6. 

ictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mark 
McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, N.S., BOK 
1RO. 

ictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral charge, 
Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat Rose, 
Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 

iver Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 
pastoral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. 
William G. Johnston, Middle River, P.O., 
Middle River, N.S., BOE 2E0. 

ummerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Vest River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK INO. 

Voodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


ynod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

thlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

eaconsfield, Briarwood Church, Que., Rev. 
J. Armour, 679 Victoria Drive, Baie d’Urfe, 
Que., H9X 2K1. 

hateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 
Que., JOS 1G0. 

‘obden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
‘Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

ancaster, St. Andrew’s and Martintown, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. D.N. Henry, Box 
220, Finch, Ont., KOC 1KO. 


Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.W. 
Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont., K1P 
S5N9. 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar St., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.C. Cooper, Box 2, Elmvale, Ont., 
LOL 1P0. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank De 
Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., LOK 1 A0. 

Bramalea, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Graeme Duncan, 44 Church St. East, 
Brampton, Ont., L6V 1G3. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, Ont., 
Rey. Zander Dunn, 2053 McKeown Ave., 
North Bay, Ont., PIB 7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West Not- 
tawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. Wyllie, 170 
Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 2G4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Chair- 
man, Vacancy Committee: Rev. James A. 
Thomson, Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont., 
POB 1CO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Frank 
VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, Ont., 
LOC 1KO. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. K.E. King, 3065 
Cawthra Road, Mississauga, Ont., LSA 
2X4. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, Aurora, 
Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Parry Sound, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Ian K. Johnston, 114 Auger St., Sudbury, 
Ont., P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, 
Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Toronto, Beaches Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. A.D. MacLeod, 5 St. Margaret’s Dr., 
Toronto, Ont., M4N 3E4. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 129, 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, Thamesville, 
Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Holstein, Amos, Dromore, & Knox Church, 
Normanby, Ont., Rev. Mervyn E. Tubb, 
Box 256, Durham, Ont., NOG 1RO. 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 


pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 200 


Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 1KO. 
Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Feversham, 
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SETTING SAIL 

TO NEW PLACES? 

The Record wants to keep up : 

with you. Let us know your ; 

new address six weeks in : 
advance of your move. 

Don't miss the boat! 
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50 Wynford Drive ‘ 
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THEOLOGICAL BOOKS from Britain and 
Canada. New and re-printed titles. Write us 
for a free catalogue. JONATHAN GOULD 


BOOKS — Canada’s Mail Order Bookstore, 
104P-1565 Willson Place, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba R3T 4H1. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


SACRED CHORAL MUSIC catalogues for 
small and medium sized choirs. Contemporary 
and traditional settings. JONATHAN 
GOULD BOOKS — Canada’s Mail Order 
Bookstore, 104P-1565 Willson Place, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba R3T 4H1. 


Transition 
continued from previous page 


Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. Philpott, Box 
61, Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. Thomas 
A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell Street, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 3L1. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Search Committee, St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 1S4. (effective June 30, 1985) 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Lennips, Box 609, 
Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. 

Windsor, Forest Glade Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Rev. T. Paton, 3229 Maisonneuve 
Avenue, Windsor, Ont., N9E 1Y6. 


McGILLIVRAY -ARGHITECT 
* ADDITIONS * RENOVATIONS * LIFE SAFETY ANALYSES 


lan G. McGillivray, B.A., B. Arch., MRAIC 


416 Moore Avenue 


Suite 103 


Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 


425-9298 


Applications are invited for the position 
of part-time director of Christian Educa- 
tion at Calvary Baptist Church, Toron- 
to. As a member of the ministry team, 
this position requires a person with good 
leadership and interpersonal skills. 
He/she will be responsible for providing 
support in the Family Church School 
and youth activities. Candidate must 
have post-secondary religious education 
and some related experience. Preference 
will be given to applicants with camp 
leadership experience. Apply in writing 
to: Mrs. Nancy Bell, Search Committee 
Chairman, 64 Normandy Blvd, Toron- 
to, Ontario M4L 3K3. 


St. Giles Presbyterian Church, a growing 
congregation in Prince George, B.C.*is seek- 
ing to add to its staff a person with vision and 
skill for youth and lay leadership develop- 
ment. Please send a resume, including several 
paragraphs on your own ideas concerning the 
above and outlining your own spiritual com- 
mitment to: Mrs. Marlee Lo, Chairperson, St. 
Giles Presbyterian Church, 1500 Edmonton 
Street, Prince George, B.C. V2M 1X4. 


GRACEFIELD 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Staffing need, Summer 1985 _ 
*counsellors 
*lifeguards 
*cook and kitchen staff 


*program director 
*camp manager 
For further details contact: 
Margaret Boyd 
34-225 McLaren Street 
Ottawa, Ont. K2P 0L4 
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225-9392 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
Youth Director (to include camping) sought 
by Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto. For 
further details contact the senior minister, 630 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M5S 2H4. 


TEACHER REQUIRED 
for Christian Day Care Center. E.C.E. essen- 
tial. Please call supervisor at 929-5272. 


WANTED: DIRECTOR OF 
YOUTH MINISTRIES 
at St. Andrew’s~= Galt 
Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ontario. Applications and 
inquiries welcome from qualified 
laity, diaconate or ministers. Send 
to: Rev. Wayne A. Smith, 28 
Stephen Street, Cambridge, 
Ontario N1S 3R8, Telephone: 
(519) 621-3630. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Kingston, invites ap- 
plications for a challenging 
position in a team ministry. 
An ordained person is required to - 
participate in all areas of the con- 
gregational activities with initial 


emphasis on organization, Chris- 
tian Education, youth activities, 
Outreach and visiting. Please 
contact: Mr. John Powell, Chair- 
man, Search Committee, 130 
Clergy Street East, Kingston, On- 
tario, K7K 383, (613) 546-6316. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rey. 
Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 4% 
Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George Gi 
Vais, 197 Browning Bivd., Winnipeg, 
Man., R3K OL1. q 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
Ox0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Know 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow Road, Wing 
nipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. 


q 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., Rev, 
John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent N.E., 
Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. 

Regina, St. Stephen’ s Church, Sask., Rev. John 
Shedden, Box 1295, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
S6H 4P9. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., Rev. 
Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, Saskas 
toon, Sask., S7H 3B6. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain- 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, Ede 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. G.A. 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., TOM 1TO. 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo Valley, 
Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gordon Firth, 
2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., Calgary, Alta., T2B 
LY9. | 

Grande Prairie, Forbes Church, Alta., Rev. 
George Malcolm, Box 1442, Chetwynd, 
B.C., VOC 1JO. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Gordon 
Strain, 2984 Cressida Crescent, R.R. 6, 
Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X2. 

Vancouver North, Seymour Community 
Presbyterian Church, B.C., Rev. Ross Man- 
thorpe, 736 Schoolhouse St., Coquitlam, 
BIGREVSIISRS: 


DIACONAL MINISTRY 

Area Educational Consultant, Synod of Quebec 
and Eastern Ontario. Apply W.M.S. 
(W.D.), 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Lake of the Woods: 
The Rev. S.T. Surman, 

63 Drewry Drive, 
Kenora, Ontario, 
PON 2X7. 


Telephone: (807) 468-8689 


CLERK OF SYNOD 
Synod of Manitoba and North Western Ontario 
The Rev. Richard E. Sand; 
315 - 12th Street, 
Brandon, Manitoba, 
R7A 4M3. 
Telephones: (C) (204) 727-5874 
(R) (204) 727-3841 


Want to buy a field? 


i 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


ik war was on. Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon was attacking the pro- 
mised land. It was 587 B.C. Jerusalem would soon be destroyed. Jeremiah 


as in jail because he had dared to predict that the city would be captured and 
ie king exiled. Such an unpopular prophecy led to his imprisonment. 


Visiting hours were on and 
>remiah’s cousin, Hanamel, dropped 
1 to see him, to settle an estate and 
eep the land in the family. Hanamel 
ffered Jeremiah an opportunity to 
urchase a field. Such an offer 
ouldn’t have come at a worse time. 

Bad times? They were in them. The 
oly city was about to be destroyed. 
he land would be overrun and the 
ream of the population would be ex- 
ed into Babylon. What would land 
nd ownership mean to the invaders? 
lothing. Any kind of deed wouldn’t 
e worth the papyrus it was written 
n. 

Jeremiah knew all this. After all, he 
adn’t been born late last night. He 
new that he could be throwing his 
1oney down the drain. 

But there was something else going 
n — a faint but distinct simmering on 
1e back burner of his brain. He was 
eing led to do this. The Lord God 
fas in on this transaction, 
omewhere, somehow. This business 
eal was going to be used for some 
igher purpose and design. Jeremiah 
fasn’t quite sure how it was all go- 
1g to work out. He only knew that he 
ad to accept his cousin’s offer. 

It wasn’t a matter of money. 
sremiah had that. The transaction 
vas made, the cash changed hands and 
lanamel handed his cousin the deed 
) the property. Jeremiah promptly 
laced it in a safety deposit jar for fur- 
ver and future reference. 

God in a land deal? Yes, because 
le seemingly strange action of 
eremiah pointed to some spiritual 
ealities and promises. Read on in 
‘hapter 32. After the destruction ‘‘the 
me will come when buying and sell- 
1g will happen again’’(15) ‘‘You 
ave bidden me to buy the field’’(25) 


\ 


N 
I 


Jeremiaties231=1'5 


‘‘T am the Lord, is anything impossi- 
ble for me?’’(27) ‘‘The land is being 
given over to the King of Babylon 
with sword, famine and pestilence. I 
banished them in my anger, rage and 
fury. I will bring them back and let 
them dwell there undisturbed. They 
will become My people and I will 
become their God’’ (36-38). 

Obviously, the Lord God of crea- 
tion and history had something much 
larger in mind than the children of 
Israel could see at the moment. They 
could only envision disaster. After all, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s forces were on 
their doorstep! 

And that is exactly what happened. 
In 586 B.C. Jerusalem was destroyed 
and the best of the population was sent 
to Babylon. To all intents and pur- 
poses, the promised land barely ex- 
isted. It had far more dead than alive. 

Poor Jeremiah. He made an invest- 
ment and it didn’t pay off. In fact, 
what he had purchased could hardly 
be claimed by him. 

But the time would come. The land 


would be restored. And his property! 
And the people would be the people 
of God — again! 

Do you see any paralicis between 
then and now? Do the prospects for 
1985 look almost as bleak as they 
looked in 587 B.C.? Do we face 
destruction? That is one of the huge 
rudimentaries written across the un- 
filled pages of history. Are we being 
invaded by the forces of materialism 
and secularism? Are they powerful 
enough to destroy us or exile us? 
Perhaps. 

Dare we be a Jerusalem and with 
our resources dare to invest in the 
future as a sign of hope and trust? 

How do we do that as good 
stewards? 

We dare to support the Knox Col- 
lege appeal because we believe that 
leadership in the church remains im- 
portant. We dare to lend our support 
to the General Assembly because we 
deeply believe that the efforts of the 
national church at home and abroad 
must relentlessly carry on. We dare 
to support the work of our local con- 
gregation, because the future con- 
tinuously hands us, not a silver plat- 
ter, but rather, countless challenges 
and opportunities. 

In some ways it is a well used cop- 
out. Hold the line because things look 
bleak in the future and we can’t be 
sure. 

This is a call to the church to be a 
Jeremiah — to place our trust in the 
Lord of history, to risk and to stand 
courageously. 


Oxue God of time and space, 
as we step into a new year, 
may we do so with an abundant faith 
and a steady courage. May we be 
prepared to invest boldly in the future, 
only because we believe it to be in 
your hands. In Jesus’ powerful name. 
Amen. 

O 
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What will $5.50 buy today 


Three minutes on the telephone with a friend in Leichtenstein 
(providing you have a friend in Leichtenstein); 


Payal eee for a week; 
or 


Eleven issues of 
The Presbyterian Record! 
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date with their work. 


So, at $5.50 a year The Record remains an affordable source 
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50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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le. small snowflake 


by Susan Conly 


he wind came with a soft thud against the house. 
Within seconds, huge, soft flakes plastered against 
the windows. The thermometer registered 1°C. It was 
6:00 p.m., March 7, 1984, and the wind quickly gathered 
momentum for a blizzard that raged well past midnight. 

Next morning, sunny and calm, temperature approx- 
imately -4°C, startled motorists on #17, south of the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan border town Lloydminster, look- 
ed out on a seldom-seen weather phenomenon — the sun 
glinting on field after field covered with snowballs and 
shadows. Whimsical winds, during the night, had covered 
the fields with thousands of ‘‘snowrollers,’’ (their official 
name). 

Snowballs: small, medium and larger than footballs, 
their erratic paths traced in the snow behind them, cast 
dark, early morning shadows to the west. Ditches had 
become catch-alls, and were overflowing. 

School children, coming into Macklin on the bus from 
the south, told of similar strange sightings. In some fields, 
the sizes varied from baseball size to firmly packed 10- 


12-pounders. In other areas, the snowrollers were the 
shape and size of five-gallon pails, light in weight, hollow 


and very fragile. 

Curious about this unusual occurrence, I contacted Dr. 
John Maybank of the Saskatchewan Research Council in 
Saskatoon. He said that this phenomenon takes place 


possibly only half a dozen times a year in the province, 


and about one year in ten in any one specific area. 
He described the two key weather requirements for 


snowrollers to occur: (1) wet, near melting-point snow, 
_and (2) strong winds over a smooth crust of old snow. 
_ This is what happens. A single snowflake hits the damp 


crusted surface and bounces; a bit of ground snow clings 
to it; the snow flake turns over three or four times and 


_ proceeds to increase from this tiny pellet size to sizes rang- 
_ ing to over two feet in diameter. 


Only one person I contacted had had the unusual ex- 
perience of a daytime sighting. This old pioneer 
remembered the fields as seeming to come alive with the 


- whimsical movement of many snowrollers as the wild 


wind swept across the plains. 


‘‘Whether it is on the Mesa fields of Colorado or the 
Plains of Western Canada,’’ Dr. Maybank emphasized, 


“‘the amazing fact of this phenomenon is that only one 
out of possibly one thousand snowflakes is just right for 
this sticking that spawns the balling, and always, it starts 
from a Suzie tiny snowflake.’ 
TER I thought of this today, as 
the founder of Kinsmen, 
86-year-old Hal Rogers of 
Don Mills, Ontario was being 
interviewed by the Provost 
News in our neighbouring 
town of Provost, Alberta. 

I realized the tremendous 
potential of one snowflake. 
Provost News: How did 
Kinsmen get started? 

Hal Rogers: When I came out of World War I, I was look- 
ing for friends and couldn’t find many. After thinking 
about it, I and ten other young men met in a Chinese 
restaurant, the Nanking, in Hamilton, Ontario, and on 
February 20, 1920, the dream turned into a reality. 
PN: How did Kinsmen spread across Canada? 

HAR: First a Hamilton man moved to Montreal, and he 
too was looking for friends in a strange place. He then 
started a club to find friends. There were never any paid 
organizers. The same story was repeated over and over 
and the idea spread. 

PN: What was one of the happiest times in your 
organization? 

HR: An operation we conducted to send milk to Europe 
during the war. The Kinsmen received the co-operation 
of 42 magazines in Canada to run full-page colour ads 
for the campaign — at no charge. That successful cam- 
paign which sent 53 million gallons of milk overseas to 
children was one of our proudest moments. 

Hal Rogers, now an officer of the Order of Canada and 
an Officer of the Order of the British Empire, started a 
snowroller in 1920 that is still on the move. From one 


man, the membership has erpya to well over 20,000, in- 
cluding Kinettes. 

Mr. Rogers stressed, “We must always remember that 
services to others, tied with the original concept of friend- 
ship, is the force that motivates, that keeps us growing.”’ 

Of course there are many others whose prophetic dream 
has snowballed through history. William Booth was a one- 
man force whose vision took off from the slums of Lon- 
don in 1865 to inspire a world-wide Christian movement. 
This aggressive dreamer would rejoice today, 120 
years later, at the growth of - 
the Salvation Army as it has f=. 
rolled through the years, 
gathering momentum as it 
reached out to the poor, the 
lonely, the despairing — 4 
wards of Christ, all of them. 

And then there is_ that 
greatest of all phenomena 
that crystallized from the 
coming down of that single iu iS ; 
‘‘snowflake’’ in the Judean hills nese 2000 years 
ago.The path lay through sorrow, crucifixion, and even 
death, but culminated in a glorious everlasting Kingdom. 

Its momentum, powered by the Spirit-wind has chang- 
ed the orientation of our world. gq 


Susan Conly is a free-lance writer and regular 
contributor to The Record who resides in 
Macklin, Sask. 
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Courtesy: The Salvation Army 


FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


February's children 


Season of cold-sores and slushy wretchedness, 
Odd vagary of the Gregorian calendar 

Stuck in to keep things tidy and spoil the rhyme — 
Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November, 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Except February 

Which lasts forever. 


Season of broken resolutions and sad regrets, 
The red and white of St. Valentine’s Day 

A third-rate holiday but somehow fitting — 
Two obscure Christians with the same name, 
Two called Valentinus 

Coming to unpleasant ends — beheaded 

And now disowned by the Vatican 

As ‘‘uncertain.’’ 


Season of income-tax and the prospect of Lent: 
The bloom is off the white rose of winter 

But the salt rash reigns on caked car fenders 
And white are the tips of my true love’s fingers 
Fumbling for the car keys in the snow. 


**March’’ sounds like progress 

And ‘‘April’’ like spring, 

‘‘May’’ gives promise of wonderful things 
But ‘‘February’’ is as difficult to say t 
As to endure. 


Season of sighs, coughs and muttered curses.... 
Lord, we are all February’s children 

And its grayness seeps into our souls : 
Like water through a leaky overshoe. | 
Abandon us not: 1 
Teach us, wrapped against the elements as we must be, i 
Not to muffle your voice; | 
To look as longingly toward our final home 
As we do to the Stanley Cup finals, 

The removal of snow tires 

And the posters of beaches in Florida. 


February too is your gift, 
Help us to find, and understand, 
The instructions. 
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On Christmas trees 
and quality 

I always look forward to the arrival 
of The Record each month. Articles 
and letters are most interesting. Your 
covers, too, are colourful and 
eye-catching. 

In your explanation of the cover for 
December, 1984, you state that Prince 
Albert introduced the German custom 
of putting candles on, and decorating 
a tree at Christmas. In a book by Tyler 
Whittle, entitled Victoria and Albert 
at Home, published by Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, London, 1980, the author 
states that this custom was introduc- 
ed years earlier (before Albert’s ar- 
rival) by either Queen Charlotte (wife 
of George III) or her daughter-in-law 
Queen Adelaide (wife of William IV). 

Keep up the final quality of 
magazine being produced each month. 

J.L. Patterson, 
Strathroy, Ont. 


The state and God’s law 


It may very well be that when the 
state gets into the vengeance business 
it violates the laws of God but it has 
long been clear that being in tune with 
God’s law can’t be the ultimate objec- 
tive of the state, and being in the 
vengeance business can be a means to 
the state’s ultimate objective. 

The notion that one is inconsistent 

| unless one opposes (supports) both 
capital punishment and abortion ap- 
pears to rest on the assumption that the 
guilty and the innocent must be treated 


LETTERS 


in the same manner if one is to be con- 
sistent, which many people should 
find to be an odd argument. The reali- 
ty clearly is that for each foetus, as for 
each murderer, the state must decide 
their fate in light of its ultimate objec- 
tive (that in very few cases will this 
be a usable guide is beside the point). 
G. Hendry, 

Highland Creek, Ont. 


Clarifying the sources 

Just a line or two concerning the 
review by Rev. Zander Dunn of the 
book Abortion — the Moral Issues, in 
the December issue of The Record. 

Mr. Dunn claims to be ‘‘relieved’’ 
to find that there is a ‘‘diversity’’ of 
opinion in the Roman Catholic Church 
on the subject of abortion. He cites the 
statements of Gregory Baum, ‘‘a 
Roman Catholic theologian,’ and 
Father Charles Curran of the 
American University in Washington, 
as examples of this broad-minded 
approach. 

At the risk of losing all the good 
marks given us by Mr. Dunn, I must 
beg leave to point out that although 
Gregory Baum still may teach 
theology, he is no longer a priest nor 
a theologian in good standing, and as 
for Father Curran, he is well-known 
as one of the Church’s dissident gad 
flies. 

If the Roman Catholic Church’s 
position on abortion is to be stated 
publicly, one can only refer to our Ho- 
ly Father’s characterization of it dur- 
ing his Canadian tour as an ‘‘abomina- 


~Watson’s WorLD 


tion,’’ and to Cardinal Carter’s recent | | 
statement that ‘‘this is one issue on | 
which all Catholics are united.” | 

I’m afraid we cannot be happily in- | 
cluded in the permissive society quite || 
so easily. 


Larry Henderson, {| 

Editor and General Manager, | 
The Catholic Register, | 
Toronto, Ont. | 


The most pressing 
issue 


In the light of the Morgentaler deci- } 
sion, your editorial on life and death | 
issues (November) comes at a most | 
opportune time. 

I would, however, say that of the | 
three issues, nuclear war, abortion and : 
capital punishment, abortion is the 
most pressing. We have been at peace | 
for three decades and no murderer has | 
met the hangman in the past twenty | 
years. Abortion, however, is with us | 
each and every day. It is high time that | 
we Protestants stopped pussyfooting | 
around. 

The editorialist refers to our church 
taking the view that sometimes a 
choice must be made in favour of the 
mother over the unborn child. What 
do we mean by this? Is it strictly a life 
and death situation in which the con- 
tinuation of the pregnancy would lead | 
to the death of the mother? Does 
anyone really believe, in their hearts, | 
that in 1982 the lives of 66,254 
women were at grave risk? 

We are witnessing the breakdown 
of the Judeo-Christian ethic which has 


Noel Watson 
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led us safely down through the cen- 
turies. As long as we fail to make a 
positive statement on the right of the 
unborn child to life, we are condon- 
ing de facto abortion on demand. 
To put this distressing matter in a 
personal light, let each of us think for 
a moment about grandchildren. Who 
does not hope one day to hold a grand- 
child i in his arms? The way things are 
going now that child will probably end 
‘up a shattered mass of bone, tissue and 
‘blood in a garbage bag. 
- To quote an old hymn: 
_ “Once to every man and nation, 
comes the moment to decide, 
Inthe strife of truth with falsehood, 
_ For the good or evil side.”’ 
How choose we? The Judeo- 
Christian ethic or the ethics of 
Auschwitz? 


Derek Loder, 
Gloucester, Ont. 


‘Tl am ashamed”’ 

Tony Plomp gave an excellent 
answer to the question about abortion 
on page 34 of the December, 1984 
Presbyterian Record. He points out 
with great clarity the weakness of the 
position of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

What is happening, in the so called 
‘therapeutic abortions’ in hospitals of 
all places, is the killing of babies. Up 
to now the whole matter has been 
covered with six feet of snow. It is ap- 
palling and frightening, especially to 
Christians who believe God is Creator 
and that babies are his babies from the 
beginning. 

I am ashamed of the Government of 
Canada. I am ashamed of our justice 
system. I am ashamed of the Canadian 
Medical Association. And last of all, 
I am ashamed of myself for being a 
party to such a sub-human activity. 

(Mrs.) Helen I.K. Calder, 

(Rev. Dr.) Alex Calder, 

Peterborough, Ont. 

P.S. The above is in no way condem- 
ning those who may have had an abor- 
tion. We have great compassion for 
them and as the law stands it is legal 
in hospitals, by qualified doctors when 
recommended by a hospital commit- 
tee. Now the law must be changed. 
AJ del. i. ©. 


Letters continued on page 38 
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Fears or aspirations? 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Donald Macleod 


This editorial by Rev. Donald Macleod, Editor, appeared in 


the September, 1984, edition of The Monthly Record of The 
Free Church of Scotland and is reprinted with permission. 


\ \ / read somewhere recently that the members of a certain political 

G; party are much clearer about their fears than about their aspira- 
tions. The remark is appropriate enough in its original context. It is even more 
so when applied to the Churches, not least our own. 


Our fears are certainly clear 
enough: Fear of change, fear of diver- 
sity, fear of modernism, fear of the 
young. As a result our thought, all too 
often, is merely reactive. Devoid of 
original ideas ourselves, we simply 
oppose and reject those of others. We 
are against "new versions, new 
psalters, new structures and new ques- 
tions (to say nothing of new answers). 
The problem is not confined to the 


Free Church. It is characteristic of ° 


evangelicalism as a whole. In the last 
hundred years we have done little 
beyond resist the successive waves of 
heresy which have resulted from the 
creativity of others. The frontiers of 
Reformed theology have hardly mov- 
ed forward an inch, at least in the 
English-speaking world. 

Surely the time has come to ask 
ourselves not only, What are we 
against? but, What are we for? What 
are our aspirations and objectives? 
Fears are not enough. We need hopes 
and targets. To many, such talk will 
sound dangerous and alien. The con- 
cept of management by objective, they 
will say, should be kept in the world, 
where it belongs. But is it in fact alien? 
Didn’t Paul have objectives? ‘‘This 
one thing I do: I press toward the 
goal.’’ He wanted to know Christ bet- 
ter: to experience his power, to share 
his suffering and to participate in his 
glory. At one time, it was his objec- 
tive to evangelize Galatia, at another 
to help Macedonia and at yet another 
to go to Rome. 
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your own salvation’’ 


Let’s suggest four objectives for 
ourselves. 


First, to hold on to what we have. 
One curious omission from our list of 
fears is fear of alienating our people. 
In fact we sometimes seem to glory in 
it, as if our spirituality were in direct 
proportion to our rate of contraction. 
Too many would sooner see the chur- 
ches emptied than changed. How can 
we justify such an attitude? We are 
responsible before God for those he 
has given us and especially for our 
young people. The principle, ‘‘Don’t 
lose any of your congregation”’ can- 
not, of course, be an absolute one. 
The gospel itself may sometimes give 
mortal offence. But it is a valuable 
guideline, especially for young 
ministers (such as we ourself were 
once) with excessively rigid views of 
what is right and an exaggerated sense 
of their own importance. 


Secondly, we should aim to grow in 
the quality of our collective 
discipleship. Protestantism has long 
suffered from a surfeit of in- 
dividualism whereby, ‘‘Work out 
meant only, 
‘“Work out your personal salvation.”’ 
It is very doubtful that this is what 
Paul meant. He had in mind the salva- 
tion and well-being of a particular 
congregation. At that level there is 
much to be done by way of reducing 
friction and securing the maximum co- 
operation, harmony and involvement. 
We have a long way to go before we 


reach biblical togetherness, cpecea 
ly when we recall that the pattern for’ 
such togetherness is the fellowship} 
between God the Father and God the) 
Son: ‘*The Word was towards God.” 
Ensuring that our members live in true 
Christian ‘‘face-to-faceness’’ will de 
mand our every ounce of pastoral 
skill. 


Thirdly, we must seek to grow) 
numerically. Again, anathema! But 
when Christ sent us to all the nations. 
he did not mean us simply to teach. 
He meant us to baptize: and we can- 
not do that without converts. And 
when the Church ordained us to the 
ministry it did so only because we pro- 
fessed ‘‘a desire of saving souls.’” 
How can men with such a desire be) 
content if no souls are being saved? 
It is too easy to assume that the judg-- 
ment is against the ungodly communi- | 
ty. Much safer to assume that it is 
against ourselves and to beg pardon. 


Finally, we must seek a fuller in- 
volvement with international Chris- 
tianity. Only a minority of today’s” 
Christians are white. Most are black 
and many of the remainder are yellow. 
These new churches have much to” 
teach us, especially in gentleness, 
simplicity, enthusiasm and sincerity. 
They also have much to learn, par- 
ticularly in administration, theological 
education and the social application off 
the gospel. 

The international church is a great 
fellowship of giving and receiving. 
We cannot afford to be outside the 
circle. 

Returning in conclusion to our 
original source we recall the further 
provocative comment: “‘There is no 
such thing as conservative thought.”’ 

It has at least some truth. Thought i in 
its very nature is radical, innovative 
and revolutionary. A conservative 
church will live in fear. A thoughtful 
church will live on the frontier. 


| 
| 
| 
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Media power and famine relief 


T wo-and-a-half hours on a radio phone-in show recently has resulted in 
more than $17,000 being raised for African famine relief through 
*resbyterian World Service and Development. 

Glenn Cooper, minister of Point Edward and Brigden Presbyterian Churches, 
a Sarnia Presbytery in Ontario, was on the programme on CHOK Radio on 
November 15 and 16, and pledges of more than $6,600 were received from 


allers. The publicity, however, resulted in more than $11,000 extra being given, 
ncluding $1,000 from the Watford Optimist Club and $2,500 from the Rotary 


-lub of Sarnia. 


. 


“We all know 
the effect that 
mass media has...” 


‘*T am startled by the result,’’ Mr. 
Cooper said recently, “but I guess it’s 
a matter of being in the right place at 
the right time. I am on the pro- 
pramme, called Henderson’s Hot-line, 
about once a month to talk about the 
church and Christian faith in connec- 
tion with various ethical issues. 

Subjects like euthanasia, abortion, 
and capital punishment are some of 
the topics discussed recently, with 
listeners invited to call in their com- 
ments. Mr. Cooper says that he has 
sometimes wondered whether the pro- 
gramme had any ‘tangible effect,’ but 
that he wonders no longer. “‘We all 
know the effect that mass media has, 
and some of us who are preachers rail 
against its influence from time to time. 
But that potency can be turned to a 
good purpose, as these two short pro- 
prammes illustrate.’’ 

The host of the show, Peter Hender- 
son, decided that any money raised 
would go through Presbyterian World 
Service and Development because ad- 
ministrative costs come from sources 
other than contributions from in- 
dividuals (matching government 


grants, for the most part). Cheques 
were sent to the Point Edward 
Church, with Mr. Cooper and several 
volunteers. from the congregation sen- 
ding out thank-you letters and income 
tax receipts. 

‘“Everyone knows how desperate 
things are in Africa, and this gave 
them a chance to do something about 
it. ‘My hope,’’ said Mr. Cooper, “‘is 
that the publicity generated will help 
all the relief agencies and churches as 
they work together on this.”’ 

Before going on the air, ar- 
rangements had been made with five 
other groups raising funds in the area 
to have a half-hour each from Mon- 
day to Friday of the following week 
to make known their addresses during 
the same phone-in programme. 

‘*T think the best news of all,’’ the 
Point Edward minister says, ‘‘is that 
this money is expected to be matched 
three-to-one by the Canadian Interna- 
tional Development Agency.”’ That 
means that the total generated from the 
programme will be over $68,000. 
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CALLING ALL CLUBS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise $1000.00 profit by 
publishing your own cookbook. 
No risk, no investment. One club 
per town. 
Write: 
Shamrock Fund-Raising Systems 
1200 York Mills Road Suite 504 
Don Mills, Ontario M3A 1X8 


Member of the Better Business Bureau. 


KENT STALLAN 
PIANO TECHNICIAN 
(416) 968-7046 


*Tuning  “*Repairs 
*Fine Regulation 


McGILLIVRAY ARCHITECT 
*ADDITIONS *RENOVATIONS 
*BUILDING SAFETY 
416 Moore Avenue Suite 103 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 
425-9298 225-9392 


A RESORT CAMP FOR 
CHILDREN 
7 to 14 YEARS 


MAZINAW LAKE 


Minimum One Week Sessions 


CAMP BON ECHO is a private camp 
with limited enrollment. Our program 
offers all the traditional camp activities 
while stressing the co-operative nature 
of a small community. The develop- 
ment of each camper’s interests and 
skills is paramount while enhancing 
self-concept and confidence. Our well- 
trained staff will provide an excellent 
experience for the novice or season- 
ed camper. 


For information contact: 
Jack Hanna (621-4829) 
311 Markland Drive 
Etobicoke, Ont. MOC 1R4 
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A I write this, one half of my 

term as Moderator is fin- 
ished, and I have concluded that hap- 
piness is: 

— having the opportunity of 
meeting Dr. C.M. Kao, General 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan, who was released from 
prison just before my trip to the Far 
East and who said while in prison, “‘I 
am thinking that I am a missionary 
sent to this prison to proclaim the 
Gospel’’ and to say for us all “God 
bless you, Dr. Kao’; 

— meeting a young church school 
Superintendent who is doing her best 
to enrich the lives of the young; 

— the Moderator and his wife atten- 
ding the Toronto Real Estate Board 
annual banquet at the invitation of the 
President, who is a Presbyterian 
Elder; 

— being musically entertained at a 
Taiwan Theological School by the 


Happiness 1s... 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Alex} (alder 


young, budding ministers of the 
mountain tribes in the beautiful 
setting; 

— attending an efficiently-run 
meeting of the Administrative Coun- 
cil which does our church business 
between General Assemblies; 

— receiving warm letters of ap- 
preciation for a Moderator’s participa- 
tion in an anniversary; 

— being present at a Presbyterian 
Men’s Club which is seeking to reach 
out to the community; 

— seeing the deep concern of our 
church for the starving, suffering and 
dying in Africa and to witness the 
spontaneous response to the need; 

— in the company of Jack and Beth 
McIntosh, meeting with a prayer 
group in Japan who, at six o’clock in 
the morning, were curious to know 
how old the Moderator was; 

— being present at a church an- 


niversary dinner and dance and hear- 


Barsanuphius will return next month. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


416-977-3857. 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 
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Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


ing an absolutely marvellous youth ors 
chestra play ‘big band’ music; | 

— travelling in the Far East with the 
Reverend Murray and Mrs. Ma 
Garvin; 4 

— meeting people who started driv- 
ing at five o’clock in the morning to 
attend a special anniversary service at 
11 o’clock that same morning; 

— knowing that, in the face of alll 
the problems we have in our homes, 
church and country, victory is sure; 
for there is a rainbow in the clouds) 
because God is always greater than we 
think. 


iis 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 

Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 

416) 661-2060 


Telephone Bruce Sproul ( 


SACRED CHORAL MUSIC catalogues for 
small and medium sized choirs. Contemporary 
and traditional settings. JONATHAN 
GOULD BOOKS — Canada’s Mail Order 
Bookstore, 104P-1565 Willson Place, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba R3T 4H1. | 


For Quality- 
CHOIR GOWNS 


Y that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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‘*Far too long we’ve been satisfied with the pro- 
verbial comfortable pew. We’ve slouched in 
silence, wallowed in isolation and sat on both 
hands. We need to change or we’re dead. Let’s 
get together...” 

Such statements, in all their variations, are being heard 
across Our denomination with growing regularity and 
increasing decibel level. Thank God! In response, the 
Synod of Hamilton and London, an area encompass- 
ing most of south-western Ontario, has supported the 
clustering of congregations for discussion, planning and 
implementation of church growth programmes. 


CLUSTERING 


Whether in meetings of a dozen key persons or 
at conferences of two hundred or more Presbyterians, 
audio-visuals, printed materials and resource leaders 
have been used to advantage. But even more impor- 
tant, congregations are encouraged to tell their own 
story. People have been introduced to outreach pro- 
grammes used successfully in churches not unlike their 
own. 


RURAL OUTREACH 

In the town of Listowel, the centre of a prosperous 
farming community, representatives of a dozen rural 
charges shared plans for church growth. One report 
stated that a visitation team discovered that fully one- 
quarter of the families in a particular area have no 
church connection. Thus was put to rest the widely- 
held view that in such non-urban districts, church 
growth is impossible. The result was a vigourous 
outreach programme. 


SYNOD 


Growing Views 


LET’S GET TOGETHER... 
by John A. Johnston 
Synod of Hamilton-London 


URBAN PLANNING 
Fifty persons from fifteen inner city congregations 
gathered.in Hamilton, seeking support for their various 
urban ministries. Probably the most popular seminar 
dealt with computers in the church. Congregational 
secretaries and treasurers were. introduced to the 
wonders of the electronic age. Various personal com- 
puters and their related hardware were part of the 
hands-on workshop. New vocabulary was introduced; 
Spellstar and Wordstar were programmed for monitor 
and printer. Addressing of envelopes became a pleasure. 
Imagine a printout which lists the week’s birthdays or 
the names of all who were married thirty years this 
month. What about an inter-locking computer network 
among the churches in the community? 
Congregations seem to relate to projects which seek 
to meet common needs — problems of ministering to 
the young, reaching the dropouts, or offering sugges- 
tions for parking. Continually, pastoral charges must 
answer the question: ‘‘Do we really want to grow, 
as together we convenant to double in the 
eighties?’’ 


GROWING CONGREGATIONS 


Sixty-four letters have been sent to Kirk Sessions of 
congregations in the Synod which have shown a five 
per cent or greater increase in membership over the 
preceding twelve month period. Replies outlining the 
reasons for growth are shared with all the pastoral 
charges of the Synod. Let’s get together and pool our 
information - growing through sharing. 


De You want te grew ? 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


A twenty-four page 
questionnaire has been 
distributed to every con- 
gregation in the Synod of 
Hamilton-London, assisting 
sessions in evaluating the 
past and planning for the 
future. In one Presbytery, 
twenty-two reports have 
been completed and are be- 
ing analyzed by the national 
church growth staff. This 
information becomes part 
of the Synod resources for 
church growth, with follow 
up becoming the respon- 
sibility of area church 
growth committees. 
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"DO You WAVE ADEQUATE PARKING 7 " 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 


50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 


Advertisement 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Bhopal and the rest.ofus 


Te lethal gas leak at Bhopal, India, will now rank as the worst single man- 
related tragedy outside wartime. Twenty five hundred people met death, 
and countless more may die or be permanently crippled, as the result of inhal- 
ing the fumes from a cloud of methyl] isocyanate that was leaking from a Union 


Carbide pesticide plant. 
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..the worst cane Pe aeeeee 
tragedy outside wartime. 


While the pictures of the dead and 
dying in the Ethiopian famine moved 
the world to concerted action in the 
face of a natural disaster, there is an 
element of frustration in the Indian in- 
cident because of our lack of ability 
to help the people of Bhopal in any 
tangible way. Yet, in many respects, 
the suffering of the gas leak victims 
was just as great as the ordeal plagu- 
ing the thousands fleeing from famine 
in the Ethiopian desert. 

The first correspondent to arrive in 
Bhopal following the disaster record- 
ed these vignettes for the world. He 
spoke of seeing people retching, bent 
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over horribly, racked by violent 
coughing that brought a red froth to 
their lips. ‘‘All the shops in the city 
were closed, and on every street peo- 
ple were lying in the gutters. They 
were dead, humped in agonized 
frozen postures like birds shot from 
the sky.’’ As he wandered the city the 
correspondent said it was ‘‘impossi- 
ble to escape the death and misery. 
Little children with haunted, running, 
swollen eyes told of scampering 
through the night, with no particular 
destination, knowing only that the gas 
was among them and would kill.”’ 
What led up to these scenes of 


devastation is still shrouded in many 
contradictions, but certain facts hav 
been confirmed. The gas was stored 
in three double-walled, mostl 
underground, stainless steel tanks te 
limit leakage in the event of an acci- 
dent and help shield it from ai 
temperatures that could soar past 120° 
degrees Fahrenheit in summer, 
Maintenance work was being done on 
the facility, and because a critical 
panel in the control room had been. 
removed, the workers, some reputed) 
to be unskilled, failed to notice the 
leak and the rising temperature in the) 
tanks until it was too late. The com- 
pany responsible for the plant denies 
that it is different from its sister plant 
in the United States but Union Carbide 
has revealed that it didn’t install an 
early-warning system similar to the 
one at its American plant — because 
of ‘‘insufficient availability of back- 
up systems and spare parts in India. : 


It was also revealed that Union Car- 
bide failed to heed the warnings of oné 
of its own inspection teams, made as 
early as 1982, regarding the potential 
dangers at the Indian plant. Im- 
mediately, there were complaints that 
the multi-national was cutting corners: 
in a Third World country in ways that. 
wouldn’t be tolerated in the United 
States or other advanced western 
societies. i 
If the impending investigation of the 
Bhopal incident proves Union Carbide 
to have been negligent then the com- 
pany should be punished in a manner 
that justice to the Indian people 
demands. Life, and the tender balance 
of our planet’s nature, must be nur- 
tured and protected and should come 
first at all times. Those who dare to 
tamper with them, through the 
development of gas plants or nuclear 
bombs, will have to be constantly 
reminded that they are responsible to 
all of us for the maintenance of our 
environment and our existence. 


From a political point of view, one 
should always recall the murderous 
oropensity of all forms of this-wordly 
messianism. Few things are as in- 
imical to human life and happiness as 
political agendas parading as a 
religious or pseudoreligious idea. By 
adding even the minimal estimates of 
urders committed by the Stalinist 
and Maoist regimes in Russia and 
China respectively (leave aside such 
'“‘sideshows’’ as Cambodia) one ar- 
Tives at the conclusion that these par- 
ticular utopians have deliberately kill- 
ed the largest number of human be- 
ings in this century, and quite possibly 
in history. This should give pause, not 
only to many decent people who still 
want to salvage a ‘‘human face’’ from 
this particular vision, but to everyone, 
in any place on the ideological spec- 
trum, who wants to endow this or that 
political agenda with the pathos of 
religious expectations. That is the 


(SLEANINGS 


most important, indeed the morally 
ultimate, reason why one must caution 
against any religious or quasi-religious 
conceptions of the Third World..... 
Peter Berger 

The Third World As Religion 

Partisan Review/2 1983 


...Christianity appears to me as a 
religion of few certainties, perhaps 
only of one — that the pattern of 
crucifixion and resurrection is cut 
through the middle of our lives. If 
we have eyes to see and hearts to 
feel, it is difficult to live a day 
without knowing it. Our principal 
temptation, I believe, and 
ironically it is more of a temp- 
tation for religious people than for 
others, is to say that it cannot be 
like this, mainly because the 
paradoxes it thrusts upon us are 
intolerable to our need for comfort 
and tidy-mindedness. So, casting 


Call today for your personal appointment to view our 


about for relief from the con- 
tradiction of the opposites, we 
select a solution which we hope 
will release us; we may choose 
morality as the key to our escape, 
or social or political action, or 
contemplative withdrawal, or the 
simple, unmaterialistic life, or the 
life of the private emotions, or art, 
or heroic self-sacrifice. By one or 
another of these ‘decent’ devices 
we will obtain justification. 

I have nothing against any of 
these paths in themselves, only 
when they become the answer 
which lifts us out of the 
humiliation of the human con- 
dition and into a situation in which 
we are somehow forever safe, 
right, superior, ‘knowing better.’ 
Monica Furlong 
‘‘Christian Uncertainties, ’’ 

Cowley Publications, 1982 
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private residential rooms and self-care apartments. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 


877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
(416) 923-8887 


A Retirement Residence by concerned Christian businessmen. 
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IN SEARCH OF 
SUPERWOMAN. 


by Denise Turner 


Last week, while I was standing in the supermarket checkout 
lane, a large group of teen-age girls entered the store. ‘“They’re 
from the high school,’’ a grocery clerk groaned. ‘‘They’re learn- 
ing to shop — and a computer even checks their food budgets!’’ 
‘‘If it’s supposed to be true to life,’’ I said, smiling, “‘they should 
put a couple of squalling babies in each cart and tell them they on- 
ly have ten minutes between afternoon committee meetings.’’ 


But it wasn’t supposed to be true to life. Not really. 
And I’m glad. I would like to think that today’s females 
_ will at least be allowed to complete puberty before they 
start wrestling with the complexities of life, before they 
find themselves face to face with the tough questions — 
questions like, ‘‘Can today’s Christian female actually 
‘have it all?’ ”’ 

For a long time now, I have wrestled with such issues 
in my own life. Many of my Christian friends have done 
the same. ‘‘I think each woman has to define ‘having it 
all’ in her own way,”’ a mother of three recently told me, 
*‘and I think anyone who defines it as ‘the perfect mar- 
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riage and the perfect career and the perfect home’ is go- 


ing to be disillusioned, because something has got to 
slide.’’ She is probably right. 


Superwoman, where are you? I have been sear- 
ching for the perfect Superwoman for quite a while 
now...‘‘Jeanette,’’ I said, ‘‘people are always asking me 
how you do it — three difficult pregnancies, three babies, 
a lot of rough times; and you’ve been carrying a full load 
at nursing school through it all.’’ 

‘‘T really thought I could be Supermom and Superwife 
and Supernurse,’’ Jeanette replied, ‘‘until I started pray- 
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Superwoman... 


continued from previous page 


ing about it, that is.’ Then she went on to tell me that 
she feels she would be cheating both nursing and 
motherhood to continue her chosen path at this time. ““A 
great peace came over me the day I traded in my new 
full-time nursing job for a part-time one,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
now I can even get involved in the church choirs that I’ve 
been missing so much, and maybe even the...’’ But 
Jeanette never got to finish her sentence, because all three 
babies started crying at once — over a stick of gum — 
and she had to go to them. 

Christian women of today are choosing all sorts of dif- 
ferent paths in life. I have one friend, for example, who 
works such long hours that she hardly ever sees her 
children during the week. She is betting her life on her 
belief that quality time on weekends will be enough. 
Another friend, who loves her work but has always been 
determined that her kids wouldn’t miss out on anything 
because of it, searched until she found what she calls ‘the 
perfect job.’ ‘‘I leave the house after school is in session 
and come home before it is over,’’ Phyllis explained. 
‘‘The only thing I’ve ever had to give up is my workaholic 
tendencies toward housework, and Les says the house is 
much easier to live in now that it isn’t spotless.” 

Tina works full-time too; and, while she admits that 
balance in life is very difficult to maintain, she says that 
she feels good about both her family and her career. 
‘‘Church and volunteer work usually have to come last 
though,’’ she sighed, ‘‘because when you have free time 
you do spend it at home.’’ Of course, Tina does have her 
anxious moments (‘‘Oh, I didn’t get that done at home, 
or Jennifer didn’t get to go this time.’’), but being ex- 
tremely organized and having a helpful, supportive hus- 
band are the real keys to her success. 

*“You also have to decide, once and for all, what your 
priorities are,’’ said Louise, a mother of two who thinks 
it would be heaven to be an opera singer, but who opted 
for music education and more family time instead. And 
Sheila, who managed to work full-time and raise three 
well-adjusted children, explained that her trade-off cen- 
tred around giving up some of the activities she would 
have liked to participate in just for herself. ‘‘Unless we 
did it together, we simply didn’t do it,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
I made my peace with that, because I wouldn’t have 
wanted to live my life differently.”’ 

Still, there are other Christian women who choose not 
to combine career and family life. Like Jo Ann, for in- 
stance, ‘‘I thought I couldn’t leave teaching,’’ she told 
me, ‘‘but Bill was due in October — and I had prayed 
for children....’’ That was twenty-one years ago, and Jo 
Ann still remembers September of that year as the toughest 
month she has ever faced. “‘I had taken a two-year mater- 
nity leave,’’ she recalled, ‘‘and I spent the summer help- 
ing a friend do her class bulletin boards.’’ Jo Ann didn’t 
go back to work though, and she has never regretted her 
decision. When her children came, she developed an in- 
tense desire to stay home and see them grow up. ‘‘Daily 
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nurture is so important in the Christian home,”’ she said. 
‘Birth is a great miracle, but to see your children come > 


to faith is indescribable. 
Jeannine, an independent-thinking nurse who ‘hates to 


sit,’ tells a similar story. ‘‘I was doing private duty work || 
when Mike was two,”’ she smiled, ‘‘and one morning I} 
came home from work at 7:30 a.m. and fell asleep, only — 
to be awakened by a woman knocking on my door and | 
telling me she didn’t think I’d want my toddler wander- | 
ing around in the snow all morning with a Pepsi bottle | 
in one hand and a diaper in the other.’’ After that, Jean- — 


nine quit her job and began doing volunteer work (pre- 
school health programmes, the brain-damage centre) and 


eventually taking refresher courses to prepare for her | 
return to nursing (last year) when her children left home. | 


‘‘Some people are better off working,’’ Jeannine believes, 
“‘but I’ve seen so many people who missed the boat when 


it came to family life — and, if I had turned out kids who | 
didn’t feel good about themselves, I wouldn’t have been | 


happy with my profession either.’’ 
Where are the Superwomen of today? Most likely, they 


are right here, in the above few paragraphs of this arti- | 


cle. All of these women have made choices that are right 
for them; and all of them have accepted the fact that life 
isn’t perfect — for anyone — and then gone on to make 
their lives special and fulfilling in very individual and 
creative ways. 


Knowing thyself Everyone has to make choices in 
life, and all of those choices involve trade-offs. Take my 
case, for example. I chose to be a mother, but I haven’t 


had the chance to eat a cherry off the top of anice cream 


sundae since I became one. Nevertheless, I-am content, 
happy with the choice I made — for tonight at least. I 
wasn’t nearly as thrilled with it last month, when my 


daughter’s fever shot up to 103 degrees in the middle of | 


the night. In fact, I spent much of that night wishing I 
were my friend Betty; Betty, who chose to remain single 
and childless; Betty, who has never had to spend a night 
engulfed in the kind of worry that only a parent can know. 
And yet, at the same time, I have to remind myself that 
Betty will never experience the kind of ecstasy that can 
only come from feeling your child’s soft newborn skin 
pressed close to yours. 

Large numbers of today’s women really enjoy their 
careers, but many of them will tell you that their greatest 
fulfilment in life comes from relationships. Thus, women 
are now asking themselves some complicated questions. 
Do I really want to work? Can I cut some financial cor- 
ners and avoid it? Can I find child care that truly satisfies 
me? Should I put my career on hold for a while? There 
is often a lot of trial and error — and negotiating and re- 
working — involved in finding one’s own special balance 
in life. And there is also the future to consider. 

‘‘When my children started growing up,’’ a friend 
recently confided, ‘‘I felt so empty ... for days I would 
catch myself washing the same windows I had washed 
the day before.’’ Another friend, who spent twenty-nine 
years raising five children, now wishes she had used those 
years to get an education and prepare for a career. ““But 
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I grew up in a rural area where women never worked,’’ 
Raetta explained, ‘‘and when I decided to get married and 
turn down the scholarship, I simply assumed I had made 
my choice.’’ 

Today, it has been estimated that only 15% of families 
fall into the typical 1950s mold — working husband, non- 
working wife at home with the children. Today, mothers 
are taking classes and investigating alternative kinds of 
careers and figuring out ways to work part-time, or to 
work at home. I am one mother who is very glad to have 
such choices: I know I would have driven myself to 
despair trying to be the kind of mother who spends her 
days working to perfect a homemade cookie that really 
looks like Luke Skywalker, or teaching my daughter how 
to create roomfuls of flower arrangements using old 
Windex caps. Besides, too many people have told me 
about Supermom friends of theirs — and about the fact 
that these women are the ones who are raising the ‘‘brat- 
tiest kids in the world.’’ We all have our problems, you 
see. 


Combating burnout What about those days when 
nothing seems to go right? Like the day my friend spent 
trying to be the perfect, creative homemaker, only to 
discover, the following week, that a bird had built a nest 
in the door decoration she had spent ten hours slaving 
over. Or the summer another friend spent watching her 
five children get chicken pox, one by one, and asking 
herself, ‘‘What am I doing here?’’ 

All people, no matter what choices they make in life, 
are going to have those days when the grass looks greener 
anywhere else, those days when stress takes its toll.... 
‘*Be thankful for burnout,’’ a very wise friend once told 
me: ‘‘It gives you one more chance to weigh what is tru- 
ly important in this short span of time we have here on 
this earth.’’ And there are lots of ways to deal with burn- 
out... like finding some new interests, or changing the 
scene, or taking long bubblebaths, or reading an uplift- 
ing book. Studying the Bible and praying help too, because 
this gives you new perspectives. (‘‘Just be sure to include 


lots of gratitude for the things that you do have whenever 
you pray,’’ suggested one working mother. 

Of course, in order to handle burnout effectively, you 
also have to learn how to say no; and this seems to be 
especially difficult for the Christian woman who is try- 
ing to fit her church responsibilities into an already busy 
life. ‘“You can be too involved even in church work,’’ 
explained my friend Vonda, a very active mother of five 
(one of whom is studying to be a minister), ‘‘but I always 
limited my church work when my kids were little, and 
I reminded myself that I would some day have my 
chance.”’ 

‘*Choose one thing you really enjoy in the church, and 
put your whole heart into it,’’ a minister once advised 
me, ‘‘and don’t underestimate the little things you can do 
while raising a family’’: things like preparing food for 
the bereaved and making phone calls to shut-ins and sen- 
ding birthday cards to the church’s college students and 
stopping to tell a church school teacher what a good job 
she does. 

My friend Pat was a day care director for many years. 
In her job, she says, she rarely met a working mother 
who didn’t feel guilty! But, at the same time, she rarely 
saw a child who was being negatively affected simply by 
having a mother who worked. Thus, the general consen- 
sus seems to be as follows: relax and enjoy life; don’t 
be too hard on yourself; focus on the joys, not the pains 
— and remember that Jesus Christ has set you free and 
that, within the limits of obedience to him, you can work 
out your own life in your own way. 

Yesterday, I didn’t finish this article because my six- 
year-old begged to go to the playground. And so I spent 
the afternoon listening to my daughter sing ‘‘Home on 
the range, where the deer and the envelope play’’ and 
guarding her bag of carefully chosen bugs for her. 

Since then, I have been wondering what difference it 
would have made, in the larger scheme of things, if some- 
one else had helped with the bug catching that day. I don’t 
know. I don’t even know if I will ever regret not having 
spent that day working. And yet, I did have the distinct 
feeling, in the midst of an afternoon that some might call 
wasted, that I really do have it all. Not because I am 
Superwoman, by any worldly standards. Not because my 
life conforms to society’s definitions of success. But 
because I am a Christian. And because Christians, 


whatever mistakes they might make in life, do have a 


Saviour who can reveal to them, one step at a time, what 
‘having it all’ truly means. 


Denise Turner is a free-lance writer from Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 
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G odfrey is about 50 years old, short and heavi- 
ly built. His clothes reveal a man of poverty 
and his speech betrays a person who, all his life, has 
been forced to acknowledge his powerlessness and 
dependency on others. Godfrey calls at my door 
about once a month and our conversation seldom 
varies. 

“Hello, Godfrey, what’s the problem today?”’ 

“Same problem, bwana, same problem, no 
money.”’ 

“So why do you keep coming to me?”’ 

“You are my reverend, bwana, you help me.”’ 

“Godfrey, | have never seen you in church once 
in the past three years. How can | be your 
reverend?” 

‘But, bwana, | truly am your Christian. | live far 
away so only come slowly.” 

“Godfrey, why don’t you find a job?”’ 

‘“Ah, bwana, | try, truly | try. Look at these shoes, 
nothing left. Bwana, | walk plenty, no work.”’ 

“So what do you want from me?”’ 

“Just some small help, bwana, maybe five 


Stop calling 


A plea from a missionary in Malawi 


kwacha.”’ | 

“Five kwacha! | don’t have five kwacha to g 
you. If | gave five kwacha to everyone who camé 
my door, Godfrey, I’d need to borrow money ff 
you.”’ 

“Truly, bwana, is a problem.” 

“Stop calling me bwana! Call me mister 
reverend or Gle... Oh, never mind. Godfrey, | do 
have any money for you today. Sorry.” 

‘But, bwana, | have nine children. They no eat 
day. They hungry.”’ 

“Godfrey, why on earth did you have ni 
children? Why didn’t you think about food before y 
had all those children?”’ 

“Oh, bwana, you know God gives me my childr 
| can’t say ‘no’ when God say, ‘Here Godrey, hé 
another children’. No, bwana, we don’t say no 
God.”’ ‘ 

“Godfrey, what kind of work can you do?” } 

“can work, bwana. In garden, sweep yard, wa 
car. | can do plenty.”’ : 

“When did you last have work?”’ 


i 


; 
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“wo years, now. My last bwana go back to U.K.” 
50 how have you fed your family?’’ 

Is a problem, bwana. God is good. Small garden 
| food. But now too cold. No money. No food. 
ina, | have no money to come to church.” 
‘Godfrey, don’t give me that nonsense!”’ 

Truly, bwana, no have money come to church. 
Imoney to give, no shoes to wear to your big 
rch.” 

Do you pray, Godfrey?”’ 

‘Sure, sure, bwana. | pray plenty.” 

‘And what has God done for you?’’ 

'God say, ‘Godfrey, go see your reverend’.”’ 
‘Here’s.a kwacha, Godfrey.” 

‘Ah, bwana, you help me plenty. | pay back when 
at work.” 

‘Don’t worry about that.’’ 

Ah, truly, truly, bwana, this morning | say to wife, 
| reverend will help Godfrey today.”’ 

‘Goodbye, Godfrey..”’ 

“Goodbye, reverend. | say prayer for you.” 
“And | for you.” 


his conversation with ‘Godfrey’ is similar to 
many such exchanges that I have with people who 
ne to our door seeking help. Over the years, I have 
eloped a healthy scepticism about such visits. Many 
imy visitors have turned out to be ‘chancers’ who make 
aodest living out of manipulating the guilt feelings of 
batriates. However, many who come for help are poor, 
y destitute. So the question arises: how does one cope 
this constant onslaught of aid seekers? It is a ques- 
in that I have to answer myself, of course. But in the 
der context, it is also the question rich nations must 
wer, and especially a question rich churches must 
wer. 


bwana! 


by Glenn Inglis 


Let’s look at the conversation again. First, there is God- 
frey’s plight. He is in a helpless situation — under- 
educated, unemployed, unskilled. Godfrey is the expres- 
sion of that horrible term ‘marginalized.’ As such he 
represents about 50% of black African urban males who 
survive, barely, on odd jobs, handouts and relatives who 
are working. As far as I know, he has not yet turned to 
thievery, a course that many are forced to take. Godfrey 
uses the term ‘bwana’ which is a common East African 
word meaning ‘master.’ Because of its colonialist and 
racialist overtones it is much despised by modern 
Africans. Godfrey’s use of the term is partly habit, but 
partly a recognition of his dependency. 

The conversation also shows, secondly, my plight. In 
the interview I see that I am angry because Godfrey has 
come to trouble me again. I show frustration because I 
know that I cannot help Godfrey the way he needs to be 
helped. I am angry with the way that beggars can use the 
gospel to make me feel guilty and I realize that my dona- 
tion was merely conscience money — the type of money 
we give to the Salvation Army after we come out of the 
liquor store. I am angry with the world that produces God- 
freys; I am angry because Godfrey calls into question my 
whole understanding of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

If 1 am a disciple of Jesus Christ and faithful to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, there are certain things I must do. 
I must help Godfrey in his need and not judge him with 
a view to condemnation. I need not worry about my 
kwacha because God will supply my needs from the abun- 
dance of his grace. The words of John come to me: “‘If 
any one has the world’s goods and sees his brother in 
need, yet closes his heart against him, how does God’s 
love abide in him?’’ (1 John 3:17) How indeed? 

But I protest! It is not fair! I’m an easy mark for every 
crook in the city. If I hand out kwachas to everyone who 
asks, then I will not have money for the needy members 
of my congregation whom I try to help. And what of my: 
wife and children? So I go back to my Bible and read | 
Timothy 5:8. ‘‘If any one does not provide for his 
relatives, and especially for his own family, he has 
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disowned the faith and is worse than an unbeliever.’’ 

It should not surprise us to find that the Bible does not 
have an ethical law for every conceivable situation in life. 
The Bible gives us direction, a desire for mercy and 
justice, but all within the realm of the possible. In fulfill- 
ing the injunction to help Godfrey, and to deny myself, 
I am under no obligation to see my family starve. Like 
most Christians, I walk very imperfectly within the com- 
mands to love God and to love my neighbour as myself. 
But still I face a dilemma. Despite all the nice arguments, 
the anger, frustration and guilt that are apparent in my 
conversation with Godfrey remain with me. Either we 
search for more concrete answers or we live constantly 
in pain. 


Baca: my problem with Godfrey, and the West’s 
problem with the poor nations, is that I am trying 
to treat with charity what can only be cured with justice. 
Like many Christians, I am willing to throw money at 
a problem but am reluctant to get my hands or reputation 
soiled by too close a commitment to those who suffer. 
So much mission work is charity, a mere throwing of 
money at problems. It eases the pain of our consciences, 
but does nothing to attack the causes of evil in this world. 

The Bible does not despise charity, but it demonstrates 
time and again that it is no substitute for justice. With 
charity God could have said, “‘Your sins are forgiven,’’ 
but we would be no further along in understanding or deal- 
ing with the cause and effect of sin in this world. In God’s 
awful love and justice he sent his Son to overcome both 
the cause and consequence of our sin. Without the cross, 
we simply cannot begin to comprehend the justice of God 
or the plight of man. Jesus taught us, healed us, helped 
us — yes, but Jesus also stood with us as brother and 
friend all the way to death. 

What is so often lacking in. our Christian service is a 
commitment to stand with the poor, the sick, the oppressed 
— all the way to death. We give, we visit, we com- 
miserate, but where do we stand? Godfrey stands on my 
doorstep and begs. But all of you see him as unemployed, 
handicapped, on a reserve, in the inner city, as the rural 
poor, the immigrant, the refugee. How easy to put money 
in a person’s hand and say ‘‘good luck’’; how hard to 
stand with that person as brother, sister and friend. 

What is even more damning in our attitude toward the 
suffering is our arrogance. To go back to Godfrey, he 
is for me a problem, a burden. I have. the power to give 
or withhold; I make the decisions and Godfrey suffers the 
consequences. But if I’m a disciple, do not I need God- 
frey more than Godfrey needs me? Godfrey, by grace, 
guts and guile will survive. I, as a selfish disciple, will 
wither and die. What Godfrey can teach me, I do not wish 
to learn; where Godfrey can take me, I do not wish to 
go. I do not want to lose my power, privilege or securities. 
I choose charity, reject justice and try to rationalize the 
whole procedure. 
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Justice is dangerous business. It calls for true solidari- | 
ty with all who suffer in this world, and that’s the ma-_] 
jority of the world’s people. But more so, justice calls | 
for judgment of those principalities and powers that 
enslave humanity. The kingdom of Satan will not fall by | 
human effort. But there are institutions of human crea- | 
tion that are exploiting mankind. The high standards of | 
living in the West are accrued, in large part, because the 
poor of the world are exploited. Western governments 
tax the profits of the exploiters and turn it back as charity © 
to the developing nations. To stand with the oppressed — 
in this world is truly to stand against the powers of — 
darkness. | 

We all have different gifts and callings. Not everyone | 
has the ability or gifts to tackle the forces of evil at the | 
global level. But all of us who claim to be Christians have 
an obligation to stand with the Godfreys in our midst. This 
leads to two suggestions. ; 

First, as a church that is seeking to grow within Canada | 
and in its commitment to mission, let us not forget the © 
Godfreys who stand at the fringes of our society and ~ 
world. There is no ‘profit’ in ministries to the under- 7 
privileged, but if we forget them we will gain our body | 
but lose our soul. And this is not merely a one-sided view 7 
of justice over and against conversion. Justice without ~ 
repentance is an illusion. Conversion without a hunger- ~ 
ing after justice is escapism. But if Godfrey stands out- — 
side the mainstream of our church, who is ever going to — 
tell him of the one who died for him, of the one who lives — 
for him? ‘ 

Secondly, I ask my readers to consider the givings of © 
our church. Surely our Reformed witness is worth tell- — 
ing and living. Why is our church preoccupied with ~ 
finances? Do we mistrust our Lord so much that we are 7 
unwilling to give him a fair portion of what he has already | 
given us? It seems that we look upon our offerings as ~ 
charity to the church, rather than as a means by which 7 
justice may be done. Should not the tithe be promoted — 
as the normal offering of the Christian to his/her Lord? © 
There is so much we could be doing if we could only have © 
faith that Christ will use our gifts to his glory. 

In conclusion, then, there is a final question: as a church 
do we stand for Godfrey’s life or merely assent to his — 
death? O } 


Editor’s note: For another examination of, and opinion — 
on, the same dilemma, see also ‘‘Questions about African ~ 
famine relief’’ on page 22. 


Glenn Inglis is an Overseas Missionary of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada working at the 
Blantyre Mission in Blantyre, Malawi. 


The Judgement 


“With my sword I shall cut this child in two 


and each shall have one half,”’ 

said Solomon the judge; 

to which one mother agreed 

but the other screamed, ‘“‘No! No! 

Ley nermavenhjlewit live”, 

Then Solomon placed the babe 

in the arms of the woman who loved it. 


You superpowers, 

will you both pursue your claims 
until the midnight hour resolves 
the stubborn confrontation 

and grants to each contender 
one half of a slaughtered world? 
Or may it be that one of you, 


moved by an unfeigned love for humankind, 


will risk a terrible risk 
and scrap beyond retrieval 
your weapons of aggression? 


Myra Stilborn 


Questions about Africa 
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Though Presbyterian 
World Service (the 
development and relief 
agency of The 
Presbyterian Church in 
Canada) is not an of- 
ficial member of the 
Canadian Foodgrains 


Bank, it does (as the author has pointed out) retain | 
observer status. PWS supports the Canadian ~ 
Foodgrains Bank and has publicized its efforts, but | 


is reluctant to become involved as a full member since: 


they would not be able to pay their way (other inter- { 
church groups have absorbed all money used for such ~ 
a purpose); they would be unable to supply staff to | 


help; they are not set up to monitor distributed relief 


grain and are quite happy to let other churches, such — 
as the Mennonites, who have staff in the field for this | 


purpose, provide the accounting for us. 
JRD 


hat does it profit, my brethren, ifa man — 
says he has faith but has not works? — 
Can his faith save him? If a brother or sister — 
is ill-clad and in lack of daily food, and one — 
of you says to them, ‘‘Go in peace, be warm- — 
ed and filled, ’’ without giving them the things — 


needed for the body, what does it profit? 


So faith by itself, if it has no works, is dead. — 
James 2:14-17 — 


How much grain is required to meet the needs of : 
a destitute family of four for a year in starvation-racked 


Africa? 
Answer: about 25 bushels. 


How much would a Canadian family have to spend 
if it wanted to purchase that amount of grain and get — 


it shipped to Africa? 


Answer: As little as $50, depending upon which | 


agency does the purchasing and shipping. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
) 


mine relief by Rory Leishman 


, Canada that are involved with economic development, 
cial reform and/or disaster relief in the Third World. 
‘everal are now channelling food aid to Africa, but they 
re by no means all equally efficient. 

Indeed, some of the best known organizations — clerical 
ind secular — expend a relatively high proportion of the 
Noney they receive from donors on large advertising 
udgets and big, professional staffs. In contrast, many 
maller, less well known, but expertly run agencies are 
‘ble to hold down administrative costs relative to pro- 
‘ramme benefits by relying extensively on free advertis- 
‘ng and volunteer services. 

A case in point is the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, an 
‘nterdenominational agency initiated by the Mennonite 
Sentral Committee (Canada) and now backed by seven 
ther Protestant denominations, including the United 
Church of Canada. The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
's not a formal member of the Canadian Foodgrains Bank, 
»ut does have observer status with the agency and sup- 
yorts its work in famine relief overseas. 

Few major non-governmental aid agencies have ad- 
ministrative and advertising costs in relation to total 
-evenues of less than 10 per cent. According to the Thorne 
Riddell accounting firm, the Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
‘nanaged to hold its administrative and fundraising expen- 
ditures last year to just $123,903, or less than two per 
sent on total revenues of $6,696,067. 

_ That’s extraordinary. Moreover, every dollar’s worth 
lof wheat, corn, beans or money donated to the Canadian 
‘Foodgrains Bank is matched three for one by the Cana- 
idian International Development Agency (CIDA). 

On this basis, Bert Loewan, the Winnipeg-based ex- 
ecutive director for the Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
lestimates that an individual donation of $50 (plus a mat- 
ching $150 from CIDA) would be sufficient, on average, 
to provide a family of four in Mozambique with 25 bushels 
lof dried Canadian corn. And that’s all the corn such a 
family would need for a year, if each number consumed 
just one 400-gram serving every day — a meagre por- 
tion, but enough, literally, to mean the difference between 
life and death for many thousands of destitute families in 
Mozambique today. 

| What are the chances that as soon as Canadian food aid 
arrives in Africa, some corrupt African official will steal 
it off the dock and sell it at a profit, with the result that 
ivery little will get to the starving? 

There is no doubt that such diversions sometimes hap- 
pen, but usually only to official aid which has to go 
through regular government channels. Reliable non- 
governmental organizations like the Canadian Foodgrains 
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Bank have missionaries or other agents on the scene in 
Africa, Asia or Latin America, who go down to the dock 
to supervise the unloading of grain into trucks that will 
take it directly to people in need. 

There can be no ironclad guarantees in any aid opera- 
tion, but the chances are very good that money donated 
to a reputable and experienced private agency for famine 
relief in Africa will actually result in the delivery of grain 
to starving Africans. 

Food aid might provide temporary benefits for starv- 
ing people in Africa, but really, does it not serve only 
to perpetuate famine? The essential problem in many 
African countries is that farmers who could be more pro- 
ductive have no incentive to produce a surplus for com- 
mercial sale because socialistic African governments, 
beholden to urban mobs, have overvalued exchange rates 
and/or created marketing-board monopolies which hold 
domestic food prices below levels at which African 
farmers can make a profit. Under these circumstances, 
does not dumping hundreds of thousands of tons of free 
grain on to African markets only make a bad situation 
worse? 

It’s true that price discrimination against farmers is a 
major cause of famine in many African countries. Take 
the case of Ethiopia. In a dispatch from Addis Ababa 
published in the New York Times on November 18, 1984, 
Clifford May reports that ‘‘the low prices paid by the state- 
owned Agricultural Marketing Corporation have 
discouraged farmers in still-fertile regions from produc- 
ing a surplus or selling whatever surplus they produce. 
‘The fact is that many farmers hoard their excess grain, 
not to sell later but because they’d rather have the food 
than the little money the government would pay them for 
it,’ a farm expert said. ‘The drought was unavoidable, 
but the disaster, at least at this magnitude, may have 
peen: 

It was no doubt with such situations in mind that the 
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The drought was 
unavoidable, but 
the disaster, at 
least at this 
magnitude, may 
have beer 


Presidential Commission on World Hunger, appointed by 
former U.S. President Jimmy Carter, reported in 1980 | 
that, ‘‘In some cases, food aid undermines the efforts of } 
recipient nations to develop a more self-reliant base of | 
their own. Food aid has also enabled some recipient — 
governments to postpone essential agricultural reforms, 
to give low priority to agricultural investment, and to 
maintain a pricing system which gives farmers inadequate 
incentives to increase local production required for greater 
self-reliance in basic foodstuffs.”’ 

Not all food aid, however, is harmful. Given the huge 
shortages of grain in most African countries today, there 
is little danger that any food aid to the stricken region will | 
unduly force down prices. 

Besides, experienced aid agencies are aware of the 
dilemma. Policy guidelines for the Canadian Foodgrains 
Bank (CFB) provide that ‘‘food aid is to be made available 
to persons in need regardless of colour, caste or creed,”’ 
but to qualify for assistance, a project ‘’should minimize 
adverse consequences of food aid on domestic agricultural 
producers, and maximize positive contributions to enhan- 
cing local food production.’’ 

In support of these objectives, the CFB only supplies 
food aid in cases of severe hardship where, for example, 
at least 50 per cent of the local crop has failed and most 
people are eating less than one meal a day. Among other 
similar policies, the bank also provides food to otherwise 
destitute workers on irrigation projects that will eventually 
help boost local food production. 


Price-txine marketing boards are not the only impedi- 
ment to production for many African farmers: The 
self-styled Marxist-Leninist dictators of Angola, Ethiopia, 
and Mozambique, for example, have all been intent on 
collectivizing agriculture and prosecuting a civil war. Why 
should they do so with assistance from the government 
and people of Canada? 

On March 4, 1975, the socialistic government of | 
Ethiopia, then as now headed by Col. Mengistu Haile- 
Mariam, abolished private property in rural land as the 


_ first step in an agricultural collectivization drive which 
' has been stoutly resisted by Ethiopian farmers. 
| Nonetheless, in July, 1980, he decreed that one million 
| hectares of land would be set aside over the next ten years 
' for mechanized state farms. 

The results, predictably, have been disastrous. During 
| 1980-82, food production per capita in Ethiopia was 18 
| per cent below the average for pre-revolutionary 1969-71. 
| Clearly, collectivized agriculture hasn’t worked in 
_ Ethiopia, or anywhere else in Africa. Also, it’s ironical 
| that the Soviet Union, which has given Ethiopia $2 billion 
_ in military assistance, has been able to provide no more 
than a paltry $3 million in rice as food aid. 

In comparison, the U.S. has pledged $100 million in 
food aid to Ethiopia this year, (Canada at least $30 
million), plus millions more for other African countries. 
Yet the dictatorial revolutionaries in Addis Ababa con- 
tinue to rail against capitalism. 

Last September, Chairman Mengistu and his cronies 
ordered in a shipment of expensive Scotch whisky to help 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of their revolution. Even 
today, his government maintains much the largest stan- 
ding army in Africa — 306,000 well-fed troops backed 
up by an additional 169,000 paramilitary forces. On top 
of that, Ethiopia’s brutally oppressive regime is also prop- 
ped up by a praetorian guard of 3,000 Cuban troops, plus 
some 1,400 Soviet and 250 East German military advisers. 

On November 15 last, Mengistu explicitly ruled out any 
possibility of a truce or negotiated settlement with Ethio- 
pian rebels in order to facilitate the distribution of famine 
relief. Instead, he has ordered his troops to do their best 
to prevent all food production and shipments into rebel- 
held parts of Eritrea, Wallo and Tigre provinces — three 
of the areas hardest hit by the current famine. 

Even so, it should be obvious that the provision of North 
American food aid to the stricken people of Ethiopia is 
only right. In particular’, the Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
is thoroughly justified to consider the shipment of 40,000 
tons of grain to northern Ethiopia through the Sudan. 
Morally, there can be no justification for withholding 


..the provision 

of North American 
food aid: tO thie 
stricken people 

of Ethiopia is 

only right. 


potentially life-saving assistance from millions of people 
in Ethiopia, just because they are being exploited by a 
cruel, misguided government, which they did not elect 
and cannot control. 

What about the argument that famine in Ethiopia has 
less to do with war, revolution and drought than simply 
persistent overpopulation? Is starvation not the only way 
of bringing the land and population of countries like 
Ethiopia back into some kind of natural, self-sustaining 
balance? 

Fortunately, all such notions are false. It’s true though, 
that thanks to the introduction of modern hygiene and basic 
health care, Ethiopia, like most other famine-stricken 
countries in Africa, now has one of the highest fertility 
rates in the world. In Canada, women, throughout their 
child-bearing years, now give birth to an average of 1.8 
children; for Ethiopia, the corresponding figure is 6.5 
children. 

To meet the needs of a rapidly expanding population, 
Ethiopians are straining their environment. For example, 
in the search for firewood they are now cutting down trees 
2.5 times faster than replacement growth. That contributes 
to drought, desertification, and an even more difficult food 
production problem. 

However, it should be obvious that if population 
pressure on the land — if a lack of natural resources in 
general — were a sufficient explanation of famine, then 
most of the people in Hong Kong and Singapore — not 
to mention hundreds of thousands of people in densely 
populated Japan — would have died of starvation long ago. 

Besides, Africa has more than enough natural resources 
to feed itself; it should not have to import food. The fun- 
damental problem is not too little rain, too much popula- 
tion or a shortage of arable land. 

Consider the opinion of Peter Bauer, Emeritus Professor 
of, Economics at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, a Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and an internationally recognized ex- 
pert on Third World development. In a book published 
last year entitled Reality and Rhetoric: Studies of 
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Economics and Development, he maintains flatly that, 
‘‘famines in sparsely populated African countries such as 
Ethiopia, the Sahel, Tanzania, Uganda and Zaire reflect 
the low level of subsistence or near-subsistence activity, 
perpetuated or aggravated by the lack of public security 
and by damaging policies such as official suppression of 
trading activity, forced collectivization and the persecu- 
tion of productive groups, notably ethnic or tribal 
minorities.’’ 

Less than 10 years ago, hard-headed ‘life-boat’ theorists 
were writing off India as a hopeless case, condemned to 
perpetual famine. Yet today, the farmers of India — for 
the most part, market-oriented owner-operators like their 
counterparts in North America — have managed to build 
up a wheat reserve that is sufficient to withstand a mon- 
soon failure and provide a modest surplus for export sales 
to the Soviet Union. 

In a report released last September, the World Bank 
maintains that, ““The same kind of domestic reform and 
donor support (which has worked in India) can be suc- 
cessful in sub-Saharan Africa. The potential for rapid 
growth exists.”’ . 

**Most African farmers,’’ added the bank report, ‘‘are 
producing well below the maximum imposed by existing 
knowledge of new seed varieties, fertilizer and insecticide 
use, and farming practices. Moreover, the responsiveness 
of farmers (particularly smallholders), given the right 
motivations, is not in doubt. 

“*Poor agricultural performance has resulted from the 
combined impact of inadequate incentives — output 
prices, input costs, and the supply of incentive goods and 
services (including education and health services) — and 
inefficient systems of marketing, transport, extension, and 
other support services. Programmes to reverse the decline 
of agriculture will not work unless they address this whole 
range of constraints. There are no panaceas.”’ 


W hat about contentions by Chairman Mengistu, 
President Nyerere of Tanzania, and other 


socialists that the poverty of Africa is due less to internal 
failures than to outside exploitation by rich northern 
capitalist countries like Canada and the United States? 

That’s false. Until recently, the terms of trade for many 
of the African countries most severely affected by the cur- 
rent drought have deteriorated — the price of African ex- 
ports in relation to the cost of imports from industrializ- 
ed countries has gone down, but this problem has been 
more than offset by increased financial assistance from 
those same industrialized countries. 

Between 1980 and 1982, the much maligned Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund provided $2 billion in net flows of 
financial assistance to African countries. According to the 
World Bank, during 1982 northern capitalist countries 
alone provided more than $7 billion in official develop- 
ment assistance to sub-Saharan Africa; for the low in- 
come, semi-arid countries of Africa, such aid constituted 
more than one-fifth of the region’s entire gross national 
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product. 


Canadians are wealthier than Africans because Cana- 


dians are more productive. In particular, Canadian 


farmers are vastly more productive than African farmers. | 
Of course, specific abuses do occur, but the wealth of — 


Canada has nothing to do with exploitation of any Third 


World country or region; it’s essentially a reflection of 


the superior productivity of Canadian workers. 
Nonetheless, that’s no reason for Canadians to refuse 


to help out those who are starving in Africa. Canadians | 


should give assistance — not out of guilt, but out of 
generosity. It’s not a question of justice, as some clerics 
maintain, but of charity. 

Outsiders cannot eliminate absolute poverty in the Third 
World. That’s a challenge primarily for the governments 
and peoples of the region. 

Canadians and other outsiders, however, can provide 
assistance. Many have already contributed generously. In 
response to appeals from the pulpit by the Rev. Dr. 
Maurice Boyd during a four-week campaign last fall, 
Metropolitan United Church in London, Ontario, raised 
more than $30,000 for the Canadian Foodgrains Bank. 

Still, despite all the hundreds of thousands of tons of 
food aid that has been shipped to Africa during the past 
few months, the crisis persists. From Chad and Ethiopia 
in the north to Angola and Mozambique in the south, 
literally hundreds of thousands of Africans continue to 
suffer from severe malnutrition. Regardless of the causes 


of this tragedy, the hard truth is that many thousands of — 


African men, women, and children will soon die from 
outright starvation if we, who have more than enough to 
eat, do not quickly rush in more food aid. 

Canadians can help. We must continue to help. Our 
Christian obligation is clear. It’s a sobering thought that 
a donation of just $50 to the Canadian Foodgrains Bank 
through the Presbyterian World Service and Development 
Committee of The Presbyterian Church in Canada could 
help keep an African family of four alive for an entire 
year. Similar amounts donated to efficient non- 
governmental agencies also working in Africa and other 
impoverished areas of the Third World could have com- 
parable benefits. It’s something to think about, especial- 
ly during the upcoming Lenten season. 

“Tf any one has the world’s goods and sees his brother 
in need, yet closes his heart against him, how does God’s 
love abide in him? Little children, let us not love in word 
or speech but in deed and in truth.’’ 

1 John 3:17-18 


a 


Mr. Rory Leishman is an Editorial Writer with 
the London Free Press in London, Ont. 
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Guatemalan refugee child. 


FAMINE 


For some years church relief agencies 
in Africa have been warning of an 
impending human tragedy. Drought, 
natural disasters and civil wars have 
created an emergency situation in 27 
countries. 100 million people - four times 
the population of Canada - are affected. 

The television pictures which 
have brought the crisis home to 
Canadians have come from 
Ethiopia, the worst affected. 
There 26 agencies work together 
in the Christian Relief and 
Development Association to 
co-ordinate relief. 

In Zambia, Christian agencies 
distribute food - maize, beans 
and peas, at feeding centres along 
with cooking oil and medicines 
where required. Farmers are given 
drought-resistant seeds and 
cuttings to enable them to 
take advantage of whatever 
rain may fall. 


Dry cracked earth after years of drought. 


In southern Mozambique, the 
local churches have become a relief 
network distributing food, milk power, 
seeds, tools and medical help. 

The Sahel countries of West 
Africa suffered a serious drought 
ten years ago. Since then, a church 
development agency has carried out 
smail-scale development projects 
which PWS has supported. 


IN AFRICA 


Particularly successful have 

been village grain banks. 

Surplus grain from good years 

has been protected from pests 

and spoilage. Now, when the 
rains have failed again, there is 
food available. 

Christian Care, an ecumenical 
development agency in Zimbabwe 


has worked out a detailed program 4 


for sinking wells and damming small 
streams, It even has plans to pump 
up water that has accumulated in 
abandoned mine shafts. Each project 
is small - benefitting one village, and 


built with local labour. — 


The Africa famine will fade from 
the headlines. Yet the need 
will continue for immediate 

food and for long-term develop- 

ment projects like those in the 
Sahel. This assistance is the 
difference between life and 
death. PWS asks your continued 
support and prayers. 


pent 


Water in Mali, W. Africa 
is the essence of life itself. 
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of the poor. Driven from their 
shomelands by famine or strife 
they seek refuge in countries 
iscarcely able to provide for their 
‘own populations. 

_ International aid agencies, 
with the church playing a leading 
role, have provided the 

means of keeping these refugee 
populations alive. 

Usually, refugees are 
gathered into camps where they 
_can be given basic assistance. 
PWS has supported many 
programs in Africa for refugees 
which provide immunization 
for children, child-care advice, 
and skills training. 

Refugees want to go home, 

| and every effort is made to 

| assist them when conditions 

| make it possible. Sometimes 
local church networks can make 
_re-settlement easier. 


The difference between health and 
starvation. 


After the peace settlement 
in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia), local 
churches and pastors helped 
re-settle 70,000 refugees 
within 9 months. 


MILLION 
REFUGEES 
IN 
AFRICA. 


Distributing food in an African refugee 
camp. 
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REFUGEES 
i J CANADA. 


Many congregations had 
experience helping refugees 
when the “boat people” came 
to Canada. 

An urgent need continues 

for congregations and in- 
dividuals to sponsor refugees, 
especially from south-east Asia 
and Central America. For more 
information, write PWS. 


The refugee work of Rev. Joe 
Reed has become well known 
in Montreal Presbytery (where 
prayer for Central America is a 
regular part of every presbytery 
meeting). He has assisted a 
number.of refugees to come to 
Canada. One of his friends is 
Pastor Raul Pacheco 
of El Salvador, whose story 
is typical of many. 

El Salvador has suffered years 
of civil war and government 
repression. Raul Pacheco’s 
church (Emmanuel Baptist) 
undertook many humanitarian 
projects - an orphanage, a food 
co-op - in response to pressing 
needs in the community. The 
government accused the church 
leaders of being influenced by 
communism, and several have 
been kidnapped or killed. 


Pastor Pacheco, his family, and friend 
Joe Reed in Montreal. 


Others, including Raul Pacheco 
were forced to flee to refugee 
camps in Mexico. Now he is 
carrying out a Spanish- 
speaking ministry in Montreal, 
supported initially by special 
funds of the presbytery. 


: UGE - WOMEN 


15,000 refugees, nearly all from El Salvador, are The leader of the classes, herself a refugee, hopes | 
presently living near Monterrey in Mexico. Many to teach administrative skills so that the women | 
of them are unskilled women with dependent can teach others. | 
children; they find ss For the first year, the tailoring 


school operated with local support | 
and a small denominational grant. 
During this time, the Rev. Joe Reed 
and others from Montreal visited 
the school, and recommended it to 
PWS as a project. 

PWS support will enable the 
school to acquire more sewing 
machines and materials, and pay 
the modest salaries of two 
instructors for another year. 


it virtually 
impossible to get 
employment. 

The Christian 
community in 
Monterrey began a 
work of service to 
refugee women by 
opening a small 
sewing and 
tailoring school/ 
workshop in the 


New skills give refugee women confidence. 


Disciples of Christ Church using old sewing Soon the sale of cue ees in : Bee 

machines and donated materials. The classes products will cover cypa+* ie - 10,800 
give the women a purpose for their days and some of the costs Local - 2,830 
a practical skill which can provide an income. of production. 


$17,230 


raw 4 ) 
ATER STRAW-CULTER: 
SATER AN FARMERS. 


of which our church is a member. 

The new “jahkdoo” has proveda great. : 
success with farmers. The government of — 
one province has budgetted funds to 
distribute the new model to farmers. A 
major daily paper in Korea promoted it in a 
column. This modest project now improves 
the working conditions of 
thousands of Korean | 
farmers. Thedesigon oa - $1,990 — 
has been exported to “!PA ee | 
other countries. 


Most Korean farms are small, and 
farmers work in the old way, by hand, 
using traditional tools. One very 
common tool, the “jahkdoo” or straw- 
cutters, cuts straw efficiently, but it 
easily cuts the user’s fingers as well. 
Serious mutilations are a frequent result. 
Dr. Se Yeul Kim of Soong Jun University 
in Seoul (a Christian school) has developed 
an improved version of the “jahkdoo”. It 
is cheap, effective, and safe. He needed a 
small grant in order to conduct field tests 
of the new tool, and prepare technical 
designs for a manufacturer. 
PWS heard of this project pueammey wei 
through the United Board ; ooo orem cme ——— ae) 
for Christian Higher ! 
Education in Asia, 


. 


$3,480 


aS ee 


Sketch Tee ie that anil save FURY, z jana hee ute! 


*PWS is able to request a matching grant from the development agencies of Alberta and Saskatchewan. The Canadian International . 
Development Agency (CIDA) of the federal government will then provide funds which will match, or double or triple the combined amount. 


4 WOMAN ; 
CE THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


“he Presbytery of Mashonaland in ie a Last year, 558 women attended 
Zimbabwe (formerly Southern 2 various courses. Some travelled long 
| p distances and slept at night on the 


(2) _floor of the lecture room. The 
Presbytery asked for help with 
m building a dormitory and with 

: the salary of a matron 
trainer for three years. 


reard from the Presbytery Clerk of 
Mashonaland that for a number of 
years the Presbyterian congregation 
m Harare(formerly Salisbury) had 
yperated a training program for 


| PWS - $3,825 
women. . & , Alberta A.1.D. - 3,825 
_ It used church grounds and out- go BAY Local - 6,125 


ouildings to hold week-long NG \ 9 CIDA* - 22,950 
‘courses for women in ; as nur rRNA 
nutrition, homecrafts, early OGIO (er ty $36,725 
childhood education, and EO CEES 

basic business practice. Bon RDaOSe shes sighal\ N Wine 
Bhi: Ce ae ecto 

The goal is “to assist 
women who seek to raise 
their living standards, and 
make a positive 
‘contribution to their 
communities.” 


unl 


Zimbabwean woman shows her friends knitting. 


«pROPPED-OUT” BOYS 
DROPPED-OUL 


MAKING 


Bnskilled youth can’t find jobs, in Canada or the 18 boys had received training. Some are now 
Third World. The Convention of Philippine working on their own, while six continue in the 
Baptist Churches hoped to give some young men project making toys, educational materials, and 
a trade. The youths they wanted to reach were office furniture. The market is expanding; the 
drifting; many had report says, “a developing 
problems with clientele from Baptist church 
drugs. The goal was members grows”. The sale of 
Zo give thema products now pays the workers 
purpose and a way a wage and covers some 

of becoming administrative costs. 
productive members The training program has 

of their community. begun again in a rural area 

A wood-working where supplies of fine woods 
project using the are inexpensive and there are 
Philippines’ famous no competing furniture-makers. 
rniture woods was Soon the project hopes to be 


eo ae eat These boys are getting a chance at self support. Pe ASPENS: _ $2,180.00 
the World Council of Churches’ “Project Book”, piberta A.I.D. - 2,180.00 
and became a partner in supporting this project. ve ta Sy ani, 

At the end of the first phase funded by PWS, Tee ¢17,440.00 


HOMES FOR 


NEW PLE. 


TRIBAL 


For centuries the tribal people 
of three villages high in the hills 
of Orissa State in India have 
eked out a meagre living by 
cutting and selling firewood. 
Now the trees are gone; the 
hillsides are eroding, and 150 
families are beginning new lives 
as cashew farmers in the 
foothills. 

With the help of Gram Vikas, 
an Indian development agency, 
the tribals themselves had made 
all the decisions concerning 
their move to begin a new life. 
PWS has been asked to 
supplement local resources in 


PWS has helped provide solid homes. 


the construction of new 
houses. 

PWS worked with Gram 
Vikas on a highly successful 
irrigation project in the same 
area. Money left over from that 
project was used to build a first 
“demonstration” group of 20 
houses. Now the remaining 130 
houses are being built with the 
volunteer labour of local 


PE 


people. Local governments and 
a bank have been co-operative, 
and the Lions’ Club in a nearby 
city is assisting with the cost of 
the well, latrines, school, paths, 
etc. Many agencies are working 


2. 


Local people supplied labour; PWS and 
governme:its supplied funding. 


with the villagers to assist them 


as they start a new way of life. 


PWS - $22,105 
Alberta A.I.D. - 22,105 
CIDA* - 132,625 
Local - 24,394 

$201,229 


REVENTION 
BETTER 


Improving health standards is 
a vital part of grass-roots 

development. The emphasis is 
on keeping people well rather 


THAN CURE. 
a 


than curing them when they 
take sick. 

This means providing 
information on nutrition and 
improved sanitation. It also 
means supporting systematic 
immunization programs and 
the training of village health- 
workers. Often those trained 
are village mid-wives who are 
helped to improve their own 
procedures and to give good 
child-care advice to mothers. 
They are also given basic 
diagnostic skills so that they can 
recognize a serious illness and 
refer the person to a clinic. 


“Well baby clinics” combat infant 
mortality rates which can be as high 
as 50% in some developing countries. 


PWS has supported several | 
rural health schemes in Nepal, | 
Pakistan and India in the past, | 
and a new project in India | 
begins this year. These health | 
programs often involve Board 
of World Mission personnel. 


E 
SELF SUF 


‘era Richardson farms with her 
amily in Harriston, Ontario. 
ecause of her interest and 
sractical experience, PWS 
sked her to attend a conference 
n “Women and Food 
)’roduction - Canada and the 
“hird World”. 
Her report shows that the 
iheme of the conference was 
me which underlines much 
levelopment work: the goal 
s to enable individuals and 
bventually countries to become 
‘elf-sufficient in food 
yroduction. 
At present, many developing 


Most farmers have to scratch a living 
rom countryside like this. 


countries are food exporters, 
and yet a high percentage of 
their poorer citizens are 
malnourished. The reason is 
that these countries need the 
foreign exchange from 
agricultural exports (sugar, 
coffee, fruit, etc.) to pay for their 
imports such as oil, cars, and 
manufactured goods. Asa 
result, international companies, 
with the co-operation of local 


i 
x 


governments, hold most of the 
good land to grow cash crops 
for export. Ordinary farmers 
have been pushed back onto 
poorer land where they grow 
scarcely enough food for 
themselves, and have little 
surplus to market in the cities. 


Good land is used for growing food for 
export - sugar cane. 


There are no easy solutions 
to this problem, but a wider 
understanding of the issues is a 
first step. Vera’s report ends 
with a plea that concerned 
Christians in Canada learn the 
root causes of hunger and 
poverty, and support our 
church and government in 
playing a constructive role in 
international development. 


KNOX STUDENT 
IBrE'G! ¢* WW ANA 
VISITS (ONS t BAD. 


Stewart Gillan has spent two 
summers in Guyana as a 
theology student sent by the 
BWM. He reports that the 
situation is steadily worsening. 


“The change is by degree,” 
he says. “The gap between 
wages and prices continues to 
grow, almost exponentially, 
and the chasm between the 
Indo-and Afro-Guyanese is 
deepening. There is a panic 
among the East-Indians to get 
out of the country.” 

Is there anything that we in 
Canada can do to help? 

“Several groups are sending 
packages and barrels to 
Guyana. This is good, for the 
shortages there hit the poor 
people very hard, and 
Canadian gifts are much 
appreciated. At the same time, 


The result for many is poverty and 

malnutrition. 

our desire to help must be 

responsible. I mean that we | 

must be aware of the tension | 

between meeting a need on the 

one hand and contributing to 

dependency on the other. This 

is a key concern of the leaders 

of the Guyanese church, who | 

want very much to be a sister 

and not a daughter church.” | 
PWS is supporting an 

emergency feeding program 

led by Christians in 

Guyana. 


PWS supports the relief and refugee work of 
the World Council of Churches which has 
many years of experience, and an excellent 
reputation for dedicated effective work. The 
development projects supported by PWS are 
planned in the country concerned, often by a 
church development 
agency in co-operation 
with those most directly 
affected. PWS local 
partners, responsible 
for the operation of a 
project, may be a 

local congregation, a 
national church, ora 
self-help group such as 
a co-operative. In every 
case, partners are 
known to PWS as 
reliable and effective 
agencies in development or relief. 

The governments of Canada, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan provide funds to match or 
multiply grants made by PWS for development 
projects. As well, CIDA funds assist with our 
education and administrative costs. S 

i. CHES 
CANADIAN a 
CO-OPERALE. 


PWS participates in the InterChurch Fund 
for International Development along with the 
development agencies of the Anglican, 
Catholic, Lutheran, Mennonite, and United 


One of PWS’ partners in Africa. A Farmers Co-operative in Ghana. 


churches. Being a partner in ICFID enables 
PWS to share in more than two million dollars 
worth of projects per year. In 1985, PWS’, 
contribution will be $23,750. ICFID provides 
funds for projects in places where it is 
important to have an ecumenical witness. 
Presbyterian World 
Service is a com- 
mittee appointed by 
- the General Assembly 
to which it is directly 
accountable. 
Presbyterian World 
Service does not 
receive an allocation 
from the General 
Assembly Budget. 
Rather, PWS is 
authorized to make 
appeals to congregations 
for disaster relief and development projects. 
This gives PWS the flexibility required to 
respond to emergencies such as the current 
crisis in Africa. 


We hope your congregation already 
promotes and supports PWS. If this is not the 
case, please contact us for more information. 
The PWS newsletter, PWS Developments, of 
which this is a special issue, appears quarterly, 
and is available without charge in the 
quantities you require. Write to us at the 
address below. 


Presbyterian World Service and Development Committee 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


Committee members: Arthur Herridge, Toronto, chairman; Rev. Tom Rodger, Sarnia; Ethel Turnbu 
Barrie; Rev. Lloyd Fourney, Edmonton; Rev. Mabel Henderson, Sault Ste. Marie; Rev. Jack Boyne 
Elmira; Rev. Brooke Ashfield, Toronto; Rev. Harold Kouwenberg, Ottawa; Kenneth Horne, __ 
Lansdowne. Staff: Rev. C.R. Talbot, executive secretary (part-time); Jean Davidson, senior 
administrator; Rhoda Stellick, office staff; Florence Foerster and Gail Allan, development educatior 


contract workers. 
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Profile: 


\ \ / hen Dr. Charles Hay became the 

ninth Principal of Knox College 

in 1978, he spent time searching out all the 

references to the College in the Acts & 
Proceedings of the General Assembly. 

What he found did not surprise him, but 
he believes it showed him the path he had 
to follow in the future. Without exception, 
each report from the Board of the College 
contained some complaint about funding 
— or lack of it — for Knox, from the finan- 
cial resources of the church. 

Thus, from the first, Dr. Hay began 
developing the groundwork for what is 
now known as the Covenant for Tomor- 
row Campaign — a $2% million financial 
campaign that began in 1980 and has since 
raised over $2 million for various capital 
and programme developments. 

But the campaign has never been an end 
in itself. Having at that time already been 
a part of Knox College for 15 years — as 
a Professor of Homiletics and Biblical In- 


Courtesy: Knox College 


Dr. J. Charles Hay 


by Peter Barrow 


27/February, 1985 


Profiler Dro JG) Hay 


continued from previous page 


terpretation, and as Director of Advanced Degree Studies 
from 1970 to 1977 at the Toronto School of Theology, 
Dr. Hay knew that the Covenant for Tomorrow, vital 
though it was to the College’s development, could only 
be an instrument for a much larger and more deeply rooted 
need at Knox. A study conducted by a professional fund 
raiser, before the Campaign began, reinforced this 
viewpoint. 

‘*The news that he ended up bringing to us confirmed 
what I already knew; that we were not held in the highest 
esteem by the church, that we were seen as a body that, 
over the years, had been largely turned in on itself, that 
had gone its own way, that had often been insensitive to 
the expressed needs of the church. So I felt that alongside 
the financial campaign, there was a need to take serious- 
ly the whole question of our relationship with the church.”’ 

What the College had to do was rebuild its relationship 
with a church that felt it had lost touch with its needs and 
had grown indifferent to its directives. 

‘*We had to see ourselves as a servant institution, which 
is not the same as a servile institution. I think it is clear 
from the history of all theological colleges and their rela- 
tionships with their various constituencies that there is 
always an element of tension. But I wanted it to be a 
creative tension where the church could help us see what 
we ought to be doing and where we could really serve 
the church in a creative and prophetic way.’’ 

Using the financial campaign as one resource, Dr. Hay 
has spent the last seven years rebuilding the relationship 
between church and College. In tangible and less obvious 
ways, he has encouraged the College to strengthen the 
bonds between it and the church so that each really hears 
the needs of the other and responds to them. 

‘‘We’re trying to be a full participant in the life of the 
church — not just in our academic programme but in per- 
sonal contact with the courts of the church and by com- 
municating what we are doing as widely as possible. The 
campaign has helped us become more intimately involv- 
ed in the day-to-day life of the church and I think this 
shows.”’ 

The College has responded in practical ways, too, to 
the church’s call. Says Dr. Hay: 

‘The College doesn’t decide what the ministry of the 
Word and Sacrament in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is all about; the church decides that through its 
own deliberations and courts. The College may participate 
in the discussion, and even in the decisions, but ministry 
is an ecclesiastical affair, not a college affair. 

“Tt is up to us, then, as a college, to prepare the sort 
of curriculum and provide the type of resources which 
would result in the kind of ministry which the church 
would judge to be most appropriate. 

‘*Over the years, the church has tended to get involved 
in the curriculum, by instructing us to give this course 
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or that course, and I think that is a mistake. The church 
has a much greater faith in the power of a course to cure 
our ills than the College has. What you would end up with 
under those circumstances is a potpourri of unrelated 
courses, lacking integrity. 

‘Integrity is crucial. A single isolated course is usual- 
ly a forgettable experience. Course should build on 
course: discipline relate to discipline. Moreover, our aim 
is not simply to produce graduates who will function 
smoothly in a given system, but who can relate to that 
system in an innovative and prophetic way. Analytical 
skills therefore remain crucial, as well as pastoral and 


communication and administrative skills.”” — t 
A relatively new Chair in Church and Ministry, Field 


Education programmes and an appointment in Pastoral 
Care and Counselling, are all examples of programmes 
devoted to the skills of ministry. Dr. Hay believes the 
church recognizes this. 

‘By and large, the church is aware of the fact that there 
have been great changes in the theological curriculum 
while we have retained-our emphasis on the church’s 
heritage and tradition.’’ 

Dr. Hay is quick to note, however, that these changes 
have been implemented by many others besides himself. 

‘*T want to emphasize that the changes in the curriculum 
have been a faculty process as well as a student process 
and, as well, in some measure, an alumni process. We 
have put the curriculum in the hands of a curriculum com- 
mittee which is composed of faculty, students, alumni and 
lay people, and we’ve had two major curriculum reviews 
in my eight years here. Professor Don Smith is really at 
the heart of that. So I don’t claim credit for all of that; 
it’s just that it has taken place in my tenure.”’ 

Change is inevitable and the College has seen more than 
its share, according to its Principal. 

‘“‘T think there have been a lot of very noticeable 
changes, some of them thrust upon us. For example, since 
1975, with two exceptions, there has been a complete tur- 
nover in faculty. The other changes are a result of a 
response to the changing situation of ministry and to the 
demands of the church. We’ve also been sensitive to the 
fact that really at the heart of what we do here is the 
church’s heritage and tradition. Thus, for example, in 
pastoral care and counselling, we’re not psychologists. 
We’re not therapists. We’re not social workers. We’re 
theologians. We’re confessing Christians and we try very 
hard to keep that in focus.’’ 

‘To think that this means Dr. Hay is entirely satisfied 
is not to know the man who has spent almost his entire 
life in ministry since coming to Canada from County An- 
trim in Northern Ireland more than 50 years ago. By his 
own admission, he has never been shy about speaking his 
mind. But he says he has not operated from a ‘‘master 
plan’ for Knox. 

‘‘T don’t operate from a grand design. I operate, I think, 
with a fairly clear focus with respect to the faith but, at 
the same time, I move as pressures arise and as resources 
are at hand. 

‘I think ministry is a lot more complicated than it used 
to be. Congregations can no longer live unto themselves. 


It’s more difficult to 
know precisely what 


Christian discipleship 
means in our world. 


They really have to live in an ecumenical context. Socie- 
ty is much more pluralistic. It can’t assume that the Pro- 
testant ethic will become the guideline for legislative ac- 
tion. It can’t assume that the state will help the church 
protect its own moral turf. 

‘It’s more difficult to know just precisely what Chris- 
tian discipleship means in our world. There are a lot more 
ethical issues that cry for attention than our parents ever 
thought of. Obviously, abortion, nuclear war....these are 
issues that are very complex and complicated. The church 
now sees these as part of its agenda. And that can get a 
lot of people angry.”’ 


T* theological pluralism of our day means that Knox 
may not have its own distinct theological tone, 
unlike the days of Walter Bryden, for example. There is 
a greater diversity of views among the faculty, the needs 
of young or novice ministers vary widely and the Col- 
lege has been more occupied in relating the Gospel to the 
world than in developing a particular theological tone. In 
Dr. Hay’s words: 

‘*The problem today is that there is no single theological 
movement that dominates. There are all kinds of 
movements: Roman Catholic movements, Protestant 
movements, charismatic movements. There is really no 
dominant theological figure. There is a great deal of 
pluralism in theology and, in some respects, while all of 
us in the faculty are ministers in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, we reflect that pluralism. Today it would 
almost be impossible for a theological college to have a 
single dominating theological motif. 

“It’s a matter of exposure; of making sure that students 
are exposed to our own tradition and to other traditions 
and are enabled to approach all of these critically and to 
make up their own minds about them, otherwise they will 
be in trouble when they get out into the ministry. Our 
students have to learn not to be threatened by a contrary 
opinion.”’ 

By any measure, however, Dr. Hay’s contribution to 
the church and Knox College must be considered substan- 
tial, although he stresses continually that his predecessors, 
the faculty, the staff and all those involved in the College 
also take credit for Knox College as it is today. 

‘‘One of the things that has really impressed me about 
the financial campaign for example, is the way in which 
so many lay people have been willing to involve 
themselves in the campaign. I have come firmly to the 
conviction that the greatest underused resource of our 


church is the lay people. I would really like to emphasize 
that.”’ 

The first minister of Leaside Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto after the war and the minister of MacVicar 
Memorial Church in Montreal from 1955-59, Dr. Hay 
was one of those instrumental in the formation of the 
Toronto School of Theology. He was chairperson of the 
Committee of Direction of the Toronto Graduate School 
of Theological Studies in 1968-70, and secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Theological Education at 
the University of Toronto, which was responsible for con- 
stituting T.S.T. He served as secretary to the Board of 
Trustees of T.S.T. for seven years and has also acted as 
Chairperson of T.S.T.’s task force on Advanced Profes- 
sional Education. This committee produced and in- 
augurated the D.Min. programme at the University of 
Toronto. During 1982 and 1983 Dr. Hay served as chair- 
man of the committee to revise accreditation standards 
for the Association of Theological Schools in the United 
States and Canada and has held several other key posi- 
tions both with T.S.T. and A.T-.S. 

It’s hardly surprising, therefore, that when the ninth 
Principal of Knox College officially retires in mid-1985, 
he will maintain the pace he has set in the past. He plans 
to teach full-time at the College for at least one more year 
and to continue his personal writing, but says he won’t 
be interfering with the work of his successor. 

Indisputably, he leaves Knox College in a different con- 
dition than he found it. A financial campaign, major 
developments in many facets of curriculum, a more tangi- 
ble communication programme between the College and 
the church, are all securely in place. 

While Dr. Hay wishes he could spend more time with 
students and less time “‘shuffling paper,’’ the student is 
still at the root of his commitment to Knox College. 

‘Our major responsibility is in the whole area of per- 
sonal or spiritual formation; in the growth of a student 
as a person and the development of a student’s capacity 
to relate all the things that go on in the curriculum to his 
or her own personal faith journey. I don’t think that we 
can ‘‘form’’ a person. The student does that for himself 
or herself. But we can facilitate the process, or place 
obstacles in the process. It’s a matter of helping the 
students to be in touch with their roots, their spiritual 
roots, and, at the same time, to integrate all of that with 
their own experience. That is the most elusive goal of 
theological education, not simply at Knox, but in 
theological education everywhere.”’ 


oO 


Peter Barrow, who has worked with Knox 
College in the area of communication services, 
conducted the interview with Dr. J. Charles 
Hay. 
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Robert Johnson 


A congregational search committee is holding its first 
meeting following the resignation of the minister....... 


“We need a mature minister,” remarked the Chairman, 
Roy Hunt. “If we can find a mature minister, maybe he 
will be able not only to work with the senior citizens but 
also to reach the young families in the community who 
are looking for Christian education for their children.” 

“Usually I would agree with that idea,” replied Pat Duff, 
“but I think that in our situation, the number one require- 
ment is a minister who has the ability to bring people 
together and to help a congregation function as a unified 
organization.” 

“Those are all important considerations,” commented 
Alan Sitwell, another member, “but I think we need a 
man who can be a leader, who can give leadership to 
the overall direction of this congregation.” 

“Or a woman,” Pat hastened to add. 

Alan hastily nodded his agreement and continued. 
“You're talking about a style of leadership that’s going 
to take time to find. We may get lots of available can- 
didates, but we haven’t got much time to find just the 
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person who can fit the picture perfectly.” 

John De Boer, an elder on the committee broke in. 
“I was talking the other day to a friend who is a member 
of presbytery. He said that whether a minister is fresh 
out of seminary or a few years from retirement, each 
usually has a personal agenda and sticks to it regardless 
of the desires of the congregation.” 

“Wait a minute,” the Chairman interjected. “We are 
on the same track regarding mature leadership, but | 
agree with Alan, we don't have much time. Our 
minister's resignation becomes effective at the end of 
June. We'll need a minister by the first of September. 
This leaves only the summer to search, and most of the 
ministers are on holidays.” 

Pat Duff had an idea. “Maybe, with the many inter- 
nal issues that need to be resolved in this congregation, 
we need a person that could be with us for a short period 
of time to help us with our agenda!” 

John responded quickly. “An Interim Minister was an 
option mentioned by my friend from presbytery.” 

“What’s an Interim Minister?” asked the Chairman; 
“is that the same as Interim Moderator?” 

“No,” replied John. “An Interim Minister is one who 
sets a limit to his stay — maybe six months. Further- 
more, there are specific tasks assigned by the presbytery 
and the session. In some cases, I am told, the Interim 
Minister is specifically requested not to undertake cer- 
tain tasks that remain with an Interim Moderator. In 
other words, an Interim Minister is asked to accomplish 
specific tasks during the time our congregation is without 
a full-time minister.” 

Pat pressed the point one step further. “I heard of a 
minister in our area who was nearing retirement, who 
is looking for a short term ministry. He has already 
stated that he would not be interested in a Call.” 


this situation, the Search Com- 
mittee decided to recommend to 
he congregation that an Interim Minister 
’e appointed for six months to hold things 
ogether and to work with the congrega- 
ion through this time of transition. 

| It may be that the circumstances dictated 
hat this congregation bring in an Interim 
Minister, but there are more and more con- 
sregational situations really crying out for 
buch a service — an Interim Minister rather 
han a ‘Called’ minister. I believe that 
many congregations and their Search Com- 
mittees need to consider carefully this type 
of ministry for the vacancy period. 

There are certainly biblical precedents 
that come to mind for this form of 
ministry. Jesus’ earthly ministry was in- 
terim and itinerant. The Apostle Paul in I 
Corinthians 3:6, says his ministry was 
shared by others. “‘I planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase.’’ 

Last year, in an Interim Network 
Newsletter from the United States, two 
women Interim Ministers described the 
period a congregation faces between 
ministers as one of ‘“‘being in the 
wilderness.’’ ‘Wilderness’ could be 
described as that place of sudden freedom, 
uncertain leadership, changed relation- 
ships, temptations, hopes and disappoint- 
ments; a time when fears reappear and are 
most threatening. 

At certain times most congregations go 
through the ‘wilderness experience.’ They 
therefore need ministers who understand 
the wilderness, men and women skilled in 
making it a positive and productive 
experience. 

It is obvious that an Interim Minister re- 
quires special abilities and skills for the dif- 
ficult task of leading a congregation 
through its transitional period, as well as 
familiarity with the characteristics of a con- 
gregation in transition. There is a grow- 
ing need for this form of ministry, yet there 
are very few ministers who have identified 
themselves as Interim Ministers. However, 
those ministers who feel that they may be 
suited for such a ministry might examine 
the various possibilities with The Board of 
‘Ministry and their presbytery. 

A special committee of The Board of 
Ministry has been working on revised 
Guidelines for Filling Pulpit Vacancies. 
The report points out the importance of the 
period between inducted ministers as a 
time for congrega- 
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Ministry “In the Interim” 


continued from previous page 


tional renewal. Further, it supports the concept of using 
Interim Ministers during this period. 

A training programme has been developed by the Mid- 
Atlantic Association for Training and Consulting, whose 
administrative office is in Washington, D.C. This 
organization offers a two-week, two-phase programme of 
training. The goals of the programme are to help Interim 
Ministers to: 

(1) know some of the dynamics of termination and the 
organizational grief processes similar to the stages of grief 
(as outlined by E. Kubler-Ross) and how to deal with 
them; 

(2) be able to assist the local congregation in using the 
vacancy period as a time of significant congregational 
development; 

(3) know the stages a congregation goes through while 
vacant, and the role of an Interim Minister in each of those 
stages; 

(4) learn how to relate to a congregation so its sense of 
self-determination is enhanced, and a minimum of 
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_. Interim Ministries can take 
their toll on ministers not 
properly skilled... 


dependency on outside persofis and resources is 
established; 

(5) be able to assist in starting a creative relationship bet- 
ween the congregation and their next minister. 

There is now a network of Interim Ministers across 
North America. The network assists ministers in their 
move from a congregation to which they had been call- 
ed, to being appointed to a short-term situation. The net- 
work publishes a quarterly newsletter that provides news 
about training events and support groups for Interim 
Ministers. Annual conferences are held, in an effort to 
provide the membership with experiences of skill develop- 
ment, fellowship and support for regional networks. Some 
U.S. Presbyterian Synods have designed their own train- 
ing programmes for Interim Ministers in their regions. 

It seems to me that the time has arrived when ministers 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada who are interested 
and willing to serve in interim situations should prepare 
a dossier of their experiences and skills. Such a dossier 
would help congregations to begin thinking about an In- 
terim Ministry when a vacancy occurs. 


It has been discovered that Interim Ministries can take - 


their toll on ministers not properly skilled or personally 
oriented to the pitfalls of this work. Hence, there is a need 
for a concrete relationship and support system from the 
presbytery, particularly in situations of crisis. 

It may be time for presbyteries to establish a list of 
ministers who may be willing to serve the church as In- 
terim Ministers. It may be time for congregations to con- 
sider the appointment of an Interim Minister before call- 
ing their next minister. 

Although the Interim Ministry concept is in an early 
stage of development, some church leaders are becom- 
ing more aware that the Interim Minister can be of great 
value to congregations during the vacancy period. Such 
congregations may well discover themselves participating 
in a rich renewal of congregational life. Growing, learn- 
ing, becoming more knowledgeable about themselves, 
their needs, and their readiness to serve in ministry with 
the next minister they call. O 


Robert Johnson is a Church Consultant and 
serves the congregation of St. Andrew’s, 
Hespeler, Ontario, as Assistant to the 
Minister. 
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|} our moral commitment 
| exposed. 


Part V of a series 


© ACP 


by John Stapert 


| A™™ defense treaty among nations is one way of affirming a moral obliga- 


tion. Nations have moral obligations to defend their citizens, and any na- 
| tion that observes aggression against another nation has a moral obligation to 
oppose that aggression. To stand aside and permit aggression would constitute 
_ moral failure. 


Nations that make explicit their 
readiness to come to each other’s 


defense are thus publically declaring 
| allegiance — at least in part — toa 
| moral obligation. The allegiance is 


normally partial rather than full, 
because treaties exclude some nations. 


| No mutual defense treaty has ever in- 
} cluded all living nations. Treaties are 
| made carefully so that they exclude 
| undesirable parties while including 
| desirable ones. We should be as will- 
| ing to rush to Czechoslovakia’s 
'| defense as to West Germany’s, but 


we’re not, and the partial character of 
is thus 


We may note in connection with this 


| selectivity that we tend to select as 


treaty partners those nations that are 


|| economically valuable to us and those 
| who have the same enemies that we 
| have. The common enemy is, in truth, 
| probably the greatest source of 
‘| motivation for treaty formation. Fear 
|| drives us together. 


The NATO alliance is a specific in- 


|| stance of treaty formation. The peo- 
| ple of the member nations care about 
| each other in part because they have 
| ancestors or cousins in each other’s 
| lands. 
together. They have similar forms of 


Their economies are tied 


government. More than all that, 


perhaps, they all see the Soviet Union 
as a threat. 

An occasional NATO official 
discussed ‘‘decoupling’’ with the 
religious leaders visiting in Brussels. 
Certain events might jeopardize the 
allegiance of member nations to 
NATO. If protests in West Germany, 
for example, led to cancellation of 
NATO’s weapons deployment plans 
there, the United States might strike 
a bilateral agreement with Great Bri- 
tain regarding nuclear weapons 
deployment. As a result, NATO 
would have a smaller role in defense 
arrangements. The individual nations 
would have separated, “‘decoupled,”’ 
their defense arrangements from the 
NATO group as a whole. the fact that 
NATO fears such a development 
betrays the underlying fear that led to 
NATO’s formation in 1949. 

The development of separate British 
and French nuclear forces — not 
counted as part of the NATO forces 
— betrays a further fear. The British 
and French believed they need credi- 
ble deterrent forces of their own, 
forces sufficient to keep the Soviet 
Union from attacking. Their fears are 
not fully assuaged by NATO’s 
weapons and the agreement by all 
NATO nations to defend each other. 

The Soviet Union is a threat. Its grip 


Defense Alliances 
amc Christian Trust 


on a portion of Germany after World 
War II resulted in the division of that 
land into East and West. Its common 
communist fingers reached around 
Latvia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland, denying freedoms 
wherever it has gone. Militarily, the 
Soviet Union has advanced massive- 
ly, and it has been eager to plant its 
weapons menacingly in Eastern 
Europe, Africa, and even in small na- 
tions in the West. Some of its leaders 
have pledged to destroy us. 

The problem for God’s people is to 
figure out how central such a threat 
is to their lives and whether military 
alliances are appropriate and adequate 
means of response. As we make those 
assessments, it’s worth noting that the 
human longing for security is primari- 
ly a psychological and spiritual quest. 
The temptation to seek ultimate 
security — in any earthly power — 
wealth, weapons, ideology, or the 
state — draws us away from God. 
When the building of arms or the 
maintenance of a military alliance ap- 
peals to our longing for security, it is 
manipulating us into idolatry. Fear is 
the tool for manipulation. 

Furthermore, in the biblical view 
security is never an end in itself or a 
prerequisite to the good life. The heart 
of the prophetic message in the Old 
Testament is that justice and 
righteousness, faith and obedience, 
are the prior conditions for peace in 
the land. In the New Testament there 
is no notion of a warrior god who will 
lead the people in an historical victory 
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Defense alliances... 


continued from previous page 


over its enemies. The only war to be 
found in the New Testament is that 
final conflict depicted in the Book of 
Revelation in which war stands as an 
image of the eschatological struggle 
between God and Satan. It is a war in 
which the Lamb is victorious (Rev. 
17:14). 

The Roman Catholic Bishops’ let- 
ter notes the occurrences of military 
terminology in the New Testament: 
Military images appear in terms of the 
preparedness which one must have for 
the coming trials (Lk. 14:31; 
22:35-38). Swords appear in the New 
Testament as an image of division 
(Mt. 12:34; Heb. 4:12); they are pre- 
sent at the arrest of Jesus, and he re- 
jects their use (Lk. 22:51 and parallel 
texts); weapons are transformed in 
Ephesians, when the Christians are 
urged to put on the whole armour of 
God which includes the breastplate of 
righteousness, the helmet of salvation, 
the sword of the Spirit, ‘“having shod 
your feet in the equipment of the 
gospel of peace’’ (Eph. 6:10-17; cf. 
I Thes. 5:8-9). A nation’s true security 
is to be found in the spiritual and 
ethical qualities of its life, not in its 
many arms. 

The Christian is called, indeed 
freed, not to live in fear. Fear is the 
tool of the Evil One. When fear 
becomes our dominant motive, we 
have begun to serve the wrong master. 
When nuclear arms become our 
source of security, then they have also 
become our religion. 

In today’s world, the Christian call- 
ing is to expose the false religion of 
nuclear escalation. Taking the risk of 
nuclear war seriously, the Christian 
must insist on expeditious, concerted, 
international efforts at making deep 
cuts in the weapons arsenals of both 
the superpowers and the smaller 
powers. Only a sound faith in God and 
his power can provide the degree of 
confidence and strength it will take to 
face and disarm the nuclear powers in 
this age, for the military might on both 
sides is too awesome for anyone 


without faith. . 
Christians themselves must guard | 
against faithless alternatives which | 
present themselves winsomely even | 
within the commmunity of God’s peo- 
ple. Some are tempted into adopting 
a doomsday scenario, bending scrip- 
ture in order to support doctrines of 
continued military escalation. They 
place awful weapons in God’s hands, 
imagining that God will need them in 
order to bring about his final victory 
through a nuclear holocaust. 

Other Christians are tempted into a 
posture of denial rather than face the 
awful character of the nuclear arms 
race; they refuse to think about it, 
perhaps hoping that it will simply go 
away. Variants on this posture include | 
assertions that ‘“God would never let 
humans destroy this earth through 
nuclear weapons. He will somehow 
intervene.’’ 

Both the doomsday and the denial 
postures should be set aside in favour 
of a Christian posture which takes its 
confidence and its strength from | 


God’s strength. Arms can be |” 


disassembled as well as assembled. 
Peace talks can be conducted in good 
faith if the negotiators are constantly | 
reminded that those on the other side |_ 
of the table are also humans who hate |” 
war, fear destruction, aspire to ac- || 
complishments, and hold friends and | 
family dear. The true Christian stance | 
is thus one of realism and one of | 
courage — the only stance that can |” 
move the world back from the brink | 
of nuclear holocaust, back from the | | 
immoral deployment of nuclear |_ 


weapons, and back from the waste of | 


military excess. 
O} 


This article concludes the series. 


Dr. Stapert is Editor of 
the Church Herald 
(The Reformed 
Church of America) | 
and President of The 


_ Associated Church 


Press. 


|Fee for service? 


| For over 70 years I have been a 
_ working and contributing member 
of the Presbyterian Church. 
| Recently I moved to a_ new 

congregation. Various people there 
told me that one is expected to pay 
the minister for a burial or bap- 
tismal service. I can understand 
that there may be payment 
required if one has no church 
affiliation but certainly can’t 
_ understand why this would be 
_fequested of a _ life-time 
_ Presbyterian. 

Personally, I would most cer- 
tainly refuse to accept § any 
financial remuneration for the 
administration of the Sacrament of 
Baptism. On only one occasion has 
it ever been offered to me and in 
that instance I vaguely recall 
making a polite suggestion to the 
couple that they should add it to 
their regular offering. 

Church members are under no 
obligation to make any payments 
whatsoever to the clergy officiating 
at the funeral of those who have 
been (and still are) ‘‘part of the 
family.’’ Many funeral directors, 
however, routinely pencil in a $50 
or $75 donation to the presiding 
minister as part of the total funeral 
costs, whereas others leave such 
tokens of appreciation to the 
discretion of the family. Gifts of 
that nature should be made in that 
light, as tokens of appreciation. 
Few clergy will refuse them, 
especially when it is so obviously a 
way of saying a heartfelt, tangible 
‘*thank you’’ for a special ministry 
at a critical time. 

As I reflected on your question, 
it occurred to me that in the earlier 
years of my ministry, some twenty 
years ago, I seldom received any 
financial gifts for conducting the 
funerals of church members — nor 
did I expect them. Today, 
however, such gifts appear to be 
routinely given. So perhaps. the 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


‘various people’”’ you refer to are 
correct. Whoever ‘‘they’’ are have 
made it into a custom and ‘‘the 
right thing to do.’’ But your point 
is well taken and perhaps we have 
lost something when a gracious act 
of gratitude has been transformed 
into a requirement. 


While reading 1 Corinthians, I 
discovered a verse which puzzled 
me: ‘‘Else what shall they do which 
are baptized for the dead if the 
dead rise not at all?’’(1 Cor. 
15:29). Should there be a baptism 
for the dead? Are we overlooking a 
requirement? 

The content of this verse is 
Paul’s famous discourse on the 
centrality of Christ’s resurrection 
without which ‘‘we are of all men 
most to be pitied’’ and ‘‘our faith 
is futile and we are still in our 
sins.”” Apparently some, and 
perhaps a great many, of the 
Corinthian Christians did not 
believe in any sort of resurrection 
and thus the Apostle uses a series 
of lengthy arguments to indicate 
how vital it is as the cornerstone of 
Christian faith. In the text you 
cited, he points to a certain 
practice in that congregation in 
which those who did believe in the 
resurrection submitted to a rite of 
vicarious baptism on behalf of 
those who had probably been 
believers but had passed away 
before they had been baptized. 
Since in Paul’s theology baptism 
meant primarily our ‘‘dying and 
rising’? with Christ, the Apostle 
points to the inconsistency of this 
practice especially among those 
who had discarded belief in the 
resurrection. 

Although, to my knowledge, 
this rite is nowhere else mentioned 
in the’ New Testament, there is 
evidence of it among. various 


heretics in the early Church. C.K. 
Barrett cites Chrysostom: ‘*‘When 
a catechumen among them (the 
Marcionites) dies, they hide a 
living man under the dead man’s 
bed, approach the dead man, 
speak with him, and ask if he 
wishes to receive baptism; then 
when he makes no answer the man 
who is hidden underneath says 
instead of him that he wishes to be 
baptized, and so they baptize him 
instead of the departed.”’ 

It is noteworthy that Paul simply 
mentions this interesting item in 
that congregation’s life but does 
not state whether he approves of it 
or not. Perhaps he saw no par- 
ticular harm in it. He usually spoke 
quickly against beliefs or practices 
worthy of condemnation in his 
eyes. Some commentators are 
uneasy with the text and find it 
difficult to believe that such a 
practice could have grown up ina 
church founded by Paul. It is quite 
possible that these new Christians 
who had just come out of 
paganism felt that ‘‘somehow 
unbaptized believers at the 
resurrection would not be so near 
to their Lord as those who had 
undergone the rite’’ (John Short in 
the Interpreter’s Bible). 

It is extremely dangerous to 
build an entire theology and ec- 
clesiastical practice on the basis of 
just one isolated text of scripture, 


especially when it simply reports a 


certain practice. To my mind, 
everything else in the New 
Testament contradicts a doctrine 
of baptism for the dead and thus I 
believe we are not overlooking a 
requirement. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 


O 
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Book REVIEWS 


Visible wisdom 
And the Beagles and the Bunnies 
Shall Lie Down Together, The 
Theology in PEANUTS 
Charles M. Schulz; Holt Rinehart & 
Winston of Canada, Ltd. $6.50 

Of the making of Peanuts compila- 
tions there seems to be no end. 
However this one, drawing on 
Schulz’s more obviously theological 
works (both the daily strips and the 
larger, weekend comics) from over a 
period of many years, provides a fund 
of source material in one convenient, 
albeit slim, volume. Source material 
for who and what? Thear some of you 
asking. Source material for the weary 
of spirit who need a smile, for those 
who understand that metaphor is often 
the best conveyor of truth and that 
there are epiphanies in the everyday 
fabric of life, and last (and perhaps 
least) for numerous illustrations for 
sermons, church newsletters (keeping 
in mind copyright laws) and discus- 
sion groups. 

JRD 


Straightforward thoughts 
on a mystery 


The Mystery of the Eucharist 
by Max Thurian. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1983. 83 
pages. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications. $6.75 

Max Thurian, the Reformed Church 
theologian and ecumenist, is a 
member of the ecumenical monastic 
community at Taize, France. He is a 
prolific writer, and, of his works 
translated and published in English, 
we are perhaps most familiar with 
Consecration of the Layman, 
Eucharistic Memorial, Visible Unity 
and Tradition, and The One Bread. 
The One Bread, published in English 
in 1969, explored in considerable 
detail some of the issues which now 
appear in The Mystery of the 
Eucharist. (It is difficult to suggest a 
more helpful work on the nature of the 
Lord’s Supper as it is understood and 
practised in the worship of the major 
Christian traditions, including our 
own, than 7he One Bread. It faces 
honestly, if sadly, the issue of inter- 
communion and the long way Chris- 
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tians have yet to go before it becomes 
a reality.) 

In this book Dr. Thurian has at- 
tempted to do much in a short space. 
He has provided a brief history of the 
Lord’s Supper, in the Jewish 
Passover; he has devoted some time 
to an exploration of what it is we mean 
by ‘‘eucharist’’; and he has identified 
the various ways in which the real 
presence of the Risen Lord is perceiv- 
ed in the celebration of the sacrament. 
His aim in this enterprise is to en- 
courage his brothers and sisters in the 
Reformed Churches to reclaim a 
theological heritage which, although 
rightfully theirs, has often been ig- 
nored or rejected. (Have you not often 
been by turns amused and confused by 
those in our Reformed Churches who, 
while claiming to be Calvinists, 
resolutely ignore his theology of the 
sacraments, in particular his theology 
of the Lord’s Supper?) 

The last part of the book is a col- 
lection of prayers, representative of 
the major Christian traditions, which 
are used at the point when the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit is made upon 
the bread and wine of the Supper. 

This book deals with profound 
theological matters in language that is 
simple and straightforward. Ministers 
will find it a refreshing review of a 
subject on which there is never time 
to do enough reading or thinking. Lay 
persons will be delighted that here, at 
last, is a book dealing with an ex- 
perience which is central to their 
religious life and written so that they 
may read it without unnecessary dif- 
ficulty. It will be a useful discussion 
starter for adult study groups and for 
first communicants’ classes. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and an Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Testimony 


Hope and Suffering 
by Desmond Tutu. Eerdmans, 1984. 
Available from Presbyterian Publications, 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J8. $14.75. 

Here is Liberation Theology at its 


that so much of Desmond Tutu as a | 


best! We tend to think of Liberation | 
Theology as Latin American but 
Bishop Tutu shows us clearly that it 
very much applies to South Africa. 
Also mixed into this presentation of | 
sermons, speeches, meditations, 
essays and addresses is ‘Black | 
Theology,’ most of which finds its 
basis in the Old Testament. Anybody | 
who thinks that Liberation Theology 
is Marxist, or Black Theology is | 
racist, or Old Testament theology is | 
passé, should read this book. 

What Bishop Tutu says applies very 
much to South Africa of course, but 
even more it applies to all of us. 
Preachers should get this book if on- 
ly for the excellent sermon ‘‘The 
Vineyard of Naboth and Duncan 
Village.’’ Now that’s powerful 
preaching! Politicians should read this 
book if only for the message entitled, 
‘*Black South African Perspectives 
and the Reagan Administration.’’ In 
that, and other essays, Bishop Tutu 
shows clearly that religion and politics | 
must mix and says things all white | 
people need to hear. Bible students 
should study this book if only for the 
two items entitled ““The Story of Ex- 
odus.’’ They illustrate that the Bible 
continues to be the most disturbing, 
transforming and inspiring book in the | 
world. 

Desmond Tutu, the winner of the | 
1984 Nobel Peace Prize, believes | 
South Africa will have a black Prime | | 
Minister in less than ten years. That | 
expressed goal, and his preaching on | 
social justice, have upset the white | 
leaders of South Africa. No wonder | 
they take away his passport, try to | 
silence him in the press and vilify him } 
whenever they can. The repressive | 
white government of South Africa | 
might kill Tutu as they killed so many | 
black leaders before but they cannot 
stop God from setting his people free. 


One of the bonuses of this book is 


church leader, a political activist, an }| 
outstanding speaker and a caring per- | 
son comes through in this collection | 
of his sermons and speeches. He must | 
fight against so many evils but still he |. 
has hope in the midst of suffering. He } 
is a great man. 


I was most deeply impressed by his 
testimony entitled, ‘‘What Jesus 
Means to Me.”’ That is one of the best 
)presentations of the Gospel you will 
/read or hear anywhere. But it is in the 
| last piece, his brief to the Eloff Com- 
mission of Inquiry, in which he makes 
such a brilliant defense of the South 
African Council of Churches, that he 
\makes his most moving statement of 


“faith. 


Speaking for myself, I want to say 


‘that there is nothing the Government 
_can do to me that will stop me from 
being involved in what I believe is 
_ what God wants me to do. I do not do 


it because I like doing it. I do it 
because I am under what I believe to 


must be recognized as such. For only 
as it is recognized in its many forms 


can it be named and healed. 
People who are evil, according to 


Peck, attack others instead of facing 
their own failure and ‘‘sick self.’’ 
They construct layer upon layer of 
self-deception and confusion in order 
to avoid the pain of self-examination 
and in so doing they often succeed in 
deceiving others. Thus they are, in 
Peck’s language, ‘‘people of the lie.’’ 

Because it is both complex and 
sophisticated, this book is not an easy 
book to describe or evaluate. The evil 
dealt with in it is not the simple 
moralistic caricature or the illusion 
that it is non-existent, often found 
among Christians. Nor is it the kind 


great power. Their evil is exercised in 
the daily round of life and human 
relationships. 

Though it is disturbing, People of 
the Lie is a hopeful book. As Peck 
says in his sub-title, there is hope for 
healing, not in destroying evil, but by 
finding the courage to confront it in 
all its ugliness and heal it through the 
combined powers of psychological 
understanding and Christian love and 
faith. 

There is a certain irony in this book 
in that a relatively recent Christian 
(four years) should remind the Chris- 
tian community of a reality which we 
have either trivialized or intellectualiz- 
ed away, and thereby find a signifi- 
cant point of dialogue between our 


_ be the influence of God’s hand. I can- 
not help it: when I see injustice I can- 
not keep quiet. I will not keep quiet, 
for, as Jeremiah says, when I try to 
keep quiet, God’s word burns like a 
fire in my breast. But what is it that 
they can ultimately do? The most 
_ awful thing that they can do is to kill 
me, and death is not the worst thing 
| that could happen to a Christian. 


of thing that can be categorized and 
psychologically defined by the social 
scientists. It is in his ability to syn- 
thesize his psychiatric training and 
practice with spiritual sensitivity and 
knowledge that is Peck’s real con- 
tribution to our understanding of evil, Dr. Sauer is the Co-ordinator for the National 
an understanding more profound than Committee on Church Growth. 

any discipline can arrive at singly. But CO 


scientific, secular ways of understan- 
ding human life, and Christian belief 
and understanding about human life. 
For this reason alone the book is well 
worth reading. 

James B. Sauer 
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Danger and hope 


You will be a better person for hav- 


ing read this book. 


Zander Dunn 


- Zander Dunn is the minister at Calvin Church, 


North Bay, Ontario. 


| People of the Lie: The Hope for 
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Healing Human Evil 
by M. Scott Peck. Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1983. Available from 


| Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford 


Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
1 $22.95 
“*This is a dangerous book...I have 
written it because I believe it is need- 
ed. I believe its overall effect will be 
healing.’’ With this warning, Dr. M. 
Scott Peck begins this disturbing, and 
yet realistically hopeful study of the 
nature of human evil — how it 
manifests itself and how it may be 
healed. 
Evil, according to Peck, is that 
which kills physically or spiritually. 
In his most explicit definition he says 


_ “evil is the use of power to destroy 


| the spiritual growth of others for the 


purpose of defending and preserving 
the integrity of a sick self.’’ (page 
119) Evil, then, is real and palpable 
in human life and relationships and 


it is precisely this synthesis that will 
put off both Christian and social scien- 
tist. The Christian will be alienated by 
his use of psychiatric categories; the 
social scientist by his use of religious 
language founded on Christian belief. 

The most disturbing thing about the 
evil which Peck describes is the or- 
dinariness of it. Other attempts to deal 
with human evil, such as Erich 


Fromm’s The Anatomy of Human | 


Evil, use as a basis of study extreme 
examples easily identified as evil, such 
as leading figures within Nazism. 
Peck, however, drawing on unforget- 
tably vivid stories of evil in everyday 
life, cases he has dealt with in his 
psychiatric practice, talks about peo- 
ple that can and do live on our street. 
There is little that is dramatic about 
them. They are not criminals, but 
respectable, solid, hard-working peo- 
ple. This fact helps Peck uncover the 
subtle, covert nature of evil within 
ourselves and society. 

The root of evil, according to Peck, 
is self-absorption (narcissism) and 
laziness. Thus it is unsurprising to find 
that the major locus of evil is in or- 
dinary rather than extraordinary life. 
It is not often, he says, that evil peo- 
ple succeed in occupying places of 
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Letters 
continued from page 7 


The underlying 
Christianity 
in Cockburn’s work 


Re. Mr. Gord Veklhoen’s response 
to the September review of *‘Stealing 
Fire’’ by Bruce Cockburn; I am a bit 
unclear as to what Mr. Veklhoen 
meant when he used the term, ‘‘truly 
Christian.’’ Mr. Veklhoen also said, 
‘‘T just don’t buy it when we’re told 
we can easily discern Cockburn’s faith 
under lyrics like that.”’ 

If by this statement he was in- 
sinuating that Bruce Cockburn is not 
a true Christian, then I must question 
Mr. Veklhoen’s knowledge of 
Cockburn as an artist. Much of 
Cockburn’s work carries, at the very 
least, an underlying theme of Chris- 
tianity. However, one does not have 
to be aptly proficient at analyzing 
lyrics to see Cockburn’s clear message 
of faith in songs like: ‘‘The Can- 
dyman’s Gone’’; ‘‘Wondering Where 
The Lions Are’’; or ‘‘Festival of 
Friends’? — to name a few. 

If Mr. Veklhoen’s concern lies 
more with the ‘‘Stealing Fire’’ album, 
then perhaps he does not know where 
most of the songs were written — 
South and Latin America. In an inter- 
view on Q 107, Toronto, Cockburn 
explained the shock, sympathy, and 
anger that he experienced when he 
saw the conditions that existed in this 
part of the world. We the listeners do 
not have the right to rebuke Mr. 
Cockburn for his views. As the editor, 
Mr. Dickey, pointed out, ‘‘emotions 
are involved and honesty is the key.’’ 

I would only ask that Mr. Veklhoen 
take more care when expressing his 
views on another person. To pass 
judgment on Cockburn is not a 
‘“‘Christian response’’ to anything 
either. 

Joanne Taylor, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Victimized? 

I’m hurt and disappointed in The 
Presbyterian Record by allowing 
‘‘Barsanuphius’’ to single out a 
minority in the Presbyterian Church 
for his jokes. 
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Jokes that victimize any group of 
people of different nationalities or 
church backgrounds’ - are 
discriminatory and belong NOT in The 
Record! 

To answer the question ‘*“Who 
knows where the thing will lead?’’ A 
decrease in membership. 

Coenraad Smit, 
Port Elgin, Ont. 
Ed. note: The Dutch, many of whom 
enjoyed that ‘“‘Barsanuphius,’’ are a 
strong and valued part of the 
Presbyterian Church. Good satire can 
only be directed at strength. Besides, 
does the fact that the Calvinists from 
the Netherlands do NOT have 
anything remotely resembling a 
“‘Kirking’’ service not suggest to you 
that Barsanuphius might have 
employed a multi-headed missile? 


A Sharpe discussion 


Once again, I would like to thank 
Margaret Sharpe for a thoughtful 
‘‘Pungent and Pertinent’? column, 
" Pheretote’ wel’ will not ican, 
(December Record). Yet, I would also 
like to comment on Mrs. Sharpe’s 
response to some points in my Oc- 
tober letter. 

First, either I have misunderstood 
the first part of her article or there 
seems to be a discrepancy in Mrs. 
Sharpe’s thinking regarding my 
** ‘saving souls’ is not enough’’ com- 
ment. If Mrs. Sharpe maintains that 
our mission as Christians is to “‘go and 
make disciples of all nations’’ (Matt. 
28:19) and the way we are to do so 
is in following Christ’s example, then 
I fail to understand her disappointment 
regarding my comment. 

In context, I wrote that ‘‘we must 
care for the whole person’’ — that is, 
‘‘the physical, mental as well as 
spiritual person.’’ Jesus cared for the 
physical needs of people when feeding 
the four thousand (Mark 8) and for 
mental and physical needs when heal- 
ing numerous others (see Matt. 8:1-4, 
Mark 8:22-26). 

If we are to witness and evangelize 
Jesus’ way, then ‘‘saving souls’’ is not 
enough. Christ not only made 
disciples and taught them to follow his 
commandments, he dealt with each 
person he came in contact with right 
where they were. He dealt with what 


was important in their lives — be it 
sex, as with the Samaritan woman 
(John 4), money, as with the young” 
ruler (Luke 18:18-29), or healing, as” 
with Bartimaeus (Mark 10:46-52) — 
and in doing so cared for their hed q 
Is not this the type of personal, in- | 
dividual evangelism that Mrs. Sharpe | ’ 
refers to in her first article (‘What | 
good will it be?’? — July/August)? In | 
caring for people’s physical and men- | 
tal needs we also care for their | 
spiritual ones. . 
Second, and ina similar vein, if we 
deal with the evils of this world as they | 
affect the people we come in contact | 
with, we will not simply relieve what 
Margaret Sharpe refers to as ‘‘tem-_ 
poral needs’’ but also give glory to | 
God, just as Christ did in emphasiz- | 
ing the reason for his actions. | 
Therefore, I reiterate that ‘‘we cannot 
simply attempt to evangelize the world © 
without dealing with the many evils i in| 
LE 
Finally, I wonder if, in stating that 
“‘the anti-nuclear movement...is not. 
an attempt to remedy injustice, *” Mrs. 
Sharpe fails to see injustice in western 
nations’ continued spending of billions” 
on nuclear arms while basically ignor- 
ing the cries of millions of starving 
people throughout the world. f 
Michael A. Clouston, 
Agincourt, Ont. — 
P.S. Thanks for another year of ex-_ 
cellent articles. Keep up the goody 
work! 


Cultivating acquaintance 

I would like to comment on the 
question re ‘Communion Card 
Delivery’ as discussed in the *‘You 
Were Asking?’’ column of the 
November Record. 

' While I know this is the case, I still 
find it alarming that any session 
should find this to be a ‘‘useless and 
vexing practice.’’. It seems to me we 
are missing the whole emphasis | 
behind the ‘visiting elder’ aspect of 
our denomination. 

Nowhere does the Book of Forms 
set elders up as delivery persons who | 
are required on a quarterly basis to en- 
sure that each member receives a 
card. If this were all that were re-. 
quired, I’m sure we could come up 
with a bulk mailing across Canada 


mY 


) 


from Wynford Drive, at a reduced 
No, the whole emphasis here 
is surely to ‘‘cultivate special acquain- 
itance with, visit, counsel and en- 
|courage, or warn as the case may be, 
those members AND ADHERENTS 
within the elder’s assigned district.”’ 
_ It’s too bad that a church which is 
jattempting to double its membership, 
his also a church which is deteriorating 
‘in its ability to utilize this channel of 
/communication. I hope the members 
of the session discussed in the article 
'read on ‘‘Building Bridges,’’ which 
‘the Church Growth Committee had in 
the same issue of The Record. 
_ Our predecessors in the Faith have 
set the groundwork for the advance- 
‘ment of Christ’s Kingdom, and laid 
out the plan of action — the ways and 
‘means are there! Why then are ses- 
_sions reluctant to pick up the challenge 
instead of pulling the system apart? 

Maybe it’s lack of eldership train- 
| ing in the basic requirements of the 
| position, or maybe we set elders up 
| on a pedestal as leaders of the church, 
_ instead of bringing them down to earth 
/once in a while as servants of the 
King. 

Whatever the problem, it’s time to 
‘get back to basics and start to 
| “‘cultivate special acquaintance with, 
_Visit....etc.’’ This is’ what makes 
_ Presbyterians different and this is what 
_ builds caring congregations of God’s 
' people....true members of the Body of 
Christ. 


f 


(Mrs.) Margaret Beale, 
Guelph, Ont. 


““We have a good 
System”’ 


_ In the November issue of The 
| Record we were treated to two items 
dealing with different parts of the 
| same subject, namely membership 
status by communion attendance and 
| delivery of communion cards. 

_ If we agree that some form of 
record of church membership should 
be kept, then I suggest that member- 

_ ship status by communion attendance 
is a valid way of maintaining the Roll. 
It provides a current record of 

_ members’ attendance and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Historical Roll, gives a 

| good record of membership, past and 

| present. It was suggested that Rule 


125-5 in the Book of Forms is unjust 
and we are thus condemning the 
guiltless. To this I ask ‘“What does 
church membership mean to a 
member and why should his/her name 
not be removed from the Roll after a 


lengthy period (3 years) of non- 


attendance?’’ The onus of member- 
ship is surely on the member himself 
and if he does not cherish membership 
then he is not losing much. I cannot 
imagine anyone relocating in a dif- 
ferent town and omitting to transfer 
his bank account, send his new ad- 
dress to his book subscriptions, etc. 
Yet we are asked to condone his/her 
lack of consideration. We are becom- 
ing immune to our own respon- 
sibilities and expect the government 
and the church to be there whenever 
we have a need. Granted that all peo- 
ple are not inconsiderate, and non- 
attendance may be forced on some by 
illness or some other reason. But such 
cases are noted when an elder delivers 
his communion cards and, depending 
on the quality of his district visitations, 
this information is passed on to ses- 
sion and taken into consideration when 
the Roll is purged. 

Then, there is the much maligned 
communion card. Without going into 
the reasons why this practice was in- 
stituted, it surely has merit! The 
slothful member is notified that this 
special service of worship will take 
place next Sunday. Elders have an op- 
portunity to visit members and, pro- 
vided that members are reminded to 
return their cards when they attend 
communion, and do so, then the keep- 
ing of true records is greatly enhanc- 
ed. It would be impossible for elders 
to compile a list of those attending 
from their district by visual means. 
The system is not perfect but the faults 
are those of members. | 

We have a good system for main- 
taining records and visiting members, 
maybe we just need to tell members 
how it works. 

A. McCubbin, 
White Rock, B.C. 


God is not male 

David Marshall, in his article entitl- 
ed The Comforting Doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God (December issue) 
states: ‘‘The present attempt to 
dismiss the primary doctrine of the 
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Letters 


continued from previous page 


Fatherhood of God is quite destructive 
in its tendency.’’ This statement could 
only refer to a very small minority. 
Most Christians, men and women, 
would, I am sure, consider the image 
of God as Father indispensable to their 
understanding of God. However, Mr. 
Marshall avoids the real issue which 
involves how the church has used 
masculine imagery to create church 
structures which have restricted the 
leadership of women and denied them 
the privilege of taking their place 
beside men in the life and work of the 
church. To believe in God as Father 
does not mean to believe that God is 
male but it is to believe that God joins 
himself to his creatures in the closest 
of all possible relationships. 

The Church of Scotland, in a report 
presented to the 1984 General 
Assembly on the theological implica- 


several important questions. 
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tions of the Motherhood of God raises. 


1. Once we are clear that God the 
Father is not a male, nor masculine, 
might we be in fact set free to use 
analogies drawn from the whole range 
of human experience of men and of 
women, of fathers and of mothers to 
express what God truly is? To us 
analogies from women’s experience of 
being human would not make God 
‘female’ or ‘feminine’ any more than 
the New Testament analogy of 
fatherhood makes him male or 
masculine. 

2. Would it not be legitimate to use 
language in the church which explicit- 
ly expresses the fact that the Father we 
trust and worship is motherly as well 
as fatherly in nature? 

3. Are there not biblical grounds for 
speaking of God in analogies and 
metaphors drawn from the female ex- 
perience of human life? 

With Mr. Marshall, I can pray with 
all my heart ‘‘Our Father which art in 
heaven.....’’ But surely Mr. Marshall 
would agree that we can and do use 
other images of God and that, in the 
last analysis, all our attempts to 


describe what God is like can only be | 
feeble, inadequate and incomplete. I 
trust that his criticism of the few who, } 
as he says, ‘‘dismiss the primary doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood of God’’ will } 
not prevent him from sympathizing | 
with and supporting the many who, in_ 
the words of the above-mentioned | 
report ‘‘feel alienated and distanced | 
from their Maker and Saviour by the | 
exclusive use in the Church of male } 
language for a God known not to be | 
male.... For they believe that they} 
have heard it said in the Word of God } 
that the Father of our Lord Jesus | 
Christ, the Maker of us all, resembles, | 
though he far transcends, everything | 
that is best in the female way of being | 
human and the human way of being | 
motherly. ”’ | 


L. Klempa, | 
Edinburgh, Scotland | 


Military balance and 
prospects for peace | 
How could you, as Editor, pass | 
such an illogical argument and conclu- } 
sion as that in the first paragraph of | 
the above-mentioned effusion? } 
(December, 1984 issue) | 
Simply stated it says that the NATO } 
governments “‘...are confident that the } 
Soviet Union will not fire any of} 
its...missiles...”’ What it does NOT | 
say is that their confidence is based on: 
the fact that NATO has a deterrent. | 
The Soviets are not stupid — they will | 
not start anything they are not sure | 
they can finish. | 
Anybody in their sane senses is | 
aware that Russia is proceeding | 
relentlessly in its effort to attain world | 
domination, but slowly because of the } 
effective deterrents presently existing. 
NATO is one, China another. 
I am not sure what Dr. Stapert is 
driving at; I find so many contradic- | 
tions and evasions. On page 30 he says 
the Pershing IIs and the Cruise 
missiles are, ‘‘...regarded as | 
negotiating tools,’’ and a few lines 
later that NATO reasons that *‘...the 
Soviet Union needs an incentive in the 
form of external threat to motivate the 
withdrawal ...,’’ of its missiles. It he 
Means a negotiating tool is a deterrent, 
why does he not say so — otherwise 
he loses credence. q 
Also, about the middle of page 31 | 
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he negates his question in paragraph 
one by saying, “‘...the West simply 
does not trust the Soviet Union to 
| observe verbal or written pro- 
| mises...,”” citing that the Soviets con- 
| tinued to build and deploy additional 
- weapons after President Carter’s of- 
_ fer of parity, adding a most vital point, 
| namely, that the Soviets have, ‘‘...re- 
| jected on-site verification.”’ 

| The last paragraph of the effusion 
' is either naive or deliberately 
' misleading. What seems to be its in- 
| ference is that Christian nations can 
achieve peace by negotiation because 
| of their mutual trust. I see nothing 
| wrong with that as far as it goes. The 
fact is that Russia is NOT a Christian 


nation. It is atheistic. For Christian na- 
. tions to trust it is utter folly. 


_ No thinking person who even 
| casually reads the newspapers and 
| other media can fail to see Russia’s 
' constant efforts to attain its aims, 
directly and indirectly through her 


satellite and/or dominated States. 
Witness some recent happenings: 


A) Russia’s attempt to fully occupy 
Afghanistan (being made so difficult 
for them by the brave and independent 
Afghans — who even Great Britains 
never really conquered in the full 
sense of the word) as the first step to 
the oil fields of the Arab World and 
an outlet to the Mediterranean, has 
been accelerated by the pouring in of 
40,000 additional troops and satura- 
tion bombing, threatening famine to 
500,000 people. 

B) The Marxist government of 
Ethiopia (fully supplied with Russian 
armament) blames Western Nations 
for its famine but can spend 
$400,000,000 on a_ bacchanalian 
celebration of the 10th anniversary of 
the Revolution, while diverting 
western supplied food for the starving 
away from dissident provinces to 
worsen the famine there and also 
diverting it to the black market in 
neighbouring Sudan. (One wonders 
how much money Ethiopian officials 
received!) 

C) Continued refusal by Cuba to recall 
its 25,000 trooops from Angola 
where they are used against rightists 
who control one third of the country. 
D) A Helsinki Watch report on 
atrocities perpetrated in Afghanistan 
by Soviet invaders and their local 


sycophants on men, women and 
children — and perhaps more in- 
dicative, sending tens of thousands of 
Afghan youths to study (read indoc- 
trinated) in Russia, and maybe even 
worse, training children nine years old 
to inform on their parents. 

E) (Somewhat the same data as in “A’ 
above.) One thing that is of paramount 
importance is that the Afghans rebell- 
ing against the Soviet invaders and the 
communistic government set-up by 
those invaders, call their efforts, ‘‘an 
Islamic ‘Holy War’ against com- 
munism.’’ The importance of this lies 
in the fact that there are millions of 


Mohammedans in the asiatic Russia - 


and the Kremlin fears them. 

I conjure you to read two books by 
James Clavell (though you may be 
aghast at some of the language). They 
are Tai Pan, a story of the founding 
of Hong Kong (circa mid-1800s) and 
its sequel Noble House (circa 1963). 
They contain an enlightening glimp- 
se of Russia’s ultimate goals and the 
means of attaining those goals: by 
migration across the Bering Strait of 
peasant hordes into a weak Canada 
and thence the U.S.A. (Tai Pan), and 
present day infiltration into and 
disruption of countries by K.G.B. 
agents buried deeply in those coun- 
tries, just as Philby was in Britain, 
(Noble House). The author’s dedica- 
tion of Noble House is illuminating. 

I am quite aware that both books are 
fiction but the backing of fact for that 
fiction is beyond dispute. 

Sorry if I seem a bit terse, but I feel 
the situation is dangerous. 

H.A.R. Dunsheath, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Blowing the trumpet 
for computers 


I am a fan of Hugh D. McKellar and 
have always found a great deal of in- 
formation and enjoyment in his con- 
tributions to The Record. However, 
his piece called ‘‘Can A Computer 
Help?’’ in the October issue, was 
disappointing. McKellar does not 
blow the trumpet for computers loud 
enough nor clearly enough for me. 

The example of recipe storage to 
which the writer gives so much atten- 
tion is not a good one at all. Like che- 
que book balancing, recipe indexing 
is a salesman’s gimmick and not a 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 

Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

e Social and Recreational ac- 

tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 

Laundry facilities available 

Dining Room — Menu choice 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc: 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: . 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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legitimate computer ‘help’ as Mr. 
McKellar will eventually see after typ- 
ing into memory a volume or two of 
his favourites. After all, how often 
will he wish to retrieve all his listings 
that include eggplant...and when he 
does he will still have to read them all 
to decide which one to select and then 
he will have to print that out to use it, 
unless he has a terminal in the kitchen. 

No. According to user surveys, 
home uses for the personal computer 
are instead to be found in two other 
areas. One is educational. My four- 
year-old daughter plays a game in 
which she locates a letter of the 
alphabet on the keyboard as the 
machine calls for it. She then shoots 
it down ‘‘Star Wars’’ style and goes 
on to locate the next letter in its cor- 
rect alphabetical order. If she is 
wrong, the computer shows her where 
she missed...thus she learns the rela- 
tionship of the letters to each other. 
This gives a hint at the potential of a 
computer to be an interesting learning 
aid. 

The second home use is what is call- 
ed ‘word processing.’ This means typ- 
ing something on the computer screen, 


electronically checking its spelling and , 


editing the text, then printing the work 
on paper. This is a specialized use for 
essays, reports and long cor- 
respondence; the occasional letter will 
not make the machinery pay. 

Apart from games, these two uses 
are really what computers can best do 
in the home for the average person. 

In the congregational setting Mr. 
McKellar gave us a better taste of the 
information sorting potential of com- 


puters, but here too his article gave us 


a very meagre portion. 

My colleagues in ministry are us- 
ing the word processing features to 
write their sermons. They then file 
these masterpieces by text, date and 
subject. Ten sermons may be record- 
ed on a bit of plastic the size of a 
45rpm record. 

The financial records of a church 
are easily handled by a small computer 
and sorted into different analyses 
depending on one’s interest. Our 
computer-generated monthly reports 
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Erratum: A typographical error 
occurred in the article ‘‘A 
sampler of Presbyterian opinion 
on unity’? in last month’s 
Presbyterian Record. On page 
31, (left-hand column), the last 
sentence of the second-last 
paragraph should have read 
**Many, however, do see our par- 
ticipation in these councils as be- 
ing adequate, right, and proper, 
deserving of the church’s 
wholehearted encouragement, in- 
volvement and support.’’ — and 
not ‘‘Many, however do not see’’ 
etc., aS appeared in the magazine. 
The Record apologizes for this 
error. 


in Paulin Memorial, Windsor, contain 
a column for each area of expense that 
shows the percentage over or under 
the budget for each figure...a repor- 
ting task that would take a treasurer 
hours of figuring on a calculator. 

Computers allow us to keep a more 
sensitive finger on the pulse of a con- 
gregation. Changes in addresses, 
status, or participation in groups are 
a matter of typing a few keys. In a mo- 
ment, an up-to-date version of a list 
is printed and ready to be photocopied 
for any use. Labels are printed for a 
congregation of 500 in a few minutes. 
And any further changes are noted and 
sent via computer-typed form letter to 
any group, committee or elder that the 
family may come in contact with. All 
this, quickly and confidentially 
manipulated by one or two operators. 
We are actually learning to care bet- 
ter because of computers. 

Even in the area of Christian educa- 
tion we find that our horizons are be- 
ing broadened. I recently attended a 
‘peace seminar’ where the crucial 
issues of nuclear disarmament were 
presented in the form of computer 
quiz which tested one’s knowledge 
and taught key principles to the ac- 
companying whistles, bells and 
graphics of the machine. People of all 
ages and background sat down and 
were guided through a vital 
experience. 


You are right, Mr. McKellar. Com- ° 


puters can indeed do great things in 
the home. And in the congregation, 
properly used, I believe they will ex- 


pand the caring ministry of the } 
church. | 
(Rev.) Tony Paton, | 

Windsor, Ont. 


No reply to Brown’s 
complaint 


Mr. Pierre Juneau, President, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
1500 Bronson Avenue, Box 8478, 
OTTAWA, Canada, K1G 3J5. 
November 20, 1984 

Dear Sir: 

You will find enclosed my original 
letter which was sent to C.B.C. “‘Pro- 
gramming’’ exactly seven and one- 
half weeks ago, the day after the ob- | 
jectionable remark to which I allude 
was made by your correspondent | 
Claude Adams. (He did, by the way, | 
make the remark.) 

It would appear that someone in 
‘*Programming’’ saw fit to ignore or | 
discard it. Such has not been the case | 
with my M.P., the Hon. Doug Lewis; © 
the C.R.T.C.; the Solicitor-General, 
the Hon. Elmer MacKay; or the editor 
of The Presbyterian Record (circula-. 
tion approx. 100,000) who printed my 
letter in last month’s (Ed. note: | 
November’s) issue. (I am enclosing |_ 
the first three responses for your 
information.) 

It seems incredible to me that a | 
well-founded complaint about what | 
was not only a distasteful but perhaps | 
even an illegal remark, should be ig- | 
nored totally by the C.B.C. which 
receives public funds to serve, NOT 
to insult the public. 

If I had been threatening a lawsuit 
or demanding fifteen minutes free 
time to rebut the slur or had the word- 
ing of the initial letter been greatly | 
distasteful, one could understand the 
C-B.C.’s absolute silence on the mat- | 
ter. This, however, has not been the | 
case; therefore, I feel some kind of 

i 


reasonable response is in order (and | 

overdue). ai 

(Rev. Dr.) Paul A. Brown, i 

Midland, Ont. | 

cc. The Hon. Elmer MacKay, 

Solicitor General , 
The Hon. Doug Lewis, M.P. 

The C.R.T.C. — | 

Attention Ms. Karen Spierkel, 

Exec. Assistant to the chairman. | 

| 

| 


| 


The Rev. James R. Dickey, Editor, | 
Presbyterian Record. 
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News 


First man designated member of Order of Diaconal 


Ministries 


_ Warren Whittaker (pictured centre) 
_ became the first man to be designated 
_ a member of the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries, at a service of designation 
_ conducted by the Presbytery of Win- 
nipeg on Nov. 25, 1984. On Mr. 
| Whittaker’s right are: Robert Ken- 
' nedy, mission convenor for the 
_ Presbytery of Winnipeg; Rev. Mac 
| McLean, Superintendent of Mission 
- for the Synod of Manitoba and Nor- 
| thwestern Ontario, who preached the 


_ Living Faith praised 
in Scottish magazine 

According to a leading Scottish poet 
and literary critic who is also an elder 
of the Kirk, Canadian Presbyterians 
have a considerable, impressive and 
surprising achievement to their credit 
in the statement of Christian belief, 
Living Faith. 

George Bruce, an elder at St. Giles’ 
Cathedral in Edinburgh, writes in the 
Church of Scotland magazine Life and 
Work of the ‘‘free spirit and generous 
charity’? which he found ‘‘unex- 
pectedly’’ in a statement of belief 
coming from an institution. He says 
it reflects great credit on the writers 
and that the Canadian statement has its 
main achievement ‘‘in the area of 
liturgy,’’ using traditional phrases 
with imagination and sensitivity to 
language, yet modifying them to make 
them more acceptable to listeners of 
the present day. This, he says, 
develops ‘‘a verse similar in tone and 
structure which relates the evaluations 
of the Bible to our contemporary 


sermon; and Christina Cassels, who 
was recognized as the new mission 
worker at Flora House during the ser- 
vice. On his left are: Rev. Ted Hicks, 
Moderator of the Presbytery of Win- 
nipeg, who conducted the service; and 
Lorna Cameron, Synod area educa- 
tional consultant, who gave the charge 
at the service and presented Mr. Whit- 
taker with her Order of Diaconal 
Ministries pin. 


dilemmas.’’ 

He sums up his reaction to the state- 
ment of belief as: ‘‘one can only ex- 
claim in admiration — it lives!”’ 

Mr. Bruce was for many years the 
leading cultural radio producer in 
Scotland for the BBC. His own work 
often reflects his feeling for his native 
northeast of Scotland and its local 
dialect. 

R.D.Kernohan, 
Editor, Life and Work 


English church people 
polled 

(EPS) — Just over half the church- 
going members of the [Anglican] 
Church of England believe that Jesus 
was raised bodily from the dead and 
that his virgin birth is an historical 
fact, according to a Gallup Poll survey 
conducted for Church Society, the 
main Protestant Evangelical grouping 
within the denomination. 

The survey was criticized by Arch- 
bishop of York John Habgood as be- 
ing theologically inept, with 


‘simplistic and confusing’’ questions 
framed in ways that manipulate peo- 
ple’s answers. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury Robert Runcie said that church 
people would surely realize “‘it is 
morally open to them to decline to 
answer the questions’’ rather than to 
assist an exercise which ‘‘may well 
mislead the general public about the 
religious beliefs and attitudes of 
church people.”’ 

Comparative figures for church- 
going Roman Catholics and Anglicans 
were: (belief in) bodily resurrection of 
Christ, 72 and 52 per cent respective- 
ly; virgin birth, 81 and 53; gospel 
miracles as mostly historical facts, 52 
and 31. The survey also found 80 per 
cent of Anglicans and 90 per cent of 
Roman Catholics favour unity talks 
between the two. Four of five church- 
going Anglicans favour allowing 
female priests and bishops, while half 
the Roman Catholic churchgoers felt 
the Church of England should not 
allow that. 


Presbyterian Church 
of Korea still growing 


(RPS) — Five thousand congrega- 
tions and one and a half million 
members were the goals the 
Presbyterian Church of Korea set for 
itself as a way of celebrating the 
centennial of Protestantism in Korea. 
Although still short of its aim, recent 
statistics show that the Church had 
reached 1,372,094 members and 
4,532 congregations by the end of 
1983. 


Nicaraguan priest won’t 
resign government post 


(EPS) — The Society of Jesus, the 
Roman Catholic religious order of 
Nicaraguan education minister Fer- 
nando Cardenal, has dismissed him 
for not obeying an order to resign his 
government post. Cardenal continues 
to be a priest. 

“It would be a sin to abandon the 
people at a time when they are being 
attacked militarily, economically, 
politically, and even by the press,”’ 
Cardenal stated. He said he would 
‘‘continue living like a religious man 
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and, with the grace of God, I will try 
to continue maintaining celibacy. No 
one can take away my priesthood.’’ 

A recent Vatican statement had 
sternly reiterated the general Roman 
Catholic rule which bars priests from 
holding political office (see News, 
Nov. 84 Record). Three other priests 
in the Nicaraguan government did not 
comment on the action taken against 
Cardenal. 


Hopeful signs in 


Protestant church 
in Egypt 

(RES NE) — In a newsletter, Dr. 
David M. Howard of the World 
Evangelical Fellowship, reports on the 
church in Egypt. Exact figures are im- 
possible to come by but Egypt appears 
to have between six and ten million 
Protestant Christians. That makes it 
the country with the largest Protestant 
community in the Middle East. 

The Evangelical Fellowship of 
Egypt (EFE) was formally approved 
as a member organization of the WEF 
in November, 1983. 

Commenting on his visit to Egypt 
in connection with the EFE’s in- 
augural meeting, Dr. Howard draws 
attention to the restrictions faced by 
the Egyptian church. ‘“‘It is against the 
law to seek to make converts from the 
majority religious community. All 
Protestants are held accountable to the 
government through the Council of 
Protestant Churches in Egypt, to 
which must all belong. Church ser- 
vices are routinely monitored by the 
secret police, as were the conference 
sessions in which we spoke.’’ 

There are, however, ‘‘encouraging 
signs of renewal’’ in Egypt’s Protes- 
tant churches, Howard says. “‘One of 
these is the increasing number of pro- 
fessional men and women and those 
with good government positions who 
are opting for the insecurity of full- 
time Christian service. Pastoral train- 
ing needs to be bolstered, especially 
at the extension level.’’ There is also, 
according to Howard, evidence of 
spiritual renewal in several of the 
Coptic Orthodox churches. 
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Kenneth McMillan 
member of 
Order of Canada 

Dr. Kenneth G. ~~ 
McMillan, Direc- | _ 
tor of Church 
Relations for 
World Vision 

anada, has been 
appointed a 
member of the 
Order of Canada by Governor General 
Jeanne Sauve. 

The Order of Canada was establish- 
ed in 1967 as a way of recognizing 
people who have given outstanding 
service to Canada, their fellow 
citizens or humanity at large. 

Dr. McMillan was Moderator of the 
105th General Assembly. He has 
received many honors over the course 
of his ministry, including three 
honorary Doctor of Divinity degrees. 
He served as General Secretary of the 
Canadian Bible Society for more than 
26 years, and has held his present 
position with World Vision since Oc- 
tober, 1983. World Vision Canada has 
major relief programmes in some 80 
countries. 

English Anglicans take 
steps towards female 
priests 

(EPS) — At its meeting in London 
last November, the Church of 
England’s general synod voted to take 
the first steps towards ordaining 
female priests. By a vote of 41 to 6 
among the bishops, 131 to 98 among 
the clergy and 135 to 79 among the 
laity, the synod called for legislation 
to be prepared to permit the ordina- 
tion of women to the priesthood. 
However, those majorities suggest 
that the legislation, expected to come 
before the synod in 1986, will fail to 
gain the two-thirds majority needed in 
each of the synod’s three houses for 
it to become law. For the legislation 
to be passed, a rather dramatic shift 
in representation will be needed in 
synod elections this year. 

Although Archbishop of Canterbury 
Robert Runcie stated that he is now 
convinced that arguments for the or- 
dination of women tip the balance in 
its favour, he added that he is also 
convinced that ‘‘we (the Church of 


England) have a duty not to be seen | 
acting in abrasive and unfraternal | 
disregard of very large Catholic | 
bodies with whom we share the fun- | 
damentals of the faith.’’ 
The fact that some Anglican chur- | 
ches ordain women and some do not | 
reflects a ‘‘tentativeness about so | 
radical a change which makes it much 
easier to defend, explain, and com- | 
mend to Orthodox and Roman | 
Catholics,’’ he said. k 
Archbishop of York John Habgood | 
called the issue ‘‘the wrong debate at | 
the wrong time’’ but added that the | 
defeat of the motion before the synod | 
“would be a crushing blow to a cause 
in which I believe.”’ i 
Women have been ordained as | 
Anglican priests in Hong Kong, | 
Canada, the U.S.A., New Zealand, 
Kenya, Uganda, Mexico and Puerto | 
Rico. In 1975 the Church of England | 
general synod affirmed that “‘there are |_ 
no fundamental objections to the or- | 
dination of women to the priesthood,”’ |_ 
but both then and in 1978 it failed to |_ 
approve a call for legislation to allow |_ 
such ordinations. . 


Bayers Naude asked 
to succeed Tutu ‘ 
(EPS) — Bayers Naude, a leading | 
Afrikaanet (white) church opponent of | 
apartheid, has reportedly been asked | 
to succeed Desmond Tutu as general 
secretary of the South African Coun- | 
cil of Churches, for a two-year interim | 
period. Tutu, winner of the 1984 | 
Nobel Peace Prize, was to become the 
Anglican diocesan bishop in Johan- | 
nesburg last month. Naude recently 
completed a seven-year period in } | 
which he was banned by the govern- | 
ment, which meant there were severe | _ 
restrictions on his movements and his | 
right to speak in public. 


Religious persecution in | 
Albania i 
(EPS) — A recent report from the | - 
London-based Amnesty International | 
says that Albanians who practise their | 
religion or criticize the government | — 
receive long sentences in labour | | 
camps. Religion in Albania was | | 
outlawed in 1967. At that time, Chris- 


_tians comprised one fifth of the j 


population. 


PICTURED WITH Rev. J. Cameron Bigelow of Central Church, 
Brantford, Ont., are (left to right) Mary, Ruth and Margaret, Sted- 
man, who along with their sister Catherine shared equally in 
donating $20,000 to the church. The gift was dedicated on Nov. 
25, 1984 in memory of their aunt, Miss Beatrice Stedman. Miss 
Stedman was a charter member of Central Church and served 
on the Board of Trustees for more than 35 years. The interest 
generated by the gift is to be used annually for the training of 
congregational members in the growth of their Christian faith and 
lives. This lay training could include attendance at workshops, 
retreats, seminars or conferences, or the bringing in of resource 
persons, and is available to both individuals and groups. 


RESPONDING TO a plea for vitamins to supplement the diet of 
Guyanese children, MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont., col- 
lected more than 60,000 multi-vitamin pills, donated by local phar- 
maceutical firms. Pictured with Dr. John A. Johnston, minister 
of MacNab, are some of the children who helped bag the pills. 
Dr. Johnston delivered the pills to the Guyana Council of Chur- 
ches while attending a meeting of the Caribbean Conference of 
Churches in Georgetown, Guyana. This year marks the 100th an- 
niversary of Presbyterian witness in that country. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


AN EVENING of fellowship and thanksgiving was held at Calvin- 
Goforth Church, Saskatoon, on Oct. 14. Following a pot luck sup- 
per, a worship service was conducted by Mrs. M. Wilson, lay mis- 
sionary to the congregation, and Rev. John Neilson, Superinten- 
dent of Mission for the Synod of Saskatchewan. During the even- 
ing the burning of the mortgage on the church facility took place. 
Pictured participating in the ceremony are (left to right): Reg Har- 
rison of the board of trustees; Mrs. M. Wilson; Mrs. H. Nelson 
of the board of managers; J. Anderson, clerk of session; Mrs. 
P. Anderson of the MacArthur Circle; and Mrs. E. Ward of the 
Thornton W.M.S. Not pictured though also taking part was Mrs. 
L. Pocha, choir leader. 


A SOD-TURNING CEREMONY for the Church Education Building 
extension of St. Andrew’s Church, Chesterville, Ont., was held 
the afternoon of Nov. 11. Mrs. Mae Crawford, great-granddaughter 
of the original donor of the land (George Hummel) and the oldest 
member of the congregation, turned the sod. She was assisted 
by Rev. Tijs Teijsmeijer of lroquois, Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Brockville. Looking on are Mrs. Crawford’s daughter, Mrs. Ann 
Langabeer, clerk of session, with builder Peter VanKessel, and 
(far right) Rev. Bert de Bruijn, minister of St. Andrew’s. A pot- 
luck supper followed the ceremony. The anticipated date for the 
building's completion was Dec. 25, 1984. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, 
Ont., celebrated their 94th anniversary on Nov. 23. At the same 
time, Miss Charlotte E. Farris was honored for her 25 years of 
devoted service as deaconess at St. Andrew’s. Miss Farris is pic- 
tured with Paul Taylor (left), clerk of session, and Rev. K.J. 
Rowland. 


he ; 
THE CONGREGATION OF Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., held a din- 
ner on Nov. 21 in honor of their minister, Rev. Jack Boyne, on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of his induction into the 
ministry. Guests included Rev. Peter Darch, Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Waterloo-Wellington, and friends from Mr. Boyne’s 
previous churches, and the local community. A framed Peter Etril 
Snyder print was presented to Mr. Boyne. 


sie CELEBRATE 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Mar 


kham, Ont., participated in the 
Markham Santa Claus Parade on Nov. 24. In keeping with the parade’s theme of 
“Christmas around the world,’’ St. Andrew’s float was called 
Markham’ and it invited people to celebrate Christmas with the church. The junior and 


“From Bethlehem to 


THE CONGREGATION and Sunday school of St. Paul’s Church, 
Nobleton, Ont., recently completed a mission project, the goal 
of which was to raise $3,000 to aid Fernie House, the home for 
troubled boys run by our church. The project was held over a 
five-week period and exceeded its goal, raising a total of almost 
$3,500. Pictured, Paul Cornish (far left) of Fernie House receives 
a cheque from Ron Agnew, chairman of St. Paul’s mission com- 
mittee, and the church’s minister, Rev. Stan Self. 


PICTURED, H. Gordon MacNeill, chairman of the Knox College 
Restoration and Expansion Fund Campaign, presents a plaque 
to Rev. Lyle Sams, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, Quebec Ci- 
ty, in recognition of the congregation’s contribution to the fund. 
The presentation was held during the congregation’s 225th an- 
niversary service. Mr. MacNeill, a former resident of the city, sat 
in a pew once occupied by his family. 


The congregation of North Bramalea 
Church, Bramalea, Ont., recently 
celebrated their first anniversary. Fifty- 
four young people and adults from Knox 
Church, Listowel, Ont., travelled by bus 
to attend the service. Knox has had a 
special interest in North Bramalea since 
the extension work began and has 
donated approximately $6,000 to its 
church school and building fund. Dur- 
ing the anniversary service, the youth 
groups from Knox presented a cheque 
for $500 for the building fund. The Rev. 
Ted Nelson of North Bramalea con- 
ducted the service and the Rev. Vern 
Tozer of Knox preached the sermon. The 
North Bramalea congregation entertained 
their visitors from Knox following the 
service and anniversary cake was served. 


s 8 8 


intermediate choirs sang carols on the float, while members of the Sunday school stag- 
ed a nativity scene. The float won first prize in the non-commercial category. 
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OR CHARITY 


(416)684-8767 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 

DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
| church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, 
but don’t buy until you compare 
our prices and quality. Ask at 
a church in a neighbouring town 
— they've probably ordered from 
us. 
CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, 
Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 


A SENSIBLE WAY TO CONTRIBUTE TO YOUR CHURCH 


an individual can make a substantial ultimate gift to the church or 
charity of their choice by making affordable, TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
INSTALMENTS DURING THEIR LIFETIME. 

for free literature write or phone 


CREAMER-TOLMACS INSURANCE BROKERS LTD. 


170 LAKE STREET. BOX 486, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO L2R 6V9 
BR: 17 FRONT STREET N., P.O. BOX 56, THOROLD. ONTARIO L2V 3Y7 


THE YOUTH GROUP of Knox’s Galt 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., held a 24-hour 
Rocking Chair Marathon last November 
and raised more than $800 for the 
Presbyterian World Service Africa Famine 
Appeal. Pictured are some of the 15 
young people (in the foreground is Glen- 
nis Reeves) who participated in the event. 
The youth group challenges those of 
other churches to match or beat their total 
and the rules for holding such rock-a- 
thons are available from youth leaders 
Karen Timbers and Neil Light. 

Photo: Cambridge Daily Reporter CT) 


(416)227-5082 


>a 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario, L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 


Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Commemorative Plates 
Coffee Mugs 
Crested Dinnerware 


. 
C32 nnd) Ee 


| 


One colour or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


Pats kel 
MOVING? 


Send notice of your ad- 
dress change 6 WEEKS 
AHEAD of your move, 
and we’ll make sure the 
PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD 
will follow. 
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Name 


eeoeeeeseeceeseee 


Address 


eeeeoeeeeseeeceeeeeseeeeeseeeeseeeeeeseseeeeoe? 


City 
Province 
: Postal Code 


Present Congregation 
New Congregation 


Church(es) notified of move 
ny CS Havas No 


eeoeereeeeeeeeoeoeeeseeseeseseeeeeeesn 


: Attach your label here. 


eeeeeeseeooee 


Send to: 


The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 
‘ Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


ARIZONA 

30 Days — Stay-Put in Scott- 
sdale (Phoenix resort area) 
Departs February 14th. We 
visit the London Bridge, Las 
Vegas, The Grand Can- 
yon and much more! BOOK 
NOW!! 

FLORIDA 

21 Day — 7 nights in St. 
Petersburg and 6 nights in 
Daytona. Departs February 
15th. Many attractions are 
included! 

16 Day — Azalia Gardens of 
Georgia, Kentucky and 
Florida. Departs March 20th 
and March 22nd — 9 dinners 
included! 

14 Day — Departs February 
18th and February 25th — 
schedules differ, both include 
the Glass Bottom Boat Ride 
and Homosassa Jungle Cruise. 
BOOK NOW!! 
CALIFORNIA 

23 Day — Departs April 22nd. 
Many attractions such as RMS 
Queen Mary, Universal 
Studios and Disneyland to 
mention a few! 

15 Day Fly and Motorcoach 


— Departs February 20th — 
includes round trip air-fare 
from Toronto to Scottsdale! 


SHORT TOURS 
10 DAY MARCH 
BREAK IN FLORIDA 
Departs March 8th — including 
6 nights accommodation and 
admission to Disney World — 
$590 Twin!! 
10 DAY MYRTLE 
BEACH TOUR 
Departs March 8th — (night 
driving) and March 18th (no 
night driving). Priced as low as 
$499 Twin!! 
6 DAY WASHINGTON 
D.C. TOUR 
Includes Cherry Blossom 
Festival and Parade — 
Departs April 10th — $330 
Twin!! 
YOU CAN MEET OUR 
TOURS AT 
MAJOR CENTRES 
ON HIGHWAY 401. 
FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
(613) 966-7000 
OR TOLL FREE 
1-800-267-2183. 
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Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


VACATION VILLA 
2 BR furnished condominium in Orlando, 


Florida. Resort area with golf, pool and ten- 
nis. Call for brochure, 314-625-8865 or write 


G. Custard, 45 Champagne Drive, Lake St. 
Louis, Missouri, 63367. 


TOUR IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 
Departing Aug. 26/85. 
18 Days, all inclusive. 
Information and brochure 
from tour leader: 
The Rev. J.C. Cooper D.D. 
(705) 322-3033, 
Box 2, Elmvale, Ontario, LOL 1P0. 
Arrangements by: W.T.I. (Canada) Ltd. 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House for comfortable, 


central accommodation with bed and 


breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 Stewart Street, 


Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 6K8. Phone (613) 


237-6806. 


CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
TOURS 
TO 
TROPICAL 


TRINIDAD 


Ministers, workers and 
friends of the Presbyterian 
Church are invited to see the 
results mot l20mvearoumor 
Presbyterian missionary 
work, followed by a relaxing 
week in Tobago. 


This conducted 2 week tour, 
departing March 19 and 
April 2 is jointly sponsored 
by: 
Amral’s Travel and 
The Presbyterian Church 
of Trinidad 
and Grenada. 


For details contact: 
Mr. Sam Sinanan 


Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 


533C Gladstone Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. M6H 3J1 
Collect calls accepted. 
Phone (416) 535-7755. 


LAWSON, REV. FRANK, 85, retired | 


Presbyterian minister, died at Kitchener, © 
Ontario, on September 27, 1984. ; 
He was born at Magilligan, Northern 
Ireland. He emigrated to Canada and } 
graduated in Arts from the University of | 
Western Ontario in London, Ont., and took } 
his theology studies at Union Theological — 
Seminary, New York, and graduated in } 
1936. His first pastorate was at St. David’s, } 
Campbellville, Ont. (1936-1940); St. An- | 
drew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont., for the next | 
five years; and minister of the Church of | 
St. David, Halifax, N.S., from 1945-1965. | 
While in Halifax he was elected Moderator } 
of the Atlantic Synod for the year 1959-60. | 
From 1965 until his retirement in 1973, he | 
was minister at St. Andrew’s Church in } 
Southampton, Ont. He retired to Waterloo, | 
Ont., where he resided until his death. 

Mr. Lawson was predeceased in 1974 by | 
his wife, Dr. Jean Macdonald Lawson, and } 
is survived by three children — Kathleen, } 
John, and Keith. 


MITCHELL, REV. WILLIAM BOYNE, 83, | 


a retired Presbyterian minister, died in | 
Toronto, Ontario, on November Ist, 1984. | 
Born in Falkirk, Scotland, Mr. Mitchell | 
came to Canada with his family when he was | 
only three years old. They settled in Sar- | 
nia, Ont., where he attended public and high | 
school. After graduation he attended Univer- _ 
sity College, University of Toronto, residing | 
at Knox College. He earned a B.A. Degree | 
and then enrolled in Theology at Knox Col- | 
lege, graduating in 1925. During his years | 
at university he served on a mission field 
in Saskatchewan but for most summers he } 
earned money for his board and tuition by | 
working on the lake steamers of the Nor- | 
thern Navigation Company. 
He served charges in Ashburn, Ont.; | 
Assiniboia, Sask.; Brigden, Ont.; and for } 
seventeen years at Knox Church, Dundas, | 
Ont. It was while at Dundas that Bill Mit- | 
chell became known for his remarkable | 
ministry to young people. His next charge } 
was at Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., and | 
ten years later he was called to Durham, | 
Ont.; and a few years following to Grace } 
Church, a new charge in the Presbytery of | 
West Toronto. In 1972 he retired from }) 
Grace Church and was immediately ap- | 
pointed minister emeritus. He and his wife } 
continued to serve in Grace Church until his | 
death. His personal concern, his kindly 
Christian influence, made an impact on |} 
everyone who came in contact with him. || 
Mr. Mitchell is survived by his widow, }} 
Gwendoline Isobel. a 


retired Presbyterian minister, died in Toron- }} 
to, Ontario, on July 23, 1984. 
He was born in Toronto and grew up in | 
the north-western part of the city where he }} 
attended public and high school and became |) 
a reporter for a Toronto newspaper. He was ]/ 


football team in the west end of Toronto. | 
Feeling the call to the ministry, he was ac- | 
cepted as a candidate and served under the |) 


Manitoba. At the same time, he enrolled in 
the University of Manitoba and completed 
the courses required. He then attended Knox 
College and graduated in 1951. On gradua- 
tion, he was called to Fairbank Presbyterian 
Church in the Presbytery of West Toronto. 
This church was in the district in which he 
had grown up and had, amongst its 
members, several people with whom he had 
gone to school and who knew him very well. 
Several years later he was appointed to a 
new extension charge in Oshawa where he 
founded the present St. Luke’s Church. His 
next charge was at St. Andrew’s, 
Hagersville, Ont., from where he was call- 
ed for the second time to Fairbank Church, 
Toronto, where he remained until his retire- 
ment in 1979. His concerned interest in peo- 
ple extended beyond his congregation into 
the community and to his fellow ministers. 
Mr. Matthews was predeceased by his 
wife, Jessie Ann, and is survived by a 
daughter, Donna Harrison, a son, Dennis, 
four grandchildren, and by two sisters. 


' HOTSON, J. NICOL, 95, elder for 48 years, 
clerk of session for 29 years and a long-time 
member of Motherwell-Avonbank Church, 
Ont., Sunday School Superintendent for 
many years, Nov. 20, 1984. 
| JEWELL, HERBERT, elder for 48 years of 
Zion Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I., July 
25, 1984. 
| JONES, ROBERT FORBES, 79, long-time 
elder of St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., 
} Nov. 10, 1984. 
| MARTIN, WILLIAM (BERT), elder and roll 
clerk of Varsity Acres Church, Calgary, 
Alta., and formerly an elder at St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Oct. 22, 1984. 
| McKILLOP, JACK, 57, first elder of the new 
| Iona congregation, Willowdale, Onf., in 
1965, appointed by Presbytery as an 
Assessor Elder from Trinity Church, then 
elected to the Iona Session. Earlier, served 
for six years on the session of the new con- 
gregation of St. David’s, Scarborough, 
Ont., Dec. 17, 1984. 
| SCOTT, ELMYR SYDNEY, 92, long-time 
elder and member of the board of managers 
for many years at Knox Church, New Carli- 
sle, Que., Nov. 18, 1984. 
| SKINNER, WILLIAM GIBBS (BILL), 72, 
elder for 40 years, long-time member of 
Knox Church, Lloydminster, Alta., Sunday 
School teacher for many years and 
Superintendent for 18 years; member of 
board of managers; he served on several na- 
tional committees of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. He died in Lloydminster 
on Nov. 15, 1984. 
| WEST, MRS. J.K. (MARION ROBINSON), 
wife of the Rev. James K. West (retired), 
member of Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., 
and formerly of congregations in Medicine 
Hat, Alta., Hamilton, St. Thomas, Monkton 
and Hillsdale, Ont., where she worked en- 
thusiastically and tirelessly with her husband 
for over 50 years; member of W.M.S., 
President of London Presbyterial for 4 
years; former Counsellor and Director at 
Camps Goforth and Kintail. She died on 
Nov. 24, 1984. 

O 


INDUCTIONS 
Archibald, Rev. Jack, Parry Sound, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Jan. 15. 
Strickland, ‘Rev. Drew, Toronto, Beaches 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Jan. 6. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Cassels, Miss Christina, as Mission Worker at 
Flora House, Winnipeg, Man., Nov. 25, 
1984. 


DESIGNATIONS 
Whittaker, Mr. Warren, Flora House Mission, 
Winnipeg, Man., as Member of the Order 
of Diaconal Ministries, Nov. 25, 1984. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
C1A 6T2. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mark 
McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, N.S., BOK 
1RO. 

Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral charge, 
Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat Rose, 
Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 
pastoral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. 
William G. Johnston, Middle River, P.O., 
Middle River, N.S., BOE 2E0. 
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Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box 2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N: By BIBSZi 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Athlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 
Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.W. 
Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont., K1P 
SN9. 

Ottawa, St. David & St. Martin, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
Malcolm A. McCuaig, 120 Lisgar St., Ot- 
tawa, Ont., K2P 0C2. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 
continued overleaf 


Advertisement 


Lage 


Community Presbyterian Church 
INVITES YOU TO 


TO HELP TURN FROM THIS 


LEND A 
HAND — 
BUY A 
FOOT 


HEART LAKE COMMUNITY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


FUTURE SITES 


Now meeting at Loafer’s Lake Rec. Centre 


TO; THIS 


WHEN YOU PURCHASE ONE OR MORE 
SQUARE FEET OF CONSTRUCTION COST 


at $35.00 PER SQUARE FOOT 
*TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


c/o Mr. Bruce Meyers 
Name to Appear on Certificate 


a 
(or a 
BE A PART OF THIS MISSION 


Send donation (cheque or Visa) with name, address etc. to: 
Heart Lake Building Fund 


45 Sparklett Cres., Brampton, Ont. LOZ 1M7 
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PRISON MINISTRY 
requires 
ORDAINED MINISTERS 


to provide pastoral services in 
federal institutions as full-time 
Chaplains of the Correctional Ser- 
vice Canada. Residency training 
also available. Contact: Rev. 
Murray Tardiff, Director of 
Chaplaincy, 340 Laurier Avenue 
West, 8th Floor, Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A OP9, (613) 996-0373. 


St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Kingston, invites ap- 
plications for a challenging 
position in a team ministry. 
An ordained person is required to 
participate in all areas of the con- 
gregational activities with initial 
emphasis on organization, Chris- 
tian Education, youth activities, 
outreach and visiting. Please 
contact: Mr. John Powell, Chair- 
man, Search Committee, 130 
Clergy Street East, Kingston, On- 
tario, K7K 383, (613) 546-6316. 


POSITION AVAILABLE 
Youth Director (to include camping) sought 
by Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto. For 
further details contact the senior minister, 630 
Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario MSS 2H4. 


St. Giles Presbyterian Church, a growing 
congregation in Prince George, B.C. is seek- 
ing to add to its staff a person with vision and 
skill for youth and lay leadership develop- 
ment. Please send a resume, including several 
paragraphs on your own ideas concerning the 
above and outlining your own spiritual com- 
mitment to: Mrs. Marlee Lo, Chairperson, St. 
Giles Presbyterian Church, 1500 Edmonton 
Street, Prince George, B.C. V2M 1X4. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS from Britain and 
Canada. New and re-printed titles. Write us 
for a free catalogue. JONATHAN GOULD 
BOOKS — Canada’s Mail Order Bookstore, 
104P-1565 Willson Place, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba R3T 4H1. 


Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 
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Barrie, Essa Road Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. J.C. Cooper, Box 2, Elmvale, Ont., 
LOL POE 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank De 
Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., LOK 1A0. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, Ont., 
Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 McKeown Ave., 
North Bay, Ont., PIB 7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West Not- 
tawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. Wyllie, 170 
Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 2G4. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M 1T4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Chair- 
man, Vacancy Committee: Rev. James A. 
Thomson, Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont., 
POB 1CO. 

Leaskdale, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. Frank 
VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, Ont., 
LOC 1KO. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. K.E. King, 3065 
Cawthra Road, Mississauga, Ont., L5A 
2X4. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, Aurora, 
Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s, and West Huntington, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. George Beals, 
P.O. Box 443, Madoc, Ont., KOK 2K0. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, 
Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 129, 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, Thamesville, 
Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Dunnville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., L3K 5N7. (Effective March 
Ist) 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 200 
Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 1KO. 

Markdale, Cooke’s Church, and Feversham, 
Burns Church, Ont., Rev. J.E. Philpott, Box 
61, Chatsworth, Ont., NOH 1G0. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0.. 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. Thomas 
A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell Street, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 3L1. 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Search Committee, St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Simcoe, Ont., 
N3Y 184. (effective June 30, 1985) 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. q 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, | i 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 

Tara, Knox Church: Allenford, St. Andrew’s | 
Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Lennips, Box 609, | 
Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. 5 | 

Windsor, Forest Glade Presbyterian Church, } 
Ont., Rev. T. Paton, 3229 Maisonneuve - 
Avenue, Windsor, Ont., N9E 1Y6. | 


Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario | 
Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. }| 
Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 445, | 
Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. | 
Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George C. ] 
Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Winnipeg, | 
Man., R3K OL1. | 
Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce — 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0x0. | 
Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox } 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- } 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. | 
Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. | 
Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow Road, Win- | 
nipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. | 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., Rev. 
John C. Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent N.E., } 
Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. | 
Regina, St. Stephen’s Church, Sask., Rev. John | 
Shedden, Box 1295, Moose Jaw, Sask., | 
S6H 4P9. b | 
Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., Rev. 
Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, Saska- | 
toon, Sask., S7H 3B6. i 


Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain- | 
wright, St. Andrew’ s Church, Alta., Rev. | 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, Ed- | 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’ s Church, Alta., Rev. G.A. | 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Mountain | j 
House, Alta., TOM 1TO. | 

Fort Macleod, St. Andrew’s, and Jumbo Valley, | 
Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gordon Firth, | 
2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., Calgary, Alta., T2B } 
1Y9, | 

Grande Prairie, Forbes Church, Alta., Rev. | 
George Malcolm, Box 1442, Chetwynd, | 
B:Cy, ‘VOC 1I0; 


Synod of British Columbia 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Gordon | 
Strain, 2984 Cressida Crescent, R.R. 6, | 
Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X2. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Peace River Presbytery: 
Rev. William Steele, 
Fort St. John Presbyterian Church, 
9704 - 99th Avenue, 
Fort St. John, B.C. 
Vi1J 1T8. 


Telephones: 


(604) 785-2482 (C) | 
(604) 787-2531 (R) 


Bruce-Maitland Presbytery: 
Mrs. Eileen C. Slapsak, 
RR1, 

Neustadt, Ont., 

NOG 2M0 

Telephone: (519) 799-5391 
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Seana Rion aie 


Suddenly, three men appear and 
‘enter Abraham’s range of vision. We 
are let in on the secret but Abraham 
isn’t. This is God, visiting his servant 
‘in the form of three strangers. 

_ Abraham doesn’t panic. He is used 
‘to strangers. In fact, a big fuss is 
‘made. In that part of the country, 
visitors are not too common. 

“It’s a pleasure to have you here,”’ 
Abraham says. ‘‘Come. I will get 
some water for your weary feet. Rest 
beneath the trees here, and I’ll get 
some food ready. I am honoured by 
your presence.”’ 

_ The invitation is accepted and the A. 
_and S. fast food service swings into 
_ high gear. They eat and are more than 
_ satisfied. (A. and S. — Abraham and 
_ Sarah.) 

mand then, the surprise, the 
_ blockbuster, the unexpected. 

One of the strangers says that when 
he returns in nine months, Sarah will 
_have given birth to a baby. Sarah’s 
first reaction is to laugh, very quiet- 
ly. One does that sometimes, when 
one is not exactly sure just what to say 
or do. 

“‘A baby? Me? I’m worn out. Look 
how old I am!”’ 

Genesis 21 tells us the sequel: ‘*The 
Lord blessed Sarah, as he had promis- 
ed, and she became pregnant and bore 
a son to Abraham. The boy was born 
at the time God said he would be 
born.”’ Sarah said, ‘‘God has brought 
me joy and laughter. Everyone who 
hears about it will laugh with me.”’ 

It is good for us to ponder the 
mystery of the presence of God. 
Abraham doesn’t realize exactly what 
is going on. But he goes along with 
it anyway. He welcomes the visitors 
and wants to extend all the hospitality 
he possibly can. 


A little laughter 


Can God come to us in the guise of 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


It is a lovely picture, somewhat pastoral. It’s high noon at Abraham’s camp 
and all is quiet on the eastern front. It’s a very warm day and not much 
is happening. It’s time to rest, to gather strength for the rest of the day. 


head 
(GENESIS LS: wle-2 LS 


a stranger? We recall the words of our 
Lord, ‘‘When you have done it to one 
of the least of these, you have done 
it to me.’’ Hospitality ranks of prime 
importance in the eastern world. 
Maybe they realized something that 
we are just beginning to appreciate — 
that strangers can be the means by 
which God comes to us. 


Abraham wanted the most to hap- 
pen from that ‘happening.’ He was 
almost overly lavish in his kindness. 
Wouldn't a sandwich have been suf- 
ficient? But not for Abraham. It was 
the finest, the best he could offer. And 
he didn’t even know them! The ques- 
tion arises — do we try and make the 
most of being in the company of 
Almighty God? How can we be 
hospitable to him? How can we 
develop and deepen a sense of 
presence? 

Look at the promise that the men 
make to Sarah. In no way does it make 
sense. And besides that, it isn’t even 
practical. After all, Sarah is ninety 
years old. 

God’s promise sometimes doesn’t 
make sense in practical terms. 
Remember when Jesus said something 
about a temple that would be 
destroyed and in three days be built 
again? It is precisely that characteristic 
of promise that makes it decisively 
God’s. Bear in mind what Jesus said 
— ‘‘T will be with you always. Don’t 
worry about what you will say, the 
Spirit will assist you.”’ Perhaps that’s 
the reason we Christians fly fairly low 
— we don’t take hold of the promises 
that will cause us to soar upwards, 
bravely and boldly. 

Sarah laughed. She did so because 
she was at a loss for words. She was 
no doubt embarrassed and nonpluss- 
ed. Uneasy laughter covered it all up. 

Laughter can be the means 
however, of rejoicing — a sign of hap- 
py celebration. 

Laugh then, my friends. Celebrate 
his presence. He has come, not only 
to dine with you, but to remain 
forever. 


O Lord God, grant us the gift of 
laughter, knowing that you 
love us, you care about us, and that 
you will never take your presence 
away from us. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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GROUNDHOG DAY, February 2, is not a Christian 
or a religious holiday of any sort, though the prospect 
of six more weeks of winter could drive the most 
embittered Canadian agnostic to prayer. 


For the past few years (three, and, as 

this is being written, probably four) 

The Record has managed to avoid the 
‘shadow’ of a subsidy from the General 
Assembly's Budget. 

This means that money has been freed to 
be spent elsewhere. Without your help we 
could go back ‘in the hole.’ 

Keep that from happening in 1985. 

One veariau ay times 
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A report from Glen Davis 


FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


What is enough?: the deficit of 1984 


| 1984, the General Assembly Budget of The Presbyterian Church in 

Canada — the income from which our efforts as a national church are 
funded — was not enough. The total deficit for 1984 stands at $494,938; to 
the best of this writer’s knowledge, the largest in the history of the denomina- 
tion. The budgeted deficit, the shortfall anticipated, was $143,863. Overexpen- 
ditures in the budgets of the spending Boards and Committees totalled $118,903. 
Though congregational giving was up 5.3% over 1983 (approximately a full 
percentage point over inflation) when totalled with income from all other sources, 
the amount fell short of the target by $232,172 ($143,863 + 118,903 + 232,172 


= $494,938). 


There are no ‘hidden’ pockets of 
funds: the fund for emergencies was 
exhausted, by decision of Ad- 
ministrative Council, in order to erase 
a previous deficit and to finance one 
or two other special needs. (As 
reported in this magazine last year.) 
The only mitigating factor is the fact 
that there were a few congregations 
who missed the deadline for 1984 in 
sending in their final General 
Assembly Budget payments. 

What does this mean? 

For starters, it means that all of the 
spending Boards and Committees, if 
the principle of proportional sharing 
is adhered to, will take a cut of 6.2% 
in their budgets for 1985. In addition, 
the 1985 budget was predicated on a 
percentage increase on the full budget 
set for 1984, not the amount actually 
received. Therefore, the figure for ex- 
pected revenue from the congrega- 
tions for 1985 will have to be revised 
downwards, leading to budget reduc- 
tions possibly higher than 11%. Such 
a reduction would not only leave some 
of the spending agencies with greatly 
truncated programmes, it would leave 
others enough only to pay staff, and 
without programmes altogether. In 
one case, at least, there wouldn’t even 
be enough in the budget to pay for ex- 
isting staff. 

The picture of a national church 
staff paid simply to sit at desks and to 
answer telephone calls (if they’re not 
made ‘collect’) is hardly a welcome 
one. 

So what’s being done? A few days 
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There are two ways 
to get enough. One is 
(Oy COMINUG s(Omace 
CumuUlate simore sand 


mores | hesothetisste 
desire léss. 
G.K. Chesterton 


after the deficit became apparent, the 
Stewardship Committee of the Board 
of Congregational Life met and decid- 
ed to send a night-letter to all the con- 
gregations. The following is the text. 

Stewardship Committee, Board of 
Congregational Life, asks you to an- 
nounce that half million dollar deficit 
in Assembly Budget at year end has 
forced cuts in programmes affecting 
whole church this year. We are con- 
vinced that deficit news will bring 
positive support from our peaple. 
Please help. 

Furthermore, by the time you read 
this, a meeting of the Executive of the 
Administrative Council, the Chairmen 
of the Boards and Committees and the 
senior executives of those Boards and 
Committees will have met (on 
February 5) to attempt to devise some 
immediate measures to alleviate the 
situation, at least somewhat, for this 
year. In order to do that, some pro- 
grammes will have to be cut, and of 
course, it is distinctly possible that 
there will be corresponding reductions 
in personnel. The April Record will 


bring you news of the results of that 
meeting. 

Though the night-letter quoted 
above went out over the signature of 
the Rev. Harry Waite, as General 
Secretary of the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life, it is his opinion that “‘It 
is not simply a revenue pro- 
blem....something more is at work.” 
In spite of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Waite is ‘**...optimistic about 
the openness on some of the executive 
staff to new ways of doing things. 
There has been a spirit of goodwill 
evidenced in sharing suggestions 
toward economizing.”’ 

Both Dr. Earle Roberts, Secretary 
of the Administrative Council and a 
Clerk of Assembly, and Mr. Don 


Taylor, Comptroller, had positive | 


things to say about the 1984 givings. 


Dr. Roberts expressed himself as be- | 
ing **...thankful that those who sup- } 


ported the Budget did as well, in in- 
flationary times, as they did,”’ and 
went on to suggest that *“We have to 
put our house in order.”’ 

Mr. Taylor also pointed to the fact 
that ‘“‘The congregations did give 
$5,946,000, which was over 5% 
above 1983’s givings. So the con- 
gregations did well. As a matter of 


fact, they did what they have done | 


over the past four or five 


years .... give at a rate between one | 


and two percent over inflation.” 

However, ambitions were greater 
than realizations. 

Most of the senior executives of the 
smaller Boards and Committees are 
looking at cuts when there is little or 
nothing in programming left to cut. In 
a cryptic cri de coeur, the Rev. Chris 
Costerus, the General Secretary of the 
largest Board, the Board of World 
Mission, expressed himself in two 
words: ‘*‘Not again!”’ 


The extent to which congregations | 


are responsible for the current dif- 


ficulties will be the subject of some | 


debate. Though the last statistics 


Harry Waite 


General Secretary 
of the Board of 
Congregational Life 


Don Taylor 
Comptroller 


available are over ten years old (and 
there’s a problem in itself) they reveal 
that approximately 60% of those 
holding offering envelopes give 
nothing to the General Assembly 
Budget. More and more congregations 
have moved to the single-pocket, 
unified budget envelope. Under this 
system the accepted General 
Assembly Budget allocation is a 
straight demand on the congregation’s 
revenue, built in to the annual expen- 
ditures in the same manner as heat, 
light, presbytery dues, etc. Because of 
this trend, the old estimate of a 40/60 


division between General Assembly 
Budget supporters and non-supporters 


is probably inaccurate, or at least ir- 


relevant. There is no doubt at all that 


“It is not simply 

a revenue problem 
.... something 
more is at work.”’ 


“The congregations 
did give $5,946,000, 
which was over 5% 
above 1983’s givings.”’ 


there is room for improvement. 
The question of what is enough sup- 
port from the congregations remains. 
Stewardship statistics published an- 
nually by the National Council of 
Churches (U.S.) for both the United 
States and Canada have consistently 
placed The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada second in per member annual 
givings to the national budgets, at least 
among the older, so-called ‘main-line’ 
denominations. A _ distant second, 
behind the Ontario/Quebec Conven- 
tion «Baptists; sbUt se second 


nonetheless...and $500,000 short. 

It has to be admitted that the appeal 
of something called ‘‘the General 
Assembly Budget’’ is less than cap- 
tivating. Efforts have been made, and 


indeed, continue to be made, to find 
a better name. 

A new name might help. 
Dissemination of information as to 
how the money is spent, over a wider 
spectrum of the church, might help. 
(To this end, The Record has initiated 
the eight-page inserts, at cost, to those 
spending agencies who wish to use 
them. Church Growth has been the 
only Committee to take advantage of 
regular advertising — to their mark- 
ed advantage, as their own research 
proved. ) 

The Administrative Council has 
repeatedly opted for a unified appeal 
on matters pertaining to the Budget — 
as opposed to singling out specific 
projects, e.g. a new congregation, a 
well in Africa, etc., believing that the 
‘glamour’ projects (my adjective) 
would draw most of the money, while 
items such as administrative costs 
would suffer from a dearth of funds. 
This assumption is quite probably 
true, though it is hard to understand 
how Presbyterians could believe that 
a national church could function 


without administrative costs. 
And that assertion begs yet another 


question. To what extent do 
Presbyterians consider themselves as 
being part of a national church at all? 
With the median congregation having 
but 104 communicant members; a 
budget of $30,000 a year, with ap- 
proximately 60% going for direct or 
indirect support of clergy; with 
Presbyteries, Synods and General 
Assemblies forever preferring “‘urge’’ 
to ‘‘instruct’’ in their decisions con- 
cerning national policy; has congrega- 
tionalism — whether born of 
economics, diplomacy, or failure of 
nerve — already supplanted a national 
consensus, on the Budget, or on 
anything? Are Presbyterians simply 
and solely members and adherents of 
St. Andrew’s or Knox, or whatever, 
or are they conscious of an identity as 
Canadian Presbyterians? 

I have a certain sympathy, as an ex- 
parish minister who served in three 
Ordained Mission appointments, with 
the order of priorities that places pay- 
ing the minister, and keeping the 
church habitable and in repair, first. 
But if we deny any national (or inter- 
national, for that matter) identity by 
denying funds to national program- 
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continued from previous page 


mes, and at the same time claim to be 
Presbyterians, we are operating under 
false pretences — lying, not to put too 
fine a distinction on the situation. 

There is another possibility: that 
congregations and ministers know on- 
ly too well what is being done with the 
General Assembly Budget, and, 
especially in light of local financial 
stringencies, choose — if not to pass 
entirely — to place it on the agenda 
somewhere below the observance of 
National Pickle Week. 

In this scenario, we come down to 
the question of whether or not con- 
gregations are receiving value-for- 
dollar in terms of perceived needs. 
What 50 Wynford Drive perceives as 
a ‘need,’ and what congregations 
perceive as a ‘need’ may not be the 
same thing. Do we need three Boards 
in one instance — and two in another 
— duplicating (at least close enough 
to be indistinguishable to the untrain- 
ed eye) services in at least three areas 
of the church’s work? I hasten to add 
that the duplication may have evolv- 
ed rather than have been contrived — 
but it is duplication anyway. Do we 
need three Colleges within 400 miles 
of each other? Are all of our mission 
fields of equal importance — especial- 
ly in an ecumenical context? All our 
extension work of equal promise? Can 
we bow out when it is obvious that 
some other church is serving a need 
better than we do? Have we the 
freedom within ourselves to 
acknowledge that programmes can 
outlive their usefulness? Do we have 
the discernment to distinguish between 
the nice and the necessary? 

These and other questions will no 
doubt be raised at the special meeting 
on February 5, mentioned earlier. So 
will the question of whether or not we 
should be expecting more from the 
membership in financial support. 

All of the questions have been rais- 
ed before....many times in my 
memory and many times before I ar- 
rived at church offices. One of the 
most profitable question-asking ses- 
sions — I would have to say the most 
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Earle Roberts 
Secretary of the 
Administrative Council 
and a 
Clerk of Assembly 


profitable — occurred last fall. The 
senior executives of all the spending 
agencies and the Principals of the Col- 
leges met at a retreat centre in 
Mississauga, Ontario, and, over an 
evening and a day, shared in an im- 
aginative, courageous bit of 
forecasting and in a search for ways 
in which we could serve the church 
more efficiently. This exercise took 
place at the request of the Ad- 
ministrative Council. The specific re- 
quest, interestingly enough, was to try 
and find $500,000 in existing budgets 
that could be better allocated 
elsewhere. The Administrative Coun- 
cil, at its November meeting, adopted 
the recommendations made at that 
gathering — many of them dealing 
more specifically with the general 
questions raised in this editorial — and 
referred them to a committee of three 
drawn from outside the council. The 
Committee consists of Mr. James Bar- 
bour, former Comptroller of the 
church, Mr. Ken Hall, perhaps best 
known to our readers for his leader- 
ship in the Knox College campaign, 
and Mr. Ed. Quinn, President of a 
management consulting firm. All 
three men are elders. As well as this 
Committee, the Administrative Coun- 
cil has named a *‘Process Commit- 
tee,’’ under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Ritchie Clarke, former chairman of 


. thankfulithat 


those who supported 
the Budget did as 
well, in inflationary 
times, as they did,”’ 


the Council itself. The Process. Comal | 


mittee is preparing a method of budget | 
review for 1988, when the recently 
adopted three-year plan to hold spen 


ding agencies to fixed percentages of | 


the revenue received, expires. 


However, those capable committee | 


solutions, re-| 


are looking at | 


alignments, etc., that will take some | 
time to implement. A crisis is upon us | 
now; it is real and it is present. I am} 
told, on very reliable authority, that} 
the Chinese word for ‘‘crisis”” | 
translates literally as ““dangerous op- | 
portunity.’’ I like that. For though] 
there is a real danger to present struc- | 
tures and programmes, there is also | 
a great opportunity. If the decision- | 
makers have the courage to seize the | 
moment, I honestly believe that we | 
could emerge from this difficulty as] 
a stronger, more efficient, effective, | | 
and responsive church. In this process | 


we need to hear from the ministers and |} 
laity in the parishes. You need to care }} 


enough to help those who serve the na-/ 
tional church in your name to do the | 


best they can with the resources given || 


them. Perhaps there will be fewet 
things on the agenda: but if they a 


programmes that have wide support, |} 


and they are done well, not nickled- }) 

and-dimed, we will better serve our 

Lord. a 
a] 
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No room for 
‘“pro-choice’’ opinion 

This is to dissociate myself from 
any Presbyterian who, like Nancy 
Harries (News and ‘implied support’, 
letters, Jan./85 Record) believes that 
The Record ought to give equal space 
to all sides of moral issues. The abor- 
tion issue is THE moral issue of our 
times. Our church does not make 
room for so-called ‘pro-choice’ opi- 
nion. (So much for the choice of the 
unborn.) Please see our declared 
statements on the subject. 

Professor T.F. Torrance of Edin- 

_burgh University has declared the 
Abortion Law of 1967 “‘the greatest 
moral blot on the British parliament 
and people this century.’’ Canada: 
ditto. 

If abortionists wish to flaunt their 
revolting beliefs let them start up a 
paper, but don’t expect to read such 
repulsive material in a Christian 
periodical. 

( Rev.) Malcolm Muth, 
Belleville, Ont. 


The shorter catechism, 
painlessly 


Here is a painless method of getting 
our people well acquainted with the 
shorter catechism. 

After one meal — usually the even- 
ing — the head of the house reads one 
question from the short catechism and 
the family repeats it, then he reads the 
answer, then the family repeats that; 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 


LETTERS 


By doing this for the six weekdays, 
the catechism is covered three times 
a year, thus all the family becomes 
really familiar with it. 

(Rev.) Norm Caswell, 
Markdale, Ont. 


Do we needa 
Moderator on the 


cover? 
For approximately twenty years I 
have enjoyed’ reading The 


Presbyterian Record. However, I feel 
that now it is time that I got something 
off my chest. Once a year when The 
Presbyterian Record comes in the 
door, the first thing I see is a picture 
of the new Moderator of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, in full 
glory on the cover of the magazine. 

I know that it is an honour bestow- 
ed on a minister, to be the Moderator 
of our denomination for one year. 

Every year I wonder again whether 
a normal picture, printed with some 
information about the new Moderator 
on one of the pages of The Record, is 
not enough to let the people know. 

Now with the 111th General 
Assembly coming up, it may be a 
good year to make a change. 

I know we need a Moderator and I 
see nothing against this. But let us not 
play church and hold on to tradition. 
Jesus Christ is the HEAD of the 
Church and he humbled himself 
before the people. As a church we 
should in everything try to honour the 
Lord. But is that picture of the new 
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Moderator on the cover of 


Presbyterian Record there to honow 
the Lord? 


I really wonder what Jesus would d do | 


if he were walking around now, as he | 


did approximately 2,000 years ago, 


i 
| 


and saw his picture as we see the pic= 
tures of our Moderators now. He had 


nothing to show off with, only his. 
great Love for us. 


A picture of the Moderator in il 


J 


glory does not look very humble, and 
will probably keep more people out 
side the church than bring people in= 


to the fold of the church. 


I wonder what other readers out 


there have to say about this? Maybe 
I am wrong? I am just a layman who 
wants to serve the Lord. 


Albert Blom, 
Barrie, Ont. 


‘“‘arro’’, not “‘irri’’ 


About the Rev. William Campbell s 


letter (Put A Name to your Nattering 
— January, 1985) — I would have 
thought that ‘“super-irrigation’’ might 
more likely have been found among 
Baptists than among Roman Catholics. 
(Rev.) Alex MacDonald, 

Aurora, Ont. 

Ed. note: No doubt Mr. Campbell 
meant ‘‘super-arrogation’”’. 
It’s really quite simple — 
Both articles in your December edi 
tion, about whether children should be 
admitted to the Lord’s Table, made a 
very complicated issue out of 


Noel Watsot 


omething that is quite simple. 
Secondly, the sacrament of Holy 
‘ommunion is Christ’s gift to his peo- 
le and no one has the right to deny 
us gift to anyone as it is Christ’s gift, 
ot the minister’s, the church’s, but 
*hrist’s. 
_ During the summer we attend the 
Jnited Church near our cottage. 
Vhile there, we take communion as 
family, surrounded by a larger fami- 
, the congregation of the church. 
*hildren understand a great deal more 
an most adults realize. When we 
some back to our home church in the 
all our children are sent off to Sun- 
Jay School before the adults get on 
vith the adults only communion 
service. 
Is it any wonder that the Sunday 
School in the Presbyterian Church is 
declining when we_ openly 
discriminate against our children? 
Diane Scholey, 
Bramalea, Ont. 


On communicant 
children 


I write to confess to having found 
your two articles on the admission of 
children to the Lord’s Table quite 
fascinating, one reason for this being 
that two ministers with such excellent 
credentials could arrive at such dif- 
‘ferent conclusions. Surely both can- 
not be right? 
| However, we must note that both 
‘ministers are agreed that baptism does 
not make the infant, or anyone else for 
that matter, a Christian. They also 
agree that the sacrament is intended 
only to signify or affirm that the child 
has been brought, by the fact of birth, 
into a covenant relationship, with the 
promise made to Abraham that in him, 

*‘all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed’’ — a promise which had its 
fulfilment in the redemptive work of 
Christ on the Cross. However, Mr. 
Zegerius appears to go further by 
‘Stating that baptism affirms that the 
child ‘‘by the fact of his birth within 
the covenant Community was born a 
member of the Church.’’ Surely be- 
ing brought into a covenant relation- 
ship and becoming a member of the 
body of Christ — the Church — are 
two different matters. As Dr. 
Cochrane emphasizes “‘to contend that 

continued on page 38 
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sin, it would seem, is 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Willoughby W. Belch 


he greatest gift of God, I think, is the gift of life. The greatest 
to mutilate the gift and return 
it to sender. I am talking about abortion — the wilful killing of an innocent 


human being before it is born. This is a practice so common that in many general 
hospitals it is the commonest operation done. Ninety-nine percent of abortions 
are done for other than medical reasons. The usual reasons are social, economic, 
convenience, or just one of ‘‘choice’’ as the pregnancy was not planned. Tén 
years ago, the pro-abortionists told us that the fetus was a glob of cells. In the 
same breath, they would say that a pile of bricks was not a building. Today 
the pro-abortionists, when pressed, will concede that the fetus is a living human 
being from the time of conception. We, of course, have known this to be true, 
scripturally and biologically, for a long time. Today, the pro-abortionists 


argue that the pregnant woman’s 
choice to abort is the overriding and 
only consideration. Let me tell you 
that abortion is not just another opera- 
tion. It is killing. Choices in life do 
not include murder of innocent human 
beings. The woman who finds herself 
with an unplanned pregnancy must be 
supported in every way. We do not 
show our love to mother and baby 
through abortion. 

Since 1969, abortion, which had 
been a criminal offense, is legally per- 
missible if done in an approved 
hospital with the sanction of a 
therapeutic abortion committee. In 
practice, this committee turns out to 
be a sham as it is made up of pro- 
abortionists. Pro-life members of the 
medical staff are effectively excluded 
as being biased. ‘Biased for life’ is a 
label I am happy to carry. The killing 
of 60,000 innocent babies each year 
in Canada places a heavy burden on 
the Christian heart. The medical con- 
science must also be stirred when we 
recall the Hippocratic Oath and the 
more recent updated version of the 
““Code’’ — ‘‘I will maintain the ut- 
most respect for human life from the 
time of conception, even under threat. 
I will not use my medical knowledge 
contrary to the laws of humanity.’’ 

The Bible is quite explicit about the 
sacredness of human life and no 
distinction is made in the scriptures 
between babes in the womb and those 
already born. The word brephos, us- 
ed to describe the baby in Elizabeth’s 
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We must affirm 


the sanctity of 
all human life. 


womb, is used interchangeably for 
both prenatal (Luke 1:41 and 44) and 
postnatal babies (Luke 18:15-17). 
Jesus taught us that anyone in distress 
is our neighbour and we must come 


_the path of least resistance — but 


to his or her aid (Luke 10:30-37), | 
Complacency and failure to watch 
over each other spiritually is definitely, 


a 


please, let’s not call it love. uM 

I think it is helpful to distinguish} 
between private and public morality, | 
Abortion is a deep, moral, public issue] 
because the unborn’s right (life) is be= 
ing violated. Abortion is a crime of] 
violence. The Bible speaks to 
again: Proverbs 24: 11-12 — ‘‘Deliver 
those who are being taken away to 
death, and those who are staggering) 
to slaughter, O hold them back. If you! 
say, See we did not know this; does 
He not consider it who weighs the) 
hearts? and does He not know it who 
keeps your soul? and will He not 
render to man according to his 
work?’ 

As Christians we must take a stand 
— and not a silent one. We must af- 
firm the sanctity of all human life. If 
we fail to maintain an absolute moral 
base towards life as in the Ten Com= 
mandments: ‘“*Thou shalt not kill,’” 
then our politicians, lawyers, and doc- 
tors will only have left a concept of 
what they think is beneficial for socie= 
ty to guide them. It is vital that we stop 
giving economics, efficiency, plots, 
and plans, top priority. Instead we 
must once again be people of love, 
tenderness, care and concern. 

I pray you take this to heart and 
prayer and see what the Lord might 
have you do. Please try to imagine 
God’s grief. He sees it all, you know 
I wonder if he didn’t think a mother’s 
womb was the safest, most loving 
place in the world for a little baby to 
be nurtured and protected. Let’s do all 
we can to keep it that way. o 


} 


Willoughby W. Belch, M.D., F.R.C.S.(C), 
F.A.C.S., D.A.B.S., a surgeon in the Peter=) 
borough, Ont., community for the past twenty 
five years, is an elder at St. Paul’s Presbyterian} 
Church, Peterborough. 


i 
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Since those early beginnings, the 
aurch has grown to 1026 congrega- 
‘ons, nearly 200,000 members (that 
as increased remarkably recently) 
od is the largest denomination in 
aiwan. 

| The church is vitally alive and its 
nembers work like beavers in the 
ongregations, theological colleges, 
igh schools, Bible College (four of 
Ne principal’s family are ministers), 
hospitals (four, including one just be- 


_ The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
jas run its own affairs for many years 
tow and we assist as we are able, by 
ending whatever personnel they may 
‘equest and whatever money we can 
ifford. 

_ There was great excitement in the 
ur when J arrived in Taiwan, because 
he Rev. Dr. C.M. Kao, General 


EVAKe MNven Wee, Ano ck Alawar 


OR CHARITY 


- “PROM THE MODERATOR 


Alexsjes Calder 


‘Beautiful island’’ 


) al visiting the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, or Formosa, 
(beautiful island) I was reminded of the saying ‘‘mighty oaks from 
'tle acorns grow.’’ The first English missionary, Dr. James Maxwell, from 
e English Presbyterian Church, started his mission in southern Taiwan in 1865. 
90n after, in 1872, Dr. George MacKay, a missionary from The Presbyterian 
hurch in Canada, started his mission in North Taiwan. 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan, had just been released 
from prison after serving three and a 
half years of a seven-year sentence. 
(Ed. note: See ‘‘From prison to 
challenge’’ elsewhere in this issue.) 

There are enormous tensions be- 
tween church and state which account 
for his imprisonment. Many of you 
are familiar with the story of Dr. Kao. 
The Christian commitment of the 
P.C.T. is reflected in his words while 
in prison. ‘Recently, one of my 
friends in the prison told me that I was 
not like a prisoner but rather like a 
missionary. I was glad to hear that and 
am thinking that I am a missionary 
sent to this prison to proclaim the 
Gospel.’’ To meet him and his wife, 
Ruth, and the whole P.C.T. at a time 
like that was a truly emotional 
experience. 

While Dr. Kao was in prison the 


A SENSIBLE WAY TO CONTRIBUTE TO YOUR CHURCH 


an individual can make a substantial ultimate gift to the church or 
charity of their choice by making affordable, TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
INSTALMENTS DURING THEIR LIFETIME. 


for free literature write or phone 


CREAMER-TOLMACS INSURANCE BROKERS LTD. 


(416)684-8767 


_ *ADDITIONS 


McGILLIVRAY 


*RENOVATIONS 
416 Moore Avenue Suite 103 


170 LAKE STREET, BOX 486, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO L2R 6V9 
BR: 17 FRONT STREET N., P.O. BOX 56, THOROLD, ONTARIO L2V 3Y7 


(416)227-5082 


ARCHITECT 
*BUILDING SAFETY 


Toronto, Ontario M4G 1C9 


425-9298 


225-9392. 


church grew enormously, and so 
quickly that the present membership 
can only be guessed at! 

Let me tell you about the 
Theological College which serves the 
ten mountain tribes. It overlooks a lit- 
tle lake and is attended by students 
from eight (at the moment) of the 
tribes. What a serious but fun-loving, 
super group of young people! They 
put on a musical night for two 
representatives of the German 
Church, as well as Murray and Mary 
Garvin and myself. We responded, at 
their request, with a verse and chorus 
of ‘‘Home on the Range’’! 

There are many exciting and impor- 
tant events taking place in the 
Presbyterian Church in Taiwan and I 
am delighted that we in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada walk 
beside this young, vigorous, loving 
church in Taiwan. Their prayers and 
ours are being answered in God’s 
mysterious ways. 


MWh) Gable 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
e for 


LA NON-SMOKERS 
Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


755-5219 @ 755-5210 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


[eee recently taken a_ scientific poll 
(accurate twenty times out of a hundred when 
seasonally adjusted) and have discovered that 
when church people are in the hospital, 95% of 
visits by their clergypersons can be rated ‘‘ex- 
cellent.’’ An ‘‘excellent’’ hospital visitor, 
needless to say, is properly concerned, is easy 
to talk with, brings an encouraging word of faith, 
and stays just the right amount of time. 

Unfortunately, my poll revealed some other 
types of clerical visitor. Only 5% mind you — 
but 5% with enough idiosyncracies to cause their 
ministrations to be somewhat short of perfection. 
I have tried to categorize some of the quirky 5%: 
The self-concerned: Whatever the reason you 
are in hospital and whatever illness you have, 
he has had it worse. A typical comment: ‘‘Well, 
well, so you have two broken legs with multiple 
complications, eh? Don’t worry you'll be over 
it soon. It reminds me of the time I had a chronic 
hang nail. Miserable affair. I was in constant 
pain for months on end....’’ This sort of thing 
goes on for as long as the visit lasts until you 
devoutly wish he would slip on a banana peel 
on the way out. 

At the other end of the spectrum is the overly- 
concerned visitor. Just as you are well on the 
road to recovery, he suggests the possibility of 
permanent invalidhood: ‘‘Such a terrible trial 
this is for you. Will you ever walk again?’’ And 
then a word of cheer: ‘‘Medicine is doing great 
things these days. There is hope in even the most 
impossible situations. ’’ By this time your visitor 
has also become a candidate for that banana 
peel. 

Another variation is the medical expert. From 
his vast experience of visiting in hospitals, he has 
acquired an expertise which easily transcends ten 
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years of medical school plus graduate study. “‘Ah 
yes, bones take about six weeks to heal. But then 
there can be complications. We had a lady last 
year who developed an incredibly debilitating ar- 
thritic condition almost immediately.’’ There 
follows a detailed prognosis of how this is most 
likely to happen to you. Bring on that banana 
peel! . 

The medical expert is closely related to another 
type, the voice of doom. ‘‘Are you prepared for 
the long, hard road ahead of you? I suppose your 
wife can go to work. The problem is that infla- 
tion continually eats away at even long-term 
disability benefits. I'll come back next week to 
cheer you up again.”’ 

Then there is the predestinationist visitor. 
“‘Well here you are. If only you hadn’t decided 
to cross the road just then. But I suppose what 
will be, will be. Time runs out on all of us even- 
tually. ’’ When he leaves, you are convinced that 
you made a big mistake in getting out of bed that 
day, but take some small comfort in the thought 
that some little surprise might already be 
prepared for your visitor. 

Often allied with the predestinationist visitor 
is the one who is out to conquer you with the 
gospel. He quickly draws a parallel between 
sickness of body and sickness of soul. The doc- 
tor may help you with the first, but when it comes 
to the soul, he is the expert. He then practises — 
next week’s sermon on you (if he has the time). 

Hospital patient, in-all your vulnerability, I 
wish you well. 95% of the time we clergypeople 
will do you good when we visit. And if on occa- 
sion, we fall into one of the categories above, 
forgive us, but order a dozen bananas to have 
on hand just in case. 

O 


OF 


In the rural community we know that many fac- 
tors affect growth. The yield of the crop is in- 
fluenced by too much or too little rain, too much 
or too little fertilizer, too much or too little sun- 
shine. These factors encourage or discourage 
growth. 


Many factors affect church growth as well. We 
must constantly examine our situation, try to en- 
courage the positive factors which contribute to 
growth and eliminate the negative ones. 


As rural people, we are quick to take advantage 
of all the new technological changes in equip- 
ment, computers, crop and animal research. Yet, 
we are very slow to adjust to the social changes 
which _ this technology has brought to our 
communities. 


We have witnessed the gradual but drastic 
changes in our lifestyles; the schools on each sec- 
tion of land are gone, the temperance halls and 
the small family farms are gone. Barn-raisings, 
threshing and quilting bees are just memories. 
The effect of the loss of social support and 
fellowship created by these changes has been 
devastating. We have become isolated and 
solitary, lonely and hurting in a crowded, noisy 
world. These changes, though generally 
lamented, present an opportunity for the church 
to grow. Robert Schuller, an expert on church 
growth, says ‘’Find a need and fill it, find a hurt and 
heal it.’” The need for a caring fellowship and a 
hopeful message has never been more obvious. 


I will give some examples of how we are trying 
to meet that need in a three point charge in 
southwestern Ontario. One congregation, St. An- 
drew’s Corunna, is located in a town of about five 
thousand. Another, Knox is a lovely white frame 
church situated on a country road. The third, St. 
Andrew’s Mooretown in a hamlet of fifty homes 


THE RURAL RENAISSANCE 
by Rev. John Cruickshank 


has experienced 118% growth in the last fourteen 
years, contrary to the national trend. The chur- 
ches are about five miles apart and each one has 
a worship service every Sunday. 


The feeling of community was strengthened by 
the inauguration of a Thanksgiving Eve service 
in 1971. There is great activity the week before 
as folks decorate the church with the bounty of 
the harvest. All three churches join to make it a 
real family event, with the choirs from each con- 
gregation coming together for a service of an- 
thems, hymns, prayers and lessons. Home bak- 
ed pies are served during the fellowship hour 
after the service. 


Do you miss Sunday evening hymnsings around 
the piano? We did, and decided to do something 
about it. In one congregation, thirty-four of us 
gathered around the piano in the church for a 
hymnsing of old and new favourites followed by 
dessert and coffee. 


In the three congregations we have re-discovered 
the Christmas concert. At Knox, a rural church 
having fifty-seven members, over one hundred 
people shared a turkey dinner, served as only a 
rural community can, followed by a traditional 
Christmas concert. The whole evening was a 
wonderful family event. 

On Christmas Sunday morning, St. Andrew’s 
Mooretown hosted a congregational breakfast 
after the 9:30 service. The church has a member- 
ship of seventy-seven people and one-hundred 
and twenty-five stayed for the meal. 


We all must do something. There are hundreds 
of unchurched people waiting to be reached — 
more than enough to fill our pews. We must take 
advantage of the changes and grasp the 
opportunities. 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 


M3C 1J7 


Advertisement 


Courtesy: Liberal Party of Canada 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Trying Liberal times 


A 


Pierre Trudeau stepped down from the leadership of his party on a 
warm evening in Ottawa last June, he expressed a sentiment that now 


reverberates as one of the hollowest echoes of his sixteen-year dominance of 
Canadian political life. The old master described the Liberal Party of Canada 


as the “‘greatest’’ 


political organization in the western world. It was as if, at 


the same time, he cast a spell, a spell that has haunted the party since his depar- 
ture. It turned the Liberal election campaign into a shambles and caused his 
successor, John Turner, to realize that a complete rebuilding job would have 
to be undertaken if the party is to emerge as a viable contender in time for the 
next federal election. There are many things to be done, not the least of which 
is polishing the leadership image of Turner himself. 


As the Liberals emerge from their 
months of agony since the crushing 
defeat of last September, they are try- 
ing to shape a consensus among 
themselves on social and economic 
policies — a consensus that will vault 
them into a credible position as the 
natural alternative to the Conser- 
vatives. Up until recently, it was still 
an open question as to whether the 
Liberals would slide into third place 
behind the New Democrats. But the 
polls seem to be holding the Liberals 
in second place, albeit narrowly, and 
the party can continue to call itself the 
Official Opposition. Forging common 
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athe Succeéssvor 
failure of the 


Liberal Party’s 
approach will 
depend largely 
on the work of 
John Turner. 


policies among the band of- forty 
parliamentary Liberals will not be 
easy. Some of them could feel quite 
comfortable in a Brian Mulroney 
cabinet, while others could edge, 
almost with ease, over to the New 
Democrats and their ProshAnORRH SH 
left wing politics. 

There are some hints that the 
Liberals are beginning to find their 
feet. MP Lloyd Axworthy has said 
that Liberals should continue to sup- 
port small business initiatives and 
thereby mold economic policy with a 


little more intervention than the Con- - 


servatives seem to favour. They are 


| 
| 


obviously trying to carve out a place 
for themselves, between the Tories 
and the NDP, that will have them 
perceived as a government-in- waiting; 
a strategy employed quite successful- 
ly by the Conservatives during their 
last years in opposition. Unhappily for 
the Grits, they are rebuilding at the 
same time as the New Democrats 
who, under the effective leadership of 


_Ed Broadbent, are trying to broaden 


the base of their appeal and instill in 
their followers the notion that there is 
nothing wrong or immoral (heaven 
forbid!) with trying to gain power. 

But, over the coming months, the 
success or failure of the Liberal Par- 
ty’s approach will depend largely on 
the work of John Turner. It’s cleat 
that he has acknowledged his pro 
blems and is now trying to act natural- 
ly in front of the TV cameras, no 
allowing himself to lapse into the 
earlier and disastrous style of the 
staccato-voiced, uptight puppet. 
Turner brought to the Liberal leader: 
ship all the qualities he needed to pre 
sent himself to the public as a for- 
midable political leader; vast ex 
perience in public life, brains, politica 
skills, and an almost mystical accep: 
tance among friends and foes that he 
should be the next leader of the party 
and the Prime Minister of Canada: 
The image began to unravel a fey 
weeks after he won at the convention 
and continued to disintegrate, to the 
point where he came close to being 
regarded with what one writer callec 

‘that most lethal of political see 
timents — pity.’ 

The next twelve months will bel 
time of testing for John Turner an 
will probably conclude with a judg: 
ment on whether he will stay for the 
next election or retire to be marked a 
the least successful Liberal leader i 
generations, though such an outcomé 
would not be entirely of his ow! 
making. 


BALI AND BEYOND 
Nov. 14, 1985. 3 Weeks. 


Escorted by: 
'The Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Past Moderator of the 
103rd General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


‘An exotic journey to the Orient, 
visiting Hong Kong and 


Pearl Cruise as you sail the waters 
of Indonesia and Bali. 

For full details contact: 
Canadian Churchman Tours 
c/o 1560 Bayview Ave, 

Suite 201 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3B8 
(416) 484-0926. 


DR. JACK COOPER’S 1985 TOUR 
IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 
DELUXE GROUP TOUR 
Departing Aug. 26/85. 

19 Days, all inclusive. Information and 
brochure from tour leader, at 
(705) 322-3033, 

Box 2, Elmvale, Ont. LOL 1P0 
Arrangements by W.T.1. (Canada) Ltd. 


. WHEN IN OTTAWA 

stay at Stewart Guest House for comfortable, 
central accommodation with bed and 
breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 Stewart Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 6K8. Phone (613) 
237-6806. 
| 


QUALITY CHURCH CAMPING 
on the shores of Lake Huron 


April-October 
PRESBYTERIAN CAMP KINTAIL 


offers programs for: 
Children 
Young People 
Young Adults 
Women and 
Families 


Facilities are available for rent in the 
spring and fall at reasonable rates. 


For more information contact: 
The Rev. Bob Faris 
Director, Camp Kintail 
RR. 3 


Goderich, Ontario N7A 3X9 
(519) 396-7612. 


ROYAL [TOURS 


presents 
THE TREASURES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 
August 24-Sept. 18, 1985 

Enjoy a 26 day leisurely vacation to 
these great motherland countries. 
Visiting Cambridge, James Herriot 
country, Glasgow, Oban, Iona, 
Dublin, Ring of Kerry, Killarney, 
Cork, Wales, the Cotswolds, Wind- 
sor and Canterbury. 
All inclusive holiday professionally 
escorted from Toronto. $3950. 


1250 South Service Road 

Dixie Plaza 

Mississauga, Ontario L5E 1V4 
1-416-274-2597. 


GRACEFIELD 
PRESBYTERIAN CENTRE 
Staffing needs, summer 1985. 
*counsellors 
“lifeguards 
*cook and kitchen staff 
“program director 
*camp manager 
For further details contact: 
Margaret Boyd 
34-225 McLaren Street 
Ottawa, Ontario K2P OL4. 


A RESORT CAMP FOR 
CHILDREN 


7 to 14 YEARS 


MAZINAW LAKE 


Minimum One Week Sessions 


CAMP BON ECHO is a private camp 
with limited enrollment. Our program 
Offers all the traditional camp activities 
while stressing the co-operative nature 
of a small community. The develop- 
ment of each camper’s interests and 
skills is paramount while enhancing 
self-concept and confidence. Our well- 
trained staff will provide an excellent 
experience for the novice or season- 
ed camper. 


For information contact: 
Jack Hanna (621-4829) 
311 Markland Drive 
Etobicoke, Ont. MOC 1R4 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND 
AND SCOTLAND 

17 Days — Departs August 
24. Most meals are includ- 
ed, plus Wardair flight and 
tours. Few seats left. Book 
now! 


FLORIDA 

16 Days — Azalia Gardens — 
Departs March 20 & March 22 
— 9 dinners included! 


CALIFORNIA 

23 Days — Departs April 22, 
August 26 and September 23 
— Many attractions are 
included! 


WESTERN CANADA 

23 Days — Departs June 18, Ju- 
ly 8 & August 19 — Lots of 
sightseeing and city tours! 


SHORT TOURS 


6 Day Washington D.C. Tour 
— includes Cherry Blossom 
Parade & Festival — Departs 
April 10 — $330 Twin. 

5 Day Kentucky/Nashville 
Tour — Departs May 16 — In- 
cludes Grand Old Opry 
$380 Twin. 


4 Day Tulip Time Festival Tour 
— in Holland, Michigan — 
Departs May 13 — $300 Twin. 


4 Day Lilac Festival Tour — 
Departs May 17 — includes 
Lilac Festival Parade — $199 
Twin. 

4 Day Wheeling Jamboree 
Tour — Departs May 17 — 
$175 Twin. 


YOU CAN MEET 

OUR TOURS AT 

MAJOR CENTRES 
ON HIGHWAY 401. 


FRANKLIN TOURS 
LIMITED 
24 DUNDAS STREET 
WEST 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
K8P 1A2 
(613) 966-7000 
OR TOLL FREE 
1-800-267-2183. 
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NICARAGUA 


give change a chance 


by Glen Davis 


The political situation and the role of the United 
States To understand the present political situation 
in Nicaragua, it is necessary to understand the regime that 
existed prior to 1979. Nicaragua had been in the iron grip 
of the Somoza family dynasty for forty-five years. The 
third Somoza dictator amassed a huge, personal fortune 
while creating a country of extreme poverty. He owned 
half of the arable land and forty per cent of the industry. 
In 1972, at the time of the great earthquake, he pocketed 


The Rev. Glen Davis, 
Associate Secretary of the 
Board of World Mission, 
Overseas’ Relations, 
visited the troubled coun- 
try of Nicaragua for four | 
days in early December of § 
last year. on 

He visited four cities and towns, meeting 
and conferring with church workers from a 
variety of denominations and organizations. 

The following is a very slightly edited text 
of his report to the Board of World Mission. 
Mr. Davis and others on the Board felt that 
the situation in Nicaragua is imperfectly 
understood by Canadians and that, as a 
church, we needed to be better informed 
concerning the ongoing tensions there. The 
Record is pleased to be able to assist in this 
effort. 

The second part of Mr. Davis’ report — 
on El Salvador — will be printed in next 
month’s edition. 


JRD 
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relief money and sold the medical, food and clothing sup- 
plies that had been sent from other countries. 

It was inevitable that opposition to such a dictator would 
develop. In the face of that opposition, Somoza became 
more and more brutal and barbaric in his reprisals. It 


| 


seemed that this reign of terror, which had the full power 


and money of the United States behind it, could never be 
defeated. But in July, 1979, the Sandinista Front for Na- 
tional Liberation (FSLN), which had broad popular sup- 
port, finally defeated Somoza and his forces. 

This victory came as a great shock to the United States. 
A smaller nation in “‘our backyard”’ had broken free from 
U.S. power and control. And so began the covert effort 
by the United States government to destabilize the new 
government of Nicaragua and destroy the revolution. The 
C.I.A. is using Honduras as a base of operations for 
counter-revolutionary forces which invade Nicaragua 
across the border. The tactics used are reminiscent of 
Somoza’s reign of terror, and include massacres, torture, 
rape, mutilation, burning of crops, bombing of oil sup- 
plies, etc. 

While I was there, I met four young people who had 
just returned from the north where they attended the 
funerals of twenty-two coffee pickers who had been am- 
bushed as they rode in a truck to begin the coffee harvest. 
A fifteen-year-old boy who was wounded, lay very still 
under several dead bodies and thus escaped being shot 
in the head as were those who moaned in pain. The truck 
was set on fire and.the bodies that were still on it were 
burned beyond identification. 

The evidence that the U.S. government is funding, sup- 
plying and training these ‘‘Contras”’ is irrefutable. The 
big question is “‘why?’’ 5 

Daniel Ortega, the Head of State for Nicaragua, gives 
his answer: ‘‘The problem here for the present administra- 
tion of the U.S. is not the supposed Cuban or Soviet 
presence in Nicaragua. The great concern of the U.S. 
government is the fact that a revolution has triumphed 


...building a new life for 
themselves on agricultural 
land that has been provided by 
the government. 


} here. This raises the morale for combat and the desire 
{| for change in the nations of the region. And this worries 
}} the North American leaders. All efforts by the Nicaraguan 


The literacy campaign has yielded spectacular results; 
health care has vastly improved; there is an adequate sup- 
ply of basic food items for all people. However, what is 


#) government to dialogue with the Reagan administration 
have been rejected.’’ 
The March, 1983 issue of Sojourners magazine gave 
}} an example of the United States’ refusal to attempt an ac- 
cord: “‘Since the U.S. government accuses Nicaragua of 
shipping arms to El Salvador and uses this to justify its 
- action against Nicaragua, Daniel Ortega proposed a joint 
border patrol with Nicaraguan and U.S. forces on the 
' Honduran border. The effect would be to prevent any 
possible arms flow as well as to protect Nicaragua from 
counter-revolutionary attacks. The U.S. has refused.’’ 
The recent ‘‘Mig scare’’ (an American report — false 
as it turned out — that Nicaragua had imported Russian 
fighter planes) and repeated false charges of religious 
persecution, are part of U.S. strategy to create sympathy 
in the U.S. for its aggression against Nicaragua. There 
can be no question that this is indeed the brutal aggres- 
sion of a giant power against a weaker nation. 
| The Sandinista government does not make any claim 
to perfection. They are more than willing to admit that 
they have made their share of mistakes. But they are learn- 
ing from their mistakes and they have accomplished a 
great deal, against tremendous odds, in the past five years. 


A 


even more exciting is the attitude of hope and pride and 
determination which is displayed by people all over the 
country. I met a group of former fishermen who were 
forced to leave the coast because of air and sea attacks. 
They are building a new life for themselves on agricultural 
land that has been provided by the government. They have 
achieved an envious rate of crop production in their first 
year, and their next project is to build more permanent 
homes. They are hopeful for the future and fiercely deter- 
mined to resist the U.S.-backed Contras ‘‘down to the 
fingernails.”’ 


Religious Freedom One of the major charges made 
by the Reagan administration against the Nicaraguan 
government is that it is guilty of persecution and repres- 
sion of Christianity. I saw no evidence of persecution, 
but my testimony is not very credible since I was only 
there for a few days. However, evangelical Christian 
leaders as well as missionaries, who are there all the time, 
made it clear that religious repression does not exist. There 
have been a couple of local incidents in which some chur- 
ches (particularly Jehovah’s Witness and Mormon) were 
closed because of their opposition to the revolution. 
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continued from previous page 


However, the government realized that this was a mistake 
and have since reopened the churches. 

One evangelical leader testified that both the develop- 
ment work and the evangelization work of the church has 
grown since the revolution. ‘‘The U.S. press say there 
are no Bibles, we cannot preach in freedom, our chur- 
ches are closed, etc. These are nothing but lies. There 
are lots of Bibles. Do you want one? I have a storehouse 
full. Jerry Falwell says there are no Bibles here so we 
sent one to him and invited him to come to Nicaragua and 
see for himself. Then he dedicated his next programme 
to condemning me because his little game of vilifying our 
revolution was upset. We have liberty as Christians to do 
what we want. We have an evangelical radio station broad- 
casting all day.’’ 

The Executive Secretary of the Baptist Convention of 
Nicaragua, Tomas Tellez, told me that his church had 
established nineteen new congregations in the last five 
years, but in the two decades prior to the revolution only 
three churches were started. All the Baptist churches have 
regular evangelistic campaigns, run Sunday School pro- 
grammes, and some have open-air services. They have 
received no complaints about any lack of freedom. He 
said they have more opportunities to share the gospel now 
than they had under the Somoza era because then it was 
dangerous if they tried to help the peasants in the rural 
areas. 

On the Sunday I was in Managua, I attended an adult 
Bible study class at a Baptist church and then went to a 
Mass conducted in the Cathedral where the Archbishop 
presides. In the evening I went to a Campesino Mass in 
a poor section of the city. All of these services were com- 
pletely open to anyone. On the Saturday, I attended a 
special service in the Sports Palace which was held to give 
legal recognition to eighteen different Protestant 
denominations so they could hold property, etc. The ser- 
vice was characterized by informality, extremely en- 
thusiastic singing and evangelistic preaching. Almost 
everyone carried a Bible. Then, in a visit to a large market 
in the city, I saw a preacher holding forth in the open air. 
Inside the market was a stall where Bibles were sold. The 
stack of Bibles on sale was so high I could not see over it. 

Furthermore, Christians have played an important role 
in the leadership of the revolutionary government. Several 
Catholic priests have important portfolios in the govern- 
ment, and a Protestant evangelical leader has just been 
elected to the National Assembly. The Government of 
Nicaragua appreciates the contribution made by churches 
to the rebuilding of society and is very open to sugges- 
tions by church leaders for improved policies and 
programmes. 

If the U.S. administration persists in accusing the 
Nicaraguan government of persecution, then one can on- 
ly conclude that either it has confused Nicaragua with 
some other country or it is deliberately creating a false 
impression. 
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CEPAD and its work CEPAD (Evangelical Com- | 
mittee for Aid and Development) began as a joint effort | 
of Protestant churches to provide emergency relief for | 
200,000 persons displaced by the earthquake in 1972. It 

has continued its strong emphasis on development work, 
and has also become an umbrella group for evangelical — 
churches, almost like a Council of Churches. Out of the 


total of seventy-eight Protestant denominations, forty-two | 


are official members of CEPAD and twenty more work 
through CEPAD. It promotes a variety of co-operative 


work in the areas of development and theological | 


education. 


CEPAD is working with 1,500 evangelical pastors in : 


four hundred communities throughout Nicaragua. It is 


able to use the network of pastors to provide detailed | 


knowledge of local needs in the areas of health, literacy, 
credit, technical knowledge, community organization, 
housing and co-operatives. 

The Director of CEPAD is Dr. Gustavo Parajon who 


‘1s a medical doctor and a lay-pastor of First Baptist Church 


in Managua. He speaks on a radio service each Sunday 
and leads a regular adult Bible class. He helped to found 
CEPAD at the time of the earthquake. 

With its excellent network of local pastors and chur- 
ches, CEPAD is the obvious organization through which 
relief and development projects can be supported by chur- 
ches and other international organizations. 


The Churches’ Response to the Revolu- 
tion The response of the Roman Catholic Church has 
been ambiguous. The majority of the Catholic hierarchy 
is against the revolutionary government because the 
leading lay-people, and best supporters, of the Catholic 
Church are the wealthy middle-class who benefited under 
the Somoza regime. These people have lost many of their 
privileges under the new government. They are now re- 
quired to pay more taxes and higher salaries to workers. 
Also, because of the war and the U.S. disruption of the 
economy, parts and equipment that are necessary for 
business are often not available, not to mention many con- 
sumer goods. This had led to dissatisfaction on the part 


of the wealthy, and they have strongly influenced the at- _ 


titude of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The congregation which I saw at the church where the 
Archbishop presides was obviously well off; many dressed 
in the latest fashions, with expensive jewellery, etc. The 
message that came across through the songs and the homi- 
ly was one of comfort and peace of mind for the 
individual. 

But the Archbishop cannot claim to speak for all 
Catholics in Nicaragua. I met priests and Catholic 
campesinos who are very supportive of the clear stance 
the Sandinistas have taken on behalf of the poor. Several 
bishops are also sympathetic to the revolution. 

As for the Protestant churches, there seems to have been 
three distinct responses to the revolution. 

1. Total involvement in the revolutionary process. Only 
a few Protestant churches have completely identified 
themselves with the revolutionary government. 

2. By far, the majority of the evangelical churches have 


‘A Roman Catholic street 
‘parade in honour of the Virgin 
‘Mary during the Festival of 
)! Purification. 


adopted a ‘‘biblical response’’ of co-operating with the 


if) government as it seeks to serve the needs of the people, 


i} and of denouncing injustice whenever necessary. 


3. A third group has responded to the Revolution in fear 


-) because they perceive the government to be “‘communist’’ 
if) and therefore to be opposed on the principle of 


anti-communism. 
After the government made some mistakes with regard 


to some of these ultra-conservative churches, it decided 


)) that all ecclesiastical relations would be handled through 


-CEPAD. CEPAD leaders make it clear that their pro- 


) gramme has not changed since the Revolution. “We are 


] 
/ 


/not the outcome of the Revolution,’’ 
} Aguirre, 


said Gilberto 
‘rather we were already there and working with 


}) the poor and oppressed before the Revolution. Our com- 


mitment is to the Lord, not to any Revolution or political 
- party. But Christ’s demands are harder than those of any 
| political party. To meet the needs of suffering people 


| means to take up the Cross daily, and that is not easy. 


| 
/ 
! 


The General Secretary of the Baptist Convention clos- 


_ed off our conversation with this significant statement, 


‘‘The principles of the Revolution are almost in complete 


| agreement with the principles of the Christian gospel.”’ 


What North Americans can do The greatest 
desire and need of the Nicaraguan people at this time is 


| to be left alone to build their future, without the in- 


terference and aggression of the U.S. on their borders. 
The violent subversion carried out by the Contras siphons 
off the energy and resources that are desperately needed 
to solve the country’s urgent problems created by decades 
of economic exploitation, political oppression and foreign 


| domination. So the one great overriding request from 


evangelical Christians in Nicaragua is this: “‘Please do 
everything you can to get the United States off our backs.”’ 
Sixto Ulloa put it this way: ‘Christians in North America 


must realize that approval of Reagan is approval of death 


- in Central America. Tell them this. This is the most im- 
_ portant education work you can do.”’ 


t 


Here are some specific requests, most of which are 


direct quotes from evangelical Christians. 


1. Please make it possible for Canadians to come here. 
It is important that they come and see and learn how we 
live and work and worship. 

2. Send us people to work with us, but they must be peo- 
ple who can understand that we are evangelical Christians. 
We do not want a ‘“‘North American Revolutionary”’ but 
one who understands who we are. We are conservative 
and evangelical and not very progressive. One who comes 
must come with the spirit of learning, not teaching; a per- 
son who can live with our humble churches and share in 
their joy and sorrow. We need one who will speak in 
biblical terms, not political terms; someone who will walk 
with the people and not run ahead of them. 

3. Yes, we need shipments of medicines and supplies, 
but not if that would serve to salve your consciences and 
siphon energy and attention away from the number one 
issue: the war waged by the U.S. against our people and 
the need to change U.S. attitudes and policies. 

4. Why not invite a Nicaraguan pastor to go to Canada 
on a speaking tour? They will be glad to share the story 
of what is happening in their country. 

5. Pray for us and pray for Ronald Reagan. God loves 
the sinner but hates the sin. So I pray that God will forgive 
Reagan his sins and change his mind and heart. 

6. There is a projected heavy shortage of medicines and 
medical equipment in 1985 because of the U.S. blockade. 
We desperately need medicines that are used in a war 
situation. Also, antibiotics and vitamins are needed. 


Conclusion People continue to suffer in Nicaragua. 
Our fellow Christians are under attack there, attack that 
is coming not from the Sandinista Government but from 
the government of the United States. It seems to me that 
if we care at all about the oneness of the Body of Christ 
and the biblical imperative for justice, we will take clear 
steps to stand with our fellow Christians and all citizens 
of Nicaragua, by informing ourselves about the situation 
there and using whatever influence we have to bring about 
a change in the policy of the United States government. 


O 
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Back to th 


An exit interview wil 
Dr james saver 


Dr. James Sauer, Co-ordinator of the Committee on Church Gre 
recently announced his resignation from that position in order to a 
a call to be minister of the congregation of St. David-St. Martin ii 
tawa, Ontario. He left to take up his new work on February 3rd. In 
of the fact that the Committee on Church Growth has another six } 
left on its mandate from General Assembly, an interview with Dr. § 
as to his thoughts on his work and the future of his Committee was 


Editor: Dr. Sauer, why after serving four years as the 
Co-ordinator of the Committee on Church Growth have 
you decided to leave and to return to parish work? The 
Committee has, after all, a ten year mandate. 


James Sauer: At the end of three years, which was 
the term of my original appointment, (I’m the only one 
around church offices with a term appointment) the Com- 
mittee asked me to stay for the rest of the mandate and 
as my wife and I thought the issues over, it became more 
and more obvious that life, for us, is in the parish. So 
the basic decision is not to leave the Committee, but to 
go back to the parish. There’s a lot embedded in that 
affirmation. 


E: What do you think that your decision to leave will do 
to the future of your Committee? We are facing another, 
rather large, deficit this year: do you think that there is 
any way that the Committee’s future work is endangered? 


JS: 1 don’t think so, Jim. I think that it will be healthy 
for the Committee. In fact, on the basis of my experience, 
I have become a supporter of the idea of terms for staff 
people in the national resourcing positions. I think that 
there will be another vision, a new way of looking at 
issues, at problems....a different set of skills which will 
benefit the Committee and its mandate. I think that a very 
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firm foundation has been laid, new directions struck 
I think that it is time now for those new directions ° 
developed by someone with a different set of skill 


E: Looking back, what do you see as the success 
high-points in your term as Co-ordinator, and what 
been the biggest disappointments? 


JS: 1 think that there have been several successes. 
such speaks for itself, that is, we have grown, whicl 
shown that The Presbyterian Church in Canada, by 
tue-of being Presbyterian, doesn’t have to die. 

Along with that has been the Committee’s functi 
a catalyst within the national church structures, and w 
congregations, to show that there are alternative wa 
getting on with the church’s life and with its work. 
third function, which has been a research function 
been a success. I don’t think that we can ever go 
to some of the misconceptions we had as to why we 
declining: I think that the work of research has expl 
those quite effectively. I also think that many of the: 
Boards and committees have benefited from that resé 
and that’s been a helpful thing. 

The greatest disappointment, I think, is that the ct 
is less amenable to change than I have ever realiz 
my life. It’s difficult not only to do things in a diff 


’s difficult even to get people to see that things can 
2 in a different way. The second disappointment 
into that, philosophical more than pragmatic, and 
realizing to what extent a Christendom model 
es all we do and say as a church. 


ould you elaborate on what you mean by a 
‘tendom model?’ 


1e idea that somehow we live within a Christian 
-or at least within a Christian society and that real- 
undamental problem is one of commitment to that 
rather than realizing that Christendom no longer 
— i.e., that the vast majority of people do not even 
9 get on with what our agenda is. 
Christendom model goes all through our church. 
yt just held by the laity but is very deeply held by 
tgy — certainly held by the Colleges and 50 Wyn- 
3 we serve the church. That realization has been 
disappointment. I find it difficult to believe that 
in live in a modern world and believe that Christen- 
xists; but we seem to function quite well believing 


| third disappointment, and again, it’s more 
dphical than pragmatic, is realizing to what extent 
people believe that wherever the ‘action’ is in the 
1, it’s somewhere other than the parish...that it’s 
as...that it’s here in church offices. 


yu’ve served overseas too, have you not? 


es. 

a lack of affirmation for parish ministry and I think 
qparts the motivation for going back — to say that 
is a life after SO Wynford. 

| that’s not changed much in four years, though I 
it may be in the process of change. 


hat’s not changed much in four years? 


n affirmation that ministry begins, or that there is 
hentic ministry, vis-a-vis and through congregations; 
is not simply a hand-holding operation and a source 
porting the real action elsewhere in the Kingdom. 
e parish is the point of action. It’s strange and 
ar to think of the number of people who have ac- 
| me by saying “*‘You’re going back to the parish?”’ 
t’s a retreat or a turning away from something more 
tant. Really, I think that the vision ought to be that 
rish is the front-line of the church and that it’s not 
ing back’’ but a ‘‘return to.”’ 


hat will your Committee be doing now toward fin- 
4 successor? 


Ont lines 


JS: Depending on what happens at the February Executive 
Meeting of the Administrative Council — if they say that 
the Co-ordinator should be considered a member of ex- 
ecutive staff — then we will be going through the stan- 
dard process of replacing senior executive staff — cir- 
cularizing presbyteries, then going through an interview- 
ing process. 

E: Otherwise? Will your Committee simply carry on as 
it has? 

JS: The Committee is going to carry on. One of the things 
that makes it different from the Boards of the church, I 
suppose, is that we are a working committee, and every 
function that I perform as Co-ordinator will be perform- 
ed by members of the Committee. That includes doing 
workshops. There are several dozen workshops schedul- 
ed between now and General Assembly, and I will have 
part in only one. Committee members like Terry Ingram, 
Chuck Congram, Dennis Oliver, Sheila Kirkland (a 
laywoman from Calgary) will be doing these workshops. 
The sort of administrative, bureaucratic things that go on 
by virtue of our being part of church offices will also be 
carried, at least one major resource will be ready by 
Assembly time, prepared by a committee member...The 
way the Committee set itself up from the beginning, as 
being a working committee as opposed to a policy com- 
mittee, is paying dividends during the interim, and very 
little is going to be lost, in the short run, because there 
isn’t a full-time Co-ordinator. 


E: Do you plan to maintain your interest in Church 
Growth and the work of the Committee? 


JS: Uhave to say yes to that. I think that the first priority 

is obviously parish ministry but parish ministry is of itself 
either growing or decaying — so yes, I can’t but help 
preserve an interest in church growth. I also intend to 
preserve my interest in religious research. I’ve had several 
people ask if I would participate in various kinds of 
research projects and it’s going to be much easier, in many 
ways, in Ottawa, because a lot of the research we do has 
lay people, particularly from Ottawa, involved in it. One 
of the fears people voiced when I resigned was over the 
loss of that research function within our church and I don’t 
think that it will be lost, provided people will continue 
to say that it’s valuable, it’s important and we want to 
continue having it done. 


E: Thank you, Dr. Sauer, and may God bless your 
ministry in Ottawa. 
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A conversation with Dr. Kac 


John Stapert photo 


From prison to challenge 


by John Stapert 


Dr. Kao’s case opens the windows on a struggle that 
envelops all Christians, but especially Presbyterians, in 
Taiwan — that tobacco-leaf shaped island ninety miles 
from Mainland China that became the haven for Chiang 
Kai-Shek and his Republic of China (ROC) government 
in 1947. At that time, communism was sweeping down 
from the north, and although the Allies had won the war, 
democracy’s forces had lost the Chinese mainland. 
Taiwan, however, became available because it had been 
under Japanese control. As part of the treaty that ended 
the war, Japan turned Taiwan over to the ROC. 

The Presbyterian Church in Taiwan was already well 
established when the Mainlanders, as they are still general- 
ly called, came to Taiwan with the ROC. The Presbyterian 
Church received its start from British and Canadian mis- 
sionaries in 1865. In 1947 its membership consisted 
primarily of Taiwanese people whose ancestors came to 
the island two hundred years ago and of ‘‘mountain peo- 
ple,’’ as Taiwan’s aboriginal tribes are called. 

The Taiwanese hoped for real freedom when the 
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‘“My name is Kao,”’ he says in greeting (pro- 
nouncing it ‘‘Gah-oh’’). Dr. C.M. Kao is 
General Secretary of the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan. Until last August 15, he was also 
a prisoner of the government of Taiwan, hav- 
ing served four years of a seven-year 
sentence. He is now on parole. 


Japanese were sent packing, but they have since endured 
hardships under their Mainlander cousins. There is no 
more visible critic of the ROC’s human rights record than 
the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, which sees its 
members struggling with the Mandarin language (im- 
posed by the Mainlanders on all schools), with their under- 
representation in government offices, and with other forms 
of oppression. The Presbyterians have issued a series of 
public statements on behalf of human rights — in 1971, 
1975, and 1977. Those statements have called for free 
elections, for guaranteed freedom of religion, and for 
making Taiwan a free and independent country. 

Each of these statements has caused a stir, but especially 
the 1977 one that suggests that Taiwan be separated from 
Mainland China. That suggestion runs counter to the ROC 
government’s persistent claim that it must eventually 
return to the mainland to rule all China. This tension, in 
fact, lay behind the arrest and imprisonment of Dr. Kao 
in 1980. 

The specific charge against Kao was that he was har- 


yi 


. 


boring a criminal — Mr. Shi Mingde. Shi Mingde was 
wanted by the government for sedition; basically his pro- 
motion of the viewpoint that Taiwan should become a free 
and independent country. Kao has said, both before his 
arrest and since his release, that he saw Shi Mingde only 
once, and that was in a restaurant. He has insisted that 
‘their conversation was confidential because Kao was in 
‘the role of a pastor. Kao has also insisted that he advised 
Shi Mingde to turn himself in to the police because he 
had not actually done anything wrong. While awaiting his 
own trial, Kao apparently signed a confession that was 
entered as evidence against him. Opinion about the validity 
of that confession is disputed. 
_ Throughout Kao’s imprisonment, he was the subject of 
many prayers by Christians in his own land and around 
‘the world. The government there was simultaneously 
under considerable pressure from world opinion for its 
apparent denial of religious freedom and its suppression 
_of human rights. Since Kao’s parole, that pressure has 
relaxed, and Christians have generally rejoiced. 
Visiting Kao in Taipei, I remarked first at his strong 
appearance and enquired about his health, about which 
“many outside Taiwan have ex- 
pressed concern. His unexpected 
release gave him little time to ad- 
just to life outside of prison 
before he was expected to meet 
with people and undertake a 
rigorous speaking schedule. ‘‘I 
was given one hour’s notice about 
_ my release,’’ Kao responded. *‘A 
- guard came to my cell and said, 
‘Pack your things together. 
**At that moment, I had three 
thoughts,’’ Kao continued. 
‘First, I thought, ‘I will be 
transferred to another federal 
_ prison.’ Second, I thought, ‘I will 
be sent to a training centre for 
political prisoners.’ Third, I 
thought, ‘I will be sent to Green 
Island.’ ’’ Green Island is the 
location of a prison in which in- 
mates are isolated in solitary 


confinement. 
“*You thought of all the bad 


possibilities,’’ I responded, and 
Kao smiled. He had later learned 
that on the evening prior to his 
release, the Vice-President of 
Taiwan called some Presbyterian 
Church leaders to his office to 
advise them that the release 
would come “‘sometime soon.”’ 
The prison had also called Mrs. 
Kao, who normally visited her husband on Wednesdays, 
asking her to come somewhat later in the day than her 
usual time. She was not told why. 

When the director of the prison called Kao in, he said, 
‘‘Congratulations, and I hope I don’t see you again.’’ That 


j 
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On the third day of his release, 
Dr. and Mrs. Kao were photographed 
in Dr. Kao’s office. 


was when Kao learned he would leave the prison, and 
he immediately became a celebrity. Presbyterians 
throughout Taiwan wanted to hear him speak, and he has 
maintained a fast pace of domestic travels and speaking 
engagements almost from the day he stepped out of his 
cell. 

‘‘While I was in prison, I kept hearing rumours about 
possibly being released,’ Kao said, “‘but they never came 
true. Finally, I decided I would just accept the fact that 
I was there, and I would not believe anything about be- 
ing released unless it actually happened. Prison required 
a very simple lifestyle, and I had adapted to that.’’ 

While in prison, Kao was permitted one hour of exer- 
cise a week outside his cell. He was permitted to write 
one letter a week, with a maximum of 300 Chinese 
characters — about 225 English words. ‘‘At first,’’ he 
said, “‘I waited until the day the letter would go out, and 
then I began to write it. I wasted some of those letters, 
because they were not ready to be sent when the time 
came.’’ He was trying to write carefully, both to convey 
his thoughts accurately to the recipient and to avoid in 
curring the authorities’ displeasure for writing something 
of which they disapproved. ‘‘It 
became a good discipline,’’ he 
now reflects, “‘trying to write 300 
characters well. I began to write 
several days in advance, going 
through a number of rough drafts 
before producing the final copy.”’ 

‘*Now it is important to visit 
friends,’’ he says, ‘‘and to con- 
sider together how to make the 
church more pleasing to the Lord. 


There is discord in the church.”’ 
Kao sees the first priority of the 


Presbyterian Church in Taiwan as 
evangelism. ““‘We have to com- 
municate the gospel if we are go- 
ing to build up society. The 
gospel makes ‘new beings.’ 
Evangelism is the most important 
thing. 

‘*The second thing is Christian 
education. The government has 
increased mandatory education in 
this country from sixth grade to 
ninth grade, but there are pro- 
blems,’’ Kao said. Critics allege 
that children are trained to be like 
machines; the whole person is not 
taught. ““We have to educate with 
biblical faith and biblical truth.”’ 
Kao believes the church can have 
a role in educating holistically so 
that children do not grow up to be 
like machines. 

‘*Third is social service,’’ said Kao. He has a deep con- 
cern for human rights, for democracy, and for religious 
freedom. ‘‘The church is not a political organization. The 
church is a community of Christians; it is a community 
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From prison... 
continued trom previous page 


of love, faith, and hope. The church does not belong to 
the KMT (short for Kuomintang, the only political party 
permitted in Taiwan), but it also does not belong to the 
Non-party (an anti-K MT group that has arisen to promote 
political candidates and challenge the KMT). This is very 
difficult, because expressions of human rights are not 
understood. The church just says what is right. If the 
government promotes bad policies, we have to speak out 
INVOVE:. 4) 

Kao spoke of the ‘‘Ten Plus One’’ programme that his 
denomination adopted five years ago. Its intention was 
to gain one member each year for each ten members in 
the church, a programme that would have doubled the 
church’s membership in ten years. ‘‘Has it succeeded?”’ 
I asked. 

‘‘Four years ago we had 170,000 baptized members,”’ 
he answered; ‘‘now we have about 190,000. This is great 
progress, especially in this time. Some other denomina- 
tions have gained, but in general their memberships have 
been level. 

‘*My imprisonment did hurt efforts at growth, but small 
groups have helped. You have to remember, too, that at- 
tendance on Sunday mornings is often greater than a 
church’s membership. 

‘*The Kaohsiung incident gave some opportunities for 
conversation between university students and our pastors, 
and some growth has come out of that. The imprisonment 
and the government’s publicity also kept some students 
away. So there was both good and bad that came out of 
the imprisonment in terms of church growth.”’ 

The Kaohsiung incident that Kao mentioned occurred 
in 1979. It is sometimes called the Formosa magazine in- 
cident because that publication, now shut down by the 
government, took an editorial position in favour of a free 
and independent Taiwan. Public rallies were held in the 
industrial city of Kaohsiung in support of this position and 
in support of restored public elections. A rally on 
December 10, 1979, became a confrontation with police. 
Accounts vary as to who was responsible for the resulting 
disturbance and how many people were hurt, but forty- 
seven people were eventually imprisoned in connection 
with the incident, of which nine remain behind bars. 

The leader of the demonstration was Shi Mingde, who 
is now in solitary confinement on Green Island. The in- 
cident received widespread publicity, and both church 
leaders and government officials still refer to it in 
conversations. 


W ith regard to Christian education, which Kao 

mentioned as his second priority, he stated, 
‘“There is a weakness in the Western materials that have 
for so long been translated for our people; the words can 
be translated, but the cultural context is different. Our 


current materials emphasize personal devotion, but they 
are weak in what a person should do in society. The 
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church must teach children how to be good Christians in © 
this society. The Christian faith is not abstract; it is con- — 
crete. Christian ethics must be more than non-smoking, — 
non-drinking, and non-movies.’”’ 4 

Kao’s point about the Christian education materials was — 
more than substantiated in a separate conversation with — 
Dr. Georgine Caldwell, a Canadian Presbyterian mis- 
sionary who teaches Christian education at Taiwan — 
Theological College. After twenty years of teaching, she — 
finally has enough graduates and good current students 
to write original materials. She stressed the importance 
of having Christian education materials whose setting is 
the culture in which the students will be taught. 

‘*The church should also be involved in conversations — 
about human rights,’’ Kao continued. The sacred mission _ 
of the church is to be a peacemaker. We must talk to — 
government officials about the future of Taiwan. I want 
a democratic country filled with justice, freedom, and 


at 


ill be taught. 


love. Everyone’s human rights and dignity must be 
respected. 

_ ‘Also, we must talk with Non-party members, not 
neglect them, so that we can be a bridge between these 
two groups (the KMT and its opponents). The first steps 
| in these conversations may be difficult.’’ 

Kao then referred to one of Taiwan’s major interna- 
tional difficulties — diplomatic recognition. The Republic 
of China government — the one that moved from China’s 
“mainland to the island of Taiwan in 1947 with Chiang Kai- 
Shek — is now recognized by fewer than forty other 
governments. None is a major power. The United Na- 
tions admitted Red China a number of years ago, and the 

United States, following President Nixon’s initiatives and 
the ping-pong matches, recognized the Peking govern- 
ment, under President Carter. That is still a very sore point 
with the ROC government. 

‘‘We must emphasize Taiwan’s renewed participation 
in the international community,’’ Kao said, ‘‘in order to 
contribute to the justice and peace of all mankind. Taiwan 
should not be isolated. Diplomatically, this is difficult, 
but being a model democratic country for these 18 million 
people may gradually bring recognition from other 
governments.’ 

Looking at the whole set of events from the southern 
Taiwan city of Tainan, PCC missionary Ted Ellis sees 
the fruits of Kao’s four years in prison. “‘I see a greater 

depth of harmony between his spiritual insight, his 
courage to speak out with kindness and strength, and his 
concern for political and social concerns,’’ Ellis says. Ellis 
teaches Greek at Tainan Theological College, where he 
has served since 1976. Ellis, a ‘son’ of Fairview 


Dr. Caldwell stresses the importance of having Christian educa- 
tion materials whose setting is the culture in which the students 


_publisher of the Church Herald, official 


Ted Ellis cautions that, now that Dr. Kao has been released, the 
church’s problem will be maintaining concern for the nine who 
are still in prison. 


Presbyterian Church in Vancouver, British Columbia, first 
went to Taiwan in 1973. His wife, Marilyn, is from Ver- 
non, B.C. The Ellises’ two’children — in grades six and 
three — are with them in Tainan. 

Ellis cautions that the problem for the Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, now that Dr. Kao is released, will be 
how to maintain its concern for the nine who are still in 
prison. ‘‘We don’t have the same vested interest in them 
as in Kao,”’ he points out. To this Ellis adds the caution 
that materialism also threatens the church there. Although 
the church itself is not rich, many of its members are 
‘comfortably off, and materialism is a temptation. There 
is also not much vision beyond Taiwan — for example, 
for the drought in Africa.”’ 

On January Ist, 1985, Dr. Kao began assuming his nor- 
mal duties in the Presbyterian Church’s office. The pro- 
blems Ellis cites are among those that he and the church 
will face. Kao looks forward to addressing these and to 
carrying out the mission he has received from God — to 
love truth, his countrymen, and all the people of the world. 


O 


The Rev. Dr. John Stapert is editor and 


magazine of the Reformed Church in 
America. He is currently president of the 
Associated Church Press. In November, 1984, 
Dr. Stapert was one of nine religious leaders 
from the United States who visited with 
Taiwan’s governmental leadership regarding 
human rights, freedom of religion, and the 
role of religion in social change. 


Courtesy: Board of World Mission 
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\ \ / hile you are reading these words, three 
hectares — over seven acres — of the 

world’s forests will disappear! So begins the pro- 
posal for global reforestation that is the key pro- 
ject being developed for the United Nations In- 
ternational Youth Year (IY Y), 1985. The themes 
for TYY are Participation, Development, and 
Peace. What does that mean to us in the church? 
As with many other International Years, [YY 
is only the beginning of a long-range emphasis that 
focuses on the future and the generations who will 
live in the world created today. Youth have been 
defined by the United Nations as young people 
ages fifteen to twenty-four. It is estimated that 
there are 857 million people in that age range, one 
person in every five. Over half of this number live 
in Asia. Over 600 million of these young people 
are found in the developing regions of the world 
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(Africa, Asia, Latin America). In the past tw 


- years this age group has increased sixty-seven pe 


cent faster than the total population increase. — 


Participation, Development 
Peace The three themes for the year hav 
the virtue of being simple while complex. Par 
ticipation means that young people are treate 
equally, and accepted within the community an 
understand the workings of their community, ar 
involved at all levels of the community, and ar 
part of the general development for the welfar 
of the community. We have called this empower 
ment. Young people have a right to be include 
in the decisions and discussions that affect thei 
lives and the future of their community. They hav 
the right to be taken seriously and to have valu 
given to their participation. 


Development is a much harder concept to 
define. It is growth, it is change, it is progress, it is in- 
Aovation, it is education for the future. Economic develop- 
ment is the concept most often thought of — the use of 
natural and human resources. It is a concept often 
associated with the Third World, but looking at teenage 
‘inemployment, particularly of minority teenagers, shows 
‘us that development is also a concern in North America. 
_ Peace is the concept without which the other two will 
not happen. M. Sharif, in an address to a gathering of 
non-governmental agencies at a conference on Interna- 
tional Youth Year at the United Nations in September, 
1983, told this story written by a young person from the 
United States for a World Peace Essay Contest: 
_ “‘TfI had the opportunity to speak to the world leaders, 
I think at first I would not speak at all. Instead I would 
take with me a newborn baby deep in sleep. I would walk 
before each of them so they could see the baby breathe 
a breath or two. Then I would say: ‘You have just look- 
ed into the face of peace.’ Leaders of today’s world, when 
you plan your budget for world hunger, please be sure 
this baby has enough to eat. When you make your bombs 
which blow up, maim and kill, please arrange them so 
‘none of them hurts this baby. When you discuss your pro- 
blems, please do it softly so you will not wake this baby. 
When you sell your wares, buy your weapons, think of 
‘this child’s perfect face and remember to keep it unscrat- 
-ched. When you imprison your enemies and cage them, 
remember this child’s easy emotions. Then ask yourself 
why any mother’s child should be less free than this child. 
_ ‘Then when one of the leaders would ask me, as Iam 
‘sure one of the leaders would, ‘who is this child who 
deserves such consideration?’ I’d turn to them and say, 
“This baby is Irish, sir, a little child from Belfast. No, 
‘the child is from Lebanon, his family was massacred. No, 
this child is a black child from a burned tenement in the 
Bronx. No, a third world baby whose country I do not 
know. No sir, this is your baby and your baby’s baby and 
forever on. This child is the past and this child is the pre- 
‘sent. You gentlemen and madams, you will decide if this 
child is the future’.’’ Peace is understanding, justice, 
equality, participation, and development. It is dynamic. 
This story sums up the need for young people to par- 
ticipate in the decisions made today that will affect how 
the world will live in the future. Because they are the pre- 
sent, they must be involved in planning for the future. 


I 
! 


Tree-planting A tree-planting project is one way 
that you can participate locally in an international pro- 
ject. Planting trees is a perfect example of participating 
now, while planning for the future. Trees are essential 
for their economic value and their part in an overall, 
healthy ecology. More than one-and-one-half-billion peo- 
ple rely on firewood for fuel for cooking and warmth. 
Trees provide food, fodder, fuel, building materials, paper 
products, and raw materials for pharmaceuticals. Scien- 
tists claim that almost half the oxygen we breathe is pro- 
duced by trees. Trees help prevent erosion, flooding, and 
drought and provide shelter for many endangered species. 

The goal of the project is to plant one-hundred-million 
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continued from previous page 


trees in 1985. Young people themselves will be the ma- 

jor actors, planting and nurturing the trees. 

The United Nations Tree Planting Project suggests the 
following plan of action: The Tree Project: What you can 
do — 

1. Contact your own organization and if they have not 

already agreed to sponsor the campaign, have them do so. 

2. Contact local branches of other youth-serving organiza- 

tions (i.e. Scouts, 4-H, YMCA, YWCA) and work 

together to: 

¢ identify areas where deforestation is taking place; ap- 
proach your local government to find out where such 
areas are; 

e find out the best kinds of trees to plant from your city 
environmental agency or county agricultural extension 
service; 

® obtain seedlings 
a. in industrialized countries: local banks and other in- 

stitutions and organizations will often help in such 
a project; 

b. in developing countries: the governments, United 
Nations agencies, and non-governmental organiza- 
tions working in the field can all help; 

¢ arrange for suitable planting areas such as: village 
squares; around schools, public buildings.and places 
of worship; along highways; public property ap- 
propriate for woodlots; other suitable areas; 

¢ Jaunch an educational campaign, particularly involv- 
ing both youth organizations and rural communities in 
assisting with the planting and nurturing of trees; 

¢ follow up, including watering the seedlings and monitor- 
ing the progress. 

Write to Youth and Young Adult Program, Board of 
Congregational Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, On- 
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tario, M3C 1J7, and inform us of your project as well’ 
as any field reforestation project you know about. Include 
the name of the organization, address, location and pro-_ 
ject co-ordinator. i, 

This is a good project with which to begin to teach 
young people the concept *‘Think globally, act locally.”’ 


Programme Ideas Because the United Nations © 
is hoping that member nations will plan their own ways 
to observe IYY, there are not many large, international © 
gatherings planned. One way to participate globally is by” 
a pilgrimage to Taize, France, during July and August, - 
1986. This international community of Protestant 
brothers, dedicated to reconciliation among young peo- | 
ple, will hold a World Pilgrimage — first in Madras, In-- 
dia, in mid-December, 1985, and then in France in the 7 
summer of 1986. See the resource list at the end of this © 
article for their address. 
1985 is a good year to get involved with Young Chris- — 
tians for Global Justice (YCGJ). YCGJ is an ecumenical © 
movement of young people from the United States and 
Canada to advocate peace and justice in those countries. — 
Present plans project annual meetings in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, in 1986, and Atlanta, Georgia, in 1987. | 
For more information, see the resource list. 
The Joint Educational Development Youth Staff Team — 
is producing an issue packet to help churches celebrate 
IYY. Done in co-operation with the National Council of - 
the Churches of Christ (NCCC), it will be available from © 
the Board of Congregational Life in the Youth Ministry © 
Resource Kit in May, 1985. j 
The Future It has been said, ‘‘We have not in- 
herited the earth from our fathers (and mothers); we have — 
borrowed it from our children.’’ [YY is a time for young 
people, with the help of caring adults, to begin to take - 
their place in the decision-making process of their church — 
and their community, to be recognized as full members ! 
of the community, and to accept the challenge and respon- — 
sibility of membership, to say what kind of future young ~ 
people want, to grasp for it, and to tell the world what — 
they are willing to do to achieve participation, develop- 
ment, and peace. 
Resources | 
Youth Ministry Resource Kit: This kit includes the TYY — 
Issue Packet. It is available for $8.00 from the Board of © 
Congregational Life, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, On- | 
tario, M3C 1J7. j 
Letter from Taize, Taize Community: In the United States, — 
write for letter from Taize, 2150 Almaden Road 114, San | 
Jose, California, 95215. $5.00 per year. 
Young Christians for Global Justice, 600 Jarvis Street, — 
| 


Toronto, Ontario, M4Y 2J6. q 


Mary Lee Talbot is co-director, Youth and Young Adult Program, ; 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). Brant Loper is Associate Secretary of 
The Board of Congregational Life, The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


In the autumn of 1984 a new church was born. Not an un- 
usual event in The Presbyterian Church in Canada, but this 
church is something special. It is not in a new suburban de- 
velopment, noris it even in a smaller town. It is in a rural area - 
the Slocan Valley of British Columbia. Why would we start a 
country church, when the rural population is declining, not 
growing? There are several good reasons. Unlike other rural 
areas, the Slocan Valley has seen an increase in population 
over the past number of years, and the planning indicates 
that this will continue. In addition, this area is presently under- 
churched, and there is a need that can be met. And perhaps 

Cont’d‘on page 2 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUDGET 


Many Presbyterians contribute regularly, or irregularly, to 
the “General Assembly Budget”, sometimes referred to as 
“The Red Side of the Envelope” or simply “Missions”. And 
many ask: “What happens to my gifts to the G.A.B.?” Some 
want to know: “How much of it goes overseas?” And some 
ask: “Why should we support the national Church when we 
haven’t enough to meet our own congregational needs?” To 
help answer such questions, in this issue we have attempted 
to show diagramatically, in a somewhat simplified way, how 
our gifts to the G.A.B. reach out to others in mission and 
service as well as support our congregational ministries, 
through the Board of World Mission, the Board of 
Congregational Life, Theological Education, etc. Through 
the G.A.B. we can all share in the total ministry of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, at home, and around the 
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NEW LOOK 


MISSION 
UPDATE 


has been published and 
distributed by the Board of 
World Mission for the past six 
years. With this issue it begins to 
appear quarterly (March, June, 
September and December) as a 
centre supplement in_ the 
Presbyterian Record. We are 
grateful to the Record 
Committee, its Editor and Staff, 
for the opportunity to distribute 
Mission Update to so many 
Presbyterian homes. We hope 
that you enjoy it, and that it will 
continue to stimulate interest in 
Mission throughout the Church. 
Your reactions and responses 
will be welcomed. 


FOCUS 
ON pages6to8 


A Church is Born (Cont’d.) 


most important of all, the two “sister” churches, First Church in Nelson and St. 
Andrew's in Slocan had a vision that they wanted to turn into as a reality. Slocan 
Park is half an hour from both churches - too far to be adequately served by either. 
For the past several summers they have held Daily Vacation Bible Schools in the 
area, and done a great deal of door to door survey work, inviting the people of the 
community to take part. One of the elders of Slocan Church, Doug Swanson, a 
candidate for the ministry, accepted appointment as a summer student, and then 
agreed to defer starting his studies at the Vancouver School of Theology for one 
year, in order to help start the new Church, building on the summer’s ministry. 
And so one Sunday in October, the organizing service of the new congregation 
was held. It continues with Sunday School, adult Bible study and prayer, and a 
programme of outreach to the community. The work has the sponsorship and 
encouragement of the Presbytery of Kootenay, and is assisted financially under 
the Presbytery Incentive Programme adopted by the last General Assembly for 
starting new congregations. 


- by Ralph Kendall 


A LESSON IN SHARING 


After a drive in the mountains outside of Kathmandu, Nepal, 3 Canadians 


stopped for a picnic lunch. Just as they finished their lunch they saw three small 
children coming towards them from the poor village nearby. The oldest was no © 


more than five years old. Tied to her back with ragged cloth was a baby about ten 
months old. Beside her walked a two year old boy whose stomach was grossly 
distended and whose hair stood straight out from his head, symptoms of 
advanced malnutrition. They sat in the dirt about ten feet away from the 
picnickers. An orange was offered and received. The little girl hungrily tore away 
the skin and began separating the sections of the orange. The first section was 
passed behind her back to the baby. The second one went to the two year old 
beside her. The third one went into her own mouth. This continued until there was 
only one section left. This she divided in half and gave to each of the other 
children. She had very little, but what she had she shared. 

Is this not a lesson in mission for all of us? We have been given much. To share 


it with others is both a duty and a privilege. From those to whom much has been : 


given much shall be required. 


- by Glen Davis 


THREE SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF MISSIONS 


THREE SUPERINTENDENTS OF MISSIONS will terminate their service with the - 


Board of World Mission this spring. The Rev. Malcolm Mark (left) will retire at the 


end of May after 25 years as Superintendent in Western Canada and Ontario, the — 


Rev. Malcolm McLean (centre) retires at the end of March after 17 years as 
Superintendent in Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario, and the Rev. Dr. Calvin 


Doka (right) is resigning at the end of March after 17 years as Superintendent in — 
Alberta and British Columbia. The Board of World Mission is deeply grateful for © 


the dedicated service of these men over many years. 


MISSION UPDATE Published by: Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7__ Tel. (416) 441-1111 


Editor: Murray L. Garvin / Assistant: Carole J. Halsey / Artist: Ray Appel 


Extra copies available from the Board of World Mission at the following rates: 25 copies of one issue: $1.50, 25 copies of four issues (one year) $5.00. Single Subscription, one year: $3.00 — 
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The creator of PRESBIANA 
JONES is Ray Appél, artist for 
Mission Update. Ray is a 
graduate in Animation from 
Sheridan College, and _ is 
presently in the Degree-diploma 
programme of Ewart College. 
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area of India. 


MRS. AKSA WILSON 


Mrs. Wilson is a daughter of 
1 the late Rev. Tezlo, one of the 
early ministers in the Bhil 
Mission of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. After 
studying in Amkhut School 
and the Helen MacDonald 
Memorial Girls High School 
in Jhansi, she took training in 
7 an English-medium School 
of Nursing in Nadiad, 
Gujarat State, and her Mid- 
-| wifery Course in Bombay, re- 
1 turning to serve on the staff 
of Jobat Christian Hospital. 

While serving in this capacity she married Mr. Wilson 
Herbert. They have three sons. Further training qualified 
her to become the Director of Nursing Services in the 
Jobat Hospital, a position which she still holds. 

She is an active member of the Jobat Church and of the 
Women’s Fellowship for Christian Service, with great con- 
cern for the Christian instruction of youth. 


REV. SAMUEL TEZLO 


Before his birth Samuel's father and mother, the Rev. 
Tezlo and Methali bai, dedicated him to God’s service. He 
received his early education in Amkhut School and at- 
tended High School in Alirajpur. After this he enrolled in 
the Bible School in Jhansi. Padre Samuel tells us it was 
while he was studying in the Bible School he experienced 
his Call to the ministry of the Church. He later attended 
Union Bible Seminary in Yeotmal, Maharashtra; and re- 
ceived the Licientiate of Theology (L.Th.) standing. He 
was ordained and appointed to be minister in Zion Church, 
Jobat. 

He married Sumali Dhalsingh, a nurse in Jobat Hospi- 
tal. 

Samuel Padre later became pastor of Amkhut Church, 
where his father had been the minister for some fifteen 
years. In 1970 Padre Samuel was present at the Inaugura- 
tion of the Church of North India. 

A recent transfer of ministers sent Samuel Padre back 
to Jobat where he is currently ministering. He also acts as 
“Dean” of the Vindhya-Satpura Deanery of the Diocese of 
Bhopal, Church of North India. 


What better way to get to know a country than by getting to know its people? To assist us in this,| 
Miss Agnes Hislop has written the following profiles of several leaders of the Church in the Jobat | 


MR. WILSON HERBERT i 


Son of a “compounder” (locally-trained neon 
nurse) who served in Jobat Hospital during its early years 
of the 1920's, Wilson’s ambition was to be a doctor. After 
two years of study of Science in College he was interview- 
ed but not accepted as a student at Ludhiana Christian 
Medical College. He then took a Course to become a Lab=) 
oratory Technician. On graduation he began serving at 
Jobat Christian Hospital, eventually becoming head of the 
staff in this department. Studying privately he succeede¢ 
in completing the B.Sc. degree, an M.A. in Economics 
and a Course in Hospital Administration. He thus becam 
qualified to serve as full-time Business Manager of Joba 
Christian Hospital, a position which he has held for several 
years. $. 

Married to Mrs. Aksa Wilson, he is an elder in Zion. 
Church, Jobat, and an able interpreter into the Hindi lan= 


guage. 


i 
¢ 
: 
MR. MANBHAWAN VER SINGH i 


m= Son of Ver Singh Master, who 
taught all of his working years 
in Madha and Jobat Primal 
‘| Schools, Manbhawan Master 
studied in both schools, then 
went to Rasalpura Christia 
Boys High School to com= 
plete his education. In a group 
of Bhil Christian young men 
he attended a_ two-ye 
Teacher Training vo ye 
conducted by Miss_ Irene 
Stringer in the early 50’s. Foi 
a number of years he taught 
3rd aia in Sardi Primary School, then was transferred to 
Amkhut School. For several years he also served as Man- 
ager of the Girls’ and Boys’ Hostels in Amkhut. This rel 
sponsibility was relinquished when he was appointed 
Manager of the M.G. Abey Memorial Home for Children, @ 
position in which he still serves. ; 
Manbhawan Master and Shila bai have a daughter and 
two sons and three grandchildren. He is a life elder in the 
Amkhut Church, and on occasion ably fills the pulpit there 
or in other congregations when called to do so. | 
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THE CHURCH 


OF 


NORTH INDIA 


1 the fall of 1984 Dr. Mary Whale, former Personnel Secretary of the Board of World Mission 
Bac extensively throughout India, together with Dr. Margaret Kennedy, former missionary to 


Christians have given the message of salvation of the soul 
through faith in Jesus Christ and of the body through 
knowledge of how to use resources of land and water. 

Seeing India in 1984 - from north to south, twenty-nine 
years from my first visit, | saw how lives and life styles had 
developed through three generations. Sharing the fellow- 
ship of Indian homes - revealed the confidence and hope 
that Christian faith had given. Faith and hope allowed 
people to live day by day, sharing and receiving - whatever 
it might be is secure in Him. 

Christians are a small minority in India. The Church has 
been fraught with problems from within and from without. 
But it is there: indigenous, autonomous, an inherent part 
oft dia: It has been used far beyond its size and wealth. Itis 
here, day ay, setting standards, sharing with those in 

2ed, spe king the Word of comfort and love. The Church 
worship is a sanctuary where joy and grief are shared 
od and with each other. From the sanctuary the 
es into the life of the nation. Its strength can be felt 
ese difficult days. 


Na es & Addresses of our 
adian Missionaries in India 


ISS PAULINE BROWN, Jobat Christian Hospital, 
obat, M.P. 457-990, India. 


MISS ELEANOR KNOTT, CMAI, Council Lodge, PB, 
No. 24, Nagpur, 440-001, Maharashtra, India 


MISS MARGARET LEASK, Helen MacDonald Memo- 
rial School, Jhansi, U.P. 284-003, India 


MR. CLARENCE & MRS. KATHY McMdLLEN, Bar- 
ing Union Christian College, Batala, Punjab 143-505, 
India 


MISS DOREEN MORRISON, c/o Miss Lillias Brown, 
11 Bombay Agra Rd., Indore, M.P. 452001, India 


MISS DIANA R. WADSWORTH. Helen MacDonald 
Memorial School, Jhansi, U.P, 284-003, India 


MR. JOHN & MRS. BETTY ZWIERS, Helen Mac- 
Donald Memorial School, Jhansi, U.P. 284-003, India 


BETTY 
ZWIERS 


Music is a common interest to John and 
Betty Zwiers. In fact, it brought them 
together. They first met in the choir of St. 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Gananoque, 
Ontario. Mission has also been a long-time 
interest of theirs, so when in September, 
1984, they went to India with their three 
children, to serve as short-term volunteer 
missionaries, it was the realization of a hope 
they had shared for many years. 


Betty was born in Westport, Ontario. She 
attended Teacher's College in Ottawa and 
the Cniversity of Western Ontario, and taught 
school in Brockville and Gananoque. She 
stopped teaching when their first child, 
Jennifer, was born in 1974. Their son, 
Andrew, was born in 1976, and daughter, 
Elizabeth, in 1977. She has maintained an 
active interest in music, singing in the 
Kingston Choral Society and in several 
church choirs. Raised in the Presbyterian 
Church she has been involved in Bible study 
groups and taught Church School. 


John is a native of the Netherlands. After 
coming to Canada with his family he resided 
first in Alberta, then settled in Ontario. He 


farmed for several years, then sold the farm 
in 1974. Since that time he has worked as a 
cost evaluator in a lumber company. He too 
has been an active member of his Church, 
on the Board of Managers, Session, 
Presbytery and in the choir. 


The Zwiers are located in Jhansi, where 
both work in the Helen MacDonald Higher 
Secondary School for Girls, John in building 
and maintenance, and Betty teaching in the 
English medium school. 


Before going to India they optomistically 
said: “We'll enjoy what we're doing more 
than anything we've done before!” Their 
letters back to Canada indicate that they are! 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


' Why are so few churches open 
n Sunday evening? There is a 
rive on to double the number of 
Presbyterians. It has long struck 
e as odd to cut in half the op- 
ortunity to worship! Soon there 
ill be a proposal to hold services 
just once a month and then, after a 
while, only once a year! It’s all 
very peculiar! 


- You’ve struck a nerve! The 
frequency of our participation in 
worship is one of a number of 
reasonable indicators with which 
to measure commitment and 
spiritual maturity. A church that is 
filled to capacity on Sunday 


‘mornings and has a good at- 
tendance at night may well be said 
to have some ‘‘life’’ to it. 


In my estimation, evening 


services began their most rapid 


decline when the Ed Sullivan show 
hit the television screen! It has 
been downhill ever since. But no 
doubt there are other factors at 
work. However, many congre- 
gations have valiantly tried to 
maintain evening services. For 


those who still do, it is often a 


tough swim against the stream. 


_ There is simply little or no demand 


for it within our present reduced 
constituency, and unless there is a 
renewed zeal for the Word of God 
in our midst I doubt if we will see 


| the quick revival of the Sunday 


evening service. 

Since preparation for even fairly 
informal congregational worship 
takes a lot of time, most ministers 
and sessions feel that special 
Sunday evening study programmes 
provide a better stewardship of 
time and talent. Many churches do 
run such study-fellowships once a 
month, or even on a weekly basis, 
or devote the time to young 
people’s programmes. 


Tony Plomp 


he Ed Sullivan factor 


Don’t forget, however, that two 
Sunday morning services are quite 


common. Frequently an_ early 
service is aimed at younger 
members and is quite loosely 


structured, with the later service 
being of the more traditional 
variety. Congregations report 
success with this approach. 
Personally, I enjoy conducting 
evening worship, and we have on 
occasion attempted to re-institute 
it in our own congregation. Un- 
fortunately, many of those who 
attended did so ‘‘to support the 
minister’? and admitted that they 
would rather be home doing family 
things! A very few others who 
normally attended in the morning 
switched their pattern of worship 
to the evening. After some months 
the ‘‘supporters of the minister’’ 
realized the futility of their 
motivations and we were left with 
the handful who could easily have 
come in the morning but preferred 
the evening. We now run a weekly 
youth programme and a monthly 
study-series on Sunday nights. 


What percentage of elders and 
congregation is required to sign a 
call for a minister? Is there any age 
limit for children who attend 
sometimes and adults who only 
attend on special occasions? 


It is a wonderful thing when all 
the members of a congregation 
sign a call for a minister but I have 
only come across such a document 
once in all my years as Clerk of 
Presbytery, and then it concerned 
a fairly small congregation. The 
involvement in small congre- 


gations is frequently much higher 


than in larger ones. Unanimity in a 
call is the ideal, but most 
Presbyteries probably regard 80% 


as sufficient..Certainly I would be 
concerned if a call came before the 
presbytery signed by only 60 or 70 
per cent of the membership. One 
would hope that the session would 
be unanimous in its desire to 
support the minister finally called. 

Adherents may concur in the 
call and add their names to a 
separate list and this could indeed 
include some children who have 
reached ‘“‘the age of discretion”’ 
(No. 216 Book of Forms). Young 
communicant members of the 
congregation obviously have the 
same rights in this matter as older 
ones. 

Perhaps I am reading something 
into your question which you did 
not intend, but I see the veiled 
suggestion that perhaps adult 
members who only attend 
sporadically should not be’ allowed 
to vote or sign a call. They have 
every right to do so, however, as 
long as they are members in good 
standing of the church. 

In order to avoid some of the 
pitfalls to which you may have 
alluded, the Interim-Moderator is 
under instruction of Presbytery to 
have the Roll of membership 
reviewed and purged prior to the 
signing of the call. This will often 
alleviate the problem of a 600- 
member congregation having only 
300 sign the call because the other 
300 have moved away to the 
Cayman Islands or have been 
inactive for the past twenty years! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name and add- 
dress, for information only. 


a) 
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AL ian considered 
All things considered 
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With this feature we introduce . 


what we hope will be a regular 
(i.e. not always monthly, but 
from time to time) series of ar- 
ticles. They will have as their 
subject, writers, visual artists, 
film-makers, musicians and 
others who have this in com- 
mon: Christians should know 
about and be familiar with 
their work. Who makes this 
judgement? Well of course I, 
as Editor, have something to 
say about it, but we hope to 
receive ideas (and maybe 
manuscripts) initiated by lay 
people and clergy who have 
had their lives and thought in- 
fluenced by the work of the 
subjects chosen. 

In an age when (J am con- 
vinced) Christian truth is most 
effectively presented, best ex- 
pressed, in metaphor, we do 
well to reawaken our sen- 
sibilities to those who either 
work for, or along side us, 
through the arts. 

Herewith the first in the 
series, an author who should 
be more than a little familiar to 
most of our readers already, 


CS Lewis: 
JRD 
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CAVe 
Staples 
Lewis 


Apostle to the | 
twentieth centur 


aca iE ao atsK eal 


Paul Murray 


C.S. (Clive Staples) Lewis died on November 22, 1963, 
day of President John Kennedy’s assassination in Dallas. Amid 
chaotic trauma of that event the demise of Lewis drew little att 
tion. Today, however, twenty years later, the name of C.S. Le 
is revered around the world and the massive influence of this somey 
eccentric Cambridge professor continues to increase with the pi 
ing years through his writings. At first glance, for example, the nat 
of Eldridge (Soul on Ice) Cleaver, erstwhile of the Black Panthe 
and Charles Colson of Watergate notoriety, have little in comm 
They are disparate persons who inhabited vastly different strate 
society. Both men, however, were influenced to dramatic and rad 
changes of life style by the writings of this English author and scho 

Larry Henderson, editor of the Canadian Catholic Register, rece 
wrote that “‘when all of us who lived in this 20th century are di 


_acanontoencotormnnnnentononsecineses 
ROHS Net Met Rope, 
meee cHiNi 
wr 


and historians come to add up our accounts, one name 
will stand out as the greatest Christian apologist...in a dark 
season. His name is C.S. Lewis. Although he has been 
dead for years...he still has much work to do on Sart. 


Lewis left a vast legacy of published and unpublished 
works which include science fiction, literary criticism, 
and history; poetry, children’s books, and popular 
theology. It was the last with which he made _ his 


rr, 


Illustration: Linda Chan 


remarkable reputation although he also has countless 
science-fiction devotees, and his children’s books have 
been transcribed for television. 

C.S. Lewis was born during 1898 in Belfast, Ireland. 
His mother died when he was a child and the youngster 
lived a lonely life in what was, and is still, a somewhat ~ 
bleak, friendless city—then, as now, divided by sectarian 
suspicions. His father was a lawyer, and the boy, in- 
telligent and curious, had a house of books in which to 
lose himself. 


Throughout youth, his days at Malvern College, and 
studies. at University College, Oxford, Lewis was a 
zealous atheist. He remained so through the trenches of 
the First World War, when he was wounded by a British 
shell that exploded where it ought not to have. 

After the Great War he returned to Oxford and began 
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G:S,. Lewis 


continued from previous page 


a distinguished career as a scholar and, later, as a tutor. 
He was a fellow and teacher at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, from 1925 to 1954 when he was appointed Professor 
of Medieval and Renaissance Literature at Cambridge 
University. He was, by all accounts, a popular lecturer 
who had a profound and lasting influence on his students. 

Apart from theological writings, which he began after 
conversion, Lewis was best known as a literary critic. His 
The Allegory of Love (1936) and A Preface to Paradise 
Lost (1942) are considered to be eminent in the field of 
literary history and commentary. 

Lewis also tried his hand, with reasonable success, at 
science fiction. He began with Out of the Silent Planet 
(1938) and the fair sales of this tale of two wicked scien- 
tists abducting a “‘good’’ Cambridge philologist to the 


planet Mars, encouraged Lewis to write more. 


The event which changed the course of Lewis’s life, 
and subsequently influenced untold thousands of Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, was his conversion to that faith. 
His reading during the mid-20s of Gilbert Keith Chester- 
ton’s superb book The Everlasting Man brought into focus 
his thinking about the relevance and logic of Christian 
history. 

Sometime after, while travelling in a bus, he was aware 
of being offered a free choice to either accept or reject 
God. He chose to open the door. In his autobiography, 
Surprised by Joy, Lewis describes that conversion ex- 
perience which took place in 1929: ‘‘You must picture 
me alone in that room in Magdalen, night after night, feel- 
ing, whenever my mind lifted even for a second from my 
work, the steady, unrelenting approach of Him whom I 
so earnestly desired not to meet. That which I greatly 
feared had at last come upon me. In the Trinity Term of 
1929 I gave in, and admitted that God was God, and knelt 
and prayed: perhaps, that night, the most dejected and 
reluctant convert in all England. I did not then see what 
is now the most shining and obvious thing; the Divine 
humility which will accept a convert even on such terms. 
The Prodigal Son at least walked home on his own feet. 
But who can duly adore that Love which will open the 
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high gates to a prodigal who is brought in kicking, strug- | 
gling, resentful, and darting his eyes in every direction | 
for a chance to escape? The words compelle intrare, com-  }j 
pel them to come in, have been so abused by wicked men .| 
that we shudder at them; but, properly understood, they }j 
plumb the depth of the Divine mercy. The hardness of © 
God is kinder than the softness of men, and His compul- : | 
sion is our liberation.”’ ; 

The path to orthodox Christianity, in his case the |; 
Church of England, took more time but the event on the ~ 
bus ride was Lewis’s Rubicon and he never looked back. © 
That conversion experience had a salutary effect on the © 
31-year-old scholar. There was about him in future a sense } 
of personal well-being and happiness that had not been © 
there before. He came to a deep and genuine humility © 
which lasted for the remainder of his life. It should be © 
said, however, that C.S. Lewis had always had about him 
considerable selflessness. This showed in his love for his 
brother and the sustained devotion shown to the mother 
of a fellow soldier killed in the war. 


In retrospect, it would appear natural that Lewis, as a 
prolific secular author, would begin to write about that 
which now mattered most in his life — his faith. In doing 
so he followed in the footsteps of his illustrious 
predecessor, G.K. Chesterton, who penned orthodox 
Christianity from the Catholic viewpoint, as Lewis was 
later to do from the Protestant and Anglican perspective. 

Upon reflection, it is astonishing how many lucid Chris- 
tian writers England has nurtured in the last 150 years. 
Ronald Knox’s sermons are spiritual gold wrapped in 
literary excellence. And John Henry Newman’s Apologia 
Pro Vita Sua is surely the finest personal defence written 
in any language in any age. Even among such giants, C.S. 
Lewis is unique. Seldom has a scholar been able to clothe 
theological logic in everyday language and retain intellec- 
tual integrity. In fact, Lewis himself once declared that 
‘‘any fool can write learned language. The vernacular is 
the real test. If you can’t turn your faith into it, then either 
you don’t understand it or you don’t believe it.”’ 


Throughout Lewis’s volumes on Christian doctrine and 

sthics he refuses to accept Jesus as only a man. He be- 
jeved fully in that orthodox, fully-fledged Christianity 
that accepts Jesus as a unique personality who backed up 
fis claims with miracles. 
_ Lewis also believed convincingly in the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. And, although he himself had a distaste for 
the public aspect of churchgoing, (although he was regular 
in worship, but had an intense dislike for organ music 
— it was “‘one long roar’’) he firmly believed in the Body 
of Christ, the Church, which suffered with, and for Jesus, 
for human redemption. Throughout Lewis’s works, both 
secular and spiritual, there runs, as might be expected, 
the thread of eternity — that people are more than mere 
limited creatures — they are immortal. 

Of books about C.S. Lewis there now appears to be 
no end. For those who want to delve into the serious 
Lewis, Through Joy and Beyond, A Pictorial Biography 
of C.S. Lewis, by Lewis’s former secretary and later 
literary executor, the Rev. Walter Hooper, gives a fine 
introduction. The volume covers the author’s life, pro- 
viding information not previously available such as the 
marriage, his first, late in life to a Jewish American 
woman, that shocked many of his friends yet brought 
much unexpected joy and peace to Lewis. Joy Davidson 
Gresham had been a communist but was converted 
through Lewis’s writings. In 1956 she was to be deported 
back to the United States because her visa had expired. 
Lewis married her in a civil ceremony to prevent the 
deportation. 

It was a marriage of ““convenience.’’ The couple lived 
apart until Joy was diagnosed as having cancer. The cou- 
ple realized their love, were then married in a Christian 
ceremony, and lived happily until Joy Lewis died in 1960. 


From Undeception: 


Of Lewis’s own books, probably the best known is the 
fantasy, The Screwtape Letters. This contains imaginary 
letters from a senior devil, Screwtape, to his nephew, 
Wormwood, giving advice on human temptation. It’s a 
classic! 

Then to ‘serious reading’. Mere Christianity is a volume 
on orthodoxy which emphasizes what Christians have in 


common rather than what divides them. There are also 
Miracles, dealing with the place of the miraculous in 
revealed faith; The Problem of Pain; The Four Loves; and 
Letters to Malcolm, Chiefly on Prayer (being but one of 
a number of fine posthumous books from Lewis’s massive 
volume of unpublished papers which reveal the amazing 
scope of his mind and interests). 

When Clive Staples Lewis died on November 22, 1963, 
the Christian world lost one of its literary giants. 
However, his influence is vastly greater now than when 
he was alive. He makes the world of belief wonderful 
again and brings joy to those who have lost faith. Oo 


Major Paul Murray served Salvation Army 
congregations in the Maritimes and Northern 
Ontario before spending fourteen years in cor- 
rectional services. He is presently a publicist 
in the Information Services Department at 
Salvation Army headquarters in Toronto. 
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e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Lucie Milne 


iste 


intelligence. 


“This is Jonathan, Mom.”’ 


stood by the car, arms rigid by his side, eyes staring — 
— eyes that held a strange vacancy, and yet, 


We shook hands, exchanged the usual words of greeting. 
He spoke politely yet tonelessly, his face remaining a smileless 


mask. “‘Camp was great, the weekend, fun. . 


How strange that there was no body language; the 
gestures, the sparkle that accompany the telling of a hap- 
py event. 

‘*My Dad will be here soon to get me. He’s going to 
teach me how to drive. I’ll be driving soon. He’s going 
toteachiie. |... 

Every teenager wants to drive, the big moment of a six- 
teen year old’s life — yet! He kept repeating this infor- 
mation, that was obviously exciting, but without overt 
signs of animation, and said it over and over, like a nee- 
dle caught on a defective record. 

I interrupted the droning speech and asked him about 
high school. The record changed in mid-sentence. He now 
spoke about his courses. This time he did not repeat 
himself. He liked math and science, got good marks, 
wanted to go on to college. 

He was a bright young man — yet? 

I met him again — rather, saw him at a party in a crowd- 
ed church basement. I smiled, said hello. He stood, the 
same stiff stance. There was no reply. He stared. I smiled 
again. His eyes flickered a recall, but he said nothing. 
I moved on. He continued to stare and stare and stare at 
me. Was he trying to remember where he had seen me, 
or ...? No, it was as if he were waiting — an endless 
waiting — waiting for his brain to process through a reply. 
Like a worn-out computer, no words came on the screen. 

“Lord, what do I say to Jonathan? What does one do? 
I want to be nice. I’m not nice. We make no contact. God, 
how he does stare!”’ 
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. wonderful.’’ 


He finally turned away and began to move about the 
room. He was part of the crowd but he spoke to no one 
and no one spoke to him. 


Autism. A severe, lifelong, developmental disability, 
usually appearing in the first two and a half years of a 
child’s life, problems with communication and behaviour. 
Eyes, ears and sensory nerves are all normal: yet the 
messages in the brain — something happens in the pro- 
cess of interpreting these messages. Information becomes 
an unclear, confusing, distorted or bizarre image. And 
so the world becomes a threatening, unfocused confusion. 
Response to the world means a use of all kinds of 
language. For the autistic child, response can take the 
form of delayed or broken speech, or none at all, ideas 
misunderstood or words used inappropriately. Body 
language lacks gestures, animation and sparkle. 

Oh Jonathan, I wish that I had had this knowledge when 
I met you! I cared but could not understand. 


The kitchen glowed with a welcome warmth as I 
entered from the chilly winter outdoors. I settled in my 
chair for a visit and reached for the offered mug of cof- 
fee. Suddenly, screams rang out from the next room. 
Through the doorway I saw the pale, terror-filled face 
of a two-year-old boy. Giant tears flowed down his cheeks 
and his mouth was contorted with continuous yells. 
‘*He does this with everyone that comes into the house. 


— ees: 


He can’t talk, but he screams,’’ she explained as she rose 
to take him out of sight of me. 

The screams subsided and she returned. 

‘*T baby-sit Mark. His parents think he is okay but ... 
something is wrong.’’ She told me more about the boy. 
‘*He doesn’t like to be touched. And doesn’t like to wear 
rough, woolly clothing. He doesn’t eat — it seems hard 
to swallow. He just won’t; just drinks liquids. Wants to 


_ be left alone in his own corner and world, to play alone 


— not even with my tb »y. He holds or turns the same toys 


_ — funny way to play. Such a restless, jumpy kid. Hates 


the dou: Ull. And when the phone rings — well. Just 
screams when they ring... .”’ 

What horror lay behind your terror-filled eyes? How did 
you see me? Some twisted, distorted object you did not 
know and therefore could not understand; someone unex- 
pected and therefore unpredictable? And the bell, its gentle 
ring a cataphonic sound to your distorted sense of hear- 
ing? Touch and taste also causing abnormal sensory 
responses? 

Your silent, lone world is to you comprehensible, or 
at least safe — for periods of time — in the wider world 
of movement and change, noises and unpredictability. You 
did not see and understand me as the image of who I really 
am, and I did not understand you and your world. And 
so I could not tell you that I wanted to hold and comfort 
you, to show that I cared about you. Someday I pray that 
the terrors will leave, that understanding will grow, and 
that you will be able to respond to more of the world about 
you. Right now it is only the four or five people who oc- 
cupy a routine part in your life that can make you feel 
safe. There must be others; those who will care enough 
and can patiently look inside you and your world, then 
awaken you to the real world given by God for us all. 


He spiralled towards me, round, awkward loops 
across the length of the classroom. Eyes made contact with 
this stranger. He was going to test me. I knew this. He 
drew close, put the tip of his nose to the tip of mine, touch- 
ed his lips to mine. How careful he was of my glasses! 
A moment, then he threw his head back and chortled. I 
had passed. I was not afraid of him. He swirled away as 
quickly as he had come, then returned and told me, by 
gesture and strange sounds, to place a plastic toy swan 
into his beloved, bottomless, rubber, non-descript animal. 
It was his constant companion. His eyes flickered pleasure 
at my efforts, and then it happened. The swan fell out. 
He shrieked and flung the toy ‘animal’ on the floor. Pa- 
tiently and firmly, his counsellor told him to pick them 
both up. He muttered strange moans as he zig-zaggedly 
picked up his possessions. 

He spiralled away, clutching his toys, then returned to 
me. Carefully, he backed up to me, sat on my lap, then 
reached across the desk towards a vase of flowers. Obsess- 
ed with the desire or need to crush all flowers (he had 
shorn his mother’s entire garden of its blossoms) he was 
allowed only to touch the bouquet — gently. He was learn- 
ing that flowers and gardens were not to be destroyed. 
He stroked a flower and impishly eyed a counsellor. I put 
my arms around him and, miraculously, he relaxed against 


me, a soft, quiet seven-year-old — but only for a mo- 
ment. He lurched off my lap and spiralled off like a whirl- 
wind. Now he mixed and served us Koolaid, bringing each 
cup to us in his zig-zag manner, no balance, unable to 
walk in a straight line, but proud of his accomplishment. 
Who cared about the drops of orange liquid on the floor! 


Dark, distorted, and often frightening is the world 
of the autistic child. His moments of contact with reality 
appear to be awakenings, springing from a combination 
of the autistic’s subjective ‘choice’ to respond, and some 
objective contact with the core of his personality by a car- 
ing, loving parent, teacher or friend who singles him out 
and makes the effort to reach him where he is. 


The autistic person has to be taught to communicate, 
to understand, to behave acceptably toward us — and to 
love. And we who are not autistic must learn to com- 
municate, to understand and to behave acceptably toward 
him — that is to love him. 

The Danish theologian, Kierkegaard, spoke of the ine- 
qualities in the gifts of men and pointed out that equality 
lies only in the equality of concern which a loving Eter- 
nal Father has for each individual that has ever existed. 
The root of equality is grounded in the unchanging per- 
sonal relation between the individual and God. In the in- 
dividual also is to be found the root of love for one’s 
neighbour. 

A parent once explained why her family never went to 
church. ‘‘No one ever volunteered to stay with our child 


- when she was little, so that we could go. She couldn’t 


go with us ... she wasn’t socially acceptable. She has had 
to learn to be so. And now, there isn’t any church school 
for ones like her anyway.... We all like to talk about our 
children, what they are doing, where they are going.... 
You know, most people would rather not know about 
her...how she is doing in her school...or how we are do- 
ing. Most parents with an autistic child never are able to 
go out together, to shop, see a movie, have dinner. We 
don’t travel long distances together ... in case of acci- 
dent. Who would care about her?’’ 

The soft little boy on my lap — for a brief moment in 
time! Was it not of children that Jesus said, ‘“‘to such 
belongs the Kingdom of God’’? 

‘*The church is people who should care about her ... 
me ... us ... now,’’ she continued. ‘‘There is no place 


for our daughter in church school.... Church, you see, 


O 


is for normal people.’’ 


Lucie Milne is the Director of Christian 
Education at Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., and 
a free-lance writer. 
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Born again? 


Stephen Hayes 


Res I was visiting a man in my congregation who was 
very upset. A friend of his had told him that he really 
wasn t, a..Christian, since: he had not, been born Agama 
However, the man had been baptized, confirmed, and was 
in the ‘habit ‘of regular attendance’ at church. ‘He’ certamiy 
thought of himself as a Christian and tried to follow the 
teachings of Jesus in his daily life. Evidence of personal faith 
was present for all to see. Yet he was upset by this attack on 
his Christian belief. 


This sort of event is not at all uncommon. When it hap- 
pens, however, it is time to speak up and in particular 
to ask two questions: (1) What does it mean to say “‘born 
again’? and (2) How can we know that we are Chris- 
tians? The second question is really an inquiry into Chris- 
tian assurance. Let’s look at each of these. 


Born Again 1. The phrase ‘‘born again’’ is us- 
ed by Jesus in a conversation with Nicodemus in John 3. 
Contrary to what you might think, the phrase does not 
occur frequently in the Gospels. The way it is stressed 
in some churches, you would think that it was found on 
every second page of the New Testament, but that is ex- 
actly what we do not find. In John’s Gospel it seems to 
function as the equivalent to the demand found more often 
in the other three Gospels, that is, that we need to have 
faith as of a little child. There can be no doubt that *’faith’’ 
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‘means not only accepting the truth of the Gospel message, 
but also personal trust in God through Christ. 

2. To Nicodemus, Jesus said‘* You must be born again.”’ 
But to the rich young ruler, he said **Go, sell all that you 
have and give it to the poor.’’ Jesus said different things 
to different people. Are we now to say that we are not 
Christians because we have not sold all that we have and 
given it to the poor? No: what is happening here is that, 
with divine insight, our Lord sees into the hearts of men 
and women and there discerns the precise obstacle to faith. 
In the case of one, too fond an attachment to money, in 
the case of another, too set in his ways, his perception 
so clouded that he needed to be “‘born again’’ in order 
truly to see the kingdom of God in front of him. Scrip- 
ture needs to be understood in its setting and context. 

3. The word translated ‘’again’’ (anéthen) actually has 
two meanings: above and again. Jesus seems to play on 
those two meanings in his talk with Nicodemus, but in 
fact his basic meaning is that, in order to receive his 
message, one needs to be born from above, that is by the 
Spirit of God. The teaching of the Bible is that all Chris- 
tian believers have the Spirit of God within them (Romans 
8:9). Our church has always taught that, as we personal- 
ly have faith, we are also assisted in such belief by the 
Holy Spirit. The very fact that you believe is evidence 
that you have been born from above. The fact that you 
may not remember that event probably means no more 
than that you were born into a Christian family and can 
never recall a time when you were not part of the family. 
Isn’t that the way it should be for most of us born into 
Christian homes?. Just as we cannot remember our first 
birth, there is no particular reason to be able to remember 
our second birth. What matters is that we believe here 
and now — and not allow ourselves to be upset by 
mindless attacks on our faith. 

4, Within some churches, the idea of being born again 
in fact seems to function as a call to have an emotional 
religious experience — but there is nothing of that in the 
Bible, certainly not in this conversation of Jesus with 
Nicodemus. Too often being born again, in some set- 
tings, is accompanied with a demand that the person so 
converted yield his mind to that particular religious group. 
How strange that a supposed closeness to God should 
result in narrow theology and a certain stridency of man- 
ner as the convert is now sure that he possesses God’s 
answers. 

The thing to watch here is that closeness to God through 
Jesus should, in fact, always make us more human, com- 
passionate, loving, not less so. God became man in Christ 
to save us, to show us how to live and to take our humanity 
into deity. Anything that makes us less human is not of 
God! 

So the answer to the question ‘‘Are you born again?”’ 
is ‘‘yes’’ — that is, if you in fact do believe in the Lord 
as your Saviour and Leader. How do you believe? Well, 
you believe by believing, by trusting him for your salva- 
tion. Or as the Westminster Confession puts it by “‘ac- 
cepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone”’ (14:2). 
This is the great evangelical centre of our Christian Faith 
and we have no intention of compromising this truth now! 


But how can we be certain? How can we know we are 
Christians? 


Christian Assurance Our new statement of 
faith, Living Faith, has a section on doubt. That in itself 
is important, for your church is saying to you that just 
as Jesus accepted the man who had some doubt, so also 
do we. Doubt is the shadow side of faith, present in the 
lives of many of us. 

Yet this section on doubt ends with a short passage on 
assurance. Finally, we can be sure; we can be assured: 
Though the strength of our faith may vary 

and in many ways be assailed and weakened, 
yet we may find assurance in Christ 
through confidence in his word, 
the sacraments of his church, 
and the word of his Spirit. 
(Living Faith, 6.2.3) 
Here Christian assurance is given under three headings. 
1. Confidence in his word In 1 John 5:1 we read 
‘*Everyone who believes that Jesus is the Christ is a child 
of God.’’ We have assurance because we accept the word 
of God speaking to us in scripture. Do we believe or do 
we not believe? If we do believe, then we are Christians 
and we have assurance. 
2. The sacraments of his church The theology of our 
church is that the sacraments are signs and seals of the 
Lord’s promise to us. Both sacraments function as ways 
of assurance that we belong. The king’s seal in ancient 
times conveyed the king’s authority. So the seal of Holy 
Baptism and Holy Communion now convey our Heaven- 
ly King’s assurance that we are his. In a time of doubt, 
Luther consoled himself with the phrase baptizatus sum 
— ‘‘I have been baptized,’’ God has acted through the 
sacrament to include me in his family. ; 
3. The work of the Spirit In Romans 8:14-17, Paul 
tells us that the Holy Spirit guides us to approach God 
as Father and that ‘‘In that cry the Spirit of God joins with 
our spirit in testifying that we are God’s children.’’ Feel- 
ings must not be extracted from the guidance given to us 
from God’s word, the Bible, nor from the blessings of 
his sacraments; yet in their place they do have a proper 
function. I just feel I belong. So do many, if not all, of 
our church members. The Holy Spirit assures us that we 
belong. 
We are not meant to live in a type of spiritual limbo, 
unsure and uncertain of our salvation. Christian assurance 
belongs to us all through word, sacrament, Spirit. 


O 


Stephen Hayes is the minister at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Cobourg, Ont. 
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Book REVIEWS 


An excellent resource 
The Hebrew Prophets 


by James D. Newsome Jr. John Knox 
Press, Atlanta, 1984. Canadian distribu- 
tion: Trinity Press. $16.75 Canadian. 
Available from Presbyterian Publications, 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 


1J8. 
Professor Newsome has provided 


an excellent introduction to the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament. While this 
complex and never-ending subject has 
worn out many pens and typewriter 
ribbons, Professor Newsome has 
managed to produce an orderly, in- 
teresting and stimulating work. He 
provides a good deal of relevant 
background and information without 
boring the reader with an endless 
stream of facts. The life and times of 
the prophets come alive under his 
skilled writing. 

The book concentrates on the ma- 
jor figures of prophecy, beginning 
with Amos. But, in the first chapter 
of the book, he surveys the extensive 
background to the great classical pro- 
phets, from prophetic beginnings in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt to the 
countless “‘unnamed’’ prophets of the 
Old Testament, without whom the 
work of the canonical prophets would 
have been impossible. Without undue 
effort he gives many useful insights in- 
to the continuity of the prophetic tradi- 
tion. The custom of the prophets’ 
wearing of animal hair or skins (Zech. 
13.4) places the New Testament John 
the Baptist firmly in the Old Testa- 
ment’s prophetic tradition. 

While the treatments of the classical 
prophets, from Amos to Malachi, do 
not contribute anything new to the 
realm of scholarship, they gather 
together the materials that give full 
pictures of the prophets and adequate 
coverage of their contemporary situa- 
tion and message. 

Professor Newsome does not shirk 
the task of biblical criticism. He 
brings each prophet to life, chronicles 
sympathetically, and with a sharing of 
faith, their relationship with God and 
their contemporaries and breathes in- 
to each character an individuality. 

The concluding chapter, ‘‘*The En- 
during Value of the Prophets’ Work”’ 
is particularly fine. On page 212 he 


says that the prophetic books cannot 
be regarded as windows on the future. | 
This cannot be repeated often enough. 
And on page 213 he wisely remind 
us that God is not bound by the in 
spired words of the prophets or by our | 
interpretation of them. One hopes that | 
the lunatic fringes of the Christian | 
right and left will read and remember! | 
The book is an excellent resource 
for Christian education at many levels. | 
It also makes lively reading for any) 
church member interested enough to 
buy and to read: such a one will not 
be bored and will learn a great deal. 
John Barclay Burns _ 


Dr. John Barclay Burns is the Senior Minister 
at Providence Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, 
Virginia, U.S.A. : 


A not-so-excellent 
resource 


Education for Spiritual Growth — 
by Iris V. Cully. Harper and Row, N.Y. 
1984. Available from Presbyterian” 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. $18.50 

In the preface Dr. Cully states that 
she wrote this book ‘‘to help in- 
dividuals learn about and nurture 
spiritual growth in their lives.”’ 

I found the title misleading: the 
book is primarily about nurturing for 
spiritual growth with some sugges- 
tions for supporting spiritual growth 
through education (intentionally 
planned learning experiences). 

Two important points are made in 
the book. Firstly, Christian spiritual 
growth takes place within the Chris- 
tian community, not in isolation. Thus 
it is the responsibility of the Christian 
community to nurture it. Secondly, for 
a Christian community to nurture 
spiritual growth, there must be flex- 
ibility in the life of the community and 
a willingness to take hold of the mo- 
ment. This is especially true in those 
organized intentional learning ex- 
periences such as church school and 
Bible study groups. 

In the chapter entitled ‘‘Nurture in 
Spiritual Growth’? Dr. Cully deals 
with developmental needs and with 
suggested’ interventions which en- 
courage spiritual growth at different 
ages. At the same time, Dr. Cully 


sminds us that spiritual growth is not 
mited by the barriers of development 
ieories. 

Much of this book is taken up with 
scounting the names of individuals 
ver the ages who have used a varie- 
/ of approaches to develop a spiritual 
fe. In the light of Dr. Cully’s state- 
jent on the importance of the Chris- 
an community in nurturing spiritual 
rowth, I was discouraged to find that 
ne many examples of this historical 
urvey of spiritual growth were very 
ersonal and individualistic. 

In the preface, Dr. Cully suggests 
hat this book might be used as a text 
yr study book on spiritual growth. I 
yersonally would not want to be a 
nember of such a group. It would be 
very boring. 

_ This is a time when everyone seems 
o be on the bandwagon of ‘‘spiritual 
zrowth.’’ This book is a resource 
00k for a college or seminary library 
put not one for my personal library. 
: Helen Tetley 


Miss Tetley is an Associate Secretary of the 
Board of Congregational Life, with respon- 
sibilities for Christian Education. 


A valuable aid on 

an important subject 

The Lord’s Supper 

by David Beckett. The Handsel Press, 
Edinburgh, 1984. 16 pages. Available 
from the Church of Scotland Bookstore, 
121 George Street, Edinburgh, EH2 4YN, 
Scotland. (No price available.) 

One of Scotland’s foremost scholar- 
preacher ministers has provided us 
with a valuable booklet on the Lord’s 
Supper. David Beckett, the present 
‘minister of the historic Greyfriars 
Kirk in Edinburgh, is well known in 
‘Scotland for his involvement, at 
‘Assembly committee level, on pro- 
jects to do with worship in the 
Reformed tradition. (At an important 
time in history, he was Convener of 
‘the Committee on Public Worship and 
Aids to Devotion.) He has an enviable 
reputation as a preacher as well, hav- 
ing been preacher to the Queen at 
Balmoral, and was a member some 
years ago of a Scottish-American ex- 
change of preachers. He is well 
qualified by inclination, experience, 
and education to write as he does on 
the Lord’s Supper. 

While this booklet will be a helpful 


refresher course for ministers, it will 
find its greatest use in the hands of 
those taking part in classes 
preparatory to church membership 
and in teenage or adult discussion 
groups. In fact, as a companion 
volume to Living Faith it should 
prove invaluable in Christian educa- 
tion at every age level. If you would 
appreciate having something that 1s 
thoroughly reliable from every point 
of view, at a reasonable price, and that 
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is practical above all things, I cannot 
recommend too highly this booklet 
from the pen of a minister who 
deserves to be as well known in 
Canada as he is in Scotland. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie, 
Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and as Associate Professor 
in the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 
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Not all lions are ferocious, 

not all lambs are meek. 

But both know that war’s atrocious 
and the next will be unique. 


And as we slip and slide together 
down life’s road of slush and snow, 
let us hope, like this month’s weather 
out like lambs we all will go. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


the children of Christian parents are 
born into the membership of the 
church’’ is to ‘“fly in the face of much 
New Testament evidence of the con- 
trary’’ and in support quotes two very 


pertinent passages of scripture: John 
1:12. 13 and 3:16. On this basis one 
must conclude that while everyone is 
brought into a covenant relationship 
by the fact of birth, with all the poten- 
tial benefits of membership, only 
those who embrace the Good News 
become a member of the Covenant 
Community — the Church. In paren- 
thesis, Dr. Cochrane points to the 
serious questions that have been rais- 


ed by eminent theologians on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism and this is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance for the 
Church. These questions must be ad- 
dressed if certain misconceptions, and 
even superstitions, are to be erased. 

Nevertheless, while supporting Dr. 
Cochrane’s view that baptism does not 
convey membership in the Church, I 
find it impossible to support his con- 
tention that the Lord’s Table should 
be open to all and sundry — believer 
or unbeliever, child or adult. All will 
agree that, at least in part, the Supper 
is the Gospel story portrayed. But by 
whom? The unrepentant unbeliever? 
With regard to Paul’s discourse on the 
responsibilities and obligations of 
those partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
in 1 Corinthians 11, it is important to 
recognize that his words are address- 
ed to believers. This is clear in the 


opening verses of the Epistle “‘Paul .., 
unto the Church of God ... to the 
that are sanctified in Christ’’ and also }} 
in his summation at the end of Chapte | 
11 where he states ‘‘Wherefore }} 
brethren when ye come together to eat 
tarry one for another.’’ That little | 
word ‘“‘brethren’’ — brothers and | 
sisters in Christ — certainly removes | 
any doubt as to who should be invited 
to the Lord’s Supper! Similarly the 
Great Commission (Math. 28:10 and | 
Mark 16:15) is exclusively directed to 
the Church which is a community of 
believers. If the Lord’s supper is the 
Gospel portrayed, the actors surely” 
must be Christ’s followers! If this } 
were not so, the entire message of the ] 
Cross would be brought into disrepute | 
as the messengers would not bear | 
testimony to the transforming truth off 
the message. : 
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So I find myself agreeing with the 
onclusion of Dr. Cochrane, that 
hildren may be allowed at the Lord’s 
“able, but not for the reasons he ad- 
luces. Similarly, I must take issue 
vith Mr. Zegerius because, to make 
he reaching of adolescence a prere- 
luisite for admission to the Lord’s 
fable is to ignore what is common 
nowledge, that is, that there are some 
dolescents who are extremely im- 
nature , while there are pre-adolescents 
vho display a maturity far beyond 
heir years, both in secular and 
piritual matters. In these cir- 
umstances it seems reasonable to 
ssume that there must be some pre- 
dolescents in the latter category 
vhose profession of faith in Christ 
nust be accepted in good faith. Never- 
heless, it is obvious that ministers and 
Iders have a sacred obligation to en- 
ure that all, including believing 
hildren, meet the qualification — 
‘knowledge to discern the Lord’s 
3ody, faith to feed upon Him, repen- 
ance, love and new obedience’’ (Book 
f Forms, 110.2). The evidence ap- 
ears to be that the Lord’s Table is for 
he Lord’s people and the pre- 
dolescent believer is nowhere exclud- 
d in scripture. 

George A.B. Fullerton, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


ust plain words 

The letter of the Rev. Laurence 
YeWolfe in the December issue of 
he Record, has prompted me to write 
his letter. I refer particularly to the 
ollowing quote from his letter: “‘It’s 
bvious that we need radical changes 
n our structures, our approach to 
Ainistry, our understanding of all 
izes of communities and social strata, 
ur theological training, and on and 
m and on, including changes in our 
ational church magazine, if we are 
9 survive or thrive.’’ 

Of late I have read Alice Parmlee’s 
ook, They Beheld His Glory. I quote 
very small section from it. ‘‘Surpris- 
ngly, Jesus talked like one of 
nhemselves rather than in the tiresome- 
y learned manner of the Scribes and 
*harisees. He knew how the humble 
eople lived from day to day and how 
hey thought about the world. Ef- 
ortlessly he could enter into the ways 
f thinking of the great mass of his 


countrymen. His sermons abounded in 
homely expressions and were often 
spiced with humour and enlivened 
with stories.”’ 

Fowler, probably the greatest 
modern authority on the English 
language, points out in his book Just 
Plain Words, *‘that language, whether 
spoken or written, has only one pur- 
pose and that is to get a thought or idea 
from one person to another. If it does 
this it is successful, if it does not, no 
matter how flowery or pedantic, it 
fails.”’ 

Perhaps it is time that theologians, 
ministers and scholars remind 
themselves that the vast majority of 
people who listen to sermons and read 
The Record, respond to ‘‘just plain 
words.’’ There is little point in listen- 
ing to sermons or reading articles, if 
one is left wondering what it was all 
about. For instance the heading 
‘““BARSANUPHIUS,”’ frightens the 
average reader, so that no matter how 
good the article he does not read it. 
Let’s keep our Christian teaching at 
the level people can assimilate and res- 
pond to. 

M.W. Chalmers, 

London, Ont. 

Ed. note: This is the first suggestion 

that I’ve received that ‘‘Bar- 

sanuphius’’ (once again — a 3rd cen- 

tury Coptic saint who communicated 

from his hermitage only through writ- 
ten messages) frightens people! 

The disciples often found the 
parables, “‘just plain words,’’ quite 
puzzling. 

There are simple, straightforward 
words; usually, but not always, the 
best. Sometimes the right word, the 
exact word is less well known. 


Ouch! 


I have a story which I thought you, 
if no one else in our church, would en- 
joy. Some time ago I sent in by 
telephone, my subscription to The 
Presbyterian Record. As I did so I was 
careful to spell both my name and my 
address so that it would be correct, 
realizing that for some strange reason 
people seem to have a difficult time 
spelling both. I didn’t think that my 
own name nor the name of the town 
in which I live were that difficult to 
spell but as it turns out it must be. My 
name is Rev. D. MacKinnon but when 
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continued from previous page 


The Record comes to me it is address- 
ed to Rev. D. MacInnes and | live in 
Englehart, Ontario though the address 
on my sticker on the back of The 
Record reads Ingleside. For those who 
are of the mind that God is dead let 
me assure them that he is very much 
alive and working in the Post Office, 
of all places, otherwise I probably 
would not have received my subscrip- 
tion. Thank the Lord that at least my 
Post Office box number and postal 
code were right or I might still be 
waiting. 

A new twist occurred in all of this 
when I tried, in writing this time, to 
get the mess all straightened out. 
When I sent in my money to pay for 
this magazine I also sent in a note to 
explain what my name is as well as the 
name of my town. But what do you 
suppose happened? Instead of getting 
The Presbyterian Record with my 
name and address corrected, now I 
don’t get The Record at all. I suppose 
that Rev. D. MacInnes of Ingleside is 
now getting two. I realize that chari- 
ty begins at home but I really don’t 
think I should have to pay for two for 


~ him/her when I don’t get the one I 


originally paid for and for some 
strange reason hoped to receive. 
Perhaps God is now working for 
another Crown Corporation and has 
moved out of the Post Office. At any 
rate I would appreciate it if this com- 
edy of errors would begin to take a 
new twist which would bring me The 
Record 1 have paid-for before my 
subscription runs out. 

Patiently Waiting, 

Still Your Friend in Christ, 
(Rev.) Daniel MacKinnon, 
Englehart, Ont. 
Ed. note: Thank you for your pa- 
tience! We receive, on average, 2,400 
corrections, deletions, etc., to our 
subscription list every month! 

The Record Committee is consider- 
ing a report that would, if we can af- 
ford to implement it, greatly simplify 
and speed (we hope!) the whole 
business of maintaining an accurate 
and up-to-date subscription list — 
among other things. 


News from Africa 


Readers may be interested in my re 
cent visit to Zaire and Ethiopia. The 
good news concerns Zaire and a large 
Presbyterian church, the Lemba’ 
Parish, I visited in the capital, Kin- 
shasa. The church has three services 
each Sunday: one in French, one 1 
Lingala, and one in English. The one 
I attended was full of people of all 
ages, but mostly young because 
Zaire’s population is very young. — 

I also saw the classrooms of the 
church where about 27 teachers teack 
7,000 students during the week. Hal 
come in the morning and half i in the 


from the minister, the Rev. Kazad 
Kanyanga, who would be most in- 
terested in some sort of twinning ar- 
rangement with any Presbyterian con= 
gregation in Canada. His address is 
9.Q. Vitamine II NOA, Kir 
shasa/Matete, Zaire. 
The disturbing news involves, of 
course, the famine in Ethiopia and the 
up-to 7.7 million people there facin 
death over the coming months unles 
more food and more medicine arrive 
Churches both within and withou 
the country are playing a large role in 
the relief efforts. Canadians have 
already donated about $11 million to 
our churches and other non- 
government bodies for relief in Africa 
over the past 3-4 months. The last 
figure I saw for the Presbyterian 
Church was more than $100,000 
received by the Presbyterian World 
Service. (Ed.-note: the amount now 
stands at $317,520.) | 
I might point out that a very large 
coalition of churches, including ours, 
was formed not long ago in Geneva 
to help. It’s called the Churches 
Drought Action Africa-Ethiopia Ful 
and includes most of the denomina- 
tions with direct relief experience i 
Africa. The World Council of Chur- 
ches is a partner in it and we con- 
tribute through our membership in that 


partner. 
There is also the Ethiopian- -based 


Christian Relief and Development 
Association which unites 27 NGOs, 
mostly churches, operating within the 
country. It has a very good reputatior 
and is already distributing 
10,000-12,000 tons of food a month, 


would hope that at least some food 
ywrovided by Presbyterians in Canada 
vould be directed to that organization. 
Let me urge readers, in closing, to 
rive as much as we can to life-saving 
n Ethiopia. Let’s give the most im- 
ortant gift of all to an Ethiopian boy 
or girl or adult, the gift of life, and 
hen concentrate on the other half of 
he crisis which is the need to help 
restore food-self-sufficiency 
throughout Africa. 
David Kilgour, MP 
Edmonton Strathcona 


Pro Sharpe 

I write in support of Mrs. Margaret 
Sharpe's excellent article, ‘*Therefore 
ve will not fear.’’ I am particularly 
mpressed with the fact that she goes 
o considerable length to support her 
urguments by ample quotations from 
scripture, which many of her critics 
ailed to do. Perhaps this is why much 
yf what they say is in conflict with the 
lain teaching of God’s word. 

Although I feel that Christians must 
sndeavour to preserve the peace, sure- 
y this must be pursued in peaceful 
ways. I have therefore chosen not to 
ye associated with the peace move- 
nent notwithstanding the fact that 
here are many conscientious, well- 
neaning people in the movement, 
yecause its methods are often violent 
ind un-Christian. Furthermore, it 
vould be naive not to recognize that 
he movement has been infiltrated by 
itheistic, left-wing radicals of com- 
Nunist persuasions, who are unwit- 
ingly or deliberately working for 
Moscow. Christians should refuse to 
ye used as persons by these subver- 
sive enemies of democracy and 
Christianity. 

However, more fundamental to the 
whole problem of nuclear arms and 
he Christian response to it, is the 
juestion of sin and its remedy. Two 
housand years ago Christ came to 
thange the sin-riddled course of 
nankind. He proclaimed a new 
yhilosophy of life based on Jove; he 
lefined what ‘‘neighbour’’ really 
neans; he implored ‘turn from sin, 
ollow me.’ How many in each 
yeneration since that time have follow- 
-d him and made him Lord of their 
ives? To this day the Church of Christ 
mains a minority. Perhaps this is the 
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CUSTOM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PRINTED PRODUCTS 


for outreach, promotion, 

special events and 

commercial uses. 

*Post, Business and 

Greeting Cards 

“Calendars, stationery 

*Church Bulletins 

“Brochures and Tracts 

Also Weddings, Confirmations, 
Family and Individual Portraits. 
Child Studies in your home. 

We specialize in location 
photography: work in B/W Duotone, 
Full-colour and anything in between. 


For information or appointment contact: 


ZOLMAR PHOTO 
P.O. Box 248 _ Station ‘‘O’’ 
Toronto, Ont. M4A 2N3 
(416) 751-6697. 


Zoltan Marc-Monostory 
Owner-Photographer. 


HIGH QUALITY 


ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE LIMITED 
285 Attwell Drive, Rexdale, Ont. M9W 1E9 


Retrofit Hardware — Metal Doors and Frames — 
Fire Doors — Door Locks — Panic Exit Devices — 
Weatherstripping — Washroom Accessories and Toilet 
Partitions — Master Key Systems — Rekeying — 
Security Alarms — Complete Installations — 


Bring your Building up to Code — 
Call us for a 
Free Consultation and Estimate. 
We have supplied Toronto churches and 
other fine institutional buildings 
for over one quarter century. 


FLEXIBLE SEATING 


Gangable - Movable - Stackable 


Comfortable individual chairs upholstered in a 
beautiful array of Nylon Tweeds and Solid Fabrics. 
Book racks available. 

A complete line of Stacking/Folding chairs and 
tables. Free catalogue on request. 


PETER KEPPIE SALES LTD. 


(Total Church Furnishings) 
57 Charles Tupper Drive, 
Scarborough, Ontario. M1C 2A8 (416) 284-5260 
Coast to coast sales reflect our low prices 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


"MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 

Nurse call system 

Safety features 

vices: 

24 hour nurse attendants 

Social and Recreational ac- 

tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 

Laundry facilities available 

Dining Room — Menu choice 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc- 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Létters 


continued from previous page 


reason the world now finds itself on 
the brink of a nuclear holocaust. The 
fact is if we want to change attitudes 
we must first change men and women 
and only the acceptance of Christ as 
Saviour can do that! 

We must therefore recognize that 
while the Church of Christ remains a 
minority the views of Christians are 
largely ignored, even in _ the 
democratic countries. It is the opinions 
and influence of the majority which 
dictate the policies governments 
adopt, the way they legislate, and how 
they act in a national or international 
crisis. The point I am trying to make 
is that most of the major decisions af- 
fecting the lives and destinies of the 
people of even so-called Christian 
countries are, to a very large extent, 
made by men and women who pretend 
no allegiance to Christ. If this is so in 
democratic Christian societies, I sug- 
gest the situation must be far worse in 
the atheistic, communist, Soviet 
Union. If the. church is to have a 
greater impact on the course of events 
in a world under the nuclear threat, 
we must once again, as it was in the 
days of the early Christians, become 
a loving, caring community of 
believers, placing a proper emphasis 
on evangelism as they did. Most im- 
portantly, we must recognize, as Mrs. 
Sharpe rightly states, that all our social 
programmes will not turn a non- 
believer into a believer unless accom- 
panied by constant communication of 
the Gospel. As Paul says in 1 Corin- 
thians 1.2, “‘It pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe.’’ More recently the same 
theme was taken up by Pope John Paul 
II who, on his recent visit to Canada, 
in one of his speeches emphasized that 
all who name the name of Christ, the 
laity as well as the clergy, must learn 
to express our faith without fear or 
embarrassment in our everyday life. 

Finally, there is the question of fear. 
Surely Mrs. Sharpe is right in saying 
that most of the fear of the unbeliever 
is compounded by the fact that they 
have no hope beyond this life. 
Everything they covet is here on earth 


-since they have not come to unders# 


-and this beautiful world of ours. B 


tand that “‘here we have no continus 
ing city but we seek one to come | 
Hebrew 13:14. Christ himself states d 
when facing the Cross, “‘I go to 
prepare a place for you,’’ John 14:2) 
It could well be that some Christian | 
have not grasped the significance af 
this promise by Christ. As for myseil 
my fear is that I may not be in the cen 
tre of the explosion when some mad 
man pushes that button! Regarding th 
concerned environmentalists, I share 
their love of this wonderful world 
which God created for our sustenance 
and enjoyment: I also share their hor 
ror that men and women because of 
disobedience (sin), may become the 
architects of their own destruction 4 
the Christian environmentalist soul 
also know that the same God w 
created it in the first place will, o 
of the ashes, be able to create **a ne 
heaven and a new earth,’’ Revelatio 
21.1. I agree with Mrs. Sharpe th 
the Christian should not fear t 
nuclear holocaust which appears i 
evitable! Well perhaps just a little! 
George A.B. Fuilertol 
Scarborough, Ont, 


Love God, love one 
another 


We tend to carelessly neglect the 
two main commandments in favour of 
a stronger specific attention to Bap: 
tism and Communion (Eucharist), 
And yet, the two main commandments 
are the greatest of all Christ’s instruc: 
tions (Mark 12:28-40, specifically vs. 
31 — K.J.V.). They encompass the 
flood-cleansing, the prefiguration ol 
Baptism (1 Peter 3:20-21); hence, be- 
ing the greatest, they supersede Bap- 
tism. Also, the two main command- 
ments are “‘more than all whole burnt 
offerings and sacrifices’? (Mark 
12:28-34), the prefiguration of Com- 
munion (Heb. 9). So _ they also 
supersede our Communion. 
Therefore, while Baptism, Eucharist, 
and Ministry indeed have a rightful 
significance and importance, the two 
main commandments, surely, are the 
unquestioned primary pillar of out 
Christian Church. 

We can never rightly take the two 
main commandments for granted by 
silent omission, either in our 


ocuments or in our general worship; 
or then they become increasingly less 
‘ffective in our total religion. But if 
ve always sincerely endeavour to ex- 
srcise the “‘love one another’’ com- 
nand, our unity will automatically 
nanifest itself throughout our 
eligion, even though our Baptism and 
ducharist services remain varied. And 
hey will always remain varied simp- 
y because every Christian)— without 
2xception — can only ‘‘know in part 
and prophesy in part’’ in this present 
world (1 Cor. 13:9-10). So our dif- 
ferences are only the normal and 
natural consequence of our common 
imperfection. 

On the foregoing basis, therefore, 
and with sincere respect, I see the 
WCC’s document, Baptism, 
Eucharist, and Ministry, as basically 
another misleading effort to heal a 
supposedly disunited Christianity 
through the sacramental, secondary 
commandments. Whereas, to reassert, 
our unity stems from within the two 
main commandments. By constantly 
emphasizing our differences, like the 
Corinthians, we cause Christ’s 
Church to ‘‘spear’’ divided. We also 
confuse ourselves. We need to accen- 
tuate our fundamental oneness, in- 
stead. We cannot turn back the pages 
of history — religious or otherwise. 

It further seems to me that the ‘“‘love 
one another’? command is also the ap- 
propriate answer to infant and adult 
baptism, and the welcoming of 
children to the Lord’s Table. This par- 
ticular layman thinks we should feel 


pene eC y-EANINGS 


There is a challenge to create an 
authentic Christian model of social 
work. This model places the in- 
dividual in a relationship with God, 
rather than with the state. The in- 
dividual in care does not need 
behaviour modification as much as 
self-understanding. The primary im- 
portance of sin, guilt, and redemption, 
are concepts which need to be placed 
in a central position in any plan of care 
or report. Any system which relies on 
the intervention of schedule-conscious 
civil servants is bound to be little bet- 


free to permit baptism at whatever age 
we choose; also welcome our younger 
folk to the ‘‘family’’? Communion 
table. Others, naturally, have the right 
to agree or differ. God gave us an in- 
telligent mind for self-decision- 
making, and there is not always a 
precise, biblical ‘‘thou shalt’ or 
‘“‘thou shalt not’’ to cover every 
religious point or practice. Hence, in 
my view, plain common sense com- 
bined with a continuing allegiance to 
the *‘love one another’? command is 
at times our most reliable and valuable 
guide. 


Bill Forbes, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Clarifying 

Thank you for publishing my letter 
on Mr. Marshall’s book review ‘‘On 
being a Presbyterian.’’ There appears 
to be a misprint or a misreading of the 
phrase ‘‘General Assemblies, Synods 
and Presbyteries’’ which came out as 
‘‘General Assemblies, Synods and 
Presbyterians.”’ 

Also, I certainly included in ‘‘the 
Rev. Fathers in God’’ the ordained 
women. I am not opposed to the or- 
dination of women or of them being 
Moderators even of General 
Assembly, Synods and Presbyteries. 

I am also mindful of the fact that 
General Assemblies, Synods and 
Presbyteries are, as well, composed 
of laymen and laywomen. 

Ernest Woods, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


O 


ter than a postponement of serious 
trouble at a later tame. 

The Religion of ‘Care’ 

an editorial in The Idler 

January, 1985. 


The world is to the meditative man 
what the mulberry plant is to the 
silkworm. 

Alexander Smith 


Progress may have been all right 
once, but it has gone on too long. 
Ogden Nash g 
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Original Designs upon Request 
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STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard. Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
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CYA mo for Brochure 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 
Traditional and modern designs 
e Repairs @ Releading 
¢ New Frames ¢ Installers 


WESTMACOTT 


jes I, ART GLASS STUDIO 
i : , 2110 Main Street 
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Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 120 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


The Presbyterian Record 
can keep you informed. 
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Tax justice upholds 
Christian school ruling 


(RES NE) — A justice in the Tax 
Court of Canada, Lucien Cardin, 
recently upheld an earlier ruling by 
Justice Francis Muldoon of the 
Federal Court of Canada that con- 
tributions to Christian schools are tax 
deductible. 

Revenue Canada has disallowed 
contributions made in 1977 and 1978 
to the Ottawa Christian School 
Association by Bleeker Stereo and 
Television Ltd. on the grounds that 
these contributions were helping to 
finance the schools providing their 
children’s education. This past Oc- 
tober, Justice Cardin ruled to uphold 
the appeal of the company and affirm- 
ed the earlier judgment by Justice 
Muldoon (see ‘‘News’’, November, 
1984 Presbyterian Record) that such 
contributions are gifts to registered 
charities. 


Famine aid agreement 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — The 
Ethiopian government has made an 
agreement with World Vision Interna- 
tional to permit major relief agencies 
to ship 600,000 metric tons of 
emergency food supplies into the 
famine-stricken nation. Tom Houston, 
president of WVI, concluded the 
agreement with the Ethiopian Relief 
and Rehabilitation Commission on 
behalf of a consortium which includes 
Catholic Relief Services, Lutheran 
World Federation and others. 


Irish church leaders 
call for prayer 


Leaders of four major denomina- 
tions in Ireland have called upon the 
members of their churches to make St. 
Patrick’s Day, March 17, one of 
special intercession for the island and 
‘its people, North and South, confess- 
ing our shortcomings and rededicating 
ourselves to more Christian treatment 
of our fellow men and women of 
whatever creed and politics.’’ 

A statement entitled ‘‘A Call to 
Prayer: St. Patrick’s Day - 1985,”’ 
signed by the Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
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News 


Howard Cromie, and the Anglican 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of 
All Ireland, the President of the 
Methodist Church in Ireland, and the 
Roman Catholic Cardinal Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of All Ireland, 
says that despite its Christian heritage 
Ireland’s history has ‘‘far too often 
been one of violence and division — 
tribal, factional and sectarian.’’ 

‘‘Our Christianity has not been 
strong enough or deep enough, nor 
our hearts humble enough and our 
prayers faithful enough that God may 
heal our land,’’ the statement says. 
‘‘He calls us to repentance and 
renewal, to love not hatred, to justice 
not self-seeking, to peace not 
conflict.”’ 

The church leaders are to share 
together in a special service at 
Downpatrick, the traditional burial 
place of the saint. Their call to prayer 
points out, however, that it is not on- 
ly ‘‘in this island that St. Patrick’s Day 
is celebrated or Christian concern for 
Ireland and its troubled people to be 
found.’’ It is their hope that ‘“‘many 
more may join with us, helping 
together in prayer...united in follow- 
ing Him who was St. Patrick’s Lord 
and Saviour, as He is our own.”’ 


Kirk blocks doctrinal 
changes 


Returns from the majority of 
presbyteries in the Church of Scotland 
suggest that an attempt to amend the 
doctrinal standards of the Kirk has 
failed. 

By mid-December, 18 presbyteries 
had voted against the proposals, which 
would have added the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Scots Confession of 1560 to the 
Westminster Confession as ‘‘principal 
subordinate standards.’’ That was two 
more than the number of presbyteries 
required to block the change, which 
needed a two-thirds majority of 
presbyteries in successive years. 

The plan would also have replaced 
the present formula on “‘liberty of opi- 
nion’’ on matters not touching ‘‘the 
substance of the faith’’ with a more 
precise reference to the doctrines con- 
tained in the Kirk’s first declaratory 


At the same stage, 14 presbyteries| 
had voted for the proposals, whi 
were criticized by both conservative 
evangelicals who wanted to keep the} 
Westminister Confession as the sol 
principal subordinate standard, an 
liberals who preferred the present for: 
mula on liberty of opinion. 

Ten years ago, an attempt to replace’ 
the Westminster Confession failed at’ 
the final stage when the Church of) 
Scotland’s General Assembly rejected 
the proposals after they had gone 
through the procedure in presbyteries! 

The latest voting has suggested con= 
tinuing dissatisfaction with the present 
position but even greater dissatisfac-' 
tion with plans to change it. 4 

All 48 presbyteries were to have: 
voted by the New Year. 


Kirk reports ql 
missionary shortage | 

(EPS) — The Church of Scotland 
faces a serious missionary shortage, 
according to a report from its world 
mission and unity board. Board 
General Secretary David Lyon says 
‘*many people are confused about the 
continuing importance of the mis- 
sionary’’ because in many cases, there 
has been a ‘‘replacement of the mis- 
sionary station managed from the 
West by the indigenous church in mis- 
sion.’’ Needing at Jeast 14 mis- 
sionaries, the Kirk recruited only half 
that many last year. 


Sociologist says 
Evangelicals victims 
of campaign bigotry 
(Evangelical Newsletter) — 
Evangelicals were the victims of more 
bigotry than any other group in the 
United States during last year’s 
political campaigns in that country. 
This according to Dr. Michael Novak, 
Roman Catholic sociologist writing in 
the ADL Bulletin, published by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 


B’rith. Novak says that techniques 
H 


| 


ch as the use of ‘‘code words 
thout the existence of evidence’’ 
d employing a ‘‘string of associa- 
oms’’ are used in campaign rhetoric 
‘“‘engender fear and elicit hatred and 
ntempt.”’ 


caq charges forced 
onversions 


(EPS) — A recent report from Iraq 
aimed that Iran was forcing captured 
aqui Christians to convert to Islam. 
he two countries, engaged in a pro- 
acted war, are mostly Muslim, 
ough of different traditions. 


‘ietnamese bishop 
aterrogated 120 days 
(EPS) — A recent report from 
atican radio said that Vietnamese 
oman Catholic Archbishop Philippe 
guyen Kim Dien was interrogated 
r 120 days last year and hindered 
om exercising his office because of 
S opposition to the government- 
ipported *‘Committee of Solidarity 
Ff Vietnamese Patriotic Catholics.”’ 
he radio called the Vietnamese 
iurch situation “‘worrying.’’ About 
ven per cent of the 55 million Viet- 
amese are counted as Christians. 


uthanasia acceptable 
ays Dutch report 

(RES NE) — A study report on 
ithanasia submitted to the Synod of 
ie Reformed Churches in the 
etherlands (GKN) concludes that the 
cision to end one’s life (or have it 
ided) is not necessarily contrary to 
hristian faith. There are cir- 
imstances under which it can be a 
‘sponsible decision, the report states. 
he report was accepted by the Synod 
ith very little dissent. 


Vorld Methodist 

feace Award given 

o Jimmy Carter 

(EPS) — Former U.S. president 
mmy Carter, is the winner of the 
985 Peace Award of the World 
fethodist Council. 

WMC General Secretary Joe Hale 
uid the award recognizes, among 
ther things, Carter’s commitment to 
orld peace, concern for increased 


understanding among all people, vi- 
sion for global reconciliation and the 
reduction of world conflict, work with 
Habitat for Humanity (which sponsors 
projects to provide low-cost housing 
for the poor), and his life as one com- 
mitted to ‘‘the things that make for 
peace.’’ Among the six previous 
award winners was the late Anwar 
Sadat of Egypt. Carter is the first U.S. 
citizen to be given the award. 


USSR Baptist hymnal 

(EPS) — The Union of Evangelical 
Christians of the USSR (AUCECB) 
printed and distributed 15,000 hym- 
nals in December, 1984. Prepared by 
the AUCECB music commission, it is 
an entirely new hymn-book and in- 
cludes tunes of ‘forgotten’ hymns. 
The AUCECB also received 10,000 
Bibles from the United Bible Societies 
before Christmas, 1984, and 
distributed them among Baptist 
churches. 


Russian Orthodox 
honour former WCC 
chief 


(EPS) — When former WCC 
general secretary Dr. Phillip Potter 
retired at the end of last year, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church conferred their 
highest award on him, the order of 
Saint Prince Vladimir. From 
Moscow, Patriarch Pimen instructed 
the Geneva representative of the 
Patriarchate to make the presentation 
“*in recognition of your great services 
for the cause of pan-Christian unity 
and peace and justice in international 
relations.’’ He also thanked Dr. Pot- 
ter for all co-operation extended to the 
Russian Orthodox Church, con- 
tributing to the activities of the World 
Council of Churches, as one of its 
members. 


Radio network agrees 
to ads for Bible 
(Evangelical Newsletter) — The 
U.S. based NBC Radio Network has 
backed down on its refusal to accept 
commercials selling a ‘‘controversial 
religious book’? — the Bible. The 
radio ads had been submitted by 
Thomas Nelson Publishers of 
Nashville for their new paperback ap- 


propriately entitled ‘‘The Bible.’’ The 
publishers were notified that NBC was 
rejecting the commercial until the net- 
work had developed a ‘“‘religious 
policy.’’ Nelson circulated a letter ac- 
cusing NBC of violating First Amend- 
ment freedom. NBC finally agreed to 
accept the ads, but said there was no 
connection between Nelson’s com- 
plaint and their reversal. 


Japanese microchip 
hymn player 

(EPS) — A book-size, microchip 
hymn player, capable of playing more 
than 800 hymns from the two hymnals 
of the Kyodan (United Church of 
Christ in Japan), is being marketed in 
Tokyo. The advertising for the pro- 
duct states that one need simply enter 
the hymn number, set the tempo and 
volume, choose from one of four 
tones and push the start button. The 
manufacturers say that the player is 
useful for ‘‘church meetings, outdoor 
worship (and) prayer-group meetings 
in homes,’’ where hymns might other- 
wise have to be sung without musical 
accompaniment, which could mean 
‘‘having the beginning pitch too high 
and having to strain your voice.”’ 


IRS investigates 
possible misuse of 
NCC funds 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — The 
United States Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice is investigating whether the Na- 
tional Council of Churches has mis- 
used tax-exempt church contributions, 
according to Religious News Service. 
An IRS official from Chicago 
reportedly called the Institute on 
Religion and Democracy in 
Washington, DC, for help in the in- 
vestigation, saying the inquiry had 
been prompted by complaints from in- 
dividual church members and clergy. 
Although they have been extremely 
critical of the NCC, Institute officials 
say they refused to co-operate with the 
investigation. A spokesman for the 
IRS would not confirm or deny the 


report. 
O 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


THE AFTERNOON AUXILIARY of the W.M.S. of Paris Church, 
Paris, Ont., celebrated its 100th anniversary on Sept. 30, 1984. 
During the service, two members, both 90 years of age, were 
presented with Honorary Membership Certificates. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Mrs. Margaret Guthrie, who presented her aunt, Mrs. 
Beatrice Brill (next to her), and Mrs. Katharine Bosworth, who 
was presented by her daughter, Mrs. Ruth Bremner. 


THE W.M.S. OF Shakespeare Church, Shakespeare, Ont., 
celebrated their 100th anniversary this past October. During the 
service, an Honorary Life Membership was presented to Mrs. Reta 
Bell, an active and dedicated member of the group. Pictured par- 
ticipating in the presentation are (left to right): Rev. Rodger 
McEachern, minister at Shakespeare; Rev. Charlotte Stuart of 
St. John’s Church, Toronto, guest speaker; Mrs. Elva Cardwell 
presenting the certificate to Mrs. Bell; and Mrs. Marjorie Irvine, 
president of the group. 


WEEKEND CELEBRATIONS held Oct. 27-28, 1984, at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Richmond, Ont., marked the 161st anniversary 
of the congregation, the 100th anniversary of the present church 
building, and the opening of the church hall extension. Over 400 
people attended a supper held Saturday evening, and the next 
day an anniversary service was held with Rev. Bill Duffy of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., the guest speaker. Pictured 
are Peter Mclinton (left), an elder for more than 35 years, his wife, 
Gladys, and the church’s minister, Rev. Harold Kouwenberg. 


| 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., 
honored Mrs. Betty Fantham, who recently retired after serving 
as the church’s hospital visitor for 35 years. She is pictured with — 
elders Bill Paterson (left) and Wallace MacGregor. Mrs. Fantham 


: , : aay i 
continues to be involved in many areas of the church’s life. _ 


ON SUNDAY, Nov. 25, 1984, a new organ was dedicated at the — 
Kirk of Pennfield, N.B., ‘‘to the Glory of God and in loving memory 
of the builders of the Kirk during its first 100 years.’’ Pictured (left 
to right) are: Madge Paul, church organist; Albert Cowie, guest - 
organist for the dedication service; Ken Hawkins, clerk of ses- 
sion; and Rev. Hugh Jones, minister of the Kirk. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Glencoe Church, Glencoe, Ont., held: 
a night of appreciation for Rev. Clare and Grace McGill in recogni- 
tion of their 30 years in Overseas Mission and their return to Mr. 
McGill’s home town of Glencoe. The McGills served in Taiwan, 
working closely with the Tayal people, a tribe of mountain 
aborigines. Mr. McGill was awarded an honorary Doctor of Divinity 
degree by the Tainan Theological College in Taiwan in June, 

1984. The ‘‘Appreciation Night,’’ held Dec. 2, 1984, included - 
special music, and addresses from Rev. Don McCallum, - 
Moderator of the Presbytery of London, and Rev. Chris Costerus 


_ of the Board of World Mission. The McGills are pictured receiv- 


ing a gift from Robert McDonald. > 


SS 


THE CONGREGATION OF Pineland Church, Burlington, Ont., celebrated their 20th an- 


niversary; and the 15th anniversary of their church building, on Nov. 4, 1984. Pictured 
are: (rear left) Peter Parsons, charter member of Pineland; Rev. Jim Goldsmith (rear centre) 


of Montreal West Church, who was minister of Pineland from 1969 - 1979 and was guest 
preacher for the anniversary; Rev. Andrew Reid (far right), present minister; and 10 
members of The Penny Group, a lively group of the church’s seniors who saved pen- 
nies to buy new chancel furniture which was presented and dedicated during the service. 


At the request of the attorney-general’s 
office, a commercial was filmed at Sr. 
Andrew’s Church, Indian Head, Sask., 
in November. The commercial is one of 
many produced in the province to 
dissuade drinking and driving and in- 
volved eight couples from the 
community. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
71st — Westmount Presbyterian Church, Ed- 
monton, Alta., Nov. 25, 1984 (Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Glen) 
17th — Varsity Acres Presbyterian Church, 
Calgary, Alta., Dec. 2, 1984 (Rev. Robert 
Cruickshank). 


PICTURED ON THE occasion of her 96th birthday, Nov. 5, 1984, 
is Mrs. Harriet Condie, the oldest member of Knox Church, 
Manotick, Ont. Standing behind Mrs. Condie are Rev. Gerald 
Sarcen, minister of Knox, and his wife, Phyllis. 
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THE ANNUAL New Year’s Prayer 
Breakfast of the Presbyterian Men of the 
Hamilton, Ont., Presbytery was held Jan. 
5 at Aldershot Church, Burlington. Pic- 
tured, Rev. Alan McPherson of Central 
Church, Hamilton, addresses the 210 
men who attended the breakfast. 


A special presentation was made by the 
congregation of Knox Church, Listowel, 
Ont., following the morning worship of 
Dec. 9. The occasion was a recognition 
of the 20th anniversary of the ordination 
of their minister, the Rev. Vern Tozer. 
Mr. Tozer and his wife, Pauline, were 
presented with a cheque for an “‘all ex- 
penses paid” trip to the Holy Land, and 
Mrs. Tozer also received a silver tray 
and a bouquet of roses. 


NEW CHOIR GOWNS were dedicated 
during the 38th anniversary service of St. 
Giles Church, Sarnia, Ont., held this past 
September. The choir members raised a 
good portion of the money to buy the 
gowns through several projects. In addi- 
tion, the Ladies’Group of the church 
donated $500 toward the purchase price. 
Pictured, John Kinsman (left) presents 
one of the gowns to Ed Leitch, clerk of 
session. 

O 


ROBERTSON, THE REV. NORVAL G., a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in Van- 
couver, B.C., on December 18, 1984. 

Mr. Robertson was born in Mitchell, 
Ont., third son of a family of ten. His 
schooling was in Mitchell and in Stratford, 
Ont., subsequently. He entered employment 
in that city in the furniture manufacturing 
business, remaining for a good number of 
years. 

After receiving a call to the ministry, he 
studied at the University of Western Ontario 
from 1940-1943. On completing his Arts 
work, Mr. Robertson enrolled in The 
Presbyterian College, taking his course dur- 
ing the years when both The Presbyterian 
College and Knox College shared in the use 
of Knox College facilities, but each retain- 
ed its own identity. He received his Diploma 
of Theology with graduation in 1946. 
His student ministry included appointments 
to Black River Bridge and Kouchibouguac, 
N.B., Janetville, Nestleton and Ballyduff, 
Ontario, and Tavistock, Ont. After his or- 
dination in Knox Church, Stratford, he serv- 
ed as OM at St. Stephen’s Church, Creston, 
B.C., where he remained for 8 years. He 
was Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Kootenay, later of the Synod of B.C. in 
1953. 

In 1954 he was inducted into the charge 
of St. Paul’s Church, Vancouver, B.C., 
where he served until the church was 
dissolved in 1977 following the tragic fire 
which destroyed the building. Mr. Robert- 
son was a faithful pastor and active member 
of the Presbytery, serving as moderator and 
convener of several committees and also 
served on several General Assembly boards. 
His work in the local community was well 
known; as a member of the ministerial 
association, and the Board of Directors of 
the Vancouver Church of the Deaf, activities 
he continued following in his retirement. He 
was a keen and lifelong supporter of the 
Canadian Bible Society. 

Mr. Robertson is survived by his widow, 
Margaret; his son, George and daughter-in- 
law Susan; his grandchildren, Ian and 
Megan; his half-brother, Lloyd Robertson, 
who is regular *‘Perspective’’ columnist in 
this magazine. 

AGNEW, JAMES NORMAN, 88, elder, 
trustee and member of the Board of 
Managers; for 27 years treasurer of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Guelph, Ont., Oct. 15, 
1984. 


‘‘ Robemakers and Tatlors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 


Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncan St., 
Toronto, M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
977-4408 
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DEATHS 


ARMSTRONG, MISS M.G. (RITA), longtime 
member of Knox Preston Presbyterian 
Church, Cambridge, Ont., Cradle Roll 
superintendent for many years, honorary 
member of W.M.S., Dec. 19, 1984. 

BOONE, HAROLD, longtime elder at Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 22, 1984. 

CARRIE, DR. D.S., 89. elder for 51 years of 
Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont., a 
respected St. Thomas surgeon, Dec. 17, 
1984. 

CRICHTON, ROBERT, 79, elder; member of 
St. Giles Church, Ottawa, Ont., for 29 
years, Dec. 26, 1984. 

DENSMORE, LAWRENCE ALEXANDER, 
elder at St. Andrew’s Church, Arthur, Ont., 
and former elder at South Luther Ebenezer 
Church and Grand Valley, Ont., Nov. 30, 
1984. 

DUNN, ALMA JEAN, 90, longtime member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, 
Ont., Jan. 9. 

GAGNON, BOYD, 61, member of Erskine 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 29, 1984. 
GRIFFITHS, IRVINE T., elder for 10 years, 
member of the Church Architecture Com- 
mittee and of the Board of Managers of Kirk 
On The Hill Church, Fonthill, Ont., Dec. 

10, 1984. 

HANNA, MRS. CAROLA, 90, longtime 
member of Ephraim Scott Memorial 
Church, Montreal, Que., and W.M.S., Dec. 
28, 1984. 

HAWKINS, MRS. RAYMOND (HAZEL), 80, 
longtime member of the Kirk of Pennfield, 
N.B., died at Summerside, P.E.I., Dec. 1, 
1984. 

HAYWOOD, RALPH, 53, elder and represen- 
tative elder of Alberton Presbyterian 
Church, Alberton, P.E.I., Jan. 4. 

HILLIAN, MRS. GEORGE (ELSIE), 65, 
longtime member and first woman elder at 
or David’s Church, Kelowna, B.C., Dec. 

1984. 

HORNE. JAMES H., 96, elder for 55 years and 
member for 80 years of Esson Church, Oro, 
Ont., Jan. 2. 

JAMIESON, GEORGE ALEXANDER, 77, 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Arthur, 
Ont., Dec. 13, 1984. 

MacDERMID, MALCOLM, 88, elder and 
lifelong member of St. James Church, 
Boularderie, N.S., for many years served 
on the Board of Managers, Nov. 27, 1984. 

MacFADYEN, MRS. JOHN (MARY), 65, 
elder for five years and longtime member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Bolsover, Ont., 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 


52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


_ D.SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Sunday School teacher for many years, Pas | 
President of Women of the Church, life! 
member of W.M.S., Past-President of Lind-| 
say Presbyterial; died in Orillia, Ont., Jan, 
3 


MARSHALL, WILLIAM ARCHIBALD, 93, 
elder for nearly 50 years and longtime 
member of Knox Church, Milton, Ont., 
Sunday School teacher and trustee for mam 
years, Dec. 22, 1984. 

McCONNELL, MATTHEW RANKIN, elder 
of Riverdale Church, Toronto, Ont., Dee, 
24, 1984. 

McGILLIS, RITA, 77, member of Erskine 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Sept. 23, 1984. 

NORRIE, JAMES ALEXANDER, longtime 
elder and former member of the Board of 
Managers of St. Andrew’s Church 
Lethbridge, Alta., Dec. 17, 1984. 

PERRY, HERBERT, 71, longtime elder and) 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont. 
Dec. 14, 1984. 

-REAUME, STAFF SERGEANT GEORG! 
W., 46, member of the City of Windsll 
Police Department, elder and member of the 
Board of Managers, St. Andrew’s Chur 
Puce Ont:s) Janey 152 

REID, FRANK O., 74, elder and clerk of se 
sion from 1961-1964 at St. Marys 
aia tie Church, St. Marys, Ont., Dec 

1984. 
onenncua MISS WINNIFRED 
(QUEENIE), longtime member of Rogers 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 30, 
1984. i 

SAUNDERS, MRS. WILLIAM 
(MARGUERITE JEAN), elder and lifelong 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Arthur 
Ont., member of W.M.S., Dec. 27, 1984 : 

SHERWIN, MRS. LOUISE, longtime member 
of Riverdale Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Te eee Life Member of W.M.S., Dec. 

1984. 

Gaia GEORGE H., senior elder andi 
member for 56 years of Rosedale Chure 
Toronto, Ont., former member of the A 
ministrative Council, July 29, 1984. | 

SMITH, MRS. JAMES S. (ELSIE), 7 
member of Erskine Church, Ottawa, Ont, 
life member of W.M.S. 

THOW, HAZEL, longtime contralto soloist i 
Rosedale Church, Toronto, Ont., Sept. 21 
1984. 

WALLACE, DAVID C., 79, longtime eldet 
and choir member of St. Andrew’s Chu 
Thorold, Ont., Jan. 6. a 
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For Quality 
CHOIR GOWNS" 


that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


1 ae a 


416-977-3857. 


EL RANSITION 


INDUCTIONS 
e, Rev. Dr. Herbert, Jr., Stouffville, St. 
James Church, Ont., Feb. 24. 
ery, Rev. Shirley Marie, Brantford, Green- 
brier Church, Ont., Dec. 19, 1985. 
f, Rev. Harvey, Leaskdale, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., Jan. 22. 


RECOGNITIONS 
bree, Rev. Bernard L.M., North Vancouver, 
Seymour Community Presbyterian Church, 
B.C., Sept. 1, 1984. 
ne, Rev. Robert, Beaconsfield, Briarwood 
Church, Que., Sept. 9, 1984. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

10d of Atlantic Provinces 
ney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 
okfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 6712. 
ce Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 
ifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev: P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S., B3A 2E6. 
tou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mark 
McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, N.S., BOK 
1RO. 
fou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral charge, 


‘nla APPAREL 


New Styles, Fabrics 
and Colors 
@ 


You may choose from more 
than 180 styles for adults 
and children and 110 colors 
and fabrics. For your FREE 
catalog write: 


COLLEGIATE 
CAP & GOWN CO. 
John S. Nelson 
3120 35th Ave., South West 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
T3E 027 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat Rose, 
Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 
River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch 
pastoral charge, Cape Breton, N.S., Rev. 
William G. Johnston, Middle River, P.O., 

Middle River, N.S., BOE 2E0. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box 2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK 1NO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Athlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 
Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.W. 
Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont., K1P 
SN9. 
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featuring a view of your church. 
Convenient terms. 
No down payment. 
Good Profit. 


For full information write: 


ALEX WILSON COLDSTREAM LTD. 
P.O. Box 3009, Dryden, Ontario P8N 2Y9 
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M O1 VIN es ? 
Send notice of your ad- 
dress change 6 WEEKS 
AHEAD of your move, 
and we'll make sure the 

PRESBYTERIAN 


RECORD 
will follow. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Province 


Postal Code 


Present Congregation 
New Congregation 


Church(es) notified of move 
Yes, tate ts ING 
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Attach your label here. 


Send to: 


The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, 
University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton. Half-time academic ad- 
ministrator for M.T.S. and M.Th. 
Programs. Some_ teaching 
responsibilities at the University 
undergraduate level. Rank- Ass’t 
Prof., Min. Academic Master’s 
required. 


Apply before April 30 to: 
Dr. J.S. Kennedy 
St. Stephen’s College 
University of Alberta Campus 
Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2J6. 


ZION PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITED CHURCH 
CHETWYND, B.C. 
seeks to employ a retired minister on 
a part-time basis. Contact the Clerk of 
Session: Mr. Ian Campbell, Box 1089, 
Chetwynd, B.C. 
(604) 788-9313. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 
AVAILABLE 
Co-ordinator, 

Church Growth office, 

The Presbyterian Church 

in Canada. 


A job description can be 
obtained by contacting: 
Patricia Archibald 
Church Growth Committee 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111 ext. 178. 


ACADIA UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CHAPLAIN 
Acadia University is seeking the services of a 
full-time Chaplain effective July 1, 1985. 
Suitably qualified and experienced individuals 
are invited to apply. In accordance with Cana- 
dian Immigration requirements, this advertise- 
ment is directed in the first instance to Cana- 
dian citizens and permanent residents. Informa- 
uion and application forms may be obtained 
from: Secretary of the Search Committee 
Mrs. Patricia Townsend 
c/o Acadia University Library 
Wolfville, Nova Scotia BOP 1X0 
(902) 542-2201 ext. 412 
on or before March 1, 1985. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
is seeking a church position in the Metro 
Toronto area. Available immediately. Please 
call Joseph de Vries at 751-6243. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for Fallingbrook Presbyterian 
Church. Baldwin organ with 2 manual full foot 
pedal board. Senior and Junior choirs. Salary 
negotiable. Phone Rev. Harry Klassen, (416) 
699-3084 for further information. 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank De 
Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., LOK 1A0. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, Ont., 
Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 McKeown Ave., 
North Bay, Ont., P1B 7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West Not- 
tawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. Wyllie, 170 
Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 2G4. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M 1T4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Chair- 
man, Vacancy Committee: Rev. James A. 
Thomson, ‘Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont., 
POB 1CO. 

Mississauga, Clarkson Road Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Rev. K.E. King, 3065 
Cawthra Road, Mississauga, Ont., L5A 
2X4. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, Aurora, 
Ont., L4G 3L5. 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s, and West Huntington, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. George Beals, 
P.O. Box 443, Madoc, Ont., KOK 2K0. 

Sudbury, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ian K. 
Johnston, 1114 Auger Ave., Sudbury, Ont., 
P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, 
Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 129, 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, Thamesville, 
Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Dunnville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
ye Ont., L3K 5N7. (Effective March 

st) 

Komoka/North Caradoc/Mount Brydges 
pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. T. Godfrey, 200 
Union Road, Fingal, Ont., NOL 1KO. 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis, St. 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. Thomas 
A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell Street, Sarnia, 
Ont., N7T 3L1. ; 

Simcoe, St. Paul’s, Search Committee, St. 


N3Y 1S4. (effective June 30, 1985) 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., R 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, 
NOG 2R0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. | 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Andrew’ 
Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Lennips, Box 
Chesley, Ont., NOG ILO. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Brandon, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., 
Richard C. Kunzelman, P.O. Box 
Neepawa, Man., ROJ 1HO. 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George €,] 
Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Winnipeg 


Man., R3K OLI. | 
Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., RO 

0X0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 at 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev, | 
_ Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow Road, 7 | 
nipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan e 

Regina, Norman Kennedy Church, Sask., Rey, 
John C., Ferrier, 718 Elm Crescent N. E., 
Weyburn, Sask., S4H 0S7. | 

Regina, St. Stephen’ s Church, Sask., Rev. Joh 
Shedden, Box 1295, Moose Jaw, Sas i 
S6H 4P9. 

Saskatoon, Calvin-Goforth Church, Sask., Re v, 
Stephen How, 21 Rutter Crescent, Sask 
toon, Sask., S7H 3B6. | 


Synod of Alberta [ 
Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain 
wright, St. Andrew’ s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, 

monton, Alta., TS5J 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’ s'Chareh Alta., Rev. GA 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., TOM 1TO. 

Fort Macleod, St. " Andrew’ s, and Jumbo Valley, 
Knox Church, Alta., Rev. Gordon i? 
2939 - 26th Ave. S.E., Calgary, Alta. 
1Y9. 

Grande Prairie, Forbes Church, Alta., 
George Malcolm, Box 1442, Chetwyn 
B.C., VOC 1JO. 

Synod of British Columbia 4 

Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Ken 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 1791 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR3 ie 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B. Gx Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 4st Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3CS. his 

Sooke, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Gordon 
Strain, 2984 Cressida Crescent, R.R. A 
Victoria, B.C., V8X 3X2. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan: 
Rev. Robert D. Wilson, 
Box 1586, 

Melfort, Sask., 
SOW 1A0. 
Telephones: (306) 752-5321 © 


(306). 752-4691 (R) 
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MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


m there when you need me (open 24 hours) 


he Sinai experience for the children of Israel was over. It was time to 
4 move on. That was easier said than done. At least at Sinai you knew that 
d was around. But what if the wanderers were to venture out into the 


derness? Would God be there as well? 


The journey had to continue and the people moved on, rather reluctantly. It’s 


> that usually, when people have to move from the familiar to the unknown. 


{f the people moved, would God go 
th them? True, the Lord had accom- 
nied them in the form of a pillar of 
oud by day and a pillar of fire by 

zht, but what about now? 

In Chapter 33 we read of the ‘tent 

-God’s presence.”’ It was a special 

at that belonged to Moses. It was pit- 

ed off to the side of the main camp 

d was easily seen by the people. A 

lar of cloud would appear over the 

at and immediately the people knew 

at God and Moses were in session. 

fact, we are told that so intimate 

as the meeting that ‘the Lord would 
yeak with Moses face-to-face, just as 
man speaks to a friend.’ There was 
mmething else. The people knew that 
hen that cloud appeared over the 
yecial tent, they too could consult 
ith the Lord. 

God’s guidance continued. The 
oud would lift and it was time for 
1em all to move on. Numbers 9:17 
sads: ‘‘whenever the cloud lifted, the 
eople of Israel broke camp. They set 
p camp again, in the place where the 
loud came down.”’ 

There it is. The God who journeyed 
vith the children of Israel, assuring 
1em of his continued presence, is the 
jod who journeys with us, especial- 
y in our wilderness experiences, 
specially when we are lost, confus- 
d, hungry, afraid, uncertain and not 
lear either where we have come from 
4 where we are going. That same 
jod is available for consultation. We 
lon’t even have to wait for “‘times of 
ippointment.’’ His availability is 
‘onstant. 

What happened when Moses and 
he Lord God got together? The 
+hapter tells us that Moses had three 


“when that cloud 
appeared.. they too: ~ 
could consult with - 

- whe Lord,” 


main concerns. He wanted to know 
more of God’s plans; some time to 
study the blueprints. He also wanted 
God to be sure and go with the peo- 
ple because only God’s presence 
would mark them as a special group 
of human beings. Lastly, he wanted 
‘‘to see the dazzling light of your 
presence.’’ The tent meeting wasn't 
enough. He wanted more! 

The people hesitated to move on 
because they were apprehensive about 


the possibility of being abandoned by 
God. A godless future frightened 
them. 

Is that why you and I are uneasy 
about the future? Is there a chance of 
God’s abandoning us? None of us 
likes to move out of the comfortable 
into the unknown. The church should 
heed this as well. We remain in a rut 
rather than move into a risky, new 
situation. We all know the tendency. 
‘‘We have never done it before.”’ 

Moses wanted to penetrate the *“in- 
ner sanctum.’’ He wanted to know 
more. Knowing more, then faith 
would hardly be required. But that 
is part of the journey. Faith helps us 
to move along, even when we just 
don’t know. 

Moses played a little game with 
God. ‘‘Don’t abandon us or we can't 
be your people.’’ Is the church today, 
by what it says and does, showing its 
identity as the people of God to the 
world? Or are we just another institu- 
tion, interested mainly in survival? 

Moses wanted an extra — “‘the 
dazzling light’’ of the presence of the 
Lord. God gave in a little and show- 
ed his back to his servant. Please don’t 
blame Moses for wanting too much. 
He just wanted to be sure. Don’t you? 
I do. I want to be sure and all I get 
is ‘trust me.” 

Twenty-four hours. God is available 
for you and for me. That’s the great 
challenge for the journey — to seek 
and to live in God’s active presence, 
twenty-four hours a day. 


@): Father, who art in heaven 
and who art on earth, even 


journeying with your people, thank 
you for being faithful and for never 
abandoning us. When we are in the 


wilderness, guide us through and out. 
When we are lost, please find us. 


When we cry out, please hear us — 
in the name of the One who said, **Lo, 


I am with you always.’” Amen. 
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me Tntraprencures 


— or getting things done in the church by Douglas Lowry 


“Intrapreneur”’ is a new word, coined in 1982. The business columns 
and magazines are now filled with discussion on the nurture, care and feeding 
of intrapreneurs. Large organizations are recognizing that they are not attrac- 
tive to people who like to get things done. Small businesses, particularly in high 
technology, have stolen a march on the industrial giants; it is the small com- 
panies that are creating new and exciting technologies; it is small firms that 
provide the promise of huge rewards to inventors and creative thinkers. 


In a large organization, there is 
predictability, orderliness, security: 
your next pay cheque doesn’t depend 
on a single small order or sale. There 
are more resources available, budgets 
are larger. But (here is the crunch) 
there is also more red tape; there is 
little willingness to take risks. You 
have to live within the system. 
Mavericks, people who don’t fit, are 
pushed off into corners where they 
will not rock the boat for others. In- 
itiative is supposedly welcome, but not 
really. As for new ideas; new ideas 
are okay, but you have to spend 
months, or sometimes years, pro- 
moting them before you are allowed 
to try them out. 

In the past, the only entrepreneurs 
who have made it in large organiza- 
tions have been the ones who have 
developed skills in selling their ideas. 
But the creative thinker who is also a 
good salesman is the exception, not 
the rule. 

Now large organizations, par- 
ticularly businesses, are seeing the 
need to attract creative people, to pro- 
tect them from red tape and to relieve 
them from the unwelcome job of hav- 
ing to promote their ideas. The 
movers and shakers, the creators, the 
inventors, need to be given room — 
lots of it. Care must be taken not to 
stifle their initiative. The age of the 
intrapreneur is upon us. 


Let’s look at another kind of large 
organization — the church. Let’s ex- 
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a eT 
entrepreneur 
(HOUN) = ed. | PeCrTsOyematunO 


organizes and manages any 
Cnterprise, x eCSPecially ea 
business, usually with con- 
siderable initiative and risk; 
from the French for one who 
undertakes a task. 


intrapreneur 
(noun): a person in a large 
organization who shows in- 
itiative, takes risk and gets 
things done. 


ea 


amine what it takes to get things done 
in and through the church. 

The Board of Congregational Life 
approached me a while ago to write 
something for consideration by The 
Record re the Grenada debate, and the 
aid project born of the debate. The 
General Secretary, the Rev. Harry 
Waite, wrote that ‘‘the concept behind 
the Grenada Project has important im- 
plications as a style of operating in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Essentially, that style is character- 
ized by a high degree of local and in- 
dividual initiative, with the national 
agencies serving as facilitators. This 


has certainly been the case in the 
Grenada Project. Doug (Zimmerman) 
and I have also agreed that this con- 
cept needs to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the wider constituency of the 
church.”’ 


The Grenada Project is an example 
of intrapreneurship, one which may 
suggest attitudes and practices that 
could encourage local initiatives in 
congregations. 

The Grenada Project is an undertak- 
ing by a two-point-charge in Southern 
Ontario — Nashville Presbyterian 
Church and Caven Church, Bolton. 
Nashville in particular has a long 
standing tradition of spending a 
significant portion of its budget (as 
high as forty-three percent) on mis- 
sion, benevolences and projects for 
others. Each session has an elder who” 
is designated ‘‘elder deacon,”’ with 
responsibility to be on the lookout for 
situations where God may be calling 


us to serve and to meet human need. » 


The revival of the office of deacon” 
in our congregation stems from work | 
done by the Rev. Gabe Rienks. Over 
several years he has worked quietly, | 
but persistently, to broaden our 
horizons and those of the national 
church. *‘The world should be able to 
recognize in the church the face of 
Jesus. And since Jesus is the compas- 
sion of God made visible, our study 
leads us to the very image of God 
himself and the heart of our Christian 
faith. Therefore the questions regar-_ 
ding the Diaconate are not secondary, 
have not to do with the well-being of 
the church only, but with the very) 
essence of being the church of Jesus 
Christ.”’ 


The Grenada Project started, and in 
large part was carried out, through the: 
initiative of the elder deacon at 


ashville, Mr. Douglas Zimmerman. 
ae project grew out of a concern for 
e welfare of Grenadians and of The 
resbyterian Church of Grenada after 
e events of October, 1983. Mr. 
immerman set a goal of ministering 
economic and spiritual needs, while 
voiding any political involvement or 
jdgments. You may remember the 
pntroversy over whether the Carib- 
2an and United States forces’ “‘ver- 
cal insertion’’ (Washington’s jargon) 
’as an act of liberation or invasion. 
motions ran high on both sides, and 
uch red tape and resistance as were 
ncountered by our project centred 
round whether it could, or should, be 
olitically neutral. 

_ It would not be fair to claim that our 
ongregations did much more than 
rovide a setting where intrapreneur- 
hip could flourish. Some attitudes in 
ae two congregations probably helped 
et the project through the initial, dif- 
icult stages. The sessions have sought 
0 encourage these attitudes: 

1) Acceptance: the willingness 
0 listen to one another, to grant the 
ossibility that in the sharing of in- 
ights we all might learn more of God. 
2) Openness: the underlying 
elief that God is in all of life; 
herefore that which is new or dif- 
erent is not to be feared. God may be 
n it. Hence a willingness to experi- 
nent, putting into practice the belief 
hat God is alive and therefore not 
ways predictable in what forms of 
ervice he may ask of us. 

3) Willingness to encourage one 
nother, in the face of the reality that 
iny activity that serves God and the 
s0spel will be opposed in the world 
ind often (sadly) in the church. 

4) Practicality: that faith 
vithout works is dead; that it is insuf- 
icient in face of the world’s desperate 
1eeds to tell it to be warmed, be fill- 
-d and be of good cheer. 

5) Compassion: that inasmuch 
is we have served those most in need 
round us, we have served the Lord. 
6) Persistence: the belief that 
Ove is not so much feelings as a 
thoice which is persisted in, a choice 
hat is constantly renewed. 

Whether these characteristics exist 
n our two congregations more or less 
han in any others, we do not know 
ior care to judge. Like you, we have 


members who stand back from close 
involvement. And in every congrega- 
tion there are those gems who enrich 
us by quietly hanging in there and liv- 
ing the faith and loving the church. 
The one certainty for your congrega- 
tion and ours is that we are called 
to look beyond our own concerns and 


to serve others. 
Our two congregations are not large 


— twenty-eight and eighty-five 
families. Instead of trying to generate 
all the resources needed, we actively 
sought outside co-operation. Service 
clubs, companies and individuals con- 
tributed time, equipment and funds. 
The largest money contribution came 
from the Canadian Executive Services 
Overseas (CESO), a non-profit 
organization that co-ordinates Cana- 
dian managerial talent and needs in 
developing countries. The Board of 
Congregational Life was persuaded to 
come alongside to smooth the way in 
overseas contacts. One of its staff, the 
Rev. David Murphy, together with his 
wife, spent their August vacation very 
capably as volunteers in Grenada. 

Various focuses emerged. One was 
the needs of MacDonald College, a 
Presbyterian high school in the nor- 
thern end of the island. Volunteers 
from Canada (Mr. and Mrs. William 
Nike and family of Entheos retreat 
centre, near Calgary) helped in plan- 
ning and refurbishing facilities in the 
school. Our group also took an in- 
terest in the NEWLO project, already 
started by an ecumenical grouping of 
all the mainline churches in Grenada. 
NEWLO aims at building manual 
skills (motor mechanics, plumbing, 
carpentry, etc.) among young Grena- 
dians in a self-help co-operative. The 
Presbyterian Church of Grenada also 
has extensive needs, not least of them 
practical encouragement. 

The bottom line to date: in the order 
of a dozen man-months of Canadian 
volunteer work on site at MacDonald 
College, about twenty-eight thousand 
dollars disbursed in tools, repairs, 
etc., preliminary investigations con- 
ducted in Grenada to identify needs in 
Presbyterian congregations, Mac- 
Donald College, community health, 
youth training, etc. And we have the 
contacts needed on the island to carry 
out further projects. 

Currently, we are looking at ongo- 


ing twinning projects of our own and 
other interested congregations with in- 
dividual congregations in Grenada. In 
this way we hope these congregations 
may be relieved of some of their most 
pressing financial burdens so that they 
may concentrate on sharing the life of 
Jesus Christ with their countrymen. (If 
your congregation is interested in a 
twinning project in Grenada, please 
write to G.D. Zimmerman, R.R.#1, 
Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1C0, or to 
the project treasurer, the Rev. 
Douglas Lowry, Box 802, Bolton, 
Ontario, LOP 1A0.) 


The Grenada project is simply an 
example. The point being made is that 
we should seek to encourage people 
within the church who develop a vi- 
sion of something that God may be 
calling us to do in the world. We need 
to foster those attitudes that help us to 
reach out beyond our own concerns. 

Some practical suggestions: One 
place to start is to see whether there 
is among you one or more persons 
called to fill the role of elder deacon, 
with or without the title. Consider 
seriously whether there are projects in 
your area that call for self-giving ser- 
vice. If this is new to your congrega- 
tion, start with small, short-term pro- 
jects. Do not look for easy success. 
Above all, cultivate an acceptance of 
one another and of the variety of in- 
sights and gifts that each person may 
bring to the task. 

One prediction... You will learn, as 
we are learning, that compassion is a 
result of deliberately placing ourselves 
in situations of service, and of attemp- 
ting to be open to what God is teaching 
us as we serve. What we find as we 
persist in serving is that God feels the 
hurts of those whom we serve. He 
calls us all therefore to ministries of 
mercy. 


O 


Douglas Lowry is 
Assistant to the 
minister at Nashville 
and Caven 
Presbyterian Chur- 
ches, Ontario, and is a 
Deputy Clerk of 
General Assembly. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Abortion - argumentatively 


A” discussion of abortion is at best incomplete, and at worst deliberately 
self-limiting, if it ignores the scientific, medical evidence available. 
Foetology (the study of the foetus in the womb) is a relatively new branch of 
medicine, but in the last ten to fifteen years it has come to several important 
conclusions. The full human potential, everything from hair colour to tempera- 
ment, is there — in the genetic code — from the moment of conception. The 
unborn child can feel pain, very early. There is even evidence that it can sense 
whether or not it is wanted. The body of data available has been accumulated 
for scientific, not theological motives, by doctors and researchers who may or 
may not be Christian or of any faith at all. Their conclusions must surely carry 
significant weight — more than pictures or models of unborn babies — more 
even than the results of a scavenger hunt through scripture in search of specific 
verses on the subject (of which there are very few, and those buried back in 


the Mosaic code). 


Whatever the force of theological 
arguments pro or con, they will have 
little effect on anyone other than those 
predisposed to consider theology im- 
portant. Historically, there was once 
a much larger Christian consensus 
than there is now, and it was opposed 
to abortion, if not entirely, then with 
few exceptions. Probably the majori- 
ty of Christians still have deep misgiv- 
ings, at the very least, but it would be 
dishonest to claim a united front. Even 
if the churches, and those in them, 
spoke as if with one voice we must 
remember (how can we forget!) that 
we live in a pluralistic society in which 
we are perceived as one more lobby, 
one more pressure group — albeit a 
sizeable one still. . 

So let us set aside the abortion 
debate in terms of Christian theology 
and public consensus, of proof-texts 
and the opposing phalanxes of 
picketers shouting at each other 
around the Morgentaler clinic. Let us 
examine the reasonableness of abor- 
tion in terms of the arguments most 
commonly advanced in its favour. 
1. One argument for abortion casts the 

_ whole issue as one of women’s rights 
Abortion is a private matter between 
a woman and her doctor. Sometimes 
the father is included, but since it is 
the woman that must carry the child 
for nine months and give birth, it is 
the woman who has the right to decide 
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whether or not her life will be af- 
fected/disrupted in this way. This 
argument often assumes that any male 
involvement in the decision is a form 
of chauvinism or sexism. One ‘pro- 
choice’ demonstrator was pictured in 
the Toronto papers carrying a placard 
that read" ‘If men could get pregnant, 


Whatever the force 
of theological argu- 
ments pro or con, 
they will have little 


effect on anyone other 
than those predisposed 
to consider theology 
important. 


abortion would be a sacrament.’’ Give 
her points for wit, or wishful think- 
ing. Men, however, cannot get preg- 
nant, nor are they responsible for the 
reproductive arrangement wherein the 
woman bears, literally and figurative- 
ly, the greater burden. Men can be 
decidedly insensitive to the physical 
and mental effects of child-bearing. 
But if the scientific evidence more and 


more points to the personhood of the | 
foetus (even calling it a ‘‘foetus” 
makes it easier to think of it as a non- 
human, a non-person) then the ques- 
tion surely is much deeper than one | 
of women’s rights. It is a question of | 
human rights, including the rights of 
the unborn woman (or man). To say 
that, up until a number of weeks, 
nothing more is present in the womb_ 
than a collection of genetically pro- 
grammed cells — a blueprint for a per- 
son, but not a person — is not only 
to belittle what research is telling us, 
it disregards the normally inevitable 
biological process. Blueprints remain 
blueprints — after nine months or nine 


years they do not inexorably produce 


a building. 
2. Another pro-choice argument rests | 
on the principle of self-defense. This 
argument breaks down the sometimes 
too simplistic equation of abortion | 
with murder. Societies do not look! 
upon the killing of the enemy in war- 
time as murder. Armed conflict in- 
wartime is seen as a_ necessary 
response to aggression — a collective 
act of self-defense. Those who argue 
(rightly or wrongly) in favour of 
capital punishment, or its restoration, 
often make the case that the taking of 
a life forces society to defend its 
values by declaring the murderer’s life 
forfeit. Execution is seen as a means 
of self-defense. And, of course, the in- 
dividual has the right of self-defence 
when it is clearly established that life 
is threatened. 

The right to self-defense is not 
physical threat either. The right to 
resist, to defend oneself against men- 
tal breakdown, mind-bending techni- 
ques, psychotropic drugs, or any con- 
ditions that would leave a human be- 
ing incapable of functioning are 
acknowledged, though perhaps not 
with the same clarity, as the right to 
defend against loss of physical life. 

Though an unborn child, unlike an 

continued on page 41) 
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On defining abortion 
as murder 


Dr. Calder’s letter in the February 
Record expressed shame -regarding 
abortion and advocated tightening the 


law. 


I am concerned also, but about an 
attitude of a privileged family towards 


the less fortunate. 


The major issue is his description 
of abortion as ‘‘killing of babies,”’ 
which is an euphemism for murder. 
If the law is to be consistent, the con- 
clusion can only be that any girl who 
has an abortion would be charged with 


murder, or as an accessory. 


As Moderator, Dr. Calder owes 
your readers more information on his 
proposed definition of abortion. Too 
many clerical statements fail to deal 


with their implications. 


J.L. Cameron, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Supports Calder’s 
stand 


I totally and completely support the 
Rev. Alex Calder’s stand as reported 
in the Toronto Star on January 31, 
1985. I welcome, as a Presbyterian 
and as President of The Association 
of Southwestern Ontario Pro-life 
the statement by the 
Moderator that the law should be 
tightened and that abortion in Canada 


Groups, 


is a kind of national genocide. 


In Canada alone since the law was 
altered in 1969, the number of deaths 
by abortion has risen to over 500,000. 


LETTERS 


Today John the Baptist himself while 
leaping for joy in his mother’s womb 
at the presence of Christ (Luke 1:41) 
could be aborted. Dietrich Bonhoef- 
fer, a Confessional Church minister 
hung by the Nazis, wrote: ‘*Destruc- 
tion of the embryo in the mother’s 
womb is a violation of the right to live 
which God has bestowed upon this 
nascent life. To raise the question 
whether we are here concerned 
already with a human being or not is 
merely to confuse the issue. The sim- 
ple fact is that God certainly intended 
to create a human being and that this 
nascent human being has been 
deliberately deprived of his life. And 
that is nothing but murder.’’ (Ethics) 
Kenneth H. Post, 

President, 

The Association of 

Southwestern Ontario 

Pro-life Groups 


Abortion — the other 
side 

Dr. and Mrs. Calder and others are 
against abortion. Do Dr. and Mrs. 
Calder think abortion just turned up 
recently? And what do they think 
would happen if a new law forbidding 
abortions were passed in every city, 
town and province of Canada? We 
had that situation and it was only when 
an attempt was made to get abortion 
out of the back alley that this current 
noise arose. There is no way to get rid 
of this problem except in the same 
way we deal with every problem: 


WATSON’S WORLD 


preach the gospel urgently enough that 
men and women will live by the mo 
law and not risk having a baby w 
they don’t want one. I won’t hold 
breath waiting for that day. 

In the meantime the Calders are no’ 
considering the child in abortion situa 
tions. What makes them think thes¢ 


4 


children are clamouring to be born{ 
I ask them: why do you want to pu 
a human life in the hands of a teen! 
age mother, that child not to have ; 
normal home with a father and 
mother, and often tolive on welfare; 
Do you know what an_ unhappj 
childhood is? And as a child or adul fl 
how do you answer ordinary questions 
people ask about family when yo 
don’t know who your father is? ~ 
The option of adoption i is not accep 
table. To me it is repulsive to take 
child from its natural mother and ha | 
it over as if it were a sack of potatoe 
to strangers, to grow up not knowin} 
who he really is. Our newspaper he i 
tells these sad stories in the classifier 
ads where natural parents and childret 
try to find one another in later life 
And the argument of the sacredness 0 
human life is fine. But have we 
outlawed war? Or do we say that ii 
some situations it has to be 
undertaken? 
There are enough awful situation 
that arise which we can’t anticipate 0 
avoid that make for unhappy childrel 
and adults: early death of parents, ete 
If we can prevent the birth of a chil 
when the parent wants rid of it, let’ 
do it. Our society is not going to bi 


Noel Watsc 


ONE iS FOR 
ERNEST ANGLEY AND 
THE OTHER SUPPORTS 
ORAL KoBeRTts 
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‘le to bear the anger of all these 

ildren born to single mothers 

‘cause the anti-abortionists are mak- 

g it socially acceptable. 

| (Mrs.) E.R. Fraser, 
Montreal, Que. 


‘\pport in the church. 
/God’s instruction for anyone caus- 
/g a miscarriage was a life for a life. 


-essed for life that God repeatedly in- 
ructed that anyone wilfully taking a 
fe forfeited their life. The underly- 
4g principle seems to be that a lack 
f respect for life leads to the casual 
‘estruction of life, such as the 
olocaust, abortion, the acceptance of 
-affic slaughter, murder in subways, 


I particularly admire the current 
ope and his stand on family and abor- 
ion. His wisdom sees that the gift of 
eating life, taken casually, leads to 
he dissipation of society. If an un- 
vanted pregnancy can be terminated 
yecause it would interfere with a 
oreferred life-style, it follows that un- 
wanted children can be disposed of for 
he same reason, and this is becom- 
ing a too common occurrence. Why 
not the elderly that interfere with life- 
style? Visit a local senior citizens’ 
depository where many who loved 
their children sit neglected, unvisited 
or cared about. 

God’s plan for family, or if you 
wish, the evolution of the family unit, 
focused on the protection of new life 
so that it would develop in mind and 
body, so that a family would grow 
stronger, a nation would grow 
stronger, a world would grow 
stronger and overcome the real pro- 
blems of life. 

The life-stylist’s plan is to overcome 
the problems of an enjoying life-style 
by turning the development, etc., of 
children over to other agencies. The 
life-stylist offers the excuse that the 
children are not interested in church, 
when if you examine the question 
truthfully you find that the life-stylist 
would rather be on the ski slopes, on 
the beach, etc., than in church with the 
children. 

The life-stylist proclaims that God’s 


laws interfere with the enjoyment of 
life. The pro-life people say that God 
gives life and he gives it abundantly. 
Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Count your blessings 
— serve a larger pie 

I have the January, 1985 Record in 
hand. I am perturbed as I read Mar- 
jorie Ross’ ‘‘Small percentage — big 
consequences.’ 

How can Presbyterians sit back so 
complacently knowing we have pro- 
vided ‘‘so small a pie’’ to serve to our 
brothers and sisters in need? Surely 
we must accept the fact that those on 
the Board of World Mission strugg]- 
ing with a projected budget are not our 
Master with the loaves and fishes, yet 
they have many more than the 5,000 
to feed. There are needy, hungry souls 
out beyond our church walls and it is 
up to us to meet their needs. 

I am wondering ... if Marjorie and 
her committee had at their disposal the 
visual resources used by various 
groups as they flash their pleas across 
our TV screens umpteen times a day, 
instead of one picture in the The 
Record, wouldn’t the Budget be met 
with funds to spare? 

Even before I read the caption 
beside the picture I was concerned that 
the scholarship to Lesotho students 
was one of the necessary cut-backs. 
I fully realize the other commitments 
of the Budget are equally important 
and necessary, but it is because I have 
had the privilege of meeting Linda 
(Kreklewetz) Shaw that Lesotho first 
came to my mind. After listening to 
Linda and visiting with her, you 
realize that you have been with a 
spirit-filled young lady who accepted 
the Master’s challenge, ‘“‘Feed my 
sheep.’’ She left a comfortable life- 
style here at home, found herself in 
Lesotho, teaching high school math 
and supervising a girls’ dorm in a 
rural mountain school. Alone, in the 
midst of severe culture shock and 
loneliness, only God’s loving kindness 
and tender mercies enabled her to hear 
his voice — ‘‘Linda, if you love me, 
obey me’’ (Glad Tidings, January 
1985). Surely to us at home who pro- 
fess to follow in his footsteps he calls 
just as clearly — ‘‘Feed my sheep”’ 

continued on page 42 


STORYTELLING: 
The Enchantment 
of Imagination 
with Belden Lane, 
Saint Louis University 
June 7-12, 1985 
FOR CLERGY, 
CHURCH EDUCATORS, 
AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
DISCOVER THE POWER 
OF STORY IN 
FAITH DEVELOPMENT 
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ENROLMENT 
1985-86 
NEW STUDENTS 

PREPARE FOR 
SERVICE IN 
THE CHURCH 

APPLY NOW 

FOR 1985-86 
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SUMMER VISITORS 
TO TORONTO 
SPECIAL 
WEEK-END RATES 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
BUILDING 
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For Further Information 
Write to: 


Ewart College 
156 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Janie Goodwin 


An open letter to our leaders 


on the subject of the deficit 


B creative! Grab the opportunity and start from scratch! Start asking 
Gi really has to be done as a national church. Look forward and 
plan for the future rather than struggle to maintain the present or sigh over the 
past. We can no longer cut back, trying to do everything poorly. Let’s cut-out 


and re-group. 


The Presbyterian church is in a 
serious position in more ways than just 
financially. We have a crisis in 
management and methodology. We 
have a 1950’s mentality and a 1925 
method of addressing problems and 
challenges. Our leaders are wonder- 
ful people who have a wealth of ex- 
perience to offer, but the vision, the 
way of thinking needed for the future, 
is not there. In this day of restructur- 
ing, “searching for excellence,’ layoffs 
and ‘starwars,’ adding computers at 
church offices is just not in itself go- 
ing to get us into the 1980’s or give 
us direction for the year 2000. 

Take a look at our major boards and 
their executives. Is anyone under thir- 
ty included in the decision making? 
under forty? shall we try for 50? 
Middle-aged people want things to re- 
main the same and so we struggle to 
maintain our old structures as we cut 
back the budgets — until nothing can 


be done. 

So where do we start? Maybe we 
should begin by asking a group of peo- 
ple who do not have a church job to 
protect, or a board or committee to de- 


Maybe...we will have to 
shrink to become 


stronger. 


fend, what we need to do as a national 
church. Let’s ask the people who will 
have to live with these decisions for 
the next thirty or forty years. 

I suspect that we can do overseas 
mission work only if we act as a na- 
tional church. The pension fund is also 


True community necessitates the presence and interaction of 


three generations. Too often the church ... 


sets the genera- 


tions apart. Remember that the third generation is the genera- 
tion of memory, and without its presence the other two 
generations are locked into the existential present. While the 
first generation is potentially the generation of vision, it is not 
possible to have visions without a memory, and memory is 
supplied by the third generation. The second generation is 
the generation of the present. When it is combined with the 
generations of memory and vision, it functions to confront 
the community with reality, but left to itself and the present, 
life becomes intolerable and meaningless. Without interac- 
tion between and among the generations, each making its own 
contribution, Christian community is difficult to maintain. 


From Will Our Children Have Faith? by John H. Westerhoff II]. Copyright 


1976 by The Seabury Press, Inc. 
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a major concern. How we deal witl 
these areas probably needs looking a 
Our dealings with national and inter} 
national organizations probably sho ( 
be'done as a body, to avoid confusion} 
and the national lending fund might 5 
redefined and continued. 

Perhaps the group will decide tha 
our calling is not to be an historica 
society. Maybe they will realize tha 
if a work is not able to become sel 
supporting within fifteen years, the 
there is no real need for that churcl 
to be there. They may decide to givi 
churches that are older than ten year; 
old, five years; younger churches, tel 
years; and new work, fifteen years 
then all aid will cease from the na 
tional church. 

The day of the mission superinten 
dent who came in his horse-draw1 
buggy to visit the young minister anc 
give him support and encouragemen 
is past. Perhaps we should fly our nev 
appointees to conferences where the’ 
can meet with each other and with : 
few experienced people once or twici 
a year. Perhaps we should conside 
contracting out work in special area 
rather than hiring staff persons wh« 
then have to go on to create work fo 
themselves. Each time we create | 
new committee, we gather together ; 
group of people who must create wor! 
for themselves to justify their ex 
istence. Could we make better use 0 
task forces, consultations, hirin; 
specialists or companies on a short 
term basis to handle projects an 
needs? 

I hope this group would tackle th 
ways we make decisions in th 
church. General Assemblies whic 
meet every year are both a terribl 
waste of money and time. Who goe 
to Assembly? It is heavily weighed o 
the side of the elderly. Only the retire 
elder can afford the time to take 
week for church business. Ou 
younger ministers have not served o 
Boards or Committees and ar 


‘Have you ever been fingerprinted?” 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Alex ii Calder 


i, oreign residents in Japan, including Canadians, are forced to be finger- 
. printed and to carry an Alien Registration Certificate, with photo, at all 
nes. This is, of course, a form of discrimination as the Alien Registration 
aw treats all foreigners as potential criminals. The law is aimed basically at 
oreans who make up eighty-four per cent of all aliens in Japan. However, 
applies to all who are not Japanese-born. In Japan, citizenship is determined 


y who your parents are — not by 
here you are born. This means that 
ur Canadian missionaries working in 
apan must be fingerprinted before 
iey leave Japan or they will not be 
llowed to re-enter. 

The Korean Christian Church in 
apan (KCCJ), with which we are 
ssociated, is working hard to have 
his practice stopped. A petition is be- 
ng circulated which you may have the 
pportunity of signing. 

The KCCI is a small denomination 
yf five thousand, with other tasks and 
‘oncerns than fingerprinting. It has 


generally uninformed. Even if they 
have Vision, they do not often have the 
facts and experiences they need to 
make themselves credible. The peo- 
ple who report, and choose what to 
report, are middle-aged and older. 
They tend to deal with the business, 
the maintenance factors and the crisis 
at hand rather than provide leadership 
and inspiration for the future. The 
Boards and Committees are not much 
better. The majority of their time is 
spent formulating resolutions and 
reports that will go to Assembly. Our 
office staff spend months preparing 
each year for the event. Isn’t there a 
better way to function? At least we 
should go to biennial Assemblies. Bet- 
ter still, we should re-examine how 
decisions are made and leadership 
takes place in a Presbyterian system. 

Other questions have to be address- 
ed. Why does a church our size have 
three colleges? Could we merge? 
Form other denominational alliances? 
Why are we still involved in an out- 
dated native Indian ministry? Have we 
addressed the question of what the 


sixty churches and hopes for one hun- 
dred by their Centennial in 1988! If 
we were to undertake the same 
percentage growth, it would mean 
four hundred congregations more in 
four years! 

A congregation in the city of 
Nagoya is replacing its old building 
with a multi-storey complex contain- 
ing church, a special care centre for 
the aged, church school, etc. The one 
hundred and fifty members have 
pledged an average of three thousand 
dollars each for this project, for each 


native people need and are asking for, 
or do we paternalistically carry on in 
ways that once were thought to be 
best? Couldn’t a secretary keep 
resumés on ministers and church 
workers and inform them of educa- 
tional opportunities? Has the creation 
of a Board of Ministry brought 
together a group of people who then 
must create work for themselves? 
Activities as a national church have 
historical reasons behind them, but 
many are no longer valid or healthy. 
Instead of looking at the past, let’s get 
a grip on the present and look to the 
future. Maybe instead of doubling in 
the eighties, we will have to shrink to 
become stronger. We may have to 
close down old and dying congrega- 
tions and projects and ways of doing 
things in order to give birth to the 
future. By admitting that things have 
to die and be buried, we are allowing 
ourselves the chance to experience re- 
birth. We can not hang on to the old 
life, the old ways, and expect rebirth 
to happen simultaneously. Birth is 
rarely easy, and rebirth is always pain- 


of the next three years. What a 
smashing response! Imagine what 
would happen to our General 
Assembly Budget if we were to have 
an impossible dream like that. It might 
be an idea to change the name of the 
General Assembly Budget to ‘The Im- 
possible Dream’ ... because with God 
the impossible has a way of becom- 
ing a reality. 

It was a lovely bonus to stay with 
the Rev. and Mrs. (Jack and Beth) 
McIntosh while in Japan and to have 
them both guide us and interpret for 
us during our visit to churches and 
church institutions. 


hb F| wag 


ful. But there will be hope and vision 
and challenge. And isn’t that a big part 
of what the Christian life is all about? 


O 


Ms. Goodwin is Christian Education Co- 
ordinator at St. David’s Presbyterian Church, 
Kelowna, B.C., and a representative on Ad- 
ministrative Council. 


—_——— oC. 


Ed. note: Ms. Goodwin did not have 
the benefit (or burden — take your 
choice) of the March editorial when 
the above was written. Hence she 
couldn’t have known that a ‘‘group”’ 
such as she suggests in her fourth 
paragraph — at least a small group 
of three (Jim Barbour, Ken Hall and 
Ed. Quinn) — has been formed. They 
do not meet the age requirements sug- 
gested by Ms. Goodwin, but they are 
taking a hard, long-term look at the 
church’s options. Some of her other 
suggestions echo my own, but that is 
either serendipity or the beginning of 
a consensus — at least a consensus of 
two. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


P eople are eating out these days. Restaur- 
ants are springing up all over. Along with 


the proliferation of these eateries has come a 
whole new subculture. Presiding over it all is the 
restaurant critic. Bestowing an accolade here, 
an everlasting condemnation there, she can make 
or break a reputation overnight. One wonders 
what she might have said about some biblical 
eating spots: 


Stopped last night at Jacob’s new place on the 
highway to Ephron. As we arrived we noted that 
the parking lot was filled with camels — always 
a good sign. Jacob doesn’t advertise, but the 
word is out among the in-crowd. As I came 
through the flap of the tent, I was almost over- 
whelmed by the most wonderful aroma. Jacob 
himself was at the grill stirring a deep red liquid. 
Was it venison soup or perhaps even borsch? 
‘‘No,’’ Jacob assured me, it was his very own 
recipe — the spécialité de maison — a red lentil 
soup which he called ‘‘pottage’’. 

So far everything looked great, but unfor- 
tunately the owner has a very strange policy 
about payment. He wants it before he serves the 
food and he will not accept Visa, Mastercharge 
or American Express. In fact he won’t even ac- 
cept cash. What he wants is your birthright! 

Well we thought this was a bit much, so we 
left. Mind you that pottage was pretty tempting 
stuff. We noticed a red-haired, rather wild look- 
ing customer in a corner booth putting away 
great globs of it. 

In short — a good meal, but depending on your 
family inheritance, it can be very, very expen- 
sive. I give it three stars but it is probably not 
worth the price. 


Dropped in at the Children of Israel’s place 
in the Sinai desert last week. It looked like it 
could be an interesting new spot for the in-crowd, 
but I must confess I was disappointed by the 
decor — I mean — out in the open like that, sit- 
ting on old rocks and being careful not to bump 
into a cactus. I was told that wilderness decor 
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had to be like that, but give me a nice comfor- 
table tent any day. Be 

What really drew me to the place was their new 
specialty food, ‘manna from heaven’. The man- 
na turned out to be a small round thing — at first, 
it looked a bit like sushi. Actually it was a flaky 
kind of finger-food, tasting like a wafer made 
with honey — only with a dash of coriander seed 
added. 

It’s great stuff and highly recommended. 
Besides, it’s not expensive and you can eat as 
much as you want. Don’t ask for a doggy bag 
though, because it turns wormy overnight — ex- 
cept, for some strange reason, on Friday nights. 
I rate this place three stars. I would have given 
it four stars except for the fact that there is 
nothing else on the menu. A little lox, cream 
cheese and bagels would do wonders as a side 
dish. 


Had a fine home-cooked family-type meal at 
Mary and Martha’s last night. They are retired 
teachers and have opened up a fine eatery right 
in their own home. The place is small but cozy 
and comfortable — though maybe a bit too chint- 
zy. The food was ample and carefully prepared. 

Mary and Martha’s would rate high marks but 
for one thing. The staff tend to be quarrelsome. 
The night we were there, there was a frightful 
row. One of them got into a great flap about her 
sister not doing her share. They are really nice 
people but they should keep their family 
arguments to themselves. It sort of puts one off 
the food. Two stars. 


Stumbled across a country picnic last week. 
There was a great crowd gathered — maybe four 
or five thousand people. I hadn’t brought any 
food but people seemed willing to share. It was 
very simple fare — just bread and fish — but I 
don’t think I have ever tasted anything better in 
my life. Maybe the fresh country air made me 
especially hungry, but it was something more 
than that too. Something indefinable. Definitely 
four stars and highly recommended. oO 


LEANINGS 


some of the most virtuous men in the 
vorld are also the bitterest and the 
nost unhappy, because they have un- 
consciously come to believe that all 
heir happiness depends on their be- 
ng more virtuous than other men. 
Thomas Merton 


True humour springs not more from 
the head than from the heart; it is not 
contempt, its essence is love. 
Thomas Carlyle 


Many of the insights of the saint stem 
from his experiences as a sinner. 
Eric Hoffer 


A Creed for 

casual Christians 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
because all right-thinking people do. 
I know he is very good-natured and 
tolerant and that he winks benevolent- 
ly at our little sins because he knows 
that deep down we’re really OK. 

I believe that Jesus Christ lived a 
very good life and that I should admire 
him very much. I try to go along with 
the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount, although I am sure that God 
is aware that much of it is pretty im- 
practical in today’s world. 

I believe in the Church, even though 
I may not attend services very often 
or contribute very much to its support. 
But I know that the Church stands for 
something very important. And, of 
course, I want my daughters to have 
nice church weddings. 

I believe, sort of, in the life 
everlasting. At least, I expect that in 
the end everything will turn out all 
right for me and my loved ones. After 
all, God does look after his own. 
Amen. 

(Anonymous) 

Timothy Eaton Memorial 

Church News, 
February, 1985 


LOW OVERHEAD 


CUSTOM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND PRINTED PRODUCTS 


— 


HIGH QUALITY 


Also Weddings, Confirmations, 
Family and Individual Portraits. 
Child Studies in your home. 


for outreach, promotion, 
special events and 
commercial uses. 


*Post, Business and 
Greeting Cards 
*Calendars, stationery 
*Church Bulletins 
*Brochures and Tracts 


We specialize in location 
photography: full colour to 
| black and white, or use 
your own pictures. 


Ba 


For information or appointment contact: 


ZOLMAR PHOTO 
P.O. Box 248 _ Station ‘*0”’ 
Toronto, Ont. M4A 2N3 
(416) 751-6697 


Zoltan Marc-Monostory 
Owner-Photographer 
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CLAUDE BRASSARD 

Regional Sales Manager 

Duplex Envelope Company (est. 1903) 

_.serving the offering envelope needs of churches across Canada. 

Claude and his wife, Nancy, are both active in various Christian ministries. 

As a team, their goal is to aid you in satisfying your specific offering envelope 
requirements. 

Call Claude collect, 1-514-464-2233 for Duplex’s 
lower than ever prices! 
Adult’s boxed envelopes Children’s envelopes Record Forms 
Computers with programs for Churches 


ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE LIMITED 


285 Attwell Drive, Rexdale, Ont. MOW 1E9 
(416) 675-8885 


Retrofit Hardware — Metal Doors and Frames — 
Fire Doors — Door Locks — Panic Exit Devices — 
Weatherstripping — Washroom Accessories and Toilet 
Partitions — Master Key Systems — Rekeying — 
Security Alarms — Complete Installations — 


Bring your Building up to Code — 
Call us for a 
Free Consultation and Estimate. 
We have supplied Toronto churches and 
other fine institutional buildings 
for over one quarter century. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


A question of conscience 


\ \ / Ga expect the perennial public debate on capital punishment to 
come before Parliament again in the not too distant future. That 


was assured last summer when Brian Mulroney promised, during the election 
campaign, to hold a free vote on the subject. Such a vote would, in theory at 
least, free each member from party bonds and allow individual conscience to 


be the guide. 


’ 
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..fundamental indications from scriptures that 
mercy and forgiveness are more important 
than vengence and retaliation. 


But the plan may not be as pure as 
it seems. Those groups wanting the 
restoration of capital punishment are 
becoming more and more clamorous 
and are insisting that MPs listen to the 
voice of the majority in Canadian 
society. It is assumed that the public 
at large prefers a return to some form 
of capital punishment and the ad- 
vocacy groups are working to ensure 
that this time the decision reached by 
the majority in the House of Com- 
mons is more representative than the 
last vote, in 1972, which abolished 
hanging but did little to quiet public 
concern about how particularly 
vicious criminals should be punished. 
It is likely some MPs will be swayed 
by pressure from capital punishment 
supporters and vote, not according to 
conscience, but according to what they 
believe to be the wishes of their con- 
stituents. At the very least, the next 
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vote will cause a great deal more soul 
searching. 

The pressure groups are also 
pushing for a vote now because they 
believe capital punishment advocates 
are in the majority in the huge Tory 
caucus and getting enough numbers to 
enlist a bill to bring back the death 
penalty should be no problem. Sup- 
porters are undeterred by studies in 
the United States, Canada and Britain 
showing that capital punishment has 
no. apparent effect on national 
homicide rates. There are even 
surveys available that show homicide 
rates in Canada have actually decreas- 
ed since the abolition of the death 
penalty. But capital punishment sup- 
porters seldom bother to try to defend 
their position with the deterrent argu- 
ment any more. They now usually 
press the simple point that the ultimate 
crime of murder, especially the 


murder of a policeman, deserves the 
ultimate penalty. ] 

A recent TV survey in the U.S. saw 
the majority of respondents using the 
old maxim from the book of Exodus 
to justify the death penalty, the one 
that reads ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth.’’ Abolitionists have not} 
been effective in spreading the more} 
basic message of the love and| 
forgiveness in Christianity and the} 
fundamental indications from scrip-| 
tures that mercy and forgiveness are 
more important than vengeance and! 
retaliation. | 

It is impossible for anyone outside) 
a murder victim’s family to feel the 
magnitude of outrage that comes with 
the killing of a loved. one. The urge 
for vengeance is almost overwhelm- 
ing and friends and relatives can only 
stand by in sympathy and give loving 
comfort knowing that the killer, if 
caught, will end up with his or her life 
intact, even though the quality of that 
life will be considerably diminished. 
Occasionally, there is an example of 
extraordinary strength and perception 
from a family survivor, the kind of ex- 
ample that should give capital punish- 
ment advocates pause to reflect upon 
their positions. Years ago, the young 
widow of a policeman in Halifax said 
to me: ‘‘Why should I want the 
murderer done away with, it won’t 
bring back my husband.”’ | 

To that simple truth should be add-. 
ed the compelling question that must 
be dealt with before bringing back the 
death penalty. Should a society take 
upon itself the onerous responsibility 
of adding to an already escalating cy- 
cle of violence by permitting killing 
on behalf of all citizens? That key 
question must be thoroughly aired 
before our parliamentarians are forc- 
ed into another vote. We all have a 
conscience. We should allow it to 
speak. 


O 
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Growing Views 


THANK YOU, JIM! 


For almost four years, Dr. James B. Sauer 
has provided outstanding leadership as the 
Co-ordinator for Church Growth in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. On 
February 1, 1985 he became the minister 
of St. David’s and St. Martin’s in Ottawa. 

Jim’s previous experience in the United 
States and Africa, as well as his pastoral 
work in Quebec gave him an understan- 
ding and deep appreciation for the 


challenges of his work with the national 
Church Growth Committee. His probing 
mind and analytical skills, combined with 
strong communication abilities, created a 
base from which the future work of the 
Committee can grow. 


To Jim, his wife Sue and family, we of- 
fer our wishes for God’s best in their 
ministry in Ottawa. 


THE FUTURE 


The National Church Growth Committee 
has appointed a task force which will begin 
the ground work for future staffing leader- 
ship. The task force is chaired by Dr. John 
Johnston of Hamilton and includes three 
other members: Mrs. Sheila Kirkland of 
Calgary, Mr. Bert Dickie of Pefferlaw and 


the Rev. Chuck Congram of Puce. Permis- 
sion to proceed with the search for a new 
national Co-ordinator will be sought from 
the Administrative Council, in order that 
the work of the National Church Growth 
Committee may continue to prosper. 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1)7 
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Rudy Wiebe 
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Theolog 


the religious art 


1 Ww niOvel form: 


dy Wiebe 


by James Sauer 


'@ ge of the attractions of literature 
as a mode of human self-under- 
standing is that from time to time there 
emerge writers whose art expands 
from that of simple story to embrace 
in itself an entire universe. Writers like 
Balzac, Chekhov and Faulkner, using 
the details of their time and culture, are 
able to penetrate beyond simple 
characterization to express a form of 
truth unavailable to other forms of 
human discourse. Speaking of a human 
heart, they speak of all hearts. Rudy 
Wiebe, one of Canada’s foremost 
novelists, is just such a writer. 

Rudy Wiebe’s parents came to 
Canada from Russia in 1930 after 
receiving, with some difficulty, 
emigration permits from the Stalinist 
government. Wiebe was born four 
years later on a homestead near 
Fairholm, Saskatchewan. Wiebe’s first 
three novels draw heavily on his per- 
sonal Mennonite history. Peace Shall 
Destroy Many, his first novel, publish- 
ed in 1962, is a moving study of the 
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Rudy Wiebe 


continued from previous page 


devastation of a narrow religious legalism on a small 
isolated Mennonite community. The Blue Mountains of 
China, published eight years later, affirms the strength 
of these community religious values in overcoming op- 
pression and social disintegration. 

In 1973, Wiebe won the Governor-General’s award for 
fiction for his novel, The Temptation of Big Bear. This 
novel, about a prairie chief’s struggle for integrity in the 
face of cultural annihilation by the events surrounding the 
second Riel rebellion, marked a shift in focus for Wiebe 
from communities bound by Christian values to com- 
munities bound by other kinds of values. The Temptation 
of Big Bear, focuses on the Plains Cree, The Scorched- 
Wood People (1977) on the Metis followers of Louis Riel, 
and The Mad Trapper (1980) on the North. 

It is in these later novels that Wiebe becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to identify as a Christian writer. Although 
Wiebe has frequently said that his fiction explores the 
world he knows, Western Canada, from his particular 
worldview, a radical Jesus-oriented Christianity, it is 
usually more difficult to perceive the latter commitment 
than the former. It is this claim of a Christian perspec- 
tive and the absence of traditional Christian symbols that 
accounts for the often hostile reception his work has 
received from the Christian community. His first book, 
Peace Shall Destroy Many, created such controversy 
among Wiebe’s Mennonite co-religionists that he was 
forced to resign his position as editor of the Mennonite 
Brethern Herald, the church’s newspaper. 

Wiebe’s Christian bias, if not explicit Christian think- 
ing, is seen in the fact that he is attracted to individuals 
and groups threatened with cultural or personal extinc- 
tion. His are novels of last stands, and so of ultimate 
values and ethical choice. His characters are believable 
men and women in quest of meaning in the midst of mean- 
inglessness. ‘‘What can that mean, I and my family will 
have a ‘reserve of one square mile’?’’ asks Big Bear of 
Governor Morris who had come to impose a treaty on 
the buffalo-covered world of the Plains Cree. 

Big Bear’s question is posed over and again by different 
characters — from Louis Riel to an unnamed and unknown 
trapper in the Canadian North — in different, but equally 
painful, situations of choice. In posing this question of 
meaning within different historical contexts, Wiebe 
manages to ask the same question of us. In these stories, 
drawn from real Canadian experience, Wiebe finds a 
universal question of origin whose answer reveals ‘‘where 
we are in truth, whose land this is and is to be.’’ Draw- 
ing on a Christian view of history, Wiebe affirms that the 
answer to this riddle is not in possession, but in relation 
to God, community and self. 

Wiebe has a creative feel for the obscure and deep- 
seated drives that motivate people who have not yet made 
(or have not been allowed to make) their life-experience 
artificial and alien by conceptualization and intellectualiza- 
tion. He describes what really matters to most people — 
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Public Archives of Canada __ 


the simple facts of existence from birth to death — and 


beyond. He affirms that no one is self-sufficient, and that 
men and women need to believe in a force above and ~ 
behond control of comprehension if they are to find mean- ~ 


ing in life. 


To explore these relationships and passions, Wiebe is — 


often drawn to the ‘‘dark side’’ of humanity and society 
and its repression, injustice, arrogance, hatred and 
destruction. Thus the reader must intuit Wiebe’s Chris- 
tian perspective rather than expect an explicit Christian 
message. He is ambiguous and makes inventive use of 
uncertainty and paradox to heighten his vision of the 
ultimate precariousness of the human effort to impose 
meaning on circumstance. Even the titles of his works are 


suggestive of paradox. That peace might be ‘‘destructive’’ 


or enemies ‘‘lovely’’ violate a human sense of order and 
logic, but they do, however, mirror a Christian use of 
paradox modelled on Christ’s own example. 

Wiebe is extraordinarily demanding of his readers. He 
compresses time and expands perspectives through a rich 
mixture of conversation, internal dialogue, dream and 
description, in such a way as to break through time and 
character and draw the reader into his narrative as a par- 
ticipant in the historical process. One is confronted less 
by narrative than texture, tone and impression, where 
categorizations of right and wrong, good and evil, just 
and unjust, are transformed from simple and easily ap- 
plied labels to complex decisions of ethical choice where 
final triumph is never guaranteed, either by divine in- 
tervention or human effort. For example, in Scorched- 


Wood People, one is struck by the contrast of the sym- ~ 


pathetic portrait of Louis Riel and the villification of Sir . 


John A. Macdonald, and the assessment of popular Cana- 


dian history that Riel was a madman and Macdonald a 


symbol of Canadian destiny. Such believable reversals of 


perspective challenge one’s easy identifications; the taken- — 


for-granted view of society with its secure categorizations 
of right and wrong, good and evil; the contradictions and 
artificalities of what we who ‘belong’ regard as normal. 


What can that mean, I 
nd my family will have 
‘reserve of one square 
nile’?’’ asks Big Bear 
f Governor Morris... 


Wiebe’s radical Christianity consists in his view of 
history as a vehicle of God’s continuing revelation. Chris- 
tians are people with a particular attachment to history, 
since faith is faith in a God who acts in history. For most 
Christians, the history of revelation is history past, a door 
closed, and continuity between that which was and that 
which is has been lost. The loss is part of the unreality 
of Christian faith for contemporary men and women. Sur- 
mounting this unreality is the challenge Wiebe has set 
before himself in writing of religious experience in such 
a way that non-religious people can say, ‘Yes, that is 
possible.”’ 

Wiebe challenges us to see the continuity between pre- 
sent history and its ethnic (Mennonite, Indian, Metis) and 
geographic (Canadian) particularity, and the universal and 
continuing revelation of God in history. It is this link bet- 
ween revelation and history that makes the past relevant, 
because this past is a part of the present in God’s conti- 
nuing revelation which transforms human consciousness 
and perspective. This peeking around the corners of 
perspective is what makes it possible to imagine the 
redemptive possibility of powerlessness in a world cap- 
tivated by the security of power, and that the essence of 
grace has more to do with seeing ourselves more truthfully 
than with any doctrine about God. 

It is within this context that Wiebe uses language not 
only to tell a story but to fulfill a purpose, for it is through 
the Word that redemption is revealed. In Wiebe’s novels 
there is a vital connection between the Word which 
became flesh (an historical event, sine qua non) and words 
which transport a past event into the present tense. 

Big Bear, at the end of his trial for his involvement in 
the second Riel rebellion, is allowed by the court to speak. 
His speech recounts the story of his people’s possession 
of the plains. He retells how their independence, integri- 
ty and freedom were taken away from them by events 
managed by those claiming that *‘the land belongs to the 
Queen.”’ Over all these facts Big Bear says, ‘‘T have heard 
your many words, and now you have heard my few. A 


word is power, it comes from nothing into meaning and 
a Person takes his name with him when he dies. I have 
said my last words. Who will say a word for my People?”’ 

The tribunal’s last word is ‘‘guilty,’’ and the story 
would dissolve into utter meaninglessness as Big Bear 
‘‘takes his name with him’’ to death, except for the fact 
that Big Bear realizes, with a penetrating lucidity, that 
his past is their future and says his final word ‘‘in a growl 
drawn from the earth itself. ‘I would ask the court to print 
my words and scatter them among White People. That 
is my defence.’ ”’ 

The built-in morality of the world destroys not only 
those who resist but also those who use it, victim and op- 
pressor. The beginning of conversion, the alternation of 
perspective, is realizing that the most terrifying aspect of 
God’s revelation is not its judgment on man’s sin, but the 
challenge to his most cherished identifications. 

— blessed are the powerless for they shall inherit the earth 
— he who seeks to save his life will lose it. 

Ultimately, one must concede to Wiebe, as an artist, 
his identification as a Christian — a Christian whose 
realism extends to admitting that some aspects of human 
experience are decidedly unhappy. His course consists 
in persistently asking, ‘‘and what shall we make of God 
in the midst of these unhappy histories private and 
public.’’ Wiebe’s fortunate and creative struggle towards 
a more truthful way of knowing has made the Christian 
and Canadian community richer for theology in a novel 
form. go 


Bibliography of Rudy Wiebe’s Fiction 
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My Lovely Enemy. Toronto. McClelland and Stewart. 1983 
Wiebe’s major novels and short story collections are available 
in paperback through the New Canadian Library series published 
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For those not familiar with Wiebe the best beginning point to 
accustom oneself to his style is The Blue Mountains of China or 
The Mad Trapper, a flawed but entertaining work. 


James Sauer is the minister at St. David-St. 
Martin Church, Ottawa. Ont. Recently he 
completed a three-year term as Co-ordinator 
of the Committee on Church Growth for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
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| : some members of The Presbyterian Church in Canada it willl 
O come as something of a surprise to learn that their church’s| 


Living Faith statement is by no means unique in Reformed and 
Presbyterian circles. Since World War II a considerable number of 


Reformed and Presbyterian churches across the 
world have issued contemporary statements of 
faith, setting forth in modern terms the doctrines 
contained in earlier creeds such as the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Other Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches have produced statements 
limited to, or directed towards, specific problems 
in their own countries and societies. Most of 
these have been collected and published by the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches in a book, 
that all may read them, called Reformed Witness 
Today. (Ed. note: available from the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, 150, route de 
Ferney, 1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland.) 

Some churches’ statements, such as the Chris- 
tian Reformed Our World Belongs to God, the 
draft confession of the Dutch Reformed Mission 
Church and our own Living Faith among others, 
were not printed in the volume as they appeared 
too late to be included. Our own statement of 
Christian belief had its origin in the authoriza- 
tion of the 1981 General Assembly and its in- 
struction to the Committee on Doctrine. In 1983, 
a printed version of the proposed document was 
circulated and over one hundred replies, with 
criticisms and suggestions, were submitted to the 
committee. The final version was ready only in 
time for presentation to the last General 
Assembly, which authorized its official publica- 
tion and circulation. An important question then 
arises: how does our document fit into the overall 
pattern of Reformed statements of faith today? 
This question would seem to be best answered 
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LIVING FAITH 


CHAPTER ONE 
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>w statements of faith 


‘taking a look at the other statements. 

As one thumbs through Reformed Witness To- 

y, one soon realizes that a considerable number 

contemporary statements deal with socio- 
litical questions which churches are facing. 
1r instance, the statements of the Broederkr- 

s of the Dutch Reformed Church, and of the 
esbyterian Church of South Africa, along with 
> draft confession of the Dutch Reformed Mis- 
yn Church, are primarily directed against the 
uth African government’s policy of apartheid. 

Korea and Taiwan, the Presbyterian churches 
ve concentrated on the dictatorship of the 
yvernments and their interference in the chur- 
es’ life and work. In both cases, opening ap- 
als to the governments against oppression are 
llowed by short statements of the churches’ 
yctrinal positions. In a rather different vein, the 
eformed-Presbyterian Church of Cuba has pro- 
iced a statement which seeks to combine 
eformed Christianity with Marxist-Leninist 
leology. As one reads through its rather com- 
icated statement, one is reminded of the Roman 
atholic Liberation Theology against which Pope 
yhn Paul II has spoken so vigorously. Despite 
e various convolutions of thought, one finds 

a bit difficult to see how a Reformed- 
resbyterian church could hold Marxist-Leninist 
iews. 

A second classification of statements would be 
1ose involved in movements for church union. 
uch documents vary greatly in length, the 
mgest being that of the Congregational Church 
f England and Wales (forty-seven pages) and 
1e shortest that of the United Church of Canada, 
unning to eighteen lines, with about five words 
) the line. While the longer statements include 
etails of church government as well as doctrine, 
ne cannot help noticing that doctrinal exposi- 
ion is relatively short, usually saying that the 
\postles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed are 
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sufficient statements of the faith, although the church may 
also learn from some of the Reformation confessions and 
the sermons of John Wesley. Thus, the Reformed em- 
phasis largely disappears, and when we add to that the 
fact that a number of the churches have accepted a form 
of episcopal government, one cannot help feeling 
somewhat dubious about such churches being called 
‘‘Reformed’’ or ‘‘Presbyterian.’’ In fact, at times the 
statements are so vague that it is a little hard to know ex- 
actly what is the standard of belief. 

Another group of statements comes from churches bear- 
ing Christian witness in a predominantly non-Christian 
society. They are the missionary churches founded by 
Reformed or Presbyterian churches in countries where 
non-Christian religions predominate. These churches have 
become independent of the mother churches and have now 
proceeded to formulate their own doctrinal views or 
creeds. In reading through, for instance, the statements 
of the churches in Indonesia, one cannot but be impress- 
ed with the directness and clarity with which some of them 
set forth the Christian beliefs. Others, while seeking to 
speak of the love of God expressed in Jesus Christ, are 
not very clear as to exactly what God effected in Christ. 
The doctrine of the substitutionary atonement is not clearly 
set forth. This would seem to be a serious deficiency in 
the light of New Testament teaching. One cannot help but 
wonder what the message is which some of these chur- 
ches proclaim. 

The fourth category of statements is that of churches 
who have prepared summaries of doctrine primarily to 
instruct their members and to bear a witness in societies 
that have been, even though they are not now, nominally 
Christian. As contemporary statements they seek to pre- 
sent, in modern wording and style, doctrines which many 
today might find difficult to understand if they went back 
to the confessions of the sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
turies. In a sense, they are trying to do what the modern 
translators of the Bible are attempting. To many, the wor- 
ding and expressions of the King James Version do not 
convey much meaning, so we have all the modern ver- 
sions seeking to speak in contemporary terms. 

It is in this category that our church’s Living Faith has 
its place. We have mentioned the other types of statements 
in order to show what a variety there is in these various 
documents. Our particular statement follows the form of 
a number of others in that it is presented in what one might 
call blank verse. The Declaration of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States in 1976 follow- 
ed this plan, as did Our World Belongs to God from 
the Christian Reformed Church in 1983. It is not only in 
form, however, but also in content, that Living Faith has 
followed both the Presbyterian Church, (U.S.) and the 
United Presbyterian (U.S.A.), as pointed out in the in- 
troduction to our own statement. Yet as I have read 
through these various expositions of the Christian faith, 
I must confess that I have often felt that Living Faith is 
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an improvement on many of the others, particularly in | 
clarity of expression and exposition. 

None of these statements commences, as does the | 
Westminster Confession, with a consideration of the Bi- | 
ble as the source of the doctrine. They usually place this | 
topic after the doctrine of the Trinity. But when they do 
deal with it, one sometimes finds it a little difficult to know — 
exactly what is meant, for they speak of the Bible as a — 
‘“‘witness,’’ which is the Word of God, but there never — 
seems to be any reference to a doctrine of inspiration. — 
There is, however, constant reference to the internal 
witness of the Holy Spirit to the authority of scripture. 
In this context it is interesting to note that Living Faith — 
is more explicit and clear in its statements concerning the — 
Bible and its place in forming the source for an understan- 
ding of God’s redeeming work. 


In practically all of the statements of faith in the WARC ; 
volume, in addition to those not published there, the doc- : 
trine of the Trinity is central. This is particularly true of | 


- the confessions in our fourth category, where large parts | 


of the documents are taken up in the exposition of the doc- | 
trine. In these sections there is often a further discussion i 
of the work of the three Persons of the Trinity: creation, 4 
redemption and sanctification — the statement of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.) is particularly detailed and © 
full and the Christian Reformed Church’s statement is also 
very clear and to the point. However with some of the 
other confessions there seems to be a lack of logical ap- © 
proach. Not that one can explain the relations of the three © 
Persons of the Godhead in terms of human logic, but at 
times it is a little difficult to determine exactly what is 
meant by the expositions. Living Faith, while showing ~ 
some dependence on the other statements, at this point © 
comes through without any problems of understanding. — 

As in the exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity, the — 
P.C.U.S. and the Christian Reformed views on the atone- — 
ment are very much in line with the traditional Reformed ~ 
position of justification by faith alone, going back to © 
Calvin and Luther. In this they are much clearer than 
many of the other statements, including that of the United 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) which rather skirts around 
the whole doctrine. Here again the product of our church, 
in accord with the two first mentioned in this paragraph, 
clearly sets forth the meaning of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection. We can only wish that most of the other confes- 
sions had been as direct in their expositions. 

On the other hand, in all of these expositions, one hardly 
ever sees any reference to God’s grace. Rather it is God’s 
love that is emphasized, sometimes in almost a sentimental 
tone. And while it is important to speak of the love of 
God, the Protestant Reformers stressed grace, which is 
love in action for the redemption of God’s people, by the 
Son of God bearing the penalty for his people’s sins. On- 
ly in the confessions of Presbyterian Church (U.S.), the 
Christian Reformed Church and our Living Faith is any 
real emphasis laid on God’s Covenant of Grace with his 
people, through Jesus Christ. 

One could go on through the various confessions, par- 
ticularly in the fourth category, comparing many different 
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aspects of them with our church’s expression of its faith. 

The subject of the church, the Christian’s position and 
responsibility in society, Christian discipleship in all its 
various aspects, are dealt with in most of these documents 
which seek to set forth the meaning of Christianity, 
whatever may be their context. As we have seen, some 
of the confessions lay much more emphasis upon the 
socio-political doctrine, while others seek to present a well 
balanced picture of the relation of the Christian to his or 
her environment, both physical and social. There is, 
however, not enough space ina single article to deal with 
all these aspects, so an attempt has been made to take up 
some of the points which are basic to the Christian faith, 
in order to compare some of the Reformed statements with 
that of our church. 

As I look at The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s state- 
ment, I cannot but conclude that the committee which pro- 
duced it has done a very good piece of work. In fact, I 
would rank it as one of the best of the confessional 
statements so far produced over the past twenty or thirty 
years. For one thing, it is more comprehensive than most, 
dealing with every aspect of the Christian faith and life. 
Furthermore, it is one of the clearest in its exposition of 
the doctrines, so that even those with relatively little 


theological background can understand it. And above all, 
it is also one of the best expositions of the Reformed, 
biblical, doctrinal position, for no one could ever doubt 
that it came from any tradition other than that of the 
Westminster Confession and the earlier Scots confession. 
Another feature which also enhances its value is the 
multitude of biblical and confessional references which 
are appended. 

Perhaps the one thing now needed is a study book to 
go along with it, following the example of the Christian 
Reformed Church’s statement. But whether this is pro- 
duced or not, we can be happy that our church now has 
such a statement of its faith. Oo 


Dr. Reid is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, an author, and Professor 
Emeritus of History at the University of 
Guelph in Ontario. 
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EL SALVADOR: 


does change have a chance? 


by Glen Davis. 


Human rights violations The Commission on 
Human Rights (non-government) is doing a courageous 
job of documenting and publicizing human rights viola- 
tions. The country has been at war for five years and 
47,000 people have died. Five thousand have disappeared 
and there are more than 500,000 displaced persons. Disap- 
pearances and assassinations continue. The commission 


In this, the second of a two- 

part report to the Board of 

World Mission, the Rev. Glen ; 

Davis, Associate Secretary 

for Overseas Relations, 

describes conditions as he 

found them in El Salvador. 

Mr. Davis’ trip to Nicaragua : 
and El Salvador took place late last year. aes 
a week, Mr. Davis managed to visit widely in ci- 
ty, town and country. He spoke with church 
leaders and relief organizers, volunteers from out- 
side El Salvador, and the ‘ordinary’ people who 
have in various ways been made victims of the 
conflict taking place. 

The report has been edited but slightly. Mr. 
Davis, and others on the Board, felt that the situa- 
tion in Central America is imperfectly understood 
by Canadians and that, as a church, we needed 
to be better informed concerning the ongoing 
struggles there. The Record is pleased to be able 
to assist in this effort. 

JRD 
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keeps track of non-combatants who have been assassinated — 
since 1979. They also provide a monthly record of peo- © 


ple who have been captured. At great risk, they take pic- 
tures of dead bodies and produce photo albums for peo- 
ple to go through in order to discover if one of the disap- 
peared persons is among them. The government 


| 


1 


marginalizes refugees and minimizes the seriousness of — 


their situation. 


President Duarte and President Reagan maintain that — 


human rights are now respected. The statistics carefully 
kept by the Human Rights Commission contradict this 
position. What has changed is the method of torture and 
killing. The death squads, military and national guard, 


are now involved in two major kinds of capture: (1) selec- | 


tive capture of students or workers in urban areas, and 
(2) indiscriminate attacks and bombings against selective 
villages and towns. The army keeps the press out of the 


areas where massacres occur, but survivors inevitably 


show up to tell what has happened. 

I witnessed two incidents of persons being picked up 
in broad daylight on the streets of San Salvador by arm- 
ed members of the national guard. They surrounded the 
person, tied his thumbs behind his back, put him on the 
back of a pickup truck and took him away. 

The Committee of: Mothers and Families of Prisoners, 
Disappeared and Assassinated Persons works to publicize 
the deaths of their young people, makes appeals for an 
end to the death-squads and disappearances, and 
demonstrates in front of government buildings and the 
U.S. Embassy for an end to the killing and torture. They 
have been threatened by death-squads and by D’ Aubisson 
(former President of El Salvador). One committee 
member has been killed, and another, with her daughter, 


is still missing. They, and members of the Human Rights | 


The Baptist Center for the Formation and 
Enabling of Women offers semesters of 
six months duration in classes such as 
sewing, cooking, etc. 


Emmanuel Baptist Church, San Salvador, provides arrived in a very malnourished condition. He cannot 
an orphanage for the numerous homeless children. talk and is just learning to walk. 
Second from the left is four-year-old Jose Luiz who Photo credits: Glen Davis 
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Commission, have been accused of being guerrillas 
because they denounce the human rights violations. The 
mothers’ committee was recently granted a special award 
by the Kennedy family in the U.S., given in honour of 
Robert Kennedy. Those who were to go to the U.S. to 
receive the award were not granted U.S. visas. 

Some of the mothers told us, with horrifying simplici- 
ty, the stories of what happened to their children. A 
seventeen-year-old daughter was sexually violated, the 
body mutilated, and the eyes cut out. The same mother 
had a son tortured and killed. Another mother told of how 
her son was taken from her house in 1980 while he was 
sleeping. He was her only son. She told the authorities 
she would pay to get him back but they said they didn’t 
have him. She kept begging to know what had happened 
to him. Finally, his body was dug up by a dog in a gar- 
bage heap and she recognized him by his shirt. One of 
his legs had been cut off. While she was trying to retrieve 
the body a truck-load of soldiers came by. They told her: 
‘*Leave him alone — he is not important.’’ *‘But,’’ she 
said, “‘I must, for my son’s blood is here.’’ Her son was 
all she had and she cannot sleep at night. The Committee 
of Mothers paid for the funeral and helped her through 
her pain, so now she tries to help others who suffer as 
she did. 

These mothers said that this brutality is aimed at in- 
timidating them and planting terror within the hearts of 
the people so that they will not oppose the authorities. 
Then they said: ‘‘But we are not intimidated, not any of 
us. We will continue to denounce this terror, for the future 
of our children.”’ 

At a refugee camp, just as we were about to leave, a 
man beckoned to us to come behind the building so he 
could talk to us. He told us how he had been tortured at 
the hands of the government. Then he told about his 
brother’s death, also at the hands of the government. 
When the corpse was found, his brother’s eyes had been 
cut out, arms and genitals hacked off. He asked that I tell 
his story so that people will know what the government 
of El Salvador is doing, with the support of the United 
States. He said that the guerrillas have right and justice 
on their side, and they capture only military people and 
do not torture them. Reports within the last few months 
— of massacres, death-squad killings, torture and disap- 
pearances — make it clear that gross violations of human 
rights continue to take place in El Salvador, despite the 
claims of Duarte and Reagan to the contrary. 


The political situation and recent peace 
talks At the risk of over-simplification, let me try 
to define what seems to be the central issue in the war 
in El Salvador. The issue is change. The wealthy and 
powerful (including those who control the land and its 
crops, as well as those who hold political and military 
power) do not want any substantial change in a situation 
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they have only been able to negate the current reality. © 


use the peace talks in an opportunistic way in order to 


which keeps them wealthy and powerful. The peasants 
and workers, upon whose backs this wealth has been built, 
have had all they will take of misery, poverty, oppres- 
sion and death. They will settle for no less than substan- 
tial change in present conditions. However, if changes 
take place in El Salvador that guarantee broad participa- 
tion of all parties in the political process, and that 
guarantee economic justice and better living conditions 
for the peasants, such changes would be against the 
economic, ideological and military interests of the United 
States. Therefore the United States continues to support | 
the present nee system with both military and economic — 
aid. 

Here is a summary of a political analysis which was 
explained to us by one scholar. 

There have been three ‘projects’ vying for power in El 
Salvador since 1979. 
(1) The FDR-FMLN Alliance is defined almost by nepal 
tion. They have not been able to put their energy into ) 
designing what things might look like positively. So far 


They want change in the conditions that brought about _ 
the war. Their agenda has moderated from that of a ~ 
democratic, revolutionary government to that of a broad 
participation (national consensus) arising out of a national © 
forum. In their words, they are no longer aiming for 
socialism but for a more just and fair society. 
(2) The Pro-American Project is influenced and controlled — 
by the U.S. It is “‘reformist.’’ That is, they say that in 
order to obtain stability in El Salvador some reforms are © 
needed. However, before reform can take place the con- | 
ditions of security must be met. In other words, the guer- 
rillas and revolutionaries must be defeated. i 
(3) The Pro-Oligarchy Project defends the status quo. — 
Their motto is: ‘‘What is, is to be.’’ They resist any — 
change. Reforms would be to their detriment, especially 
economically. They are right. 
Numbers (2) and (3) overlap considerably. Their com- — 
mon objective is to neutralize the FMLN-FDR. Where ~ 
they differ is on how and who controls and what is 
controlled. 
Corresponding to the three projects above are three 
peace projects. 
(1) The Pro-Oligarchy group want “‘peace with liberty.”’ 
That is, they are mainly concerned with freedom to own 
property. They are willing to sacrifice peace if that 
freedom were to be lost. 
(2) The Pro-American project wants ‘‘peace with 
democracy.’’ That is, the war can-end if the FMLN sur- 
renders and joins the democratic process.”’ 
(3) The FDR-FMLN project wants ‘‘peace with justice.” 
That is, peace not simply as an end to hostility. Rather, 
the conditions that brought about the war must be ended. 
What weight do the current peace talks bear in all of 
this? The private sector (Pro-Oligarchy group) feels that 
only the FMLN can benefit from the peace talks. The 
FMLN must be defeated militarily. | 
The Christian Democrats, led by Duarte, are trying to 


Refugee camp at San Miguel: rocks are used to 
build a drainage system. 


gain a majority in the National Assembly elections which, 
according to schedule, will have been held by the time 
you read this — in March. 

The FMLN wants to keep the peace talks separate from 
the National Assembly elections. If Duarte were to ob- 
tain some significant fruit from the process of dialogue 
(e.g. a cease-fire) just before the elections, this would give 
him a great advantage and probably a majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly. The question is whether dialogue is an 
instrument in the elections, or whether the elections are 
an instrument in dialogue. 

A majority in the National Assembly is of crucial im- 
portance. The special commissions set up by Duarte to 
investigate massacres, murders, etc., are limited by the 
Assembly. They can collect evidence and make recom- 
mendations, but only the Assembly can approve judicial 
action. The conclusion is that the dialogue (peace talks) 
will go nowhere until after the elections. The U.S. seems 
to be most interested in maintaining the precarious balance 
of power that now exists. They say they want real reform 
and they publicly support the Christian Democrats, but 
they seem just to be using the Christian Democrats to con- 
tinue their economic control through the Oligarchy. 

I was privileged to go to the site of the second round 
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of peace talks (Ayagualo) on the day they were held. After 
waiting for seven hours, we were rewarded by a speech 
from representatives of both sides of the conflict. First, 
however, the Auxiliary Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Rosa Chavez, announced the results of the day’s 
negotiations. A brief Christmas-New Year’s cease-fire 
was agreed upon, and, secondly, both sides agreed to con- 
tinue the dialogue. This was the minimum of what could 
have been hoped for, and certainly the people are look- 
ing for much more. The government representative spoke 
about the long and difficult road to peace and the govern- 
ment’s commitment to peace. However, the basic con- 
tent of the government’s offer to the other side was simply 
that those who raised arms should lay down their arms 
and be integrated into civilian society, the interpretation 
of which is ‘‘surrender.’’ 

_ Two representatives of the FDR-FMLN then address- 
ed the crowd. They spoke of the misery of the people and 
their insistence on change before peace could be won. 
‘‘We want peace, but not the peace of the cemetery, not 
the peace of the pain and misery for our people, but peace 
with no more death-squads, no more disappearances, no 
more political prisoners. We want the peace of true liber- 
ty, democracy and justice. We want peace without in- 
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terference by Reagan and the U.S. The U.S. has made 
it clear that it wants a military solution. We want a 
negotiated solution without U.S. interference. The pro- 
blems of El Salvador can be solved by Salvadorans.’’ 

An interesting sidelight was the reaction of the crowd 
to these speeches. It was clear that two-thirds of the crowd 
were strongly supportive of the FMLN side. However, 
the Salvador National Television arranged the TV lights 
and microphones so that only the cheers for the govern- 
ment side could be visible and audible on TV. This was 
a small example of the media manipulation that goes on 
daily. 

The tragic paradox of the political situation in El 
Salvador, which was expressed by more than one person, 
is that if the guerrilla forces were to win, they would, 
at the same time, surely lose. That is, the FMLN is quite 
confident that it could win a military victory. However, 
such a victory would be a sure invitation to either an 
outright invasion by the U.S., or at least a massive U.S.- 
led ‘contra’ movement that would never allow them to 
consolidate their victory and get on with the business of 
rebuilding their country in peace. So if they win, they lose. 
That is why the FMLN is so committed to a negotiated 
settlement. 


Response of churches to the situation The 
Roman Catholic Church is, of course, by far the largest 
Christian group in El Salvador. The hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, since the death of Archbishop 
Oscar Romero, has been much less supportive of the 
movement for substantial change, and now supports the 
Duarte government. The Commission for Human Rights, 
which was housed on the property of the Archdiocese, 
became too much of an embarrassment for the hierarchy, 
so it was removed. The hierarchy is playing a major role 
in the process of bringing both sides together for negotia- 
tions, but it does not seem to be pressing the government 
to make any major concessions. The Roman Catholics do 
make efforts to meet the needs of refugees through the 
operation of refugee camps and other relief work. 


Emmanuel Baptist Church, in San Salvador, has a ° 


strong programme of evangelism and Christian nurture 
and, in response to the terrible suffering caused by the 
war, has developed a major programme of relief and 
development called *‘Sercon Mi Hermanos,’’ (Sercon — 
in its abbreviated designation) which means ‘‘To be with 
my brothers.’’ This involves them in the distribution of 
food and medicines in fifty-two different places, and in 
co-operation with many denominations. They also operate 
about twenty-five projects in rural areas, with emphasis 
on agriculture and health. In addition, the Emmanuel Bap- 
tist Church operates an orphanage for one hundred and 
twenty children, most of whom have lost their parents as 
a result of the conflict. The church also funds a Centre 
for the Formation and Enabling of Women in which they 
hold classes in sewing, handicrafts, cooking, etc. There 


are now about one hundred and twenty students learning 
basic skills which will help to improve their economic | 


situation. 


The leaders of the Baptist church made it clear that all 
of these projects are a Christian response, in obedience — 


to the gospel of Jesus Christ, to the needs of suffering 


people. 


The Lutheran Church is also involved in service pro- © 


jects, including the operation of a refugee camp, the 
distribution of food and medicines, etc. 


Terrorizing of church leaders 
of relief and aid take the churches into areas of conflict. 
Therefore, the government sees a link between the chur- 
ches and the rebels in the area. However, the churches 
are careful to give only food and that only to the elderly, 
to women and to children. They have no contacts with 
the guerrilla movement. 

Nevertheless, the government has perpetrated several 
acts which are calculated to terrorize Christians and make 
them stop their works of aid and relief. In the past two 
years several pastors have been picked up, interrogated 
for long hours and tortured. A leader of the Lutheran 
Church was picked up and tortured about one year ago. 
Another Lutheran pastor was assassinated in November 


last, just before I visited El Salvador. It bore all the marks — 


of a death-squad killing. 

The Rev. Miguel Tomas, one of the pastors at Em- 
manuel Baptist Church, is a well-known leader of the 
Association of Baptist Churches. After preaching at his 
church one Sunday in November, his car was stopped by 
government police: he was taken into custody and his car 
was confiscated. He was interrogated for more that fifty 
hours and the police tried to establish links between him 
and the guerrillas. However no link could be found. An 
outpouring of international concern, particularly from 
North America in the form of telegrams to President 
Duarte and the American Embassy, resulted in his release, 
on the condition that he and his family leave El Salvador 
within twenty-four hours. I met Miguel and his family 
in Mexico and heard their story. Arrangements have been 
made through the Rev. Joe Reed in Montreal to have the 
family accepted into Canada as policital refugees. 


What North Americans can do A number of sug- 
gestions and requests were made by Salvadorans I met. 
(1) Inform yourself about the truth of what is happening 
in El Salvador. 

(2) Tell people in Canada and the United States that truth. 
(3) Pray for El Salvador; for peace, and for Christians 
that they may have courage under pressure; for a change 
in the heart of military and political leaders. 

(4) Witness to your government, your members of Parlia- 
ment, and pressure them to adopt a policy toward El 
Salvador that is different to that of the United States. 
Counter the notion that Central America is the backyard 
of the U.S.; support the Contadora process in seeking a 
peaceful solution to the Central American situation; con- 


tinue pressure on the United Nations for international 


These programmes 
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“Above: A young boy learns weaving in Ozatlan. 


Right: In a rural area, a hot drink produced from maize 
is mixed. 
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monitoring of the human rights situation. 

(5) Specifically, and this came from almost everyone 
whom we met, press for an end to U.S. military aid to 
El Salvador. 

(6) Be the hands of the church in sending people to ex- 
press solidarity and to support projects. 


Projects needing support (1) The orphanage 
managed by Emmanuel Baptist Church has been housed 
in an old, run-down mansion which is quite unsuitable. 
Also, the rent is high. Therefore the church has secured 

- property on which to build three dormitories, each of 
which will cost approximately $30,000.00 U.S. They 
want to build quickly in order to save rent. The capacity 
of the dormitories will be two hundred and sixteen 
children. This is an urgent, concrete need for which con- 
tributions of any size will be most welcome. A full pro- 
ject description is being translated by the Rev. Joe Reed. 
(2) The Centre for the Formation and Enabling of Women 
is planning to begin a workshop where they will make 
and repair equipment for Sercon projects. This project 
is still in the embryo stage, but it might be forwarded for 
consideration to the Presbyterian World Service in the 
future. 


Area missionary suggestion I discussed the sug- 
gestion of an area missionary with the Board of Direc- 


tors of Emmanuel Baptist Church. When they were 
assured that we were not interested in starting up a 
‘Presbyterian mission work’’ they were extremely 
positive about a more permanent liaison person from our 
church who could do credible advocacy work in Canada 
and also assist them with relief projects, pastoral work, 
etc. 

They also made it clear that short-term volunteers of 
the right kind could be used in their kindergarten, Ser- 
con projects, etc. Their presence would be valuable for 
several reasons; (1) they would learn a great deal about 
the situation in El Salvador and go back home to tell about 
it; (2) they could provide a needed service to the chur- 
ches there; and (3) their presence would be a source of 
protection for the church, because the government is less 
likely to detain and torture church members if North 
Americans are present on the property. 


Conclusion El Salvador is a country at war, with 
all the suffering that war entails. There seems to be little 
hope for a speedy solution. They key to peace lies with 
the United States policy, a change in which could bring 
an end to the fighting and a chance for all of the people 
in El Salvador to participate fully in a more just and 
democratic society. 
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Easter 


Slowly 
the form stretches 


shoulder blades touch rock table 
and life returns 


A linen shroud restricts 
what first it merely covered 


A linen napkin lifts 
over the stunning motion of a dead man’s breath ] 


Early 
while his mourners lie tear-stained 
the mam retiects 


Alone 
unwinds his burial dress 


and God 
moves out into the brilliant world 
that crucified Him 


Catherine Maxham 
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Human Rights 
or Christian 
Responsibilities? 


| 


by Alister K. Mason 


Rights Part 1 of the Constitution Act, 1982, is the Cana- 
dian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. This Charter is the basis 
for numerous actions which are now coming before the 
courts; indeed, it seems that seldom does a week pass without 
news of some new legal challenge, based on the GharlertG 
an existing law or practice. | (continued) 
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Human rights... 


continued from previous page 


Before discussion of the proposed Act commenced, 
many Canadians had probably given little thought to the 
overall question of human rights. In the course of that 
discussion, however, they may have gained the impres- 
sion that many countries have had such overriding and 
comprehensive statements of rights for several decades 
— perhaps even centuries: commentators referred to the 
Magna Carta, which dates back to 1215, and to the U.S. 
Declaration of Independence of 1776. 

That impression would not be accurate. The Magna 
Carta, like other compacts between royalty and feudal 
assemblies made in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
was exacted by King John’s barons in their own interests, 
to protect them from financial and other royal oppression. 
There were, however, certain clauses about justice which 
applied to all free men; the most famous of these states 
‘*No free man shall be arrested or imprisoned ... except 
by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land.’’ The Declaration of Independence specifically iden- 
tified only three rights: life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

In contrast to such documents, our Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms sets out four ‘*fundamental freedoms’’ and 
a large number of rights, which are grouped under the 
headings Democratic Rights, Mobility Rights, Legal 
Rights, Equality Rights and Minority Language Educa- 
tional Rights. In addition, there are sections on Official 
Languages of Canada, Enforcement, Application and 
some general provisions, including one which states that 
the Charter “‘shall not be construed as denying the ex- 
istence of any other rights and freedoms that exist in 
Canada.’’ A separate Part of the Constitution Act affirms 
the existing aboriginal and treaty rights of the aboriginal 
peoples of Canada. 

It will be clear from this brief summary that our Charter 
is very much more explicit about rights than the Magna 
Carta or the Declaration of Independence. The latter was 
followed by the French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen (1789) and the American Bill of Rights 
(1791), both of which were more detailed. Since then, 
certain European countries have enacted statements of 
rights or other guarantees of individual liberties, as have 
some countries in the Americas, Asia and Africa more 
recently. Then, following World War II, the United Na- 
tions began formulating a series of statements on rights; 
these have become progressively more detailed, and now 
deal with specific categories of people. The one perhaps 
best-known to Canadians is the 1959 Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, which received considerable atten- 
tion in 1979, the International Year of the Child. 

Also during the post-war period, and particularly dur- 
ing the past two decades, an increasing number of non- 
governmental organizations have drafted statements sum- 
marizing the rights of their constituents. Thus we now 
hear of the rights of women, children, workers, 
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employers, students, teachers, smokers, non-smokers, 
taxpayers, prisoners, victims of crime, patients, the dy- 
ing, tenants, landlords, airline passengers, motorists, 
pedestrians, pet-owners, etc. Many groups have attemp- 
ted to formalize a “*Bill of Rights,’’ although Lefthanders 
International call theirs a ‘“Bill of Lefts’’! In certain cases 
there seems to be confusion: some supporters of parents’ 
rights believe that the focus should be on shoring up paren- 
tal power against the government, while others see it as 
maintaining parental authority over children. 


The Christian reaction How should Chris- 
tians react to this current emphasis on, or preoccupation 
with, human rights? 

The initial reaction seems to be that codifying or pro- 
viding statutory support for rights contributes to human 
worth and dignity, and surely anything which does this 
is unquestionably good? In a broad sense, Christ did more 
than anyone else to clarify our worth: he died that each 
of us, regardless of age, health, wealth or talent, might 
through believing in him have eternal life. Further, the 
Gospel records of his ministry include many specific ex- 
amples of how, through word or action, he showed his 
regard for all classes of people — including many who 
were rejected by the Jews of that time. He accepted the 
hospitality of outcasts like Simon the leper and Zacchaeus 
the tax collector; he broke down the barriers against non- 
Jews by healing the servants of a Roman centurion, and 
told a parable in which a Samaritan was more of a 
neighbour than a priest or a Levite; he removed any doubt 
about the worth of the poor through his comments on the 
widow’s contribution to the temple treasury; he showed 
infinite compassion for the blind, the lame and the diseas- 
ed; he made it clear, through his dealings with Nicodemus 
and Jairus, that rulers and others with authority are no 
less worthy than anyone else; he ignored the traditional 
reservations regarding women, by speaking with them in 
public (e.g. discussing living water with the Samaritan 


woman at the well), and by urging that divorce be made 
much more difficult; and he paid children a supreme com- 
pliment by saying that unless we become like them, we 
will never enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Yet all of these acts of Christ appear to have been 
motivated by love, rather than a feeling or conviction that 
the persons concerned had a right to be healthy, or ac- 
cepted, or equal to others in society. Indeed, it is not clear 
that Christ identified a single right of the type set out in 
the various codifications referred to earlier. Of course, 
it might be possible to interpret some of his actions as 
supporting certain rights, but it is far from obvious that 
he saw them as rights — whether God-given or otherwise. 

While there could be doubt about Christ’s position with 
regard to human rights, it is certain that he placed a great 
deal of emphasis on responsibilities. The four Gospels are 


‘permeated with his teaching about the responsibilities of - 


those who would follow him. 


Christ’s emphasis on responsibilities Early 
in Matthew one comes to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Among the responsibilities that will quickly come to mind 
from this sermon are witnessing (‘‘let your light so shine 
before men’’); avoiding anger; going the second mile; lov- 
ing your enemies; ensuring that your giving is in secret; 
praying in private (rather than ostentatiously in public); 
forgiving those who trespass against you; serving God, 
not mammon; avoiding anxiousness; and doing for others 
what you wish they would do for you. 

As one continues through the Gospels, many more 
responsibilities become evident. A complete list is beyond 
the scope of an article, but it would include serving others, 
giving to the poor, giving in proportion to what one has 
received, denying oneself, being humble, using one’s 
talents, being prepared for Christ’s return, visiting the 
sick, feeding the hungry, being hospitable to the outcast, 
loving others as Christ loves us, and keeping his 
commandments. 


What assurance is there that in my perusal of the 
Gospels I didn’t overlook references that might relate to 
rights, while identifying most of those about respon- 
sibilities? To reduce that possibility I reviewed the *‘Sub- 
jects and Places’’ index in the Daily Study Bible Index, 
in which C.L. Rawlins has indexed William Barclay’s 
commentaries on the books of the New Testament. (These 
are probably the commentaries which are most familiar 
to readers of The Record.) 


Barclay’s commentaries ‘‘Rights’’ is 
referenced only to the commentary on Matthew 5:38-42, 
in which Barclay paraphrases Christ’s teaching on the Old 
Testament principle of ‘‘an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth’’ as ‘‘The Christian never stands upon his rights; 
he never disputes about his legal rights; he does not con- 
sider himself to have any legal rights at all.’’ Barclay con- 
tinues with some severe words about those who are 
forever standing on their rights, who clutch their privileges 
to them, and who will not be pried loose from them. He 
summarizes this section by stating ‘‘The Christian thinks 
not of his rights, but of his duties; not of his privileges, 
but of his responsibilities.”’ 

In contrast, the Index has 18 references to ‘‘responsibili- 
ty,”’ 14 of which are to commentaries on the Gospels. 
In no fewer than seven of these does Barclay link privilege 
and responsibility: he stresses that people have always 
wanted the privilege of Christianity without its respon- 
sibilities, and that the great privilege of hearing God’s 
word places on us a great responsibility. Another com- 
ment (on Mark 10:23-27) is perhaps particularly relevant 
to the relative affluence of contemporary Canadian socie- 
ty: the possession of material things is a responsibility, 
and we will be judged both by how we got our posses- 
sions and how we use them. 

Barclay’s lengthiest comment on responsibility is that 
on Matthew 18:5-7 and 10, when he talks of the respon- 
sibility we all have in our relationships with others — and 
of how the greatest sin is to teach someone who is 
younger, weaker or less experienced to sin. He concludes 
‘‘In every child there are infinite possibilities for good 
or ill. It is the supreme responsibility of the parent, of 
the teacher, of the Christian Church, to see that his 
dynamic possibilities for good are realized. To stifle them, 
to leave them untapped, to twist them into evil powers, 
is sin. 


The dangers of rights During the many 
months that the Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
was the subject of public discussion, no article about it 
appeared in The Record. There was, however, one letter 
to the Editor (in the March, 1982, issue) in which con- 


‘cern was expressed by a female reader that, under the pro- 


posed equality rights, women would lose some of their 
traditional rights — such as privacy in institutions like 
hospitals, prisons and the army; that parental rights might 
be taken away; and that abortion would always be 
available on demand. It is perhaps too early to tell whether 
the Charter will actually have these effects. 
Nonetheless, a preoccupation with rights carries with 
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it certain dangers for the Christian. First and foremost, 
it may distract us from some of the many responsibilities 
that Christ has laid upon us. 

A second danger is that we may forget that obtaining 
legal support for some worthwhile right falls short both 
of Christ’s teaching and of a desirable standard. Christ 
made it clear, in his comments on adultery (in Matthew 
5:27-28), that it is our hearts that must be changed, not 
just our actions. Also, how practical is it for someone 
whose rights are often violated to spend the time and 
money on legal redress? For example, discrimination on 
the basis of national origin is unconstitutional under Sec- 
tion 15 of our charter of Rights, but should someone who 
experiences daily annoyances or worse — because of a 
common perception regarding the characteristics of peo- 
ple from a particular country — have to seek satisfaction 
through legal channels each time? 

Thirdly, the perceived rights of one group in society 
frequently conflict with those of another. An obvious ex- 
ample is that the ‘rights’ of smokers will often conflict 
with the ‘rights’ of non-smokers. A more complex issue 
is whether someone who is charged with a crime (for ex- 
ample, Susan Nelles, a nurse at the hospital for Sick 
Children in Toronto) has the ‘right’ to privacy, or is 
it appropriate for the media to satisfy the public’s right 
to know? And do’a pregnant woman’s rights supersede 
those of the foetus? In contrast, A Christian seeking to 
meet apparently conflicting demands on time and talents 
at least has the assurance that because God’s plan for each 
of us is perfect, prayer can reveal the appropriate balances 
between responsibilities to family, job, friends and church. 


Implications What are some of the implications 
of focusing on responsibilities, rather than rights? Here 
are a few examples of possible implications for the na- 
tional church, for congregations, for Christian parents and 
for individual Christians. 

Could the national church not, at the time the Charter 
of Rights was under discussion, have formulated a 
‘‘Charter of Christian Responsibilities’’ to help Canadian 
Presbyterians and other Christians clarify our thinking 
about God’s purposes for us? It could have started with 
the thought from the first question and answer in the 
Shorter Catechism: ‘‘What is the chief end of man?”’ 
**Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 
forever.’’ Would it be too late to prepare such a charter 
now? 

A second possibility for the national church would be 
to take public stands on matters which directly affect those 
for whom we have a special responsibility. This is already 
done to a certain extent, but an example of the type of 
issue that has been ignored to date is the gigantic and ever- 
increasing federal deficit. ‘‘Deficit’’ is, of course, a 
euphemism to placate the electorate: what it represents 
is enormous future taxes to be paid, with compound in- 
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terest, by our children and grandchildren. Surely the 
church should speak out on the immorality of the current _ 
generation of Canadians, selfishly demanding benefits for 
which they are not prepared — or are perhaps unable — — 
to pay? 

I can not express the responsibilities of congregations 
better than by quoting from the article *‘We few, we happy 
few, we band of believers’? by. Raymond Grant, which 
appeared in the January, 1984, issue of The Record. After 
reminding us of Christ’s conversation with his disciples 
at Caesarea Philippi, in which he called Peter the rock 
on which he will build his church (Matthew 16:18), the 
author declares: 

...As the Church, we must bear the corporate mantle of 

responsibility passing from Peter’s shoulders to ours. We 

must not be content to sit back and rest upon the past work 

of others. We must consolidate, we must gather our 

strength, we must grow. We must, as did Peter, recognize 

the difference between human and divine history, we must ° 
appreciate the special nature of Jesus and must first find 
God in our hearts. Then we must confess him Lord of all 
and stand up to be counted. We must be rock-like, un- 
shakeable in our faith founded upon Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, must be more Christ-like, more Paul-like, more 
Andrew-, Mark-, Luke-, John-like, more Peter-like, for 
we have in our hands the keys of heaven and must act 
as God’s stewards, bringing men unto his presence. We 
must, in short, be a piece of the rock. 

This statement in turn suggests numerous, more specific 
implications. One is the need to reassess what respon- 
sibilities the congregation undertakes at the time of bap- 
tism, and what evidence there is that it is fulfilling them 
to the best of its collective abilities. 

The responsibilities of Christian parents to their children 
are formidable. Clearly, these responsibilities must be 
placed above the parents’ rights, whatever those may be 
perceived to be. Family life will often have to be given 
priority over self-fulfilment; it may be necessary to 
sacrifice geographic mobility, optimum career advance- 
ment, a favoured lifestyle, or other goals. (Similarly, 
children should be encouraged to assume appropriate 
levels of responsibility for their family, their home, their 
church, and their community.) 

The individual Christian also has the responsibility to 
be selfless. We who would follow Christ must be stewards 
of all our time, all our talents, and all our resources. It 
is difficult to see how we can be effective stewards if we 
are preoccupied with our own rights. oO 


Dr. Alister K. Mason is a partner in the 
Toronto Executive Office of Deloitte, Haskins 
& Sells, Chartered Accountants. He is an 
Elder and Church School Superintendent at 
Glenview Church, Toronto. 


— Book REVIEWS 


The scholar for 
ordinary Christians 
William Barclay 

ay Clive L. Rawlins. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1984. 791 pages. Available from 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
$40.50 


This massive biography, running to 
almost eight hundred pages, is the 
work of Clive Rawlins, a clergyman 
who has had considerable professional 
experience in publishing. Unfor- 
tunately for Mr. Rawlins, most of Dr. 
Barclay’s papers were destroyed at the 
time of his death. As a consequence, 
the material on which the biography 
is based was gathered with difficulty 
and is a reflection of the careful, im- 
aginative research of the author. 

In the book there are minor errors 
of spelling, syntax, and fact (for ex- 
ample, St. George’s West Church is 
in Edinburgh, not in Glasgow). But 
these minor errors do not detract from 
the work itself, in which many in- 
teresting photographs combine with 
the narrative to provide a number of 
lasting impressions of William 
Barclay. 

The impression of the man that 
overwhelms everything else is his 
quite incredible capacity for work. His 
wife, writing near the end of his life, 
commented, ‘*‘He has done the work 
of ten men all his life.’’ And so it 
would seem. At his desk before eight- 
thirty in the morning and rarely in bed 
before three o’clock the next morning, 
for years he kept up a punishing 
schedule that would have killed lesser 
men. Partly because of his deafness, 
which was complete at a relatively 
early age and which allowed him “‘to 
shut out the world,’’ partly because of 
his extraordinary memory, which was 
able to reproduce, at times verbatim, 
material read or studied years before, 
and partly due to his conviction that 
in our work lies our greatest satisfac- 
tion and reason for living, he wrote 
books, articles, reviews, speeches, 
lecture series, and church school 
materials at a rate that left his col- 
leagues incredulous and, in some 
cases, extremely envious. 


The famous writer and broadcaster 
was for thirteen years the parish 
minister of Trinity Church, Renfrew, 
Scotland. As his first and only parish, 
he went to a large congregation of 
over one thousand members. The con- 
gregation had a reputation as ‘‘a 
fighting Kirk’? — hardly the sort of 
place to which a young man without 
experience would go. During his time 
there, which included the war years, 
the congregation grew by almost a 
third and developed a reputation for 
community service unequalled in 
Scotland and a pulpit ministry that ex- 
ercised an influence throughout the 
Church of Scotland. The congregation 
developed an affection for its minister 
and his family that stayed with him for 
the rest of his. life. These years, he 
said later, were the happiest ones of 
his life, and if given his time over 
again, he would have stayed at Trini- 
ty, Renfrew. His ministry was an un- 
qualified success. It was a time dur- 
ing which he developed patterns of 
life, refined convictions, and learned 
lessons that were to serve him well in 
the future. 


From the days of his brilliant 
undergraduate and graduate studies, 
he had been encouraged to think in 
terms of an academic career. When 
eventually he was appointed as Lec- 
turer in New Testament Language and 
Literature in Trinity College, 
Glasgow, he thought of it as an oppor- 
tunity and a disappointment. He had 
hoped for a Chair, in particular the 
Chair of Christian Ethics and Practical 
Theology. As it was, he found 
himself, from the beginning, carrying 
the weight of teaching responsibilities 
in the Department of New Testament. 
Here he was to serve with exemplary 
loyalty and academic distinction for 
seventeen years before he was ap- 
pointed Professor of the Department 
at fifty-six years of age in 1963. By 
that time he had long since establish- 
ed his reputation as a communicator 
without equal — as writer, lecturer, 
preacher, and broadcaster. Despite his 
record of service and demonstrated 
abilities, academically and otherwise, 
the appointment was almost not made! 
It is doubtful if he was ever able to get 
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over the disappointment with the per- 
sonalities and procedures involved in 
the process of appointment. As he 
wrote in reaction to his appointment 
as Lecturer seventeen years earlier, 
*“There is nothing more hurting than 
to take second place when you once 
held the first place, or when you are 
expecting to get the first place.’’ The 
hurting took place all over again. 
(This theme appears in some of his 
earlier books and is poignantly ex- 
pressed in God's Law, God’s Service 
and God’s Men as follows: ‘‘It takes 
a really big man to be passed over for 
the first place which he might 
legitimately have expected, and cheer- 
fully and uncomplainingly serve in the 
second place; and the world needs a 


Ask about The Record’s Every Home Plan. 


man like that’’ (p. 78).) 

Some fifteen years ago, in a 
Christmas letter to me, the late Presi- 
dent of Acadia University, Dr. Wat- 
son Kirkconnel, wrote: “‘I think we 
were a happy family’’ (italics mine). 
These words have always seemed to 
me inexpressibly sad, coming as they 
did at the end of a brilliant academic 
career in which the writer had 
distinguished himself as_ linguist, 
scholar, and writer. The impression I 
have of William Barclay is that he 
might have said the same thing. 
Despite his deep feelings of family 
loyalty and the high place he gave to 
the family in his written and spoken 
work, his family was neglected. Given 
the schedule he kept, and the enor- 
mous pressures under which he work- 
ed, it could not have been otherwise. 
And at those times when his wife and 
family needed him most, he seemed 
to increase his work load, accepting 
invitations and commissions to do yet 


more work. 
frustrated by his working schedule as 


a parish minister, their frustrations | 


then were as nothing compared with | 


If his family was ]) 


(fs) 


what was still to come. The mental, || 
physical, and spiritual health of Mrs. | 
Barclay was affected both by his work | 


_ and her great sorrow when their only | 


daughter, Barbara, was a drowning | 


victim at nineteen years of age. His } 


own health, quite legendary for its 


robustness across many years, broke | 


down in 1969, when pneumonia and | 


cardiac complications threatened his | 
life. Serious ill health haunted him } 


from that time until his death eight | 


years later, at seventy years of age, | 


on January 24, 1978. 


Mr. Rawlins leads us through the } 


life of an extraordinary individual. 


There are times when the leading is | 
tedious and tiresome, as when he deals | 
with the parish years in terms of an- | 
nual reports, session meetings, and } 
verbatim parish letters. And although | 
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e leading, which at times has a 
sconcerting habit of taking you for- 
ard only to go backward again, 
‘ems to be more detailed than 
scessary, it nevertheless inspires 
ynfidence in the competence of the 
1ographer and in his gentlemanly 
eatment of Dr. Barclay. Then there 
re times when the subject of the 
iography simply takes over the work, 
s he does during the concluding 
hapters of the book. At these times 
ie reader feels that he has seen and 
eard William Barclay for himself. 
Sometimes the colleagues of an 
cademic will present him or her with 
volume of essays in honour of a par- 
cular birthday or on the occasion of 
etirement. Two former students 
ganized and edited such a volume 
or Dr. Barclay. As often happens, 
here is little personal mention in the 
ssays about the one in whose honour 
hey were written. Mr. Rawlins draws 
yur attention to one of only four such 
comments about William Barclay 
iimself. This comment comes from 
he pen of Professor John -C. O’Neill, 
Nestminster College, Cambridge, 
limself the soul of thoughtfulness. 
‘Professor William Barclay ... has 
lone more than most New Testament 
cholars to keep open the traffic bet- 
veen scholars who argue — who must 
irgue — about words, and ordinary 
Christians who simply want help to 
sray and to live.”’ It is a fitting quota- 
ion with which to close this review 
9f a book I hope you will read. 
R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
Shurch in Canada and an Associate Professor 
n the Department of Religious Studies at 
Memorial University, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Portraits and poems 


Eve and After: Old Testament 
Women in Portrait 
by Thomas John Carlisle. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1984. xvi. 139 pages. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications. 

The Old Testament, let’s admit, is 
a ‘‘man’s world.’’ But it is peopled 
with many women, and premier poet 
Thomas John Carlisle has brought 
them vividly to our attention in Eve 
and After. Ever since I first read and 
reread Carlisle’s You! Jonah!, I’ve 


been an avid fan of his, clipping and 
saving his frequent contributions to 
The Christian Century. Eve and After 
is vintage poetry from this 
Presbyterian pastor emeritus. 
Poetry is not everyone’s bag, so to 
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reservation cheque, made payable to David 
Putnam, no later than April 26. 
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speak, but these pithy pieces hook the 
imagination (and prick the cons- 


cience!) before you know it. 
God freed Eve 

from being completely 

part of Adam 

choosing to produce 

prime partners 

for the new enterprise (8) 


Later, reflecting on the opening 
chapter of I Samuel where Peninnah 
is described as taunting Hannah, 


Carlisle summarizes: 
She tried to put Hannah 
in her place 


instead of trying to put herself in Han- 


nah’s (128) 


This is first of all a book of poetry 


and now 


to be enjoyed. But it’s far more. It’s 
an imaginative entry into the world of 
one biblical text after another. It is the 
end product of serious exegesis in the 
rhetorical tradition of Phyllis Trible. 
It is an entertaining journey through 
the Old Testament stage by stage, with 
a helpful guide (including suggestions 
on how to read poetry, 113 ff) to assist 
groups who might want to use it for 
a fresh experience of Bible Study. 
As our church continues to’ accept 
the full ministry of women and sear- 
ches the scriptures for creative inspira- 
tions. Eve and After is a gift for our 
time. In less than three hours you can 
read it aloud, but its images and 
rhythm will continue for days and 
weeks. 
Art Van Seters 


Dr. Van Seters is principal of Vancouver School 
of Theology. 
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Mr. D.O. Stephens 
Communication Services 
50 Wynford Drive 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 


$5.00 (includes postage) 


A Korean prophet 

The Gold-Crowned Jesus and Othe 
Writings 

by Kim Chi Ha (edited by Chong Sun Kin 
and Shelly Killen). Orbis Books 
Maryknoll, N.Y. 1978. Available fron 
Presbyterian Publications. 

The poems, plays and other writing gs 
of Kim Chi Ha are unknown in his 
native Korea. They are unknows 
because they are forbidden — strictly 
forbidden. Time and again Kim Ch 
Ha has been imprisoned and tortured 
because he spoke and wrote about his 
country, his people and the tyranny o} 
successive dictatorships (especially 
that of General Park Chung Hee). — 

This collection of writings is 
agonizing to read. In his poems this 
prisoner of conscience pours out his 
emotions. Speaking to the government 
in Seoul he cries out: 

Oh, Seoul 

We sacrifice all 

All of our souls 
Beneath your sword 


Dying 

With my blood 
To forever rust 
Your sword. 

In the final section of the book, Ki 
Chi Ha portrays the emptiness of life 
when people have the ‘‘form’’ o 
Christianity but fail to struggle witl 
the human realities of governmenta 
indifference. It is a play about or 
dinary people in conflict (before 
statue of Jesus) in which there is wor 
of hope and freedom, from the mout 
of Jesus to a leper. It is this outcas 
who can release the power of Christ 
if he will only obey. 

It is not a play one would lightl 
read in a sanctuary. I have heard 
read both at The Presbyterian Colleg 
and at The Vancouver School oa 
Theology and was deeply moved t 
reflect again on the fundamental co 
passion of Jesus for a suffering worlc 
It is a compassion that breaks throug 
a coarse, seamy, broken slum to rea 
the depths of social despair. 

Between poem and play, betwee) 
emotion and critique, Kim Chi 
bears his soul in autobiography. Th 
is the heart of it all. Here is a man wh 
will not compromise his Christia 
convictions. In his ‘‘Declaration 4 
Conscience’” he repudiates the accuss 
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An exotic journey to the Orient, 
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Singapore and featuring a 14 day 
Pearl Cruise as you sail the waters 
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Suite 201 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3B8 
(416) 484-0926. 
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IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 
DELUXE GROUP TOUR 
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13 DAY ISRAEL TOUR 
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TOURS TO 
TROPICAL TRINIDAD 


Ministers, workers and friends of 
the Presbyterian Church are in- 
vited to see the results of 120 
years of Presbyterian missionary 
work, followed by a relaxing 
week in Tobago. 


These 1 and 2 week monthly con- 
ducted tours departing May 14 


are jointly sponsored by: 
Amral’s Travel and 
The Presbyterian Church 
of Trinidad. 


For details contact: 

Mr. Sam Sinanan 
Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
533C Gladstone Avenue 
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MARGARET MUNDY 


May 9-26: ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND AND WALES. 
Several two night stops as we 
visit historic castles, towering 
cathedrals and quaint villages. 
A new itinerary on Margaret 
Mundy’s 22nd British tour. 


July 12-27: SCANDINAVIA. 
A 15 day relaxed tour of Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, 
with plenty of free time to en- 
joy lovely northern Europe. 


July 13-28: ALPINE ADVEN- 
TURE. We have chosen the 
most beautiful areas of 
Southern Europe with time to 
savour the beauties of Austria, 
Switzerland and Bavaria. 
July 21-28: NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. Enjoy this 
scenic tour at a leisurely pace 
and the friendly hospitality of 
“The Island.” 


August 3-18: EASTERN 
EUROPE. A chance to see 


historic Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, plus 
Austria and Bavaria with 
several two night stops. 


Sept. 18-Oct. 2: IN THE 
STEPS OF ST. PAUL. 
Thessalonika, Phillippi, 
Neopolis, Corinth plus Delphi 
and Meterora, Athens and 
Ephesus, Patmos, Rhodes and 
Mykanos. General and Mrs. A. 
Brown (R) are leading this 
superb tour which combines a 
coach tour and an Aegean 
Cruise. 

Sept. 1-24: CHINA. Including 
Yanoztew Gorge) ou Tuise, 
Kweilin, Chengdu-Zian, 
Beijing. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 6: NEW 
ENGLAND AND CAPE COD. 
Includes Mystic Seaport, 
Newport, Hyannis, Nantucket, 
Plymouth, Boston, Concord 
and Lake Placid. 


Nov. 2-25: KENYA AND 
EGYPT. Dr. Margery King 
leads this tour to the game 
parks of Kenya plus an ex- 
ploration of ancient Egypt. 
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Springwater 

Trailer Park 
Hydro, water, sewer facilities. Nice swimm- 
ing area. Washrooms with showers. 9 miles 
east of Port Perry on Highway 7A, RR. 1, 
Nestleton, Ontario, (416) 986-4515. 


GLEN ALLAN PARK 
Family Trailer and Cottage Resort on 
Beautiful Crowe Lake. Activities. Reserve 
now! Box 219, Marmora, Ont. KOK 2MO. For 
brochure call 613-472-2415. 


BETHEL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


SCOTSBURN, NOVA SCOTIA 
150th Anniversary Weekend 
August 2-5, 1985 
All former members & friends invited. 


or more information write: 
Bethel Church, RR. 2, Scotsburn, N.S., BOK 1RO. 


IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
CENTENNIAL HOMECOMING 


july 20 & 21 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH 


1818-5 Avenue South 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA T1) OW6 


Phone (403) 327-2582 


PLEASE REGISTER NOW! 


Book reviews 


continued 


tion of being a “‘communist’’ and af- 
firms a democracy of radical commit- 
ment to the freedom of all human be- 
ings. All this he grounds in his inter- 
pretation of Jesus who replaced a 
violence of oppression by a ‘‘violence 
of love.’’ Later there is an account of 
his interrogation in court (in 1976) and 
an abridged version of his three-hour 
‘*Final Statement’’ where he speaks 
boldly and explicitly out of his Chris- 
tian convictions and scathingly about 
the division of North and South 
Korea. It is no wonder that the follow- 
ing chapter is entitled ‘“Torture Road’”’ 
(though it is about a previous period). 

For a time in Western society when 
hatred of communism is being used as 
a propaganda tool and clothed in 
religious language, The Gold- 
Crowned Jesus and Other Writings ex- 
poses the opposite of godless com- 
munism, namely, godless dictatorship 
of the extreme right. It is easy to write 
off a person like Kim Chi Ha as a 
‘‘radical,’’ but those who dare to open 
themselves to the writings of this 
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‘‘voice in the wilderness’? may just 
hear an authentic prophet and feel 
again the shame of the cross. 

Art Van Seters 


Food and fun mix well 


Al Clouston’s Newfoundland 
Recipes 

Available from Presbyterian Publications. 
$9.95 

For nearly a decade, Al Clouston 
has been entertaining New- 
foundlanders in concert halls, at ban- 
quet tables, and — through the media 
of books and recordings — in cars, 
buses, airplanes, living rooms, and 
even bedrooms. 

Now he’s moved into the kitchen. 

‘*Uncle Al’s’’ latest publication is 
a collection of Newfoundland recipes, 
laced with humour, philosophy, and 
a generous sprinkling of home-made 
religion. 

That’s why he is quick to point out 
that ‘‘it’s a recipe book, and not a 
cookbook.’’ There are recipes for all 
kinds of Newfoundland taste-treats, 
from turr hearts and liver, moose 
stew, and C.F.A. meat balls to Bay 
Bulls whisky bread, caulcannon, figgy 
duff, potato fudge and dandelion 
wine. 


WHEN IN OTTAWA 
stay at Stewart Guest House for comfortabl 
central accommodation with bed an 


breakfast. Mrs. C. Daniel, 354 Stewart Stree 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIN 6K8. Phone (61 
237-6806. 


Lemont Guest Home 3 

Bed and Breakfast 

Located in the scenic Beaver Valley near 
Georgian Bay. Enjoy many attractions: ski- 
ing, hiking, cycling, golf and tennis. Your ac- 
commodation includes pool and sauna. Open 
year round. Member of Grey/Bruce Tourist 
Association. For reservations contact hosts 
Graham and Mary Lemont, Kimberley, On 
tario, NOC 1G0, (519) 599-5905. 2 


HISTORIC CANAL VOYAGES 
In 1985, voyages from 2 to 6 days can 
chosen on both major canals of Ontario: the 
Trent-Severn Waterway and the Rideau Canal. 
A unique and restful adventure on a comfor- 
table cruise ship — ideal for travelling seniors. 
Season June 1 to Oct. 14. For brochure con- 
tact Helen Ackert at Ontario Waterway 
Cruises Inc., Box 1540, Peterborough, On. 
tario, K9J 7H7, or telephone (705) 748-3666. 


But there are recipes for living too 
The book is spiced with the wisdon 
of a man (an active Presbyterian) whe 
has spent a lifetime observing people 
and nature in what he sees as thei 
relationship to God. 

To quote Al: *‘What makes u: 
religious people is not the church w 
attend, not the Bible we read, not ever 
our good deeds; the only thing, final 
ly, that makes us religious is our per 
sonal relationship with God.”’ 

In addition to the pages o 
philosophy, there are anecdotes an 
‘‘yarns’’ from Al Clouston’s vast col 
lection — some from his records anc 
books, some brand new. 

Almost every page has a New 
foundland story or quip sandwiche 
between the recipes. 

In a convenient 6x9 inch size wit) 
a lie-flat spiral binding, Al Clouston * 
Newfoundland Recipes promises to b) 
a treasured item in kitchens at hom! 
and abroad. 

It’s a recipe in itself: a delightfv’ 
smorgasbord of food, fun, an! 
philosophy. 


Edsel Bonne 


Edsel Bonnell is a free-lance writer/reviewe 
from Newfoundland. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


songregation vs. minister 


‘How does a congregation go about 
nanging a minister when it is clear 
sat a change is necessary? In the 
aurch I belong to we have had all 
yrts of problems and tensions and 
10st members feel that a change is 
ery necessary. What can be done? 

The first approach is an honest and 
pen dialogue with your present 
linister. Far too often there is a lot 
f back-talk (and biting) going on in 
ongregations, to which the minister 
1ay well be oblivious. Most clergy, 
owever, will sense such dissatisfac- 
on, try to get to the bottom of it, and 
1en decide whether it is time to stand 
nd fight for a greater cause or to 
10ve on. 

If dialogue and persuasion fail, then 
nembers of the congregation may 
etition the session to request the 
resbytery for a visitation. The session 
an, of course, also initiate such ac- 
ion itself. It cannot hear complaints 
gainst the minister but must transmit 
Il petitions to the higher court which, 
n this case, is the presbytery. A copy 
f any complaint which a congrega- 
ion may have against its minister to 
e transmitted to presbytery should go 
o him. 

When the presbytery visits the ses- 
ion and congregation it is important 
hat all views be frankly and clearly 
tated in as loving a manner as possi- 
ile. This is the opportunity for the 
roblems to be identified and possibly 
esolved. 

The Presbytery Committee charged 
with the visitation will report back to 
resbytery with its recommendations. 
During this process, and prior to the 
eport to presbytery, it is possible that 
he minister may come to the conclu- 
ion that, for the greater good of the 
sause of Christ, he (or she) should 
sign, and he may indicate that he 
will seek a call elsewhere. Such is 
Isually the wisest course. If on the 


other hand though, the minister 
decides to stay but the Presbytery 
Committee believes he should move 
on, then the latter will recommend that 
the pastoral tie between minister and 
congregation be severed. At the 
presbytery meeting the recommenda- 
tions will be discussed (often in 
camera, that is, as a closed court in 
which members of presbytery alone 
can be present) and the minister heard 
and a decision made. In my ex- 
perience, the presbytery usually 
recommends severance of the pastoral 
tie. When the problems reach this far 
into the court of the church it is akin 
to a marriage which has died and 
which is beyond hope of resurrection. 

Frequently I find that sessions, as 
well as other members of congrega- 
tions, are not aware of their rights and 
privileges, such as that of petition. It 
is not a matter to initiate lightly for it 
causes a lot of pain. But it is irrespon- 
sible to let serious problems between 
a minister and congregation fester. It 
builds up resentment. It weakens and 
sometimes destroys the fellowship. 
Far better to deal with it directly as 
described above. 

It has been my experience that our 
system of government works wonder- 
fully well in such painful situations. 
No presbytery will sacrifice a minister 
to the whims and moods of a session 
or congregation. Neither will 
presbyteries sacrifice congregations to 
the whims of mis-placed, or mis- 
called, or troubled clergy. 


We have had to pay Sunday supp- 
ly for the past year. I discovered 
that the minister charges $75.00 per 
service. Isn’t that a bit much? I 
remember when the rate was only 
$25.00 not so long ago. 

First of all, the minister does not set 


the rate for Sunday supply. Each year 
the General Assembly sets the basic 
stipend for all professional church 
workers in order to ensure them a 
modest standard of living. Remember 
that it is a basic stipend, and for some, 
depending on their family and other 
circumstances, it is the ecclesiastical 
equivalent of the national poverty line! 
Fees for Sunday supply are related to 
that standard and for 1985 that fee 
continues to be $75.00 plus hospitali- 
ty and travel. 

No minister expects to get rich in 
the work of the church, but there is 
no reason ‘‘to impose upon him or her 
an involuntary poverty’’ as the Ad- 
ministrative Council put it in its report 
to the 110th General Assembly. 

But, you may continue to question, 
why should a preacher be paid $75.00 
for re-hashing old sermons as he fills 
in for the sick pastor or during a 
vacancy? My answer is that this line 
of. thinking is unworthy. Most 
ministers spend a good deal of time in 
preparation. Even when they go to 
‘the barrel’’ (old sermons) they often 
become so dissatisfied with what they 
preached to a specific congregation at 
a specific moment in time that they ex- 
tensively re-work what once they 
thought would be a ‘‘Royal George”’ 
(their best) for ever! 

If you are upset at the rate you pay, 
there is always the ‘‘super-saver 
special.’’ Such a deal is provided by 
student ministers at $50.00 plus 
hospitality and travel. If that is still too 
much for you then perhaps you should 
remember that not so long ago a car 
cost only $3,000 and a package of 
chewing gum ten cents! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 

O 
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SUGGESTION Box 


Using the new statement of faith 


Livzs Faith, the new statement of faith of our church, has now sold 
well over 20,000 copies and is a run-away success. A number of congrega- 
tions are making creative use of the statement and this very brief article is in- 
tended to pass along some of those ideas. 


1. Worship Apart from the great 
interest the new statement has created, 
the high level of sales is, in part, at- 


tributable to the fact that a number of 


congregations are now using it in wor- 
ship. One congregation actually 
ordered 1,500 copies! In Cobourg, an 
elder donated 200 as a memorial gift 
for use in the church. In another near- 
by congregation the Women’s 
Association paid for them. 

So far, I have used Living Faith 
as part of both the Baptismal and 
Communion Services. In asking peo- 
ple in the weeks following what they 
thought of that, the response was 
always positive: ‘“‘I felt that I 
understood more about baptism and 
the meaning of what we were doing 
that morning,’’ “‘It deepened my 
understanding of Holy Communion.”’ 
I have also used it to end several ser- 
mons. In a recent Sunday service we 
were considering the baptism of our 
Lord and I made the observation that 
at baptism our Lord was equipped by 
the Holy Spirit for his public ministry. 
So also does the Holy Spirit equip us 
for our ministry. It seemed ap- 
propriate then to have the congrega- 
tion read responsively section 4.3 
‘‘The Holy Spirit Forms and Equips 
the Church.’’ I have found that in 
worship Living Faith can be used 
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A number of 
study groups 
have been held 


on Living Faith 


both as an act of worship and as a 
remarkable teaching aid. I am 
delighted to have copies in the pews 
of St. Andrew’s Church and to have 
this option available. I should add that 
a lot of people casually read through 
them prior to the start of the services. 
I wonder how much informal educa- 
tion goes on in that way! 


2. Study A number of study groups 
have been held on Living Faith, 
leading to much lively discussion. 
Several congregations are having lec- 
ture series, in part based on the new 
document. 


3. Confirmation Class 
material | have started to use 
Living Faith as confirmation class 
material. The document has this add- 
ed punch to it: here is material that has 
received the general approval of our 
church. That makes it vastly more im- 
portant than placing some other docu- 
ment in the hands of the class — a 
choice which, in effect, tells them: 
‘*Here is what one person (the author 
of the book/booklet/pamphlet) is say- 
ing.’’ I have found that this element 
of denominational approval heightens 
interest. I shall be very surprised if 
many, perhaps the majority, of our 
ministers do not quietly slip into the 
practice of using Living Faith for 


their confirmation classes as well. 
4. A gift to new members 1 
have left a copy of Living Faith 
with newcomers to St. Andrew’s asa 
small gift from the congregation. The 
far-seeing group of people who con- 
stitute our Board of Managers agree 
that this is a wise investment, sort of 
like “casting your bread upon the 
waters,’’ and have agreed that the con- 
gregation should support this minor 
expense. 

5. A gift to troubled peopl 
I recently visited a woman whose hus- 
band is extremely ill and decided to 
take her a copy of Living Faith. 

As I entered her living room I placed 
the booklet on her stereo set and said? 

‘‘Here’s a gift to you from your 
church.’’ She looked at the title and 
said, with great emotion: ‘That's 
what I need right now, Living Faith.” 
Even if she does not study it in detail, 
that booklet, with its vibrant title, will 
remind her of the concern of her 
church and minister and of God’§ 
love. I have heard of other ministers 
using Living Faith in the samé 
way. 

Perhaps there are other more im; 
aginative ways of using our new state- 
ment of faith. One delightful womar 
in our congregation even sent out é 
number as Christmas Cards! Orders 


Wynford Drive. Our church gets bott 
a modest royalty and the bookseller’ 
profit from such sales and by now tha 


of The Presbyterian Church in Canad; 
for the generous and enthusiasti 
reception they have Biven to Living 
Faith. 

G 


Submitted by Stephen Hayes, minister at St. Ai 
drew’s Church, Cobourg, Ont., and Chairma 
of the Church Doctrine sub-committee th 
worked on, and produced Living Faith. 


rom the Editor 


ntinued from page 4 
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gressor in wartime, a murderer, or 
meone responsible for the mental 
struction of another, is unconscious 
the potential threat it may pose for 
2 mother, it can pose a real threat 
metheless. Though innocent of 
alicious intent, the unborn child may 
: sacrificed to the well-being of the 
other, under the mother’s right to 
lf-defense. That is a cold, unfeeling 
ay of putting an unhappy, even 
agic set of circumstances, but in this 
orld the choices are often between 
e unhappy and the tragic. 

In the foregoing argument, the 
reat to mental health must mean 
uch more than discomfiture. In- 
ynvenience, embarrassment or even 
ost categories of depression can’t 
stitute a threat to mental health 
vere enough to justify the termina- 
on of life in self-defense. 

One other point under this argu- 
ent. If abortion can, in certain cir- 
imstances, be logically justified as 
If-defense, surely logic would dic- 
te that self-defense be the first 
perative principle of responsible peo- 
le in preventing unwanted 
onceptions. 
. A case for abortion can be made 
milar to those arguments constructed 
» defend euthanasia. Since an un- 
anted child, a child destined to be 
orn into extreme poverty, or a child 
ith a mental or physical handicap 
etected in the womb, will, in all pro- 
ability suffer a much afflicted life, is 


it not more humane simply to ter- 
minate the pregnancy? The same force 
of argument might lead to the conclu- 
sion that the hopelessly ill, the senile, 
those who live in body alone or who 
endure untreatable mental torment 
should be ‘‘put out of their misery.”’ 
Not simply left untreated, but active- 
ly ‘‘terminated.’’ (A sister church — 
a Reformed, Calvinist church, 


Vat Henihiteatnco 
mental health 
must mean much 
more than 
discomfiture. 


G.K.N., in the Netherlands, has con- 
cluded,’ ina) *study; report on 
euthanasia, that the decision to end 
one’s life, or have it ended, is not 
necessarily contrary to Christian faith. 
The report passed with little dissent.) 

However, in the case of the unborn, 
there is the potential of a useful, hap- 
py life — not excluding some of the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 
Though the probability of stability 
(never mind happiness) is much 
reduced for those born unwanted, to 


Advertisement 


NEW! YOUR FAVOURITE 
BIBLE STORIES IN 
NARRATIVE RHYME! 


Poems From God's Book is not simply 
another book of religious poetry. 

Mort Leaden takes you on an enjoyable 
Bible study from Genesis to Revelation, 
highlighting many famous Bible charac- 
ters such as Joseph, Esther, and David. 


parents incapable of love or incompe- 
tent to deal with their own problems, 
there are those who enter the world 
with every kind of obstacle, every 
kind of horror before them, yet make 
their lives not only liveable, but a 
cause of thanksgiving in others. There 
are many more , and here I suggest 
that you talk to any social worker — 
even, or especially, Christian social 
workers — many more such children 
who know little but fear and suffer- 
ing and grow up hating life, 
distrusting everyone, and conscious- 
ly or not, passing the fear and suffer- 
ing on to others. But how do you 
measure the chances for misery, the 
odds on hope? for any new life, not 
just those born to be classified as 
‘‘underprivileged’’? The statistical 
probabilities are real, and accurate, 
and terribly, terribly, sad. But there 
are always some who slip through the 
cracks in the statistical probabilities. 
And we can’t know who they are un- 
til after they’re born...some time 
after. Would a humane, resourceful 
society not be biased toward hope? 
Would it not make more sense to im- 
prove, wherever improvement is 
possible, the lot of the unwanted, un- 
cared for, reclaiming more, even in 
the self-interest of society? Abortion 
can indeed be seen as a kind of 
preventative medicine — a prenatal 
euthanasia exercised in the seriously 
held conviction that the patient is be- 
ing spared a miserable life. And it 
works. The ‘‘patient’’ is spared a 
miserable life .... any life at all ... and 
any hope that might, in spite of the 
odds, arise in the living of it. 


PLEASE SEND —— COPIES OF 
POEMS FROM GOD’S BOOK 
@ $7.95 EACH PLUS $1.00 POSTAGE 
AND HANDLING TO: 


Name: 

Street: 

City: 

Province; ticreve cn erme 2 eee ee 

PostalCode sie. 2s a aes 
Mail this coupon & cheque or money order to: 


MCL BOOKS 

Box 322, 

Port Coquitlam, B.C. 
Canada V3C 2A7 
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Letters 
continued from page 7 


and “‘If you love me, obey me.”’ 

I am not called to go to Lesotho, but 
I am called to help provide a scholar- 
ship for the students of that rural 


mountain school. Linda’s two years of 


dedicated service to the Lord must not 
have been in vain. 

I fully realize that the other com- 
mitments of the Board of World Mis- 
sion in the Overseas Field are equal- 
ly needy and pray those needs may be 
met also. 

At this point I hear — **Count your 
many blessings, Name them one by 
one, And it will surprise you what the 
Lord hath done.’’ 

Can I be truly thankful for my bless- 
ings and not help with this need? 

We have contributed regularly to 
the red side of the weekly envelopes, 
(as a member of the W.M.S. I give 
to missions) and have felt we’ve done 
our share. But now, as we zero in on 
a definite location where we have had 
to cut back, we realize our share has 
not been sufficient. 

I fully realize many like myself are 
on fixed incomes — others still have 
the responsibility of a growing fami- 
ly — but I challenge all Presbyterians 
— coast to coast — in Canada to help 
meet the needs of scholarships for 
Lesotho — and other needs of the 
overseas budget. 

Along with this challenge I am for- 


Erratum: In the March Record, 
the Rev. Alex MacDonald wrote 
to point out an amusing oversight 
in another letter, one that ap- 
peared in the January Record in 
which the correspondent referred 
to “‘super-irrigation of the 
saints.’? Mr. MacDonald scored 


nicely when he suggested that the 


doctrine had more to do with 
Baptists than with Roman 
Catholics. So far so good. 
However then your intrepid 
editor rushes in with a footnote 
explanation as to the correct term, 
the one intended by the January 
correspondent. The editor sug- 
gested ‘‘superarrogation,’’ hav- 
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warding to Marjorie a cheque for 
$35.00 — a very small drop in her 
budget-bucket — praying that others 
will contribute their drops and fill her 
bucket to overflowing. 

I pray that the 1985 ‘‘Loaves and 
Fishes’’ will provide Marjorie and her 
committee a ‘‘pie’’ so large that none 
will leave the table hungry. 

(Mrs.) Jean Reeve, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Minimum stipend not 
so low 


In your January ’85 issue, under the 
Pungent & Pertinent banner, Marjorie 
Ross wrote concerning the budget of 
the church. She made reference to the 
percentage increase in the minimum 
stipend and included these remarks: 
‘*Minimum is so low to begin with.”’ 
Your April ’84 issue included a letter 
from Earle W. Elliott of Belleville, 
asking for an analysis of current range 
of salary, and perquisites received by 
our clergy. 

The Administrative Council ap- 
pointed a committee (headed by Mrs. 
Jean Snyder of King City) in 1983 to 
report on stipends and allowances for 
all church workers. The committee 
made its report in March, 1984. 
Please refer to pages 204 and 205 in 
the Acts and Proceedings of the 1984 
General Assembly for more details. 

In the report to the Assembly, the 
Council did not include the positive 
focus of the committee study. Coun- 


ing consulted the Oxford English 
Dictionary and the meaning of 
“‘arrogate’’ and ‘‘arrogation.’’ 
WRONG. The right term (I 
fervently hope and pray) is 
*“supererogation,”’ i.e., the per- 
formance of good works beyond 
what God commands or requires, 
which are held to constitute a 
store of merit which the church 
may dispense to others to make 
up for their deficiencies. My 
misinterpretation actually con- 
stituted a kind of Protestant pun. 
That it was unintentional and 
simply the wrong word is a 
superirritation. 


“Letters mingle souls.”’ 


Your Thoughts 
are welcomed. 


cil was gratified to be assured that the 
minimum stipend scale and 
allowances, provided an income level 
in line with other denominations, and 
also met guideline #1 shown on page 
204. To help the committee, the 
comptroller calculated the gross salary 
for a lay person to provide the same 
take-home pay as ministers on 
minimum stipend and allowances, 
This worked out to a figure in excess 
of $28,000. Add to this, free college 
tuition, and the present unique situa- 
tion of a guaranteed job in the specific 
area of academic training, at 
graduation. q 
I think that we can put to rest the 
concern that our minimum stipend and 
allowances are deterrents to can- 
didates for the ministry. 
IG Norwood, 

Chairman, 

Board of Congregational Li 


Brown hears from 
Juneau! 


Rev. Dr. Paul A. Brown, 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 
539 Hugel Avenue, 

Midland, Ont., L4R 1 WI. 
Dear Dr. Brown, 
I have in hand your letter of 2( 
November, 1984 concerning the us 
of the word ‘‘Presbyterian’’ in w a 
you believe to be a pejorative sense 
Unfortunately the rather i imprecise a 
dress to ‘‘Programming’’ in you 
earlier letter of September 26 mean 
it did not come to my attention. 
However, we are now extracting thi 
programme in question from archive 
and as soon as possible I shall have1 
reviewed so that I may respond \ 
your complaint. 
In the meantime, permit me to than 
you for drawing your concern direct 
ly, to my attention. 
(Signed) Pierre Juned 
Presiden 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporatio 


i 
| 
| 


resbyterian service 
raws largest 

feeting Place audience 
| A church service broadcast from St. 
ndrew’s Church, St. John’s, New- 
pundland on January 27, 1985, drew 
1e largest audience of any telecast of 
1e CBC programme Meeting Place. 
he service, conducted by St. An- 
rew’s minister, the Rev. Ian Wishart, 
rew more than half a million 
iewers. 


Jnited Church considers 
Native unit; urges 
livorce reform 

(EPS) — Native leaders within the 
Jnited Church of Canada are begin- 
ling to discuss a proposal for a 
eparate conference (corresponding to 
uur own synods) for the fifty-five 
JCC Native congregations. The 
february United Church Observer 
juotes the Rev. Stanley McKay, the 
ational co-ordinator of the denomina- 
ion’s Native Ministries Council, as 


Follow-up on the deficit 


The March editorial (What is 
enough ?: the deficit of 1984) pro- 
mised a follow-up dealing with 
the decisions of a meeting held 
February 5 (after our March 
deadline). The meeting involved 
the executive of the Ad- 
ministrative Council and _ the 
senior executive staff of the spen- 
ding Boards and Committees. 
The first item on the agenda was, 
of course, the question of how to 
cope with the $495,000 shortfall. 

The only bit of good news that 
ameliorated the situation a little 
was the fact that the Comptroller 
had received more late donations 
than the year before (congrega- 
tional givings received after the 
closing of the books on January 
15). Mr. Taylor indicated that 
$250,000 came in late, $151,000 
more than the total of late remit- 
tances last year. (In considering 
this piece of information, our 
readers are reminded that there 


News 


citing a need to “‘take some risks”’ in 
response to a ‘‘dying church com- 
munity.’” McKay says a Native con- 
ference would be “‘the most quickly 
liberating (response) in terms of em- 
powering the Native church to be 
responsible for its future.’’ 

In another matter, the United 
Church has made several suggestions 
concerning divorce reform in Canada, 
including a presumption in favour of 
joint parenting, and consideration of 
‘‘no-fault divorce’’ with a shorter 
waiting period. In 1982, the last year 
for which there are statistics, there 
was one divorce in Canada for every 
2.7 weddings. 


Newspaper wins third 
Michener Award 


The Kitchener-Waterloo Record has 
won the prestigious Michener Award 
for 1984 for meritorious and 
disinterested public service in jour- 
nalism. It is the third such award won 
by the Ontario newspaper in the past 
five years. Its publisher, K.A. (San- 


were fifty-three Sundays in 1984, 
and that December 31 fell on a 
Sunday.) 

There were no easy solutions 
available. The revised figures for 
the 1985 estimated income were 
adjusted downward, from 
$7,800,000 to $7,470,000. 

After the amount of the °84 
deficit is deducted, the pension 
fund, the two percent contingen- 
cy fund (a fund for the unex- 
pected expenses) and the interest 
that the church will have to pay 
on the loans it will need, the 
amount available in 1985, to be 
shared by the spending Boards 
and Committees, is set at 
$5,930,000 — a cumulative 
reduction (the 1984 deficit + the 
downward revision for 1985) of 
12.24 percent. 

What this will mean to the 
spending agencies will become 
clearer after their Annual 
Meetings — held in March. 


dy) Baird, is a member of the ex- 
ecutive of The Presbyterian Record 
Committee. 


Dutch Reformed synods 
express merger 
intentions 


(EPS) — The synods of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church (NHK) 
and the Reformed Churches of the 
Netherlands (GKN) have adopted a 
common statement starting ‘‘a process 
of reunion and renewal’’ to form ‘‘one 
church.’’ Previous announcements in- 
dicated possible union as early as 
1986, but the first 1985 issue of the 
NHK Bulletin says *‘definite fusion’’ 
may not be reached before 2020. The 
two denominations separated in the 
19th century. 


East African moderator 
warns against 
splinter groups 

(EPS) — Retiring Moderator John 
Gatu of the Presbyterian Church in 
East Africa, has thanked the Kenyan 
government for acting to stop registra- 
tion of splinter church groups. Gatu 
says such groups have become a 
lucrative business and warns against 
confusing doctrines being propagated 
in Kenya, citing as examples re- 
quirements by some that Christians 
shave their heads, let their fingernails 
grow long, not work on Saturdays, 
and be baptized only by immersion. 

Gatu’s successor, George Wanjau, 
was to assume moderatorial duties this 
month. 


French, German 
Protestants pessimistic 
about RC relations 

(EPS) — At their annual meeting, 
held in Strasbourg, representatives of 
the Protestant Federation of France 
and the Evangelical Church of (West) 
Germany expressed pessimism about 
the future of relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church. According to a 
report on the meeting from the Paris- 
based Protestant Information Bureau, 
the role of women, notably their or- 
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dination, was said to have become a 
major issue blocking further 
rapprochement. 


COCU closes in on 
church unity 

(Evangelical Newsletter) — The 
Consultation on Church Union, which 
has been seeking church unity for nine 
major denominations in the United 
States for twenty-two years, now may 
be closer to its goal than many 
observers have thought. In a document 
entitled ‘‘In Quest of a Church 
Uniting,’’ COCU outlines the steps 
for member communions to become 
‘‘a single organic church.’’ While for- 
mal church union is not envisioned for 
the immediate future, the churches are 
asked to take these steps: |. Agree on 
the ‘‘emerging theological consen- 
sus’’; 2. Formally recognize each 
other as authentic churches; and 3. 
Recognize each other’s ministers, 
members and sacraments. The nine 
participating groups are: the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the 
A.M.E. Zion Church; the Disciples of 
Christ; the Christian Methodist 
Episcopal Church; the Episcopal 
Church; the International Council of 
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Community Churches; the 
Presbyterian Church (USA); _ the 
United Church of Christ; and the 
United Methodist Church. Combined 
they have twenty-three million 
members. 


Relief agency accused 
of withholding aid 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — Recent 
media reports charge that International 
Christian Aid of Camarillo, Califor- 
nia, has raised millions of dollars to 
send to Ethiopia but has never sent it. 
An ICA spokesman replied that the 
money could not be sent directly to 
Ethiopia but was channeled through 
the French volunteer organization, 
Doctors Without Borders. A 
spokesman for that organization said 
‘‘not one centime’’ has been received 
from ICA. Joe Bass, president and 
founder of ICA, has called the matter 
a witch hunt. He says his organization 
has been involved in Ethiopia since 
1980 and that receipts for that coun- 
try at the end of 1984 totalled not 
millions, but about $250,000, which 
was sent. 

Bass has been the subject of similar 
investigations in the _ past. 
Underground Evangelism, a Bible- 
smuggling operation he founded in the 
1960s, was accused in the Christian 
press of mishandling funds. 
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Ernesto Cardenal 
suspended from 
priesthood 


(EPS) — Nicaragua’s cultural 
minister, Ernesto Cardenal, has been | 
suspended from the priesthood by th 
Vatican because he refused to resign 
his government post. Late last year, | 
his brother, Fernando Cardenal, also. 
a priest, was expelled from the Jesuit | 
order because he refused to resign as | 
education minister in the Sandinista | 
government. Edgar Parrales, | 
Nicaraguan ambassador to the 
Organization of American States, in 
Washington, is awaiting word on his | 
1983 request to be laicized. A fourt 
priest in the government, Foreign | 
Minister Miguel d’Escoto, is a) 
member of the Maryknoll missionary | 
order. 


Vatican threatens to 
expel nuns 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — The} 
Vatican has threatened to expel | 
twenty-four U.S. nuns from their} 
orders unless they publicly renounce) 
their endorsement of a statement} 
which said Roman Catholics may hold 
diverse views on abortion. The} 
Vatican order, confirmed by the 
(U.S.) National Conference of) 
Catholic Bishops, also applies to twen-) 
ty priests who signed the statement 
which appeared in a New York Times: 
ad last October. The ad was sponsored 
by Catholics for Free Choice. The! 


“a 


showed no willingness to retract their] 
position, saying the Vatican reacted 
too harshly, denying the right of} 
Catholics to speak freely. 


Swedish Lutherans 
debate Masonic 
membership 


(EPS) — About an eighth of the} 
priests and six of the thirteen bishops 
of the (Lutheran) Church of Sweden 
are among the 23,000 Freemasons in} 
Sweden. That statistic_has prompted 
criticism from those who think 
Masonic membership is incompatible 
with church office. In Sweden, 
Masonic membership is a matter of 
public record. The bishops involved 


ject the idea that Freemasonry is 
mtrary to Christianity, one of them 
ling it an ‘‘absurd’’ notion that 
does not deserve to be commented 
1.’’ Nonetheless, a church commit- 
e is looking into the issue. 


| 


| 
.ustralian churchman 


onored 


‘Hector MacFarlane, General 
ecretary of the Presbyterian Church 
i New South Wales since 1973, was 
opointed a Member in the General 
Nivision of the Order of Australia 
A.M.) for service to religion in the 
.ustralia Day Honors List of January 
6, 1985. Mr. MacFarlane, a banker 
yr some 40 years, has been an active 
1ember of several important church 
ommittees. He was the first chairman 
f the Presbyterian Board of Ad- 
iinistration in South Australia and the 
irst chairman of the Queensland 
'resbyterian Capital Fund. In his 
ome state of New South Wales, he 
vas a Presbyterian Trustee and also 
hairman of a stipends commission 
vhich considerably improved the lot 
f Presbyterian manse folk. Mr. Mac- 
‘arlane has also been a council 
nember of his old school, Scots Col- 
2ge, Sydney, for 10 years. He and his 
vife, Mary, were delegates to the 
Norld Alliance of Reformed Chur- 
hes meeting in Ottawa in 1983. 


New moderator of 
2resbyterian Church 
n Ireland 

The Rev. Robert Dickinson, 
ninister of Tobermore and 
Jraperstown and clerk of the Tyrone 
Presbytery, will be the next 
Moderator of the General Assembly 
yf the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
Je was nominated by ten out of the 
wenty-two presbyteries in Ireland and 
vill take up office on June 3. 

Mr. Dickinson (59) is well known 
is an opponent of current 
‘ecumenism’’ and was one of the 
thief spokesmen for the Campaign for 
Complete Withdrawal from the World 
Council of Churches (C.C.W.) which 
sought successfully to take the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland out of 
he World Council in 1980. He is the 


editor of Evangelical Voice, the 
magazine of the C.C.W. He is also an 
accomplished organist, with an in- 
terest in choral music. He is married 
and has three sons and a daughter. 


Bible Wars: What 
the profits say 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — New 
York magazine (November 12, 1984) 
is the unlikely bearer of senior editor 
Bernice Kanner’s survey of the strug- 
gle of publishers to sell more Bibles. 

In her article ‘‘War of the Words: 
The Good Books,’’ Kanner writes that 
the Bible is ‘‘being hawked in a brand- 
new way, a way traditionally 
associated with promoting a new 
granola cereal...than with spreading 
the awesome Word. There’s as much 
fire and brimstone in the marketing 
methods used here as in any of the bat- 
tles played out in the pages of the Old 
Testament. For the $180 million Bi- 
ble business is one tributary of the 
fastest-running stream in the book 
publishing industry; religious books. 
Indeed, saith the Association of 
American Publishers, sales in that 
category have climbed 287% in the 
past decade, from almost $118 million 
in 1972 to $455 million last year.’’ 

Competitive advertising is not 
without its high cost — obviously the 
stakes are also high. ‘“‘To make money 
in the land of milk and honey that is 
the religious publications market, and 
to sway the skeptical, Tyndale (House 
Publishers) is laying out $5 million to 
advertise The Book, the most ever ex- 
pended in religious publishing. Nelson 
is retaliating with its largest advertis- 
ing campaign in history — spending 
$2.5 million in two years and runn- 
ing ads in USA Today this 
winter....Zondervan is running ads 
reminding people to ‘start your day 
with something nourishing’ — the Bi- 
ble is set out with orange juice and 
coffee — in such publications as For- 
tune, Business Week, the Reader’s 
Digest, and Better Homes and 
Gardens.”’ 

Kanner reports that Tyndale is “‘try- 
ing to bring men into the largely 
female fold,’’ running ads during 
baseball and football games, selling 
The Book at all kinds of outlets. 
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PEOPLE AND PLACES 


eA 


A NEW ORGAN and grand piano were dedicated to the glory of 


God at St. Andrew’s Church, Maple, Ont., on Sept. 16, 1984. Pic- 
tured are Andrew Snider (left), chairman of the organ commit- 
tee, Mrs. Marlene Harris, organist, and Rev. Robert Little. 


Ss 5. 


ONTARIO’S BICENTENNIAL was celebrated by the congregations of Woodbri 


A SERVICE OF RE-DEDICATION was held recently at Knox 
Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., for the renovated and newly-painted — 
church interior. The work was carried out in preparation for the - 
congregation’s 160th anniversary celebrations. Pictured, left to 
right, are: Mrs. Robert Lothian, president of the Ladies’ Aid; Ruth © 
Martin and her husband, Rev. Robert Martin, minister of Knox; 
Roger Belanger, chairman of the board of managers; and John 
Fraser, clerk of session. 


f 


ANNIVERSARY 


25th — Calvin Church, Kitchener, Ont., April 
21 (Rev. L.S. Van Mossel) 


a 


dge Church, 


Woodbridge, Ont., and University Church, Toronto, at a joint service held at Woodbridge 
on Nov. 4, 1984. The service was conducted by Rev. A.F. Howick, a former minister 
of both churches, with the assistance of Dr. John Buchanan, minister of Woodbridge, 
Rev. Ellen Lemen, and Rev. Willoughby Lemen of University Church. The Woodbridge 
congregation was also celebrating its 110th anniversary and some of the members dressed 
in traditional costume, while members of the University congregation, which has a 
multicultural background, dressed in the costumes of their homelands. A typical 1784 
dinner was served, followed by communion and a musical programme. 


Ey 
PRE RRY Bae wear 


Bi 


A SURPRISE LUNCHEON and pro- 
gramme to honor Earl Clark (pictured) for 
his 25 years of dedicated service to 
church music was held recently at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Stratford, Ont. Those at- 
tending the event, including friends and 
former pupils of Mr. Clark’s, paid tribute 
to his leadership and example. A special 
cake decorated with the opening notes of 
Mr. Clark’s favourite hymn, “‘When Mor- 
ning Gilds the Skies,’’ was presented. 


The congregation of Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., recognized 
the retirement of William Cullen Bryant 
Robinson, organist and director of 
choristers for more than 35 years, with 
a service dedicated to his ministry of 
music. The title of “‘Organist and Master 
of Choristers, Emeritus’? was bestowed 
on Mr. Robinson by the session of 
Westminster in recognition of his ex- 
emplary contribution to the church. 
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Several gifts were presented at a lun- 
cheon which followed the service, and 
congratulatory letters and telegrams were 
read. During his time at Westminster 
Mr. Robinson participated as a member 
of the General Assembly committee for 
the revision of the Book of Common 
Order and the Book of Praise. He lec- 
tured on the history of church music at 
The Presbyterian College in Montreal 


and assisted the College in choir direc- 
tion and activities. He also served as an 
elder at Westminster. Mr. Robinson’s 
many accomplishments outside of the 
church have also earned him much 
recognition. He has received the Paul| 
Harris Medal from Rotary International, | 
the Smiths Falls Chamber of Commerce} 
Award, and the Confederation of Canada| 
Medal. 


i 
1 


‘ON OCTOBER 28, 1984, Anniversary Sunday at the Church of 
St. John and St. Stephen, Saint John, N.B., the Senior High 
Young People with elders Laurie Hossack and Jacqueline Gallie, 
prepared a ‘‘Bicentennial Day’ to celebrate 200 years of 
Presbyterian history in New Brunswick. Photographs, letters and 
historical artifacts were displayed following the morning service. 
In the evening a social time was well attended by the congrega- 
tion and friends from other churches. A slide and narrative presen- 
tation depicting events from the time of the first Presbyterian con- 
gregation (formed in 1784) to the present was prepared and per- 
formed by the young people. A 200-year birthday cake was serv- 
ed and entertainment was provided by two pipers from the 
Caledonia Pipe Band and Scottish Dancers, Leslie MacDonald 
and Anne Sewell. Pictured, left to right, are: Clayton Mitchell, 
Laura Munro, Walter Lee, Neil Hossack, Travis Hossack, Laura 
Mayberry, Jeff Cunningham, and elder Laurie Hossack. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s 
Church, Welland, Ont., held several 
special events during 1984 to celebrate 
their 150th anniversary. The Christian 
Nurture committee and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society held a Fun Night to raise 
money for a water system in Lesotho, 
Africa. The church also raised money for 
a preaching. gown and accessories for 
Rev. MgBeke Okore, the first woman to 
be ordained a Presbyterian minister in 
Nigeria. Guest speakers during the year 
included Rev. Herb Hilder, a former 
member of the church who was recently 
ordained, and Gerald Ford, a student at 
Knox College and a recipient of a bursary 
from St. Andrew’s. A Homecoming 
Weekend, which included a dinner 
dance, was held in November. The guest 
speaker for the Sunday service was the 
Moderator, Dr. Alex Calder. During a lun- 
cheon which followed the service, pla- 
ques were presented as well as a roll 
book containing the names of all those 
who had joined the congregation since 
1879. An engraved granite time capsule 
was also presented, to be filled with per- 

_ tinent papers, buried, and then retrieved 
on the church’s 200th anniversary. Pic- 
tured with Dr. Calder (left) is Dr. Raymond 
Hodgson of St. Andrew’s. 


costs 


PICTURED WITH Mrs. Margaret Grierson on the occasion of her 102nd birthday are 
some of the children of St. Stephen’s Church, Peterborough, Ont. Mrs. Grierson still 
attends St. Stephen’s faithfully. With her are (back row, left to right): Jackie Brown, Calvin 
Brown, Andrea Archbell, Carolyn Smith, Shona Hutchison and Nancy McNeill. To her 
right are Timothy Cromey and Bradly Archbell. 
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or negatives. Production 


prohibit The 
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AN “EVENING OF RECOGNITION” was held for Rev. and Mrs. 
Angus MacKinnon and family on Nov. 3, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Glace Bay, N.S. Mr. MacKinnon served as minister of St. Paul’s 
for ten years until his retirement last July. Charles MacPherson, 
student minister, acted as master of ceremonies for the evening 
which included a musical programme under the direction of Mrs. 
Donald Macleod and Ms. Marilyn Farrow, church organist. Gifts 
were presented by Rev. John Reynolds of the Newsom-Gordon 
pastoral charge, on behalf of the Glace Bay and Area Ministerial 
Association; Arlene Strong, on behalf of the Sunday School; and 
Todd Harrison, the first baby baptized by Mr. MacKinnon at St. 
Paul’s. A painting of one of the ‘‘tall ships” by Mrs. Jean Curry 
and a leather wallet handmade by Melvin MacDonald, contain- 


ingasum of money, were presented by William MacPherson on 


behalf of the congregation and friends from other area churches. 
Mrs. Douglas MacKeigan, president of the Golden Circle, 
presented the MacKinnons with a cut glass and silver salad bowl. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Mr. MacKinnon, his wife, Mary, and 
their daughter, Jane. 
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CASLOR, THE REV. HARTLEY 
KIRKWOOD, 72, died in Saskatoon, Sask.., 
on February 9, 1985. 

Mr. Caslor graduated with honours B.A. 
from University of Toronto in 1936, and 
from Knox College in 1939. He was ordain- 
ed at Claude Presbyterian Church, Claude, 
Ont., in 1939. He served pastorates in Peace 
River, Alta., Grande~ Valley, Ont., and 
Prince Albert, Sask. He was a former 
Superintendent of Missions for the Synod 
of Saskatchewan. 

Later, he became District Representative 
of the National Parole Board in Saskatoon. 
In his retirement years he wrote and publish- 
ed two books, Knotes from Krolasch and 
Krumbs from Krolasch. 

He is survived by his widow, Gertrude 
Edith; three daughters: Yvonne (Don) 
MacLaurin, Lynda (Eldred) Holmberg and 
Dawn (Darryl) Merilees; three sons: Karl 
(Irene) Caslor, Paul (Jackie) Caslor and 
D’Arcy (Natalie) Caslor; fifteen grand- 
children and one great-grandchild. 

CALEY, JAMES C., 71, elder for 25 years, 
treasurer for 24 years of St. Paul’s Church, 
Simcoe, Ont., Dec. 14, 1984. 

DUNLOP, MRS. JESSIE, 86, longtime 
member of Westminster Church, Toronto, 
Ont., Jan 22. 

EARLE, F. ROSS, 71, elder for 28 years and 
longtime member of First Presbyterian 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Jan. 28. 


FORSYTH, J. HILTON, 89, in his 75th year 


as a communicant of St. Paul’s Church, 


Simcoe, Ont.; elder for 62 years, Clerk of 


Session 18 years; longtime Superintendent 
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DEATHS 


ot Church School, Dec. 31, 1984. 

JOHNSTON, GILBERT SUTHERLAND 
(‘“‘DEED”’’), 89, charter member, longtime 
elder, Clerk of Session for 25 years of St. 
Giles Church, Sarnia, Ont., a Trustee from 
the organization of the church until the time 
of his death, Dec. 8, 1984. 

MacKIRDY, D. HARVEY, D.F.C., 70, 
longtime elder at Kerrisdale Church, Van- 
couver, B.C., and recently at St. Andrew’s, 
Duncan, B.C., founding member of Synod 
of B.C. P.Y.P.S., Jan. 28. 

MacLENNAN, ALEXANDER, 100, elder for 
57 years of St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, 
Ont., Budget treasurer of the congregation 
for many years, chairman of the National 
Development Fund Committee, longtime 
representative elder in the Presbytery of 
Chatham, member of several committees of 
the Synod of Hamilton/London and, on 
several occasions, a commissioner to the 
General Assembly; died on Feb. 10. 

McCONNELL, RUSSELL ROBERT, 84, 
Clerk of Session and longtime elder of St. 
Andrew’s Church, North Battleford, Sask., 
Dec. 8, 1984. 

McGREGOR, DUNCAN GRANT, 76, 30 
years elder and member of Board of 
Trustees and Board of Managers of Knox 
Church, West Lorne, Ont., Jan. 23. 

MEIKLE, JAMES EDWARD MYRON, elder 
for 33 years of Bethel Church, Sydney, 
N.S., Oct. 19, 1984. 

NAIRN, JOHN WILLIAM, 68, elder for 42 
years and Budget treasurer for 35 years of 
Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 2. 

POWELL, OLIVER JOHN, 95, elder for 37 
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years and longtime member of Zion 
Presbyterian Church, Ridgetown, Ont., Jan, 
psy. 

REEVES, W. CLIFFORD, 82, elder for 43. 
years and longtime member of the Board of 
Trustees of Westminster Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., for many years represen- 
tative elder at Pictou Presbytery, Nov. 
1984. 

RIDSDALE, CLARENCE (CLARE), 69, life: : 
long member and for 15 years Clerk of Ses- 
sion of St. Andrew’s Galt Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont.; member of the former Boa d 
of Evangelism and Social Action, Feb. 9, 

SCHROEDER, REUBEN H., 72, elder for 8 
years and longtime active member of At 
wood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Feb. 3. \ 

SEATON, MRS. AGNES, 103, a member for 
over 60 years of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Nanaimo, B.C., Dec. 26, 1984. 

SHOEMAKER, FRED, 66, elder of St. An- 
drew’s Galt Presbyterian Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., Feb. 17. 

SODEN, CECIL, elder, longtime member and 
manager of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Southampton, Ont., Jan. 11. 

THOMAS, MRS. WYNIFRED B., founding 
member and elder for 18 years of Fall- 
ingbrook Presbyterian Church, Scar 
borough, Ont. Her appointment as an elder 
in 1966 resulted in her being the first lady 
elder in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Deeply involved in the Session, the 
Women’s Association, Church School and 
the Choir. Died in Toronto, Feb. 3. 
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xwell, Rev. Douglas, Regina, Norman Ken- 
/nedy Church, Sask., Feb. 10. 


RECOGNITIONS 
scLeod, Rev. Donald E., Orangedale, River 
Denys, Malagawatch pastoral charge, N.S., 
Dec. 9, 1984. 
VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 
nod of Atlantic Provinces 
‘ney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 
ookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 672. 
ace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 
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Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0O 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 

Presbyterian Publications 

» Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 

Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


For Quality 
— CHOIR GOWNS 


Y that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mark 
McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, N.S., BOK 
1RO. 

Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral charge, 
Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat Rose, 
Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box 2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


continued overleaf 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


*Also* 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, 
but don’t buy until you compare 
our prices and quality. Ask at 
a church in a neighbouring town 
— thev've probably ordered from 
us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, 
Collingwood, Ont. 

LOY 3Z5 


416-977-3857. 
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MOVING? 
Send notice of your ad- 
dress change 6 WEEKS 
AHEAD of your move, 
and we'll make sure the 

PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD 
will follow. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 
Postal Code 


Present Congregation 


New Congregation 


Church(es) notified of move 
VCS yee ee een 


Tip bw. 0.6.0 0.0 e0.0 6 6.6 € 60'S 6.0. F 6.0.8 0 80 6.0 6,6 0.0 0.8 6 00.6910 6 6 S16 .0 CO 6 P.O 6.0.89 0:0, 9:0:0S 6 6 66 6E ES 6106 06 6:8 2.6'6 6.006 6.0/6) S)E'S:S 6/450 08 SR ee 


Attach your label here. 
Pe ee 
: Send to: 
The Presbyterian Record: 
: Circulation Department —; 
: 50 Wynford Drive : 
: Don Mills, Ontario ; 
: M3C 1J7 
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CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
requires a District Secretary who is Biblical- 
ly motivated, genuinely ecumenical and fluent- 


ly bilingual (English and French). Applicants 
for the position opening July 1, 1985 should 
write to: The General Secretary, 10 Carnforth 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, M4A 2S4. 


NEW ST. JAMES PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
LONDON is seeking a second minister with 
skills and experience in Christian Education, 
Youth Work and related areas. This would be 
a five year appointment with renewal clause. 
Inquiries to be directed to Rev. Leslie Files, 
minister, or to Dr. James Silcox, Search Com- 
mittee, New St. James Presbyterian Church, 
760 Wellington Street, London, Ontario, N6A 
383. Telephone: 519-434-8197. 


TEAM MINISTER sought by the 
Church of St. Columba-by-the-Lake, 
Pointe Claire, Quebec. For profile con- 
tact Margaret Manson, Convenor of 
Search Committee, 11 Rodney 
Avenue, Pointe Claire, Quebec. H9IR 
4L8, (514) 697-2091. 


ZION PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITED CHURCH 
CHETWYND, B.€. 
seeks to employ a retired minister on 
a part-time basis. Contact the Clerk of 
Session: Mr. Ian Campbell, Box 1089, 
Chetwynd, B.C. 
(604) 788-9313. 


The Toronto Institute of Human 
Relations, a pastoral, counselling train- 
ing center invites applications for super- 
vised internships of 12-15 hours weekly 
and for training residencies of 24 or 40 
hours weekly with bursary. Apply by 
April 15. Programs, September to 
June. Staff: Rev. Wm. Sparling, Rev. Dr. 
Ann Bartram, Rev. Kay Rice, Rev. David 
Wright. 51 Bond Street, Toronto, M5B 
1X1, (416) 364-5757. 


WANTED 
A full time counsellor or two part-time 
counsellors to establish a non- 
denominational counselling centre 
which would service the surrounding 
rural area in Arthur, Ontario. 
Qualifications: experience and/or 
training in spiritual counselling: a 
master’s degree or the equivalent in 
counselling. 
Applicants should send resume and 
descriptive statement of experience 
and qualifications to: The Reverend 
R.E. Pogson, Grace Anglican Church, 
Arthur, Ontario, NOG 1A0. 
Deadline: May 15, 1985. 


The Presbyterian Record 


can keep you informed. 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Athlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

Baie d’Urfé, St. Giles Church, Que., Rev. 


David Howes, 79 St. George St., Beauhar- 


nois, Que., JON 1Y9. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 
Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and ‘Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont. K7V IR8. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.W. 
Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont., K1P 
5N9. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. R 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank De 
Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., LOK 1A0. 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, Ont., 
Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 McKeown Ave., 
North Bay, Ont., P1B 7N8. 

Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Nottawa and West Not- 
tawasaga, Ont., Rev. James J. Wyllie, 170 
Steel St., Barrie, Ont., L4M 2G4. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M 1T4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Chair- 
man, Vacancy Committee: Rev. James A. 
Thomson, Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont., 
POB 1CO. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, Aurora, 
Ont., L4G 3LS. 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s, and West Huntington, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. George Beals, 
P.O. Box 443, Madoc, Ont., KOK 2KO. 

Sudbury, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ian K. 
Johnston, 1114 Auger Ave., Sudbury, Ont., 
P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, 
Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 129, 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1PO. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, Thamesville, 
Ont., NOP 2KO. 


— 


Dunnville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayni 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port C 
borne, Ont., L3K 5N7. (Effective Mai 
Ist) 

Paisley, Westminster Church, and Glammis 
Paul’s, Ont., Rev. F. Neill, Box 1632, 
Walkerton, Ont., NOG 2V0. 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. Tho nas 
A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell Street, Sarnia 
Ont., N7T 3L1. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, on 
NOG 2R0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rey, 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Lennips, Box 609, 
Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. Georgel é 
Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Winnipeg, 
Man., R3K OLI1. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0x0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4, 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Re 
Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow Road, Win 
nipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan | 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s Church and 
Sandwith, Christ Church,. Sask., Dr, 
Michael Tai, 1302 - 33rd Street W., Saska 
toon, Sask... S7L OW9. 


Synod of Alberta | 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Allta., Res 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. G.A 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Mountai | 
House, Alta., TOM 1TO. 

Grande Prairie, Fores Church, Allta., Rev 
George Malcolm, Box 1442, Chetwyn¢ c 
B.C.) VOC 10% 


Synod of British Columbia 
Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Ke 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 179) 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR 3Z3 
Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B. (ee Rey, 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 4st Ave) 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3CS. 
Sooke, Knox Church, BiC., Rev: Gordo] 
Strain, 2984 Cressida Crescent, R.R. q 
Victoria, B.C., V&X 3X2. | 
CLERK OF PRESBYTERY | 
Presbytery of Quebec: 
Mrs. Rona Findlay, 
Scotstown, Quebec, 
JOB 3B0. 


Presbytery of Red Deer: . 
Mr. W.J. MacKenzie, 
R.R. #3. 

Red Deer, Allta., 

T4N 5E3. 


(403) 347-0586 


. deficit! 


NIEDULATION = === 


Bruce Miles 


[cee are often associated with weddings. It’s fun to hear greetings 
I from across the land and it adds to the festivities. It was not that kind 
experience during the last war. I can remember so well the telegram that 
me to our family in 1944...‘‘We regret to inform you....”’ 

A telegram was sent to all ministers of the church back in January. It came 
om the Stewardship section of the Board of Congregational Life. The news 
as not good. No, it wasn’t a death, nor was it a wedding. 


It announced a failure — a failure 
1 the part of our people to support 
work of the national church and 
failure on the part of the Boards to 
‘strict spending. The result? A 
>ficit, a whopping deficit of some 
alf million dollars. 

Deficits are not new. Remember 
then Jesus went back to his home in 
lazareth? Mark 6 tells us that he was 
jected by the people because he was 
nly an ordinary member of a rather 
rdinary family. The next verse reads 
‘He was not able to perform any 
iiracles there, because the people did 
ot have faith.’’ There was obviously 
deficit of faith. It would appear that 
nere is an undeniable link between 
niracles and faith. Is it a deficit of 
aith that leads to a deficit of income? 

Recall the story of the boy with an 
vil spirit in Mark 9:14. A father has 
ought his sick lad to the disciples 
nd is seeking healing. But nothing 
appens and the onlookers wonder 
vhat is wrong. 

Jesus arrives. He has a few words 
vith the people and suggests that a 
aith deficit may be present. “‘How 
inbelieving you people are!’’ (verse 
19) Our Lord then makes this 
‘emarkable and certainly arresting 
statement ‘‘Everything is possible for 
he person who has faith!”’ 

Enter the father. He responds im- 
mediately. ‘‘I do have faith, but not 
snough. Help me have more!”’ 

He recognizes his faith deficit and 
asks that the situation be corrected. 
Can we do this as a church? ‘“‘We have 
faith, Lord, but not enough! Help us 
to have more!’’ Wouldn’t that be 
something — the Administrative 


Read 
Matthew 6:1-6 
Mark 9:14-24 


Council calling a special meeting to 
decide on the best possible use of our 
surplus? 

Another kind of deficit. In Matthew 
9:35 we are told that Jesus was con- 
stantly on the move, travelling, 
preaching, teaching and healing. **As 
he saw the crowds, his heart was fill- 
ed with pity for them, because they 
were worried and helpless, like sheep 
without a shepherd. So he said ‘*The 
harvest is large, but there are few 
workers to gather it in.’’ Another 
deficit. Few workers. Few people to 


tackle the job and bear the burden. 
Few people who will really get in 
there and get their hands soiled and 
their bodies fatigued. 

Is this part of our problem? Too few 
workers in our Presbyterian Church 
and too much management? By and 
large we are a ‘‘management’’ 
church. What we need are workers for 
the Kingdom — in management. 

There it is — deficits of faith and 
of workers. Is this part of our problem 
or is the suggestion too simplistic? Is 
a financial deficit the sign, the real 
symptom of other kinds of deficits? 
We need all wonder. 

Too many deficits can mean the 
end. This is the end of the Meditation 
and we will conclude on a surplus 
note. 

Recall the woman with the issue of 
blood. She believed that all she had to 
do was to touch the hem of his gar- 
ment and she would be healed. She 
did, and it happened. It would appear 
that she had more than enough faith. 

And then there was the centurion — 
not even a member of the ‘in’ crowd. 
He believed that Jesus could heal his 
son from a distance. He didn’t even 
have to touch him! Our Lord was im- 
pressed: ‘‘I tell you, I have never 
found faith like this, not even in 
Israel!”’ 

Deficits — surpluses. Not enough, 
more than enough. What side are we 
on, as individuals, as a church? It’s no 
fun living in a hole — it’s dark and 
closed in and you can’t move all that 
freely. God grant that we be lifted out 
of the financial hole into the bright 
sunlight of his presence, ready then to 
venture in faith and with expectation! 


() Lord, forgive us for what we 
lack in faith and dedication. 
Lead us out from behind to being 
ahead in commitment and dis- 


cipleship. In the name of the Master. 
Amen. 
O 
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Nothing is too good for the Lord 


or “I have an old one in the basement 
with antlers on it that you can have” 


by Ted Siverns 


M friend is a very giving and perceptive individual. Few actions or 
VY activities on the part of fellow human beings raise his ire, but there 

is one that comes readily to mind. I mean that person who has 
something old, ragged, and rough, but doesn’t have the heart to throw it away 
and in a moment of warped piety decides that the problem can be readily solved 
by giving it to the church. Indeed, many an otherwise reasonable person has 
decided that his or her particular act of giving is meritorious beyond measure 
and any congregation would simply love to get this gracious gift of the heart. 


My friend easily draws examples 
from his experience. There was the 
lady who had an old sofa that wasn’t 
worth covering but ‘‘was too good to 
throw away.”’ She made quite a bit of 
her desire that the church should have 
this sofa that had served her and her 
family so well for almost forty years. 
She even suggested where the sofa 
should be placed in the church and in- 
dicated her husband would be glad to 
move it but he had a bad back and 
would have to decline. 

““And so,’’ I asked, ‘‘What 
happened?’’ 

‘*When the chairman of the Board 
saw the ‘piece of junk’ as he called it, 
he wanted it removed promptly.”’ 

‘Did it happen?’’ 

‘‘Not immediately,’’ he replied. 
‘‘First we had to strike a committee 
to determine if we would keep the 
piece or keep the peace. Before very 
long some spoke of the widow’s mite 
while others spoke of the sofa mites. 
In the end the issue was resolved when 
I suggested that if the church, as a 
matter of policy, accepted any gift 
given to it, I had a wonderful set of 
moose antlers in my basement that I 
wanted to give to the church and sug- 
gested that the antlers be prominently 
placed in the front hall.’’ 

The story reminded me that many 
of us are willing to give to the church 
if it is on our terms. We look to give 
what we don’t need and sometimes 
even what we do not want. Every now 
and again someone insists that they 
will only give on their terms. Every 
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now and again someone insists that if 
things are not done their way they will 
pick up their antlers and go home. 

It also reminded me that almost all 
of us are willing to put up with 
physical conditions at our local church 
that we would not allow in our homes 
and would be absolutely unacceptable 
if evident in someone else’s home. 
Most congregations are poor at 
building maintenance, tidiness and 
cleanliness — both in relation to the 
exterior and interior. 

Did I tell you that the sofa lady 
wanted the church to place a brass pla- 
que on that tired and scruffy piece of 
furniture? In fairness to her, I assume 
that she was taught by the attitude of 
others that anything is good enough 
for God, and the local congregation 
should be grateful for whatever it gets. 

No, I’m not suggesting that every 
congregation should be an elegant 
cathedral. I’m suggesting that our at- 
titude needs overhauling so that we 
recognize that, in the words of 
Winston Churchill: ‘‘We shape our 
buildings and thereafter our buildings 
shape us.”’ 

In the meantime, I keep remember- 
ing that if the congregation where I 
worship is not at least a little 
discriminating in what it accepts from 
those suddenly moved to generosity, 
my friend will install his moose antlers 
in the church entrance way. 

As I was typing this, a nice 
gentleman came into the church and 
announced that he had some ‘‘Saint 
James”’ Bibles to give-to us. He wasn’t 


looking for any recognition except for 
a brass plate on the old family Bible. 
He was also surprised and, I think, 
upset that I was typing on a computer. 
He knew they were expensive and of- 
fered to give us an old but hardly ever 
used typewriter that was out in his 
garage. 

Having said all that, the thought has 
occurred to me that we are short of 
coat racks (yes, short of short coat 
racks and short of tall coat racks): just 
maybe my friend will get the chance 
to hang his moose antlers after all. 


0 


Dr. Siverns is the 
minister at St. David's 
Presbyterian Church, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Chris Costerus 


Salvation and discipleship 


OPpeEN LETTER 


Board of World Mission 


] there a difference between salvation and discipleship? I 
) ata that there is! We agree that salvation is the gracious 
rift of God, given to the undeserving, so that this unworthy per- 
;on might have peace with God and enjoy him forever. Salvation 
s a gracious unearned gift open to whosoever will trust God enough 
0 receive it from him. The gospel appeal is universal. But, then, 
;0 is the call to discipleship. In Mark 8:34 we find these words, 
“And he called to him the multitude with his disciples and said 
o them, ‘‘If any person would come after me....etc.’’ The call 
© salvation is universal, and the gift of salvation is free. The call 
0 discipleship is universal, but it will cost you everything you are 


and have! 


Can one be a Christian 
without being a disciple? I am 
pen to instruction on this point. 
To have received the free gift 
of God and thereby experience 
his salvation makes me a Chris- 
tian. But can we affirm that all 
who have experienced this free 
pift are also called to be 
disciples? Perhaps we can say 
‘yes’ to the thought that all such 
are called to discipleship, but do 
all who claim to experience the 
saving grace of God respond by 
also becoming disciples? It is 
here that I have questions. I sub- 
mit, not! I believe that therc cre 
those who are content to be 
‘saved,’ so to speak, and that 
that this will ensure entrance in- 


to heaven, or rather escape from 
what is perceived to be hell. 
Such prefer salvation, as they 
perceive it, to the God of their 
salvation forgetting, or 
overlooking, that the gift (salva- 
tion) without the Giver (God) is 
rather meaningless. 

Since discipleship is costly, 
dare I ask how much it has cost 
you to be a servant (disciple) of 
Jesus Christ? To be a satisfied 
disciple may be achievable from 
our own perspective, but to be 
a satisfactory disciple is beyond 
the limits of our judgment. 

God alone is free to say 
‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant!’’ As for ourselves we 
must always be ready to confess 


| 
| An open letter from the General Secretary of the 


that ‘“We are unworthy servants 
because we have done only our 
duty!’’ We tend to forget that 
even after we have been suc- 
cessfully obedient we are still 
unworthy servants. 

Our commitment to Jesus 
Christ in terms of our time, our 
talents and our possessions can 
never leave us satisfied with 
ourselves. Perhaps we are not 
only easily pleased, but also too 
easily satisfied. But we should 
never be satisfied with anything 
less than a total commitment. 
Salvation is free, but is our 
commitment in discipleship a 
calculated commitment? 


(The above is written from the 
perspective of one who has been call- 
ed and appointed to give leadership in 
mission! With half-hearted support we 
will still seek to obey God to the best 
of our ability, but who will help us? 
And, to what extent? It is one thing 
to be pleased with the measure of sup- 
port, but does this mean that we 
should be satisfied with it? Further to 
this matter, please see the item plac- 
ed by the Board of Congregational 
Life and the Board of World Mission 
within the insert. Commitment, after 
all, is practical!) 


O 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


On seconding the right kind of motion 


“Life is what happens to us while we are making other plans.” 
“Presbyterians do things decently and in Order. 


James Ross Dickey 


wo aphorisms, perhaps clichés, the first having a wider currency than the 
second, which is more or less our property. They don’t complement each 


other very well, do they? 


Marching under the banner of Decency and Order, the courts, boards and 
committees of our church plan. They are second to none in their ability to plan 
the living daylights out of any problem or ‘task’ (as in ‘Task Force’) set before 
them. The Comptroller, Mr. Don Taylor, has recently completed a study, with 
the co-operation of all decision making bodies, of the time and costs of com- 
mittee work at the national level. He has calculated that 2,213,280 person-hours 
are expended annually in meetings. National staff occupy 386 places on com- 
mittees (with many of the staff attending a variety of committee meetings) and 
1,204 committee memberships are held by non-staff laypersons or clergy. The 
estimated cost of decision making — NOT implementation of the decisions — 


is just over $580,000. 


(The figure for person-hours is arrived at by multiplying the number of peo- 
ple involved in meetings by the number of hours spent in meeting.) 


Now every organization comes 
complete with a bureaucracy — it’s in- 
cluded as standard equipment — and 
in every organization there is a cer- 
tain amount of purely tedious but 
necessary busy-work, requiring the 
tender attentions of a committee. Not 
every meeting can be a gathering 
where innovative programmes are 
launched, where the to and fro of 
crackling debate resolves an impasse, 
where such housekeeping matters as 
there are, are neatly and permanently 
dealt with. But 2,213,280 hours? 

We are left to wonder how the 
church ever managed — in the distant 
days when bureaucracy was smaller, 
travel more difficult and committees 
harder to assemble — how it ever 
managed to lurch along, to stumble 
through to this blessed age of 
efficiency. 

Of course today committees serve 
other purposes than the simple tran- 
saction of business, or getting things 
done. Whether or not anything is ac- 
tually accomplished, committees sur- 
round members with the sense of 
satisfaction that comes with “‘being 
about the Lord’s Business’’..... well, 
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if not the Lord’s than at least the 
church’s. Sipping our coffee and 
petroleum by-product from a plastic 
cup, we look around the room and 
reflect that, after all, we have been 
chosen (though God only knows why 
he/she over there!...) We have been 
chosen because of an assumed 
knowledge of something, or because 
we represent a region, another board, 
or a gender. It is ‘nice’ to be chosen, 
for whatever reason, and we respond 
to the compliment by being dutiful 
about points of order, precedent, and 
the possibility of anything upsetting 
sneaking through. As a last resort, the 
intractable can be ‘‘referred back for 
further study’’ or another sub- 
committee (whose findings will also 
stand a good chance of being referred 
back) can be formed. As long as a 
respectable ‘quota of recommendations 
Or position statements can be issued 
and the world duly alerted, we can 
then adjourn, satisfied that the 
Kingdom has been....well, if not 
markedly advanced, at least defend- 
ed....and, with a collective sigh, be- 
moan the burden of labouring in this 
part of the Lord’s vineyard. 


‘To do otherwise might be to admit 


Some of our lines, after long usage, 
we learn by heart. I suggest that you 
root out a 1962 copy of the Acts and| 
Proceedings of General Assembly, 
turn to page 348, and compare with 
the present organizational and finan-! 
cial ‘crisis’. 

Meanwhile, ‘‘Life is what happens 
to us while we are making other 
plans.’’ Thus, we become adept at 
reaction and used to bewilderment. | 

You will be reading this sometime 
in or around the season of Pentecost. 
In this connection you may recently) 
have heard or read the words of Paul 
‘* for the letter killeth, but the spiri 
giveth life.’ (2 Cor. 3:6 A.V.) Sot 
the words of Jesus, ‘‘The wing 
bloweth where it listeth, and tho 
hearest the sound thereof, but can 
not tell whence it cometh, and whithe 
it goeth: so is everyone that is bo 
of the Spirit.’’ (John 3:8 A.V.) 

We can buy plans for a bird house 
carefully construct it, and entertain th 
reasonable hope that, one day, it wil 
house birds. There is no_ suck 
assurance that our most carefully con- 
structed plans and programmes, built 
along the strict guidelines of decency 
and order, will attract and contai 
what cannot be contained — the Holy 
Spirit. 

It sometimes seems as if we enter- 
tain the Spirit much as some shops 
serve customers — take a number an¢ 
wait your turn. The Spirit may ob: 
viously be working in project 33, bu’ 
we have approved 32 ahead of tha 
one, and as lifeless as they may be 
it is only decent to maintain the order 


mistake and it’s not only unpleasant 
but difficult, to find a mistake in thr 
end product of so much committe 
deliberation. 

continued on page | 
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Needed: Healing steps 
on the abortion debate 


Citizens for Public Justice shares 
the Rev. Alex Calder’s Christian con- 
cern that the existing federal abortion 
law is being ‘‘too widely interpreted 
and is being used as a method of birth 
control.’’ (Presbyterians ponder len- 
ding their support to tighter abortion 
law, the Toronto Star, February 16, 
1984.) 

As a Christian political organiza- 
tion, CPJ affirms that all persons, 
male and female, of whatever 


religion, conviction or race, at all 
stages of life, are created in the im- 
age of God. Therefore, CPJ deplores 
the wanton or arbitrary destruction of 


any human life at any stage of its 
development and that people are often 
valued only on the basis of their 
usefulness to others. 

We sincerely hope that the at- 
titudinal and structural changes which 
the Presbyterians and other faith com- 
munities are seeking will go beyond 
a narrow, anti-abortion stance and 
result in broad, positive action in com- 
passionate support of people in need, 
especially of the unborn and their 
parents. 

As a citizens’ association concern- 
ed that our governments actively pro- 
mote and preserve public justice, CPJ 
advocates legislation and_ public 
policies that encourage responsible 
citizenship by all Canadians. Citizen- 
ship is a right and responsibility which 
requires everyone of us to promote 


WATSON’S WorRLD 


WELL, press 
ONE THING. 
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justice and correct injustice. We must 
not burden our governments with the 
total responsibility of stimulating a 
just and stewardly way of life. 


All of us — personally, communal- | 


ly, and through the ecclesiastical, 
social, economic and political struc- 
tures of which we are a part — must 
accept and exercise our own respon- 
sibility to the best of our ability in 
every aspect of life. All of us are call- 
ed to be of loving service to our 
neighbours, especially to the weak and 
the needy among us. As the Old Testa- 
ment prophet reminds us: ““Do justice, 
show mercy, and walk humbly with 
your God.”’ 

Accordingly, CPJ recognizes the 
special responsibility which non- 
government institutions and organiza- 
tions have for the development of a 
quality way of life and the well-being 
of neighbours facing critical situations 
and difficult decisions, such as 
whether or not to keep the child, give 
it up for adoption or have an abortion. 
Therefore, CPJ calls on the churches 


to offer their full resources of 
counselling, encouragement, accep- 


tance, material and financial support 
to any girl or woman faced with the 
burdensome reality of an unwanted 
pregnancy. We believe the churches 
should offer this support joyfully and 


without recrimination in the name of 
Jesus Christ by whose grace we must 


daily live. 

CPJ also recognizes the urgent need 
for all citizens to work for appropriate 
action by the federal and provincial 


WHEN THE oe 
FINALLY INHERIT 
THE EARTH... 6 


penne Be 


| ts 


governments and__legislativ. 

assemblies which would address th 

following concerns: 

(a) The laws and regulations govern 
ing hospitals should clearly define the 
words ‘‘life and health’’ of a pregnant 
mother, as referred to in the Crimina 
Code. 

(b) The Therapeutic Abortion Com 

mittees (TACs) should be required t 

consider a well-defined set of medical, 
ethical and social criteria before 
deciding on an abortion. 

(c) TACs should include qualified, 

non-medical personnel in thei 

deliberations, such as lawyers, social 


workers and ministers. 
(d) TACs should be in a position t 


provide the necessary resources t 
support any woman who chooses n 
to have an abortion. When govern: 
ment help is not available or a 
propriate, other groups and institu: 
tions should willingly provide it. 
(e) The laws and regulations shoul 
give more meaning to the requirement 
for the mother’s ‘‘informed consent” 
to an abortion by requiring the ade- 
quate disclosure to the mother of: risk 
and benefit information, reasonabl 
alternatives, and the short-term an 
long-term effects of an abortion. This 
would include, where appropriate, 
routine ultra-sound with the screen i 
full view of the mother, a film of pre- 
natal development, information on 
possible complications, and the 
answering of enquiries by parents. © 
(f) The need for more generous 
government and non-government sup- 


Noel Watso: 


You tl BE ALL RIGHT, 
CHARLIE. 


‘ort including economic assistance, 
iomes and support programmes for 
inwed mothers, adoption program- 
nes, after-birth care for the needy, the 
yroper support for extended families 
vho assume responsibility for the 
yarent(s) and child. 
g) The need for publicly and privately 
‘inanced education, advertising and 
liscussion programmes to help de- 
solarize the abortion issue and to 
stress sexual responsibility and 
yreventative measures. 
Of course, more can and must be 
Jone in order to overcome the present 
dolarization. One thing is clear: in our 
dluralistic society, neither the extreme 
oro-abortion nor the extreme anti- 
abortion factions should have it their 
individualistic, majoritarian or 
moralistic way. Our governments 
should side with neither the one nor 
the other extreme. Instead, we urgent- 
ly need healing steps on the way to a 
responsible solution that respects the 
unique gift and value of all human life 
and that reflects the growing commit- 
ment to justice and protection for all 
people across Canada. 
Gerald Vandezande, 
Public Affairs Director, 
Citizens for Public Justice, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Also ashamed 


I should like to express my thanks 
to Dr. and Mrs. Calder for their let- 
ter and its unequivocating stand on the 
issue of abortion. All too frequently 
the call for freedom of choice issues 
from within the very Body of Christ, 
itself. Are not the lives of Christians 
to be conducted according to a God- 
given absolute or are we, too, nothing 
but moral relativists, subjecting our 
conscience to little more than personal 
desire? 

I, too, am ashamed. 


(Mrs.) Lee Ann Purchase, 
Tottenham, Ont. 


Time we changed our 
tactics 


A great deal has been said, recent- 
ly, about the abortion issue, espec.al- 
ly in the news media, and religious 
views have been added to the fray on 
both sides of the question. The debate 

continued on page 34 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Peter Walter 


‘Pro-choice does not mean pro-abortion” 


c¢ Avert is a deep, moral, public issue’ 


’ 


is the clear statement in 


‘*Pungent and Pertinent’’ (March, 1985). A letter in the same issue 


of The Record affirms that ‘‘the abortion issue is 7HE moral issue of our times. 


HF 


I have sympathy with both writers, but, I disagree strongly when the latter 
says that “‘our church does not make room for so-called ‘pro-choice’ opinion, ”’ 


and that he does not ‘‘ 
periodical.”’ 


When our church is no longer ready 
to hear the pain and hurt of people 
around us, and deal openly with 
issues, then we are in trouble. Pro- 
fessor Jan M. Lochman, University of 
Basel, Switzerland, commented in a 
lecture I attended recently in Mon- 
treal: “‘If the church constitutes itself 
as an island of beautiful people, it is 
a perverted church.”’ 

Surely, if abortion is a key moral 
issue today, then our church needs to 
discuss it rather than make 
pronouncements. 

‘*Pro-choice’’ and ‘‘pro-abortion’”’ 
are not synonymous terms. I believe 
there is room for discussion of both, 
along with ‘‘pro-life.”’ Our church 
does not agree with the declared 
Roman Catholic position and has at 
least accepted abortion for therapeutic 
reasons. It then comes down to who 
makes the decision about the opera- 
tion. If we believe that abortion is 
murder, then it is no less murder when 
a group of doctors or clergy give per- 
mission for the procedure. I am will- 
ing to let the woman make that 
decision. 

In Japan the practice of abortion is 
widespread. One of the basic reasons 
for this fact is not because Japanese 
are more liberal minded, but in fact 
the very opposite. Birth-control is a 
real, underlying issue. The ‘pill’ is 
neither manufactured nor distributed 
in Japan, basically because males do 
not want women to have that freedom 
over their own bodies. The males 
want to be in control. 

In the *‘Pungent and Pertinent’”’ ar- 
ticle referred to, the accompanying 
picture of the beautiful, madonna-like, 
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expect to read such repulsive material in a Christian 


pregnant, young woman editorializes 
the piece. Not all pregnancies are so 
angelic or so apparently desirable. 
Alongside “‘the gift of life’’ statement, 
The Record might have placed an ar- 
ticle on world population explosion 
possibly with a picture of starving 
children in Ethiopia. 

The Pope recently visited Mexico 
City and spoke out against both abor- 
tion and birth-control. The August 
1984 issue of National Geographic 
projects that by the year 2025 (only 
40 years away) Mexico City will have 
almost doubled its population from its 
present 16 million to over 30 million 
people. Jobs, housing, and basic social 
services cannot even now keep pace 
with the wildfire growth of the Mex- 
ican capital. Will the time bomb of 
distress have exploded long before 
then? Also by the year 2025, there will 
be some 25 cities in the world (most 
of them in the emerging nations) with 
populations of 20 to 30 billion. Still, 
life is precious. 

What is our morality in the 
developed nations when we talk of 
population control for the emerging 
nations without concern for their un- 
born? Or in fact, what is our morality 
if we allow famine to go unchecked, 
or accept war or even the ‘bomb’ as 
a means of world population control? 
Concern for sanctity of life is not the 
narrow preserve of Christians or 
Westerners. Abortion must be 
discussed in the light of the sanctity 
of life, in its widest sense, for all of 
God’s children, born and yet to be 
born on this planet Earth. We need to 
hear all the voices. and all the con- 
cerns. To make pronouncements and 


polarize ourselves into camps will be 
destructive of the gospel. 

God has gifted us as sexual beings 
and our sexuality does not become evil 
until we make it evil. As persons 
created in the image of God, the 
primary purpose of our sexuality 
within a committed relationship is for 
bonding, for sharing of love, and en- 
joyment of our humanness. Procrea- | 
tion is secondary. This fact does not 
detract from the gift of two people 
sharing in the creation of a child. In 
fact, it enhances it when conception 
takes place in a free, loving, and 
responsible union. . 

The primary function of the church 
here should be educational. There are 
reasons for and against beginning 4 
pregnancy, and there are valid reasons 
for ending a pregnancy. We should 
uphold belief in the sanctity of life, 
and be sensitive to the painfulness and. 
hurt, as well as the joy, of people in 
their relationships. We should support: 
the teaching of birth-control. . 

I am pro-choice; I am pro-life; I am 
pro-responsible-sexuality. Abortion is 
not a simple issue, but an issue it is! 
It is an issue that Christians must) 
discuss so that we can make mature, 
and caring decisions. The question is 
not just morality for us in a limited 
sphere, but, morality as God’s gifted 
children with a world view. Oo 


Mr. Peter Walter is the minister at Eastmount} 
Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ont. | 


Ed. note: The above was written 
before Mr. Walter could have read 
related material in the April Record. 
I am not implying that he would have 
changed anything he said, but simply 
placing his contribution in the context 
of the ongoing debate. 


Regarding the _ picture that 
“‘editorialized’’ the ‘‘Pungent and 
Pertinent’’ to which Mr. Walter 


y 


| 


-rom the Editor 
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Bushels aren’t the only thing under 
which to hide our light. 

I do not suggest that any institution 
or organization, much less ours, can 
dispense entirely with either 
dureaucracy or committees, though in 
the Portsmouth diocese of the Church 
of England an interesting Lenten ex- 
periment is, as I write this, underway. 
As a Lenten observance the diocese 
a to give up meetings. 
Throughout the diocese all ad- 
ministrative meetings of boards, 
synods, parish councils and vestries 
were given up for 40 days, in an at- 
tempt to create what was decribed as 
‘‘a pool of stillness in our life 
together.”’ 

We may question as to whether or 
not giving up meetings constituted a 
real sacrifice, but it was an interesting 
experiment, was it not? If I hear 
more about the results, I'll let you 
know. 

Am I suggesting, then, that nothing 
good ever comes from committees? 
Not at all. The Spirit is often strong 
enough to get a little something done 
between an amendment to the amend- 
ment and a motion to adjourn. 

Rather, I propose that we allow the 
church to relax a little, to let the Spirit 
breathe. 

We have a system of government 
that, in its essentials, is a pretty good 
one for keeping the nuts on the bolts. 
That we have added all manner of 
rococo embellishments and made a 
simple order of progression into an 
almost impenetrable maze is a shame. 
All that we have created is more 
places to hide. 

Of what, or Whom, are we afraid? 


O 


responds, may I suggest that pictures 
often draw their impact from the con- 
text. We could have put a ‘balloon’ 
over the young woman’s head with the 
words ‘‘Why did I go through with 
this ?’’ — thus changing its impact. A 
facing picture/story on famine, e.c., 
would be ‘‘editorializing’’ too. We 
simply try and find the illustration that 
best suits the author’s text. It’s not 
always easy. 
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SUGGESTION" Box 


Meine touuime tordte 


Se of the questions you raise in your editorial on the 1984 


later. 


deficit prompt me to write now regarding an item I intended to write about 


In the Autumn of 1983, Mt. Pleasant congregation, Vancouver, upon the retire- 
ment of longtime minister, the Rev. F.G. St. Denis, had to assess its future. 
One could write at length about the many meetings and forthright discussions 
which took place over nearly a year. But it is the conclusion arrived at which 


may be a useful model. 


The congregation courageously 
decided that it was good Christian 
stewardship to ask to be Dissolved and 
to recommend that its assets be used 
to support other ministries of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, and its 
members/adherents associate with 
other Presbyterian congregations. The 
congregation was Dissolved and a fine 
Service of Worship was conducted on 
September 30, 1984, which gave 
thanks to God for the Life and Work 
of Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian Church. 

No Christian takes lightly the 
Dissolution of a congregation. The 
good and faithful Christians of Mt. 
Pleasant Presbyterian Church certain- 
ly did not! But maybe the courage of 
the Mt. Pleasant congregation in 
prayerfully concluding that Dissolu- 
tion was the thing to do, in terms of 
good stewardship, will inspire others 
in our church to ask some stewardship 
questions and, even at personal 
sacrifice, find answers. 

Interestingly, while I was arranging 
for the conduct of the Service of Wor- 
ship to celebrate the Life and Work of 
Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian Church, 
several people made the suggestion 
that I was arranging a Funeral Ser- 
vice. Sometimes we think about what 
was said later, and I have. 

Part of my thinking has caused me 
to recall 1970, when Dr. Kubler-Ross 
came to the University of British Col- 
umbia to be the ‘Celebrity Resource’ 
at a Conference on Death and Dying. 
I, along with others who had been 
recruited as discussion group leaders, 
sat in a room waiting to be briefed by 
this person who was published and 
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A statement ofmme 
beliefs ‘of the 
congregation during 
its lifetime, applied 
to its accumulated 
assets: 


was revolutionizing North America 
thinking about death and dying. 

It was Winter and she was on a late 
arrival at the airport. Besides the 
rigours of travel she had a cold, all of 
which, no doubt, contributed to my 
first impression when she entered the 
room — that she had ‘‘no form or 
comeliness....’’ Soon she started to 
speak, and she was beautiful! Ill 
never forget her telling us how she got 
started seriously to consider her sub- 
ject. It included something about her 
experience visiting hospitals and be- 
ing frustrated because no one, under 
any circumstances, would admit that 
anybody was dying. She wondered 
how it is possible to deal with death 
if there is no acceptance of dying. The 
Conference was fresh stuff for all of 


us at that time, including those of us 
who had had some introduction to_ 


prepared to die, you are not ready to | 
live.”’ | 
Does a congregation have a life too? | 
I think so! | 
Before the request for Dissolution, | 
the Mt. Pleasant congregation made | 
what might well be considered a Will. } 
It was a Will in a true Christian sense | 
— a Statement of the beliefs of the con-} 
gregation during its lifetime, applied | 
to its accumulated assets. Fully aware | 
that all assets in the trust of] 
Presbyterian Congregational Trustees ] 
are also in the trust of the Trustee ] 
Board of The Presbyterian Church of | 
Canada, the Mt. Pleasant congrega- | 
tion recommended that Presbytery re- | 
quest, upon Dissolution and payment } 
of all outstanding accounts, that the | 
Trustee Board divide its remaining } 
assets into ten equal shares and | 
distribute them to support ministries 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada | 
including new congregations, existing | 
needy congregations, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society work, bursaries for | 
needy students in our theological col-— 
leges, the work of Presbytery and 
Synod and Camp Douglas. 1 
I, personally, learned from Mt. | 
Pleasant Presbyterian Church’s | 
courage in dealing with its future and _ 
its accumulated assets. I am in the pro-- 
cess of reviewing and revising my | 
own Will to make it more a statement | 
of my beliefs. The revised Will will | 
provide for ongoing ministries of The 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. 
How many Wills of individual 
Presbyterians and congregations, | 
made, reviewed and revised, would it 
take to wipe out the deficit and pro- | 
vide for an extension of our 
Bape ote qi 
ministries? oO 


Submitted by the Rev. Bill Perry, minister at 
West Vancouver Presbytery Church, B.C. 


reverence. 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Aléxijs Galder 


“Who Broke The Baby?” 


ie 6 M ark Twain once said, ‘Its name is Public Opinion. It is held in 
It settles everything. 
of God.’ The Church, instead of acting, is being acted upon. Public opinion 


Some think it is the voice 


increasingly shapes its witness and moulds its ministry. The Church has become 


the rearguard instead of the vanguard.’’ 


That is a quote from the preface of Who Broke The Baby by Jean Stoker Gar- 
ton — a brilliant disclosure of what the deceptive abortion slogans really mean. 


Let us look at some examples: 

1. ‘Abortion is a woman’s issue in- 
volving only the woman and her doc- 
tor.”’ Wrong. It is a human rights 
issue involving the life of the unborn 
infant who is also a patient of the 
doctor. 

2. ‘‘Every woman has a right to con- 
trol her own body.’’ Right. But she 
does not have life and death control 
over the unborn child she carries in 
the warmth and supposed protection 
of her womb. The preborn are being 
betrayed by both mothers and doctors 
and the doctor has taken an oath to 
protect the preborn from conception, 
even under threat. 

The fuel that powers the movement 
is its slogans, like the ones above and 
‘‘Freedom of Choice!’’, ‘A foetus is 
not a person!’’, and many others. 

‘‘The problem is that slogans often 
obscure more than they clarify. The 
result is that many women feel deep 
sadness and uneasiness about the 
whole matter of abortion, but the 
slogans sound so plausible and for- 


FREE — 100 WORLDWIDE STAMPS 
when you request to see our approvals. No 
obligation — cancel anytime — Please include 
50¢ for mailing. Philtek, 11225 Omer- 
Heroux, Suite PR, Montreal Nord, Quebec, 
HIG 4V8. 


Barsanuphius 
will return 
next month. 


midable that they cannot seem to find 
words with which to voice their own 
objections. Jean Garton masterfully 
probes the true meanings behind the 
smokescreen of words which cloud 
the real issue. Slogan by slogan she 
supplies the reasoning for people who 
have known all along that abortion is 
wrong but haven’t known how to say 
so.’’ (From the back cover of ‘‘Who 
Broke The Baby’’ published by 
Bethany Fellowship Inc., 6820 Auto 
Club Road, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
55438, U.S.A.) I urge both women 
and men to read this small (110 
pages), impressive, and well resear- 
ched little book. 

In opposing abortion you are in the 
Christian tradition. That opposition 
goes as far back as the Didache, writ- 
ten in the first century, and which took 
a strong stand against both abortion 
and infanticide. Every major Protes- 
tant theologian, including people like 
John Calvin, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 
Karl Barth and many, many others, is 
strongly anti-abortion. This is the 


Church’s issue and we must continue 
to face it squarely. 

I believe the Christian Church must 
stand for the protection of the life and 
health of both the mother and the un- 
born baby, as the unborn baby is also 
a patient; and we must be part of the 
ongoing process to achieve that end. 

Let me close with this quotation 
from J.S. Garton: ‘‘That it (abortion) 
is a callous, cruel and brutal way of 
handling human life is implied in the 
stunned question of the small child, 
‘Who broke the baby?’ It was not an 
easy question then nor is it easy to 
answer now, for ‘‘Who”’ includes so 
many of us. Not just the aborting 
mother or the abortionist, but all of us 
who are silent and apathetic; those 
who ‘‘sitting down...watched’’; all of 
us who are unresponsive and unin- 
volved; those who “‘pass by on the 
other side.’’ ‘‘Who’’ includes all of 
us whose inaction contradicts our 
beliefs as Christians, whose lethargy 
discredits our convictions as 
Americans, whose inertia disaffirms 
our commitment to the Judeo- 
Christian ethic. We, too, are guilty 
bystanders who also ‘“‘broke the 
baby.”’ 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


“Window of opportunity ”’ 


I religion becoming more important in the lives of members of the 
S general public? Is it gaining influence with opinion moulders and members 
of government and the judiciary? These are questions which church leaders would 
be understandably anxious about and it appears that some hints to the answers 
are forthcoming from America’s most quoted polling organization. 


At a recent luncheon speech in 
Canada, Dr. George Gallup II, son 
of the late and famous American 
pollster George Gallup, revealed some 


fascinating statistics regarding 
religious attitudes in North America. 
Dr. Gallup disclosed a wide range of 
survey results on everything from the 
popularity of President Reagan, to the 
feeling of the general public on the 
role of economists (dismal), and the 
height of interest in the subject of acid 
rain controls (a large percentage want 
them). Then he began talking about 
the subject that he found most com- 
pelling; the increased level of interest 
in the spiritual dimension of life that 
is becoming evident in North 
America. 

He dealt with survey answers to the 
question: *‘At the present time, do you 
think religion as a whole is increas- 
ing its influence on American life or 
losing its influence?’ Forty-four per 
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cent of those responding said that they 
believed religion was gaining in- 
fluence in the United States. Six in ten 
also said they are more interested in 
religious and spiritual matters than 
they were just five years ago. The 
survey shows that after a rapidly 
descending interest in religious mat- 
ters — from a high of 70 per cent of 
the general public in 1957 to a low of 
14 per cent in 1970 — the trend has 
now been reversed and is moving 
steadily upward, although somewhat 
more slowly over the last five years 
than in the early-to-middle 70s. 
The surveys are published by the 
Princeton Religious Research Centre 
from data provided by the Gallup 
organization. The material includes 
results gathered in Canada on the 
question of church attendance. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing to shout about 
in these figures but, at the very least, 
they show that a decline in church at- 


tendance that began in 1957 has been | 
arrested over the last five years. Those | 
who responded positively to a ques- | 
tion on whether they had attended a | 
church or synagogue in the last seven | 
days represented 36 per cent of the } 
survey. In 1957, it was 60 per cent, | 
dropping to a low of 35 in 1980 and } 
holding pretty much in that area ever } 
since. Attendance is highest in the } 
Atlantic provinces and lowest in. 
British Columbia. Women, people fif- |) 
ty years or older, and persons whose | 
formal education ended at the public | 
school level are more likely to have | 
attended. Roman Catholic church at- | 
tendance, which is included in the } 
overall figure, suffered a decline of 37 | 
per cent from high figures in the late } 
50s, but the numbers of Roman } 
Catholics regularly attending church } 
today still surpass the Protestants by | 
over 20 per cent. | 

While it may be overly optimistic 
to take a strongly positive view of | 
these figures, Dr. Gallup interprets 
them to mean the beginning of a long | 
period of spiritual rejuvenation for | 
North America. Much of the renewal | 
in the United States is confined to | 
evangelical groupings, but at the same 
time there is evidence of increased in- | 
terest from the public at large in 
religious and philosophical matters. — 

Some observers believe that the 
reasons for the heightened attraction 
centre on the continuing inability of 
governments to solve problems, the 
threat of nuclear holocaust, and disen- 
chantment with the selfishness of the 
‘*me’’ generation. Most of all, the 
survey figures suggest another so- 
called ‘‘window of opportunity’ for 
the church to reach out and touch peo- 
ple in a meaningful way in their every- 
day lives. Reaching a consensus on 
how that should be done, if at all, will 
probably elude the various church 
hierarchies. 
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Growing Views 


PREPARING FOR SUMMER WORSHIP 


by Chuck Congram 


Our family looks forward to the summer 
months each year. In addition to vacation travel, 
it means time with parents and grandparents, 
chapel services with the Blue Jays in Toronto 
and Expos in Montreal, as well as no school! 
Part of the enjoyment of this mid-year break is 
the opportunity to visit and worship with other 
congregations. However there are frequent 
frustrations associated with that experience. Not 


only do many congregations close for one or 
both of the summer months, but hours of wor- 
ship will be changed without notice, and any 
form of advertising is noticeably absent. Even 
the quality of worship services is allowed to 
decline. Rather than bemoan the ‘‘summer 
slump’’, we ought to consider strengthening 
our summer worship. 


1. Keep the doors open. Many congregations 
presently participating in joint summer worship 
have the resources to keep their own services 
functioning. Not only will this serve to 
minimize the loss of momentum that besets 
many congregations each summer, but will 


2. Keep the options open. In 1984 we, at St. An- 
drew’s Puce, realized that by going from two 
services to a single one, we reduced summer op- 
tions by fifty percent. The decision of Session 


3. Keep the quality up. Though attendance, giv- 
ing and other factors may slump, strive to keep 


4. Keep the advertising up. With large segments 
of the Canadian population moving each sum- 
mer, a prime opportunity to reach out with a 
welcoming contact is presented to the local con- 


lessen the frustration of many families and in- 
dividuals who are re-locating to a new com- 
munity or neighbourhood in order to be settled 
for school in September, and are seeking a new 
church home as part of their move. 


to retain two services resulted in a twenty per- 
cent increase in worship attendance over the 
previous year. This year we will contemplate the 
addition of a mid-week option as well. 


quality of worship, music and preaching high. 
gregation. Many visitors to the area will drop 


by to share worship with you if the times and 
location of service are readily available. 


Strengthened summer worship affords your congregation 
a vital opportunity to grow. 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 


50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 


M3C 1J7 
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C6 Ae, need a teach- 
Gg er for the Pri- 
mary class...it would be 


a shame if we had to 
eancel theClass: gust 


because no one came 
Jorward.,:. °° 

“Pastor, do you want 
that announcement in the 
bulletin again? You 
know, the one about 
needing a leader for the 
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HOVS ICluD sat 

NT \SladaalO. Geert 
that all the programme 
vacancies are filled — at 
last!’’ 

wr, jones, [ mould 
like to make an appoint- 
ment to talk with you 
about your perceptions of 
your ministry in and 
through our church. We 
have some needs in 


pushin 


various programme 
areas, but you may have 
some other ideas about 
what your ministry could 
be. I would like to talk 
with you about ministry, 
and about the kinds of 
supports and resources 
we try to provide for 
those who serve through 
OUR COUTCHE Aa 


lunteers 


Tier are essentially two attitudes toward motivating 
volunteers: 1) the ‘‘push from behind”’ in an attempt 
to ‘‘force’’ volunteers to assume responsibility; 2) the 
desire to remove or diminish those obstacles which hinder 
the volunteer in his/her desired service. 

The leaders of a certain church are meeting to discuss 
the problems they are experiencing in recruiting 
volunteers. The resource person they have invited to help 
them confront their problem begins with the statement: 
‘“Church leaders who automatically assume that recruit- 
ment problems stem from lack of commitment by church 
members might be ‘‘pushing from behind.’’ Do any of 
the following practices describe your recruitment pro- 
cedures? Check off any that you feel occur too regularly.”’ 
1) Recruitment is a crisis event. We wait until someone 
_ has resigned before considering another with the poten- 
tial to serve in the relevant ministry. 

LJ We hurry enlistment. We grab people when we see 
them and endeavour to convince them of the need. 

L] We employ guilt tactics like: ‘‘If you don’t do this, 
it won’t get done...’’ or, ‘‘This would be a great chance 
for you to serve the Lord...” 

[J We rarely have time to affirm specific individuals for 
the service they render to the Lord’s work. We tend to 
be very general in our thanks, reserving our appreciation 
for the annual Appreciation Banquet. 

C) In our educational ministries, we offer a teacher a 
manual and a class. Seldom do we offer any follow-up. 
[1] We provide insufficient opportunities for volunteers 
to discuss their problems, concerns and visions with 
qualified personnel. 

LJ Our volunteer ‘training’ is limited to short-term (even- 
ing or weekend) events held once or twice a year. 

[] Our volunteers fail to see themselves as part of a 
ministry team. There is little effort in our church to in- 
tegrate the various programmes ministering to a particular 
age group. 

CL] We tend to do much of our recruiting through the 
church bulletin. 

Cl We seldom, if ever, schedule ‘one to one’ meetings 
with those who are recruited. Opportunities for explain- 
ing and outlining the task — or making the teacher aware 
of available resources— are rarely explored. 

1 We do not have ongoing, flexible, long-term training 
plans for volunteers. 


by Linda Cannell 


[] Programme maintenance tends to crowd out people 
development in our church. 

C] We have not considered the fact that additional resource 
people may be needed to assist the pastor in the huge task 
of equipping people for ministry. We believe our pastor 
was called to serve in the areas of preaching, teaching, 
evangelism and pastoral care. His theological schooling 
has certainly equipped him in these areas. However, there 
will be many areas of ministry for which the pastor has 
not had the opportunity to develop needed skills. We are 
not providing sufficient resources to assist our pastor in 
this work. 

These church leaders completed their checklists and the 
guest resource person continued with the next task. 

‘‘Now, using your checklists as an idea sheet, write 
down four or five things you plan to do this year to become 
more responsible in people development.” 

‘“As we looked at our lists of ideas (now transferred 
to large sheets of newsprint attached to the wall), we 
discovered that we had changed our ‘mind set’ toward 
our people. None of the ideas reflected the *‘push from 
behind’’ approach. We were now thinking more about our 
people than our need to keep the programmes running. 
We were planning ways to help our volunteers grow in 
their awareness and skills. We found we wanted short- 
term workshops or seminars to raise awareness, or for 
inspiration. But, a large part of our strategy now includ- 
ed specific, flexible, long-term experiences. Our resource 
person didn’t plan our strategy for us...we had to do that 
for ourselves. She did enter into the life of our church 
for several hours a month for several months, at a cost 
we could easily afford. She gave training in areas about 
which we knew little; and suggested resources and op- 
tions that would ‘fit’ our particular situation.”’ 

‘‘We found ourselves willing to re-evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of our programmes. We discovered that what is 
important is not the mechanics of a programme but the 
ministry to the people who are served by the programme 
— and the people who serve in the programme.’ 

‘‘Our new attitude toward recruitment is to remove or 
diminish, as much as possible, those things that can hinder 
our people in serving as effectively as we know they 
desire. g 


Part Two: see page 10 
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T* air finally cleared. Jesus was gone. 
The disciples returned to Jerusalem with his last 
command ringing in their ears: ‘‘Go...and make 
disciples...”’ 

Several years later, in prison, Paul wrote to his belov- 
ed Ephesians, teaching that leaders equip Christians for 
ministry. 

The fundamental tasks of leadership are to ‘‘make’’ 
disciples of Christ and to equip these persons for ministry. 
If the programmes of your church are not “‘making 
disciples,’’ there is little justification for maintaining those 
programmes. If those who serve in and through your 
church are not being equipped for ministry, there is little 
reason to invite individuals to staff the programmes. The 
functions of discipling and equipping are related. If one 
is not operating, neither is the other. 

The word Paul uses in Ephesians, translated in our 
Bibles as ‘‘equip,’’ “‘prepare,’’ or ‘‘perfect’’ (Ephesians 
4:11-12) conveys the idea of putting a person or thing in- 
to the right condition — so that each can fulfil its purpose. 

The most outstanding and effective approaches used by 
today’s churches for people development have two things 
in common: 1) they are specific in their intent and 2) they 
offer guided training experiences over a long period of 
time. 

The purpose of this section of the article is to suggest 
ways that you can provide opportunities for growth for 
those persons who lead, teach and serve in the various 
programmes of your church. 


How well do you think you do? Take the 
following discussion questions with you to an appropriate 
group. Find some real answers...face your situation as 
it really is. 

1.What specific training are we giving committee leaders 
to help them conduct a meeting; understand the dynamics 
of groups; draw up an effective agenda; delegate respon- 
sibility; lead in problem solving and decision making; deal 
redemptively with confrontation...? 

2.What specific preparation are we giving those who lead 
in worship to help them understand the theme of a ser- 
vice so that music, readings, scripture, etc. are unified? 
To increase their sensitivity to worshippers and the needs 
of persons in worship? To help them use the resources 
available to enrich experience of worship in sensitive 
ways? 

3. What specific preparation are we giving those who 
lead/teach adult groups to help them work as part of the 
church’s overall adult ministry plan; understand the uni- 
que learning styles of adults; appreciate the scope of years 
called adulthood; present content in ways suited to the 
group’s background; promote group life; minister to the 
specific needs of adults...? 

4. What specific preparation are we giving to those who 
work with preschoolers to help them understand the learn- 
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ing needs and characteristics of toddlers and preschoolers; 
appreciate the potential of ministry to young families 
through the preschool departments; know how to accom- 
modate young children in ways suited to their develop- 
ment; tell stories to young children...? 

5. What specific preparation are we giving to those who 
minister to children to help them tell stories effectively 
to older children; explain faith to older children; work 
effectively with the child’s family; become part of a 
children’s ministry team; move children in groups without 
chaos; know the variety of ways time and space can be 
used more effectively for them...? 

6. What specific preparation are we giving those who 
minister to youth to help them provide learning ex- 
periences suited to the real ability of the young person; 
understand the ‘crisis’ points in the young person’s 
growth; work with the family of the young person; know 
how to use the abundant resources available for youth 
ministry; become part of a youth ministry team; explain 
faith to the young person...? 

7. What specific preparation have we given those who 
lead the church’s teaching ministry to help them under- 
stand the strengths and limitations of curricula; know the 
variety of options available to the church’s teaching 
ministry; develop on-going, effective training experiences; 
understand the biblical meaning of teaching in the com- 
munity of faith; establish ministry teams; implement in- 
tergenerational learning experiences; know how to 
research appropriate resources...? 

8. What specific help or information do we provide for 
those who minister, to enable them to grow in their own 
understanding of scripture...its great themes, its under- 
girding principles, cultural and geographical 
background...? 

9. What specific preparation are we providing for those 
who are engaged in pastoral care to help them under- 
stand the needs of ‘widows and orphans’ represented in 
the church’s community; cope with life crises; become 
part of a network of pastoral care teams in the church; 
understand how to research and use available resources. ..? 
10. Do we have a ‘spiritual centre’ in this church? Is it 
this group? Where, in this church, do we talk specifical- 
ly about people development...the spiritual vitality of the 
church...the real witness of our church to its commun- 
ity...the spiritual effectiveness of programmes. ..the quali- 
ty of our group life...the nature of our worship 
together...the effectiveness of our teaching ministries...the 


constant need to ‘tune’ organization to the growth and | 


needs of people? 


Dealing with questions such as these will help you plan | 
ongoing, specific, people development opportunities. This | 
writer’s experience, in scores of churches, demonstrates | 


that the majority of our busy volunteers are frustrated by 
the gap between their desire to serve and their ability, or 
knowledge of options and ideas. They are frustrated by 


poor communication procedures in the organization of the spire the group. Long-term, flexible training options, 


church. They are frustrated by training events that do not when effectively planned, will equip persons for ministry, 

enable them to function effectively in ministry. improve attitudes toward service, heighten morale, and 
When this writer is asked to work with a church for deepen the spirit of community in our church. 

several hours a month for several months, there must be C1] We will create opportunities to inform the congrega- 

a shared assumption that church leaders want to fulfil their tion about factors influencing organizational development, 

_ responsibility to equip persons for the work of ministry. ministry, and spiritual growth. 

- To help you fulfil this responsibility, here are some ideas C] We affirm that the church membership is made up of 

_ in the form of goal statements. Check those that you wish individuals who have dreams and visions for their church. 

_ to adapt to your situation. If you desire assistance or in- We will rediscover the necessity of communication on a 

_ formation, please inform the pertinent group or ap- ‘one to one’ basis or in smaller groupings. 

_ propriate individual in your denomination that you want There is only one question to ask when evaluating your 
specific help and resources in the areas you have indicated church’s ministry: ‘‘Are we making disciples?’’ There is 
— or get in touch with us. only one question to ask if you feel you have recruitment 
C] We want to fulfil our obligation to prepare our people problems: ‘‘Are Christians being equipped for ministry?” 
for ministry. We will state this goal in writing and com- oO 


municate it to all our leaders. 

_] We will budget an appropriate amount for resources 
and resource people. Our budget and our goals will allow 
for both short-term and long-term training experiences. 
We will revitalize the ‘spiritual centre’ in our church. 
We will plan for help and information for church leaders 
that will promote awareness of trends and needs in the 


Dr. Linda Cannell is director of Church 
Education Resource Services. Winnipeg, 


specific areas of the church’s ministry. Man. She is available to churches as a 
We will teach our volunteer leaders that the purpose helper/colleague for periods of time ap- 

of a training event is reflected in its format. Evening or propriate to the congregations. She also serves 
as a consultant to theological schools seeking 


weekend experiences, when effectively led, introduce a to train persons for effective leadership in the 
ministry concept, promote awareness, and/or serve to in- church's teaching ministry. 


We would like to consider YOU... 


Our commitment at Ontario 
Bible College is training men 
and women for leadership in 
Christian ministries around the 
world. Come for a year...or 
two...or three. It could change 
your life and you could help 
change the world! 


“In my opinion, Ontario Bible College 

provides the best opportunity for formal 

Christian training in Eastern Canada. I 

highly recommend this school.” WRITE TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION 


MR. ALAN ANDREWS Admissions Office 
Canadian Director Ontario Bible Colle 


ze 

The Navigators of Canada Ontario Theoldatal Seaninary 
25 Ballyconnor Court 

Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 
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‘who often are involved 
in other community 
activities,...or... vocations) 


Another approach to 
church growth and evangelism 


by Jean Armstrong 


¢¢ geen congregations can be divid- 
ed into two categories. The first, and 
the smaller of the two in terms of number of 
churches, might be described as ‘the high- 
demand churches.’ These congregations expect 
a lot of each member.... By contrast, many more 
Protestant congregations fit into a second 
category that can be identified simply as ‘volun- 
tary churches.’ These congregations display 
more of the characteristics of the voluntary 
association, in which each member retains the 
right of withdrawal, than of the closely knit and 
highly disciplined communities that are found 
among the high-demand churches.” 
(Christian Ministry, Vol. 15, No. 5, September 1984.) 


- to their church. In the high-demand church, community 


Not only are there “‘high-demand”’ and ‘‘voluntary”’ 
churches, but, in relation to churches, there are “‘high- 
demand”’ and ‘‘volunteer’’ people. It probably would be 
true to say that most of the clergy and the core members 
of our churches are high-demand people. In most 
Presbyterian churches probably 70 per cent are volunteer 
people. The church is not their total life commitment, but 
is a part of their life. These are the people who often are 
involved in other community activities, such as Brownies, 
service clubs, or who have vocations that require a lot 
of their time and energy. As far as congregations are con- 
cerned, these people, with some exceptions, attend the 
service of worship and may take part in one activity in 
the church, but no more. Nor are they interested in the 
fellowship in the church, as many of them have their own 
circle of friends. 

Before going any further, one assumption needs to be 
laid to rest, and that is that high-demand people or con- 


that require a lot of theit 
time and energy.” 
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gregations have a deeper commitment to the Lordship of — 


Jesus Christ. This is not necessarily so, but what is clear 
is that high-demand people have a deeper commitment 
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takes priority over the autonomy of the individual, while 
members of voluntary churches believe that autonomy of 
the individual takes precedence over the claims of the 
community. This is not the same thing as saying that the 
individual autonomy takes priority over Jesus Christ. 
Many of the volunteers are working in the community 
precisely because of their commitment to Jesus Christ and 
the values he taught. 

With respect to these people a problem may be in the 
making for the evangelism and growth of our church. 
Most of the resources suggested for church growth and 
evangelism are designed to have more people become 
high-demand rather than volunteer. Certainly this is the 
expectation of a good many of the clergy. For example, 
it is recommended that people become more involved than 
just in Sunday worship attendance. They are to have 
fellowship together, attend mid-week groups, and, as 
much as possible, our churches are to become “‘closely 
knit and highly disciplined communities.” 

It can be argued that high-demand congregations are 
truer to the New Testament model of church. It is also 
true that there is a great need for the bonding and com- 
mitment that high-demand congregations have to offer. 
However, the constituency of the early church is not the 
same as today. The majority of the early church members 
were those who were outside the dominant social struc- 
tures of their time: women, slaves, tax collectors, the un- 
wanted and the uneducated. Such is not the case in the 
church today where many of our members are leaders in 
their communities and the backbone of many charity 
organizations, professional associations, etc. These peo- 
ple can be spoken of as high-demand in that they are very 
involved in many activities, but they are not high-demand 
as far as their church life is concerned. On the other end 
of the scale, there are the weary who, for any number 
of reasons, have neither the time, emotional or physical 


resources to be high-demand people — or even volunteers 
for that matter. 

The questions now arise: Is our model for church 
growth and evangelism meeting the needs of the 
volunteers? Are we like the Pharisees of old, laying upon 
them heavy burdens? Are our tools for evangelism suitable 
to the person who does not have time to visit the drop- 
outs, attend Bible study, or any of the other activities sug- 
gested for church growth? 

It is true that there is a place for the high-demand 
churches, but, if we are to build from strength rather than 
weakness, and if the strength of the majority of our 
churches rests upon the volunteer members, another 
strategy needs to be developed for evangelism and church 
growth if our church is to reach its true potential and be 
responsible to all its members. 

One of the most important strategies for church growth 
and evangelism is the affirmation of the life and work of 
the volunteer. For example, church school staff are for- 
mally dedicated and elders ordained. There is visible 
recognition of those who work in the church, but how 
often is a person who has worked for the United Way or 
the Cancer Society affirmed and recognized by the local 
congregation? At the other end of the scale, how much 
recognition is given to the shut-in who, in spite of infir- 
mities, manages to invite a new neighbour for coffee? Do 
we even know this has been done? 

When it comes to congregational life there is no ques- 
tion that people are needed to administer, teach, lead 
studies, repair property. Having found a willing helper 
for one task, however, how often are we tempted to give 
them another and another? How many members do we 
know who have found themselves over-extended, with the 
result they drop all involvement with the church and are 
not heard from again? 

As far as evangelism is concerned, how much recogni- 
tion is given to the existing contacts that the volunteer 
member has outside the church? In many ways the 
volunteer is a missionary who does not need to be sent 
but is already in the field. Church Growth and Congrega- 
tional Life have already developed some resources to help 
the volunteer but, at this time, the needs of the volunteer 
do not appear to have been addressed specificially. 

A lot of questions have been raised and few answered. 
This is not surprising as our stress on the high-demand 
model of church growth, while valid, seems to have 
neglected other models. In the future we can hope to ad- 
dress the needs of the majority of our membership, the 
volunteers. O 


Jean Armstrong is the minister at Dayspring 
Presbyterian Church, Edmonton, Alberta, and 
a member of the Committee on Church 
Growth to Double in the Eighties. 
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ise it is endorsed by the General Assembly this June, a new 
“comprehensive five-year strategy for evangelism’ will 
be thrust into our congregational life, becoming a new em- 
phasis for many individuals and ministers. Some (I for one) 


even think that it gives us our best chance to make our 
growth goals — since if only each one could ‘reach’ one 
we would indeed double our membership. But such op- 
timism aside, it is possible that the new emphasis on 
evangelism will both extend our outreach and deepen our 
inward spiritual growth, stimulating individual renewal 
and congregational revitalization. 

No doubt some seasoned cynics will say, ‘“Renewal in 
evangelism? Renewal through evangelism? We’ ve heard 
it all before. Nothing will happen. Plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est le méme chose.’’ ‘‘How do Presbyterians spell 
evangelism? D-O-N-T-D-O-I-T.’’ Some will react this 
way without even reading (and certainly not testing) the 
new evangelism strategy. 

Such views must be counterbalanced by the growing 
evidence that every year more and more Canadian 
Presbyterians are realizing how essential (and how possi- 
ble) it is for them and their congregations to be active in 
evangelism. Evangelism has become a major focus for 
our national Church Growth committee (the strategy 
comes from them). Evangelism promises to be increas- 
ingly emphasized — with increasing effect — by the Board 
of Congregational Life (note the development below). 

My guess is that five-years’ judgment about our ap- 
proaches to evangelism will not be ‘‘Ho Hum,”’ but 
**Hallelujah.’”’ 

The strategy is indeed comprehensive, yet quite sim- 
ple. It offers a clear understanding and emphasis to guide 
our action for five years. It sets realistic goals for develop- 
ing this ministry at the congregational level. It provides 
for the resources required to aid us in developing this 
ministry. Finally, it makes clear who is accountable for 
what in this great responsibility. 

Perhaps the most important part of the evangelism 
strategy is to have our church limit its emphasis to a 
specific (yet broad) understanding of evangelism. Last 
year’s Assembly affirmed the Task Force recommenda- 
tion that our evangelism be ‘‘face to face’’ (relational). 
The resources we have will be used to help members and 
ministers share their faith interpersonally, with individuals 
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and small groups. Investing in ‘‘media muinistry’’ — 
(billboards, mass mailings, television) is not the idea. 

This year that emphasis is reaffirmed, but greatly 
clarified. Our evangelism is not to be equated with 
anything that happens interpersonally. It contains three 
components and each is essential for evangelism to hap- 
pen: incarnation, proclamation and invitation. The report 
says this: ‘‘Effective evangelism requires our living by 
the same values, priorities and grace as our Lord. This 
is the incarnational aspect of ministry. Our evangelism 
must also include proclamation: telling the story of Jesus 
Christ and interpreting its significance for humankind. The 
invitation of evangelism welcomes the hearer to Christ’s 
salvation and into the fellowship, nurture and service of 
his Church. 

Rather than simply ‘commend’ such ministry to the 
church, the strategy recognizes that we must actually do 
it. Our congregations are the places where ministry hap- 
pens. They, as Christ’s body in their communities, can 
do evangelism — and must, if our church is to be renew- 
ed in this ministry. Thus the Task Force strategy asks 
Assembly to set the goal for each congregation to train 
ten per cent of its membership in relational evangelism 
within the next five years and for each of our churches 
to ‘‘identify who in the congregation will bear respon- 
sibility for its ministry of evangelism.’’ These recommen- 
dations, if adopted, mean that evangelism will no longer 
be an ignorable option in our congregations. 

‘*But how do we evangelize?’’ This cry is increasingly 
heard throughout the church. The new strategy does not 
hinge on any single methoa. But it does depart from a 
previous emphasis which seemed to recommend anything 
and everything even remotely associated with the word 
‘‘evangelism.’’ What’s new is that only those methods 
and materials which promote relational evangelism (a co- 
ordinated effort of incarnation — proclamation — invita- 
tion) will be promoted as aids to evangelism. Already 
some of our existing materials are being sharpened and 
developed to reflect this focus. Appropriate methods will 


~ include storytelling evangelism and visitation evangelism. 


yur evangelism: 
‘allelujah? 


ce 


Our hope is that our clergy be 

models of evangelism for their 

congregations and develop the 

skills to train them for this 
ministry. 


by Dennis Oliver 


As well, work has been started to interpret how the or- 
dinary ongoing life and ministry of congregations can be 
focused to include evangelism face to face. 

We expect the cry “‘But we need help to develop our 
evangelism!’’ Help for congregations is an essential com- 
ponent of our new strategy. It is to be found on three 
levels. 

Most importantly, our pastoral leaders will receive 
training, that they might both model this ministry and train 
others in it with increasing effectiveness. Besides reaf- 
firming a previous Assembly’s instruction to our 
theological colleges (to include training in evangelism 
within their teaching and field education) every ordained 
minister will receive some continuing education in 
evangelism. Already two model ‘Academies for 
Evangelism’ have been planned to help train clergy. 

Presbyteries are envisioned as helping their congrega- 
fons’ rine this” ministry? * National.“ “staft- 
ing is also foreseen. The Board of Congregational Life 
(supported by the Church Growth Committee) has already 
initiated steps to provide a full-time Secretary of 
Evangelism. This person must be recruited on the basis 

_ of his/her ability to do relational evangelism and to help 


others do it. For five years the specific understanding of 
evangelism (discussed above) will be the sole focus for 
this level of support. (Social justice ministry will not be 
neglected; rather included as a separate, distinct concern.) 

Will the above recommendations, promoted by both the 
Board of Congregational Life and Church Growth Com- 
mittee, be accepted? Probably so, but will they be im- 
plemented? Time will tell. If only half of our congrega- 
tions develop their evangelism along the lines of this 
strategy, I for one, will lead their praises. I think it’s go- 
ing to be Hallelujah! 0 


Dr. Dennis Oliver is the minister at 
Morningside-High Park Church, Toronto, 
Ont., and Chairman of the Evangelism Task 
Force, a sub-committee of the Church Growth 
Committee. 
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Frederick Buechner as 


by John Congram 


| all our lives, we have been blessed with a number of tutors 
fe eel guides. None has been more powerful in my life over 
the last few years than Frederick Buechner. Nor was I disap- 
pointed when I met him in person a few years ago at The 
Presbyterian College, and heard him deliver three lectures which 
later were published as The Sacred Journey. So when the Editor 
invited me to say a few words about Buechner, as one article 
in a series he had in mind, I welcomed the opportunity, only 
fearing that my words might not adequately convey the joy and 
adventure that awaits the Buechner reader. | 
Buechner has himself chronicled his early life up until his en- 
try into Seminary in The Sacred Journey, and the middle por- 
tion of his life in Now and Then, which takes us from Seminary 
more or less to the present. 
Buechner’s early years coincid- 
ed with the depression in the 
United States. His family moved 
from place to place as his fathet 
moved from job to job. As a child 
he was exposed to great literature 
and ‘fairy “tales, SUCK Sagem 
Wizard of Oz, but not to organiz; 
ed religion or the Bible. 
Besides his parents and brother, 
S CO d Buechner was most influenced by 
All things considered his Grandmother Buechner. She 
All things considered was a powerful and large woman, 
All things considered who never withheld her feelings} 


i& § 
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astor, apologist, evangelist 


Photo credit: W.C. Bissell 
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Frederick Buechner 


continued from previous page 


who Buechner says ‘‘...never pretended that things were 
other than they were ... never armed herself against the 
world with bitterness or capitulated to it with despair.” 
(p. 29, The Sacred Journey) 

It was when Buechner was ten, early one Saturday 
morning on a day when he and his brother were to be 
taken to a football game, that his father committed suicide. 
Against his Grandmother Buechner’s will, his mother took 
her two boys to Bermuda, where they went to school, and 
allowed healing to take place. When rumours spread that 
Hitler intended to take over Bermuda, they returned to 
America, to a small farm in North Carolina. In 1940 he 
was sent to a school in New Jersey and it was here, 
through a talented English teacher, that Buechner had a 
love of English literature awakened within him, and he 
began to write. 

In 1943 Buechner entered college. When he found 
himself one hundred dollars in debt, he visited his father’s 
younger brother in New York who gladly wrote him a 
cheque. Three weeks later Buechner phoned his uncle and 
was shocked to find that he had shot himself. 

The next year Buechner joined the army and ended up 
taking basic training in the Alabama mud. Just short of 
his twentieth birthday he was discharged from the army. 
He returned to Princeton, his course now set to become 
a writer. 

In January, 1950, during his second year of teaching, 
he published his first novel, A Long Day’s Dying. After 
five years of teaching he moved to New York to write 
full-time. That year, for the first time in his life, he started 
to go to the church near where he lived. George Buttrick 
was the preacher, and it was there as Buechner describes 
it, ‘‘...that what I found finally was Christ. Or was 
found.’’ (p. 110, The Sacred Journey.) The following fall, 
after discussions with Buttrick, Buechner entered Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

This whole story is told and beautifully interpreted by 
Buechner himself in The Sacred Journey. 

His book, Now And Then, takes up his story from that 
point. 

At Union he encountered many of the theological stars 
of that time, people like Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, 
and Paul Scherer, but no one influenced him more than 
his Old Testament Professor, James Muilenburg. Part of 
his fieldwork, while at Union, was with the ‘employment 
clinic’’ of East Harlem Protestant Parish. Here he met 
those people who were ‘‘...closer to being saints than any 
other people I had ever come across:”’ (p. 29, Now And 
Then). For such a ministry he-knew he himself had neither 
**...the stomach for it or the gift for it, ...) (p 30, Now 
And Then). On June Ist, 1958, Buechner was ordained 
in Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

Although he had assumed he would go into the pastoral 
ministry, a letter challenged him to accept an appointment 
in the Department of Religion at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Here, among students who were indifferent to religion, 
or hostile, or both, he carried on a work he describes as 
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"owe allashiare sire 
same dark doubts, 
the same wild hopes...’ 


evangelist and apologist. ; 
After nine years he decided to leave Exeter and to give © 
himself full-time to writing. So in 1967 he moved with © 
his family to a farm in Vermont, where he still lives and 
continues to write. k 
I think a case can be made for saying that Buechner’s — 
theology is evangelical and orthodox, in the Presbyterian — 
and Reformed tradition. What sets him apart from most 
of us in the same camp is not what he says, but how he © 
says it. : 
The main themes of both his theological and literary 
writings are the central doctrines of Reformed Theology: — 
sin, grace, resurrection and vocation. ; 
Buechner explores sin under a great variety of images; — 
death, confusion, blindness, sickness, brokenness and — 
deafness. ‘‘Devils plague the world like rats indeed,’ — 
Buechner writes in Godric, “‘with yellowed teeth they nib- — 
ble at our souls. They leave their droppings on our holiest 
ground. They make foul nests in us and gnaw in two the 
stoutest bonds of love.’’ (p. 117, Godric). We may not 
talk of sin in this way, but his images accurately portray © 
the sinister power of sin. 
Throughout all he writes there shines the wonder of 
God’s mercy and the generosity of his grace, which we 
often encounter with both delight and humour. This is well 
illustrated in his book Peculiar Treasures, short 
biographical sketches of biblical characters, and his four 
novels about the mythical character, the Rev. Leo Bebb 
of the Church of Hoiy Love Incorporated. Paraded before 
us in these novels are a ragtag bunch of characters with 
all their warts and pimples showing, who live out lives 
filled with both comedy and tragedy, like all our lives. 
Never at any time, however, do we fail to have a sense 
that both in their sinning and serving they are God’s | 
children, surrounded by God’s grace. In this they are just 
like those biblical characters he describes in Peculiar | 
Treasures: **...Aaron whooping it up with the Golden Calf 
the moment his brother’s back is turned....Jacob con- 
ning everybody, including his own father...Jael driving 
a tent peg through the head of an overnight guest and 
Rahab, the first of the red-hot mammas.”’ (p. 180). There 
is one more thing that must be said about all of them, and 
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us, and that is the most important thing; it is that God 
loves them, and holds them forever in his grace. 


[fe is a new element in Buechner’s theology, or 
something that might set him apart from Reform- 
ed Theology, it is his tendency towards subjectivism, the 
examining of one’s own life as the primary locus for see- 
ing God’s action and doing theology. In his introduction 
to The Sacred Journey, he writes, ‘‘We must learn to listen 
to the cock-crows and hammering and tick-tock of our 
lives for the holy and elusive word that is spoken to us 
out of their depths.’’ (p. 5). It is his claim ‘‘that all 
theology...is at its heart autobiography...’’ (p. 1). Not 
all of us would be willing to go that far. One can see the 
source of at least part of his conviction, when he freely 
admits his debt to Buddhism, and the fact that if he were 
not a Christian he would wish to be a Buddhist. 

But if I were to criticize Buechner’s theology it would 
not be on those grounds, but rather with the charge that 
he tends to concentrate on the private and personal almost 
to the exclusion of the prophetic. In an interview with 
Buechner in the November 16, 1983, Christian Century, 
Kenneth Gibble asks him about this omission. Buechner 
says that recently he has been giving it a good deal of 
thought. He attributes his point of view partly to the isola- 
tion of where he lives, Vermont, but also to the fact that 
there are two frontiers in life: the outer — concerned with 
peace, poverty and so on, and the inner — of doubt, 
despair, grief, etc. He finds that he is primarily called 
to address the issues of this inner frontier, whereas others 
are called to confront the outer frontier. A sign that he 
is giving more attention to this latter area can be found 
in his recent sermon for Palm Sunday in A Room Called 
Remember in which he makes some strong statements 
about the nuclear buildup, its dangers and absurdities. 

Like all Reformed Churchmen, he has a strong sense 
of vocation, or ‘call,’ in all of life. For Buechner there 
is no chance happening in life. All that happens is taken 
up and woven into the fabric of God’s great plan for 
mankind. As for his own calling, he writes ‘‘since my 
ordination I have written consciously as a Christian, as 
an evangelist, or apologist even.’’ (p. 59, Now And Then). 


The other day I was surprised and pleased to see 
Buechner’s name mentioned in a letter to Ann Landers 
in our local daily. It was not that I was pleased because 
Buechner had made it in Ann Landers’ column, but rather 
I was pleased by what the letter writer said. He had 
separated from his wife a number of years previously, 
and during that lonely and painful intervening period he 
claimed that the words of Buechner had come to him with 
particular power and comfort. It has been so for increas- 
ing numbers of us. Buechner’s message comes to us 
pastorally, with healing. 

It is Buechner’s ability to identify with, and describe 
so movingly, the human condition that gives him power 
as a writer and keeps us eagerly awaiting his next word. 

In the interview in The Christign Century already refer- 
red to, Buechner is asked why he so frequently uses the 
first-person narrator in his fiction. In part he replied; **Us- 
ing a first-person narrator allows me to tell a tale as if 
it were mine. And that puts it just one step, instead of 
maybe three steps, away from reality.’’ Buechner often 
seems no more than a half a step removed from our reality. 
Sometimes he seems to be describing it exactly. 

As I have mentioned earlier, Buechner sees himself as 
an evangelist and/or apologist for the Christian faith, and 
he is a good one. Part of his effectiveness lies in what 
Marie-Helene Davies notes in her book about Buechner: 
‘« ., the unbeliever is always taken into consideration, 
his objections expressed and taken seriously .... Buechner 
the apologist defends the biblical viewpoint but also 
shows...great compassion for those who object to the 
faith.’’ (p. 40, Laughter In A Genevan Gown — Oxford 
Press). 

After graduation from Union Seminary, Buechner went 
as a lecturer and chaplain to a boys’ school. Most of the 
students there considered themselves to be atheists, but 
their atheism, Buechner says, was ‘‘as superficial and 
threadbare as the form of Christianity that they had aban- 
doned in its favour.’’ (p. 49, Now And Then). It was here 
that he learned that ‘‘in one form or another we all share 
the same dark doubts, the same wild hopes,’’ and, ‘‘that 
unless those who proclaim the gospel acknowledge honest- 
ly that darkness and speak bravely to the wildness of those 
hopes, they might as well save their breath....’’ (p. 46, 
Now And Then). 

The message of the gospel in the hands of many Chris- 
tians who write is not often readily discernible for the or- 
dinary reader. John Killinger noted in a recent interview 
that, ‘‘People in my congregation can read Updike and 
Miller and see no connection between that and their 
religion....’’ (‘Mining Literature for Theological In- 
sight,’’ The Review of Books and Religion, May, 1984). 
That would be hard to do with Buechner unless one was 
deaf, blind and unthinking. In fact, somewhere Buechner 
himself recalls being asked by The New York Times 
Magazine to write something for Christmas, only to have 
it turned down on the basis that it was ‘‘too religious.” 
No modern writer that I know of, through the medium 
of literature and story, is able to retell the Story with such 
power, imagery and humour. 

But let the last word be reserved for Buechner himself 
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Frederick Buechner 


continued from previous page 


in his introduction to The Book of Bebb, in which he com- 
pares what he is attempting in his novels to what a writer 
attempts in a love letter: “‘Apart from who the characters 
are and the places they go and the things they do, there 
is the sense of what the old hymn quaveringly addresses 
as “O love that will not let me go,’ the sense of an ultimate 
depth to things that is not finally indifferent as to whether 
people sink or swim but endlessly, if always hiddenly, 
refuses to abandon them.’’ (p. IX) O 


John Congram is the minister at St. Mark’s 
Church, Don Mills, Ont. 


Call today for your personal appointment to view our 
private residential rooms and self-care apartments. 


FELLOWSHIP TOWERS 


877 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4W 3M2 
(416) 923-8887 


Books by Frederick Buechner 


Publishers are listed for books we are sure are in print. Those listed 

without publishers may also be available in some book stores (new — 
and used). All listed with publishers are available through | 
Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, | 
M3C 1J8. 


FICTION 

A Long Day’s Dying 

The Seasons’ Difference 

The Return of Ansel Gibbs 

The Final Beast — Harper & Row 
The Entrance to Porlock 

Lion Country 

Treasure Hunt 

The Book of Bebb — Atheneum 
Godric — Atheneum. 


NONFICTION 

The Magnificent Defeat 

The Hungering Dark — Seabury 

The Alphabet of Grace 

Wishful Thinking: A Theological ABC — Harper & Row 

The Faces of Jesus 

Telling the Truth: The Gospel as Tragedy, Comedy & Fairy Tale 
— Harper & Row 

Peculiar Treasures: A Biblical Who’s Who — Harper & Row 
The Sacred Journey — Harper & Row 

Now and Then — Harper & Row 

A Room Called Remember — Fitzhenry & Whiteside. 


Meera. TFS: 
tPtte erases 


A Retirement Residence by concerned Christian businessmen. 
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1979 through 1984. 


_The average yearly increase 
has been 10.06%. 


The General. Assembly Budget’s 
1985 income from congregations 
“needs an increase of 9.4% over 
1984 giving. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH DEPENDS ON 


YOUR CONTINUED SUPPORT! 


Talk about this on May 26th (see next page) 


ES 


The Board of Cee tonal Life 
and 
The Board of World Mission 
Call all our congregations to make a 
special emphasis on 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


and our support 


THROUGH THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUDGET 


on 


SUNDAY, MAY 26th 


oh - prayer 


ce - special offerings 
oe - special sermons 


WHAT IS YOUR CONGREGATION’S RESPONSE? — 
Tell us! Contact the B.C.L. by June 6th 


The results of the special emphasis across the 


country will be celebrated during the 111th 
General Assembly, starting June 2nd, in Guelph, Ontario. 


FULFILLING OUR DISCIPLESHIP 


IMAGINE... 
a church where congregations 


- are trained and assisted in using 
effectively and creatively the latest 
_ technology in video and television 


- are helped to deal creatively with 
change and manage conflict 


- are equipped and assisted in relating 
the gospel to important social issues 
such as unemployment, nuclear energy 
or defense spending : 


- are given the resources and training 
necessary to reach out to the lost 


IMAGINE... 
a church 


- involving ourselves in a caring way with 
our fellow Christians as _ they 
experience tragedy in Central America 


- establishing ten new congregations a 
year without restraint 


- enriching and empowering a 
francophone ministry 


All this, and more, is possible as we 
Fulfill Our Discipleship. 


Think about these things on May 26th, Pentecost 
Sunday. Tell us about your response by contacting the 
Board of Congregational Life before June 6th. 
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Dear Members and Adherents, 


At the spring 1984 meeting of the Administrative 
Council the decision was taken that our financial state- 
ments for 1984 should be published in The Record. 


It is my pleasure to provide the Statement of Operating 
Fund Revenue (Receipts and Expenditures) and the 
Balance Sheet for the year ended December 31, 1984 so 
that you may be informed of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada's work for that year from a financial point of 
view. Over the past two years the format of the 
information provided has been substantially conso- 
lidated so that it will be easier to read and understand. 
For those who wish greater detail, a supplementary set 
of statements will be provided to the Commissioners at 
General Assembly and the information will also be 
included in the Acts and Proceedings of the General 
Assembly to be available later in the year. 


In reading the statements I would direct your attention 
to the Auditors' Report which gives you the assurance 
that our accounts have been reviewed and found reason- 
able and that the financial statements are prepared ina 
similar way as was done in the prior year. This is an 
important report to the reader when. reviewing our 
financial statements. 


The Statement of Operating Fund Revenue and 
Expenditure tells you how many dollars were received 
and expended. From all the congregations together we 
received $5,944,430 which was*5.3% more than we 
received in 1983. This was greatly appreciated by all 
the boards/committees and indicates the concern felt 
for the work of our Church beyond the congregational 
level. We also received assistance from the Woman's 
Missionary Society (Eastern Division) and the Women's 
Missionary Society (Western Division) as well as from 
investments, bequests and gifts. In all we received 
$7,135,074. ~ 


Our expenditures for the year amounted to $7,608,673 
to complete the work assigned by — the 
boards/committees. As a result we experienced an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of $473,599. This 
amount will be charged against the income received in 
1985 before any new expenditure is undertaken. While 
the expenditures were approved by Council ‘and 
considered necessary by the boards and committees it is 
obvious that we cannot continue to spend more than we 
receive, particularly when we do not have any surplus 


funds tucked away for a rainy day. Action is being 
taken concurrently to ensure that by the end of 1935 we 


do not find ourselves in a similar position. This means ~ 


that a very serious review is being undertaken to @ 


include programs, personnel and methods of performing | 


our work. It is the writer's hope that out of this will 


come a renewed ‘and improved way of carrying out the 


tasks set before us. 


On pages S6 and S7 is the Balance Sheet at December _ 


31, 1984 which tells you what we own and what we owe ; 


to others. f 


The Balance Sheet is divided into three funds which are: 


Operating Fund - is the presentation of the © 


assets, liabilities, revenue and expenditure of — 


the Church's operation excluding its lending — 


activities and trust responsibilities. 


Lending Funds - are the funds available for 
loans. or already lent to congregations to help 
provide the facilities to extend our Lord's 
work. : 


Endowment, Restricted and Trust Funds - 


these funds have come to the Church through q 


donations, bequests and by direction of the 
Administrative Council. In most cases, the 
income earned is available for specific 
purposes only and cannot be used directly to 
support the day to day work of the Church. 


It is my hope that it will be helpful to your under- fi 


standing of the work of our Church to have these 
financial statements available and I would ask for your 
continued generous support of the General Assembly 
Budget. cee 


prely, 


i 


Donald A/ Taylor, C.G.A. 
Comptrofier 


March 22, 1985 _ 
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To the Venerable The General Assembly 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


THORNE 
RIDDELL 


Chartered Accountants 


We have examined the balance sheet of The Presbyterian Church in Canada as at 
December 31, 1984 and the statements of operating fund revenue and expenditure and 
unallocated fund deficit and revenue, expenditure and fund balance for the lending fund 
and endowment, restricted and trust funds for the year then ended. Our examination | 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly | 
included such tests and other procedures as we considered necessary in the q 
circumstances. ‘ } 


In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial position of the 
Church as at December 31, 1984 and the results of its operations for the year then 


AUDITORS' REPORT ended in accordance with the accounting practices described in note 2 applied on a basis 


consistent with that of the preceding year. Hae Kh. eae S 
| ne. athe 


North York, Ontario 
March 1, 1985 


Chartered Accountants 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


STATEMENT OF OPERATING FUND REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


y YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1934 


7 1984 1983 
REVENUE . 
Contributions from congregations $5,944,430 $5,643,256 
Income earned from - investments 226 , 853 SESL 565 
? - estates 167,114 LZ 29 
Contributions for work of the Board of World Mission ? 
Women's Missionary Society (W.D.) 465,000 440,000 
Women's Missionary Society (E.D.) 53,000 51,000 
Presbyterian Record - net revenue 5,045 13,715 
Presbyterian Calendar - net revenue 7,711 4,127 
Income from other sources LZ. 971 78.322 
6,992,124 6,631,224 
Bequests received for current use 126,451 321,348 
Gifts received for current use 16.499 39,865 
Total Revenue Vey be 5074 042,937 
EXPENDITURE 
General Assembly, its Council 
& Committees 934.374 946 , 504 
Operating Boards & Committees 
Board of World Mission 4,062,588 32920, 900 
Board of Congregational Life 514,853 505,951 
Board of Ministry 140,391 141,576 
Church Growth Committee 135,655 EL] ree 
Communications Services Committee P0563 5 97 248 
4.965.672 4,783,402 
Church share of -Pension costs 669,914 637 , 943 
-Employee benefits 100.445 108.434 
7702397 746,427 
Grants to -Colleges & Residences 394 ,739 876,187 
~Ecumenical Organizations 43,529 Wy OU Ln 6 
Total Expenditure 7.608.673 7.412.696 
EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER REVENUE 8 873 2599 Sige eRe, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 
BALANCE SHEET 


AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1934 


ASSETS 
1984 
OPERATING FUND 
Cash Sc2ygalen be 
Accounts receivable 236,190 
Properties owned 6,991 7319 
Loans to congregations 554,026 
Other operating assets 120,084 
10,112,730 
LENDING FUNDS Ree cn ies 
Cash 499,454 
Receivable from other funds 188,905 
Loans to congregations 2,011,455 
Other loans 142,744 
2.842.558 © 
ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED & TRUST FUNDS 
Cash 25105 ,733 
Accrued interest 142,283 
Receivable from other funds £5026 572 
Marketable securities (at market value) 10,208,591 
Mortgages and loans receivable 1 5 le a ae 
Fixed assets (net) BED .O75 


“S1@872.126 


1983 


$ 1,052,661 
295,550 
5,899,128 
420,691 
211,744 


7,879,774 


666,254 
41,932 
1,916,562 
31.355 
2,706.103 


2/672, 839 
165,331 
352, 147 

10,010,268 

1,128,094 

329,853 


$14 658 518 


LIABILITIES AND FUND BALANCES 


OPERATING FUND 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable 
Payable to other funds | 
Revenue received which will be earned next year 
Amounts available to Presbyterian World Service 
Mortgages and loans payable on manses 
Total Liabilities 


Fund Balance 
Fund balance allocated for specific purposes 
"Unallocated fund deficit — 


LENDING FUNDS 
Fund balance 


ENDOWMENT, RESTRICTED & TRUST FUNDS 
Liabilities 

Amounts held in trust 

Other 


Fund Balance 
Funds held for specific purposes 
Funds held for which income can be used 
for specific purposes only 
Employees' Retirement Fund 
Reserve for emergencies 


$ 


1,216,394 


§14.872.126 


1984 


988,510 
1,213,477 
106,361 
477,061 


bi2 11,720 


4,497,129 


6,089,200 


(473.0990 
5,615,601 


POet 125730 


2.342.558 


1,184,513 
32.381 


3,241,191 


8,905,394 
Besos, 147 


1983 


441,266 
394,079 
97,426 
479,583 


Velen 222 
PAY SO VAS 
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(95 9),9393) 


D270, 195 


TOT AE NERS 


2,706.10 


1,140,875 
WhO at 2 


Eells 2a7 
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3,311,300 
1,274,014 
884.702 


oo ae 


14,658.518 
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The Wom 


en's Missionary Society (Western Division) 


over the years contributed both personnel and finances 
- the two most significant resources the Church has at © 
its disposal to do the work of the Lord. 


| Because we feel the general membership of the church 
; is not aware of the contribution made by the women of © 
the Society we have tried to give a picture of the way — 
the monies of the Society were spent in 1984. It will be 
noted that a large part of the monies contributed are © 
designated for the Board of World Mission. This pattern 
of giving began in 1972 when the General Assembly 
approved a recommendation that integrated the 
| administration of the mission work in Canada and 
Overseas of the WMS (WD and ED) into» the Board of 
World Mission. As part of the integration the following 
recommendations were approved: rc 


4 

The Women's Missionary Society (Western Division) has 
b 

, 

: 
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MISSION 
EDUCATION 
RESOURCES pao et 
$184,500 - That the Councils of the WMS (W.D.) and (E.D.) 

notify the BWM annually the amount of money 


ADMINISTRATION which these Councils feel they can make available 


BOARD for the work of the BWM in any given year. _ 

OF 
WORLD - The BWM would administer the funds provided by 
MISSION the General Assembly and by the Councils without 


further reference to these Councils except for 


$465,000 purposes of consultation and information. 


FIELD 
WORKERS 


s i The structure of the Board of World Mission includes 
229,400 


eight women who are nominated by the Women's 
Missionary Society (WD). These women serve on a 
variety of committees of the BWM. At this time the 
Chairperson of the Board of World Mission and the 
Chairperson of the BWM _ Education for Mission 
Committee are Society representatives. 


The Society has traditionally been involved in Education 


| 1984 Expenditures of the W.M.S. (W.D.) - providing resource materials - communicating 
| _ information and providing leadership development. The 
national staff and the A Educational Consultants 
$465,000 to Board of World Mission: Sharing in the pela eae Fe eg eae 


serve the church in areas of mission and Christian 
Education. The Society relates to the Board of 
Congregational Life through two voting REPL SERRA LIES 
on the Board. 


work of the Board in Canada and Overseas, with 
| representatives serving on various committees. 


$229,400 to field workers across Canada: sharing 
with the Board of Congregational Life in the joint 


aceaticahon amaad acide Ay ase eo AR BG In 1972 the individual contribution (on a per capita 
faa nae ae eats yy deaseeship Waning me basis) through the Society (WD) to the Board of World 
an ti 8 peas duce P Mission amounted to $15.00 a year. In 1983 despite a 
fret agmthrliuils ghee aancutrsee i: drop in. apd ob: in the Society that contribution 
rage : amounted to $30.00. The total! individual per i ee 
$184,500 to mission education resources: staff to contribatinn 40 tel Seaiety 109539.00) 
produce mission studies and resources for adult, 


| youth and children; Glad Tidings and the Bookroom. "The Society has been and continues to be people 
aM \ : f \ boys and girls who come together in COC and 
$126,800 to administration: Society office expenses Explorer groups; teenage girls in CGIT; women in 
including Annual Council Meeting, Council adult WMS groups. These people across Canada 
Executive Meetings and the Annual Report. from Quebec to British Columbia are the Women's 
Missionary Society, Western Division; people who. 
come together to learn, to pray and to give, that the 
Good News of Jesus Christ may be known." — 5 
(Glad Tidings, March 1972, page 25-6). 


THANK YOU for going the second mile 


$10,300 to grants: to Christian Literature groups in 
Canada and Overseas and _ to _ inter-church 
organizations related to the work of the Society. 


A biblical response 


by William Manson 


. X T a Presbyterians have a tradition of feeling really uncom- 
S fortable when some asks: ‘“‘Have you been born 
again?’’ We tend to express our annoyance al being examined 


by asking the questioner if he is aware of the complexities of 


the process of salvation. He may be sharp and say, “‘I didn’t ask 
if you were perfect yet. I asked you if you had been born again. © 
At this point we may testify, with controlled enthusiasm, ‘The 
process has begun.”’ And then we try to get out of there before 
he says, ‘If you’re not born again, you’re not really a Christian!” 
We know that he’s thinking that, but if he doesn't get to bang 
us on the head with it, we feel less rankled as we try to get back 


to reality. 
Is this good enough? The question arose recently from 


Mr. Stephen Hayes’ article (March Record) based on the 
experience of a member who had been ‘‘very upset’’ by 
such a ‘‘mindless attack.’ It may be that such an “‘at- 
tacker’’ is insensitive, but can we be so sure that he is 
mindless? It could be that our natural sensitivities are mak- 
ing us over-react. Have we inherited so many negative 
feelings that we are not thinking clearly on the subject? 
A church that wants to grow must be prepared to change, 
and should regard those who come with challenging ques- 
tions as friends. The Pharisees were ‘‘very upset’’ indeed 
with Jesus’ questions, never suspecting that he was real- 
ly their best friend. We have long tended to dismiss *‘born 
again Christians’? as long on emotion and short on 
theology. It may be a good time for us to check whether 
our own emotional involvements may be preventing us 
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Born Again! 


continued from previous page 


from subjecting our traditional reactions to the teaching 
of scripture. 

It has been pointed out that the phrase “‘born again’’ 
does not occur frequently in the Gospels. One might be 
tempted, on hearing this, to conclude that it therefore 
represents an unimportant concept. We could pull out that 
killer word ‘“‘just’’ — it’s just another way of saying 
‘‘becoming as little children,’’ which might also wrong- 
ly be assumed to be an unimportant phrase. How many 
times does it occur? How many different New Testament 
writers use it or its equivalent? Does it or does it not have 
a significant connection with any great central theme of 
the Bible? Does the actual wording support the view that 
it is addressed only to a certain class or type of person? 

‘*Born again’ (Greek: gennethenai anothen, John 3:7) 
is a phrase which seems to be a respectable member of 
a family of words used by our Lord and the apostles to 
describe the radical change that must be effected in the 
person who comes to God through Christ. It bears the 
same meaning as ‘‘conversion’’ (literally, “turning’), 
which our Lord uses in association with becoming as lit- 
tle children (Matthew 18:3). It could be compared with 
the word ‘‘repentance’’ (literally, ‘a change of inind’ — 
Mark 1:15, Acts 2:38). “‘Born again’’ has the same idea 
of change as these other words, and yet it is even more 
radical, something like Paul’s word ‘‘transformed”’ 
(’metamorphousthe’ — Romans 12:2). 

The phrase is used twice in John 3:3, 7. The one word 
‘“‘born’’ is also used six times in the same passage. The 
phrase itself is used also by Peter in his First Letter: ‘““born 
again...through the word of God which lives and abides 
for ever.”’ (1:23, cf. 2:2) An equivalent word, ‘pal- 
ingenesia’ (literally, ‘another birth’ or ‘genesis’), is us- 
ed by Matthew in 19:28, and by Paul in Titus 3:5, 
‘*regeneration and renewing.’’ This is not frequent use, 
but it does cover four New Testament writers, and it is 
a more frequent use than is to be found for Paul’s word 
‘‘transformed.”’ 

Would it not be fair to say that the idea of rebirth is 
a normal part of the great, central theme of renewal which 
Christ and the apostles set forth in the New Testament. 
The New Testament as a whole is a record of a spiritual 
renaissance within Israel, which took shape as God, 
through Jesus and the Holy Spirit, brought a new life to 
one, and another, and another, individual. St. Paul speaks 
of coming to Christ as the making alive of those who were 
‘‘dead in trespasses and sins’’:(Eph. 2:1). The enliven- 
ing of the living dead is nothing if it is not a re-birth. 

Our concept relates easily to the idea of the new cove- 
nant (Mark 14:24), the new wine (Matthew 9:17), the new 
lump (1st Corinthians 5:6), the new name (Revelation 
3:12) and the new man (Eph. 4:22-24). It is strikingly 
similar to the concept of ‘‘a new creation’’ which has 
previously been set forward by some contributors to The 
Record as being so superior to the idea of rebirth as to 
make the latter unworthy of notice. There are actually 
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fewer incidences of the phrase ‘‘new creation’’ than there 
are of ‘‘born again’’ in the New Testament. One of these 
is used by Paul with reference to an individual (2nd Cor- 
inthians 5:17 — “‘if anyone is in Christ, he is a new crea- 
tion’’). The great passage of Romans 8:18-23 clearly in- 
dicates that the renewal of creation is to come after ‘‘the 
revealing of the sons of God.’’ The creation in general 
is some day to be given ‘“‘the glorious liberty’’ which the 
individual ‘‘children of God’’ already enjoy — should we 
not say, as the obstetrical metaphors in this passage sug- 
gest, by virtue of their second birth? 

Let us look now at the narrower context of John’s 
Gospel. Here we find the theme of the new birth not only 
in what some have referred to as a few-loose sayings in 
Chapter 3, but throughout the book. We see it in the great 
prologue of Chapter One, where it is described as the in- 
tended result of the incarnation itself: ‘“as many as receiv- 
ed him, to them he gave the right to become children of 
God, who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, not of the will of man, but of God.’’ (John 1:12-13; 
cf. 1st John 3:1) Here we see the change, accomplished 
by God in those who accept his Son, as a birth, a new 
or second birth granted to those who had, of course, 
already been born of the flesh. The ultimate dimensions 
of this birth are underlined in the related theme, sustain- 
ed throughout the New Testament, of ‘‘eternal life,’ that 
life promised at the beginning of the gospel (1:4), men- 
tioned throughout (see especially 3:15, 16), and at the end 
(20:31). The urgency of being reborn as children of God 
may be detected in the sharp fatherhood controversy in 
Chapter 8 (vs. 33-47). 

The importance of the theme of rebirth is also to be 
seen in the contextual setting of Chapters 2 and 4 of John. 
The changing of the water into wine, the cleansing and 
promised rebuilding of the temple (a resurrection allu- 
sion) — these events in Chapter 2 show the power of God 
in Christ to change nature and history. Chapter 4 il- 
lustrates the practical application of this transforming 
power in the individual life of the Samaritan woman and 
in the lives of her townsfolk. This grand and practical set- 
ting of Jesus’ ‘‘First Discourse’’ (with Nicodemus in 
Chapter 3) was established by the writer to highlight the 
concept of rebirth. It was thus arranged to show that what 
God can do with plain water and destroyed temples or 
bodies he can also do with people, even Saniaritan peo- 
ple, and how he does it is set forth in the discourse in 
the middle. Some people might like us to believe that be- 
ing born again is a second-class idea which unfortunately 


_crept into the Gospel. John seems to want to show it off, 


as a precious jewel at which people should gaze, and 
which they should desire to make their own. 


\ \ / G& can now look at Jesus’ words to Nicodemus 
in Chapter 3. He says in verse 7, ““You must 
be born again.”’ We have been told that ‘Jesus said dif- 
ferent things to different people,’’ and that the need to 
be born again is found only in a certain class of people. 
Who are they? Ultra-conservatives like Nicodemus who 
‘‘cannot see the kingdon.’’ It has been suggested that if 
only we will look at the ‘‘setting and context,’’ we will 
be able to see this. Well, even a hasty look at the context 
reveals that the necessity of rebirth is actually described 
as applicable to everyone. In verses 3 and 5 we read: 
‘Unless one is born ...’’ The Greek word used in both 
verses is an indefinite pronoun meaning “‘anyone.’’ The 
word ‘‘everyone’’ in verse 8 and the word *‘whoever”’ 
in verses 15 and 16 carry the same implication of univer- 
sal applicability. Everyone needs to be born again. The 
word ‘‘you’’ in verse 7 can hardly be addressed only to 
Nicodemus, because it is a plural you. 

‘“Anyone,”’ ‘‘everyone,’’ “‘you!’’ The chances are that 
Presbyterians are included! Something we have to learn 
to do is to distinguish clearly between what Christ requires 
and what we have been conditioned to regard as being 
involved. Our problem has been our way of reacting to 
the objectionable baggage which sometimes comes with 
‘‘born again’’ Christianity. We have been too much on 
the defensive and so in many instances may have thrown 
out the ‘‘baby”’ of biblical rebirth teaching with the *“bath 
water’’ of false emotionalism and cultic mind control. In 
doing this we have been caught, according to Romans ek; 
guilty of our own servitude to emotion and cerebral in- 
flexibility. Satan loves to divide Christian from Christian 
and church from church in this way. If we want to injure 
Satan and help the Church, we should stop trying to get 
away from those who question us. We must face the issue 
and define the question. 

Our Lord’s call is not ‘‘to have an emotional religious 
experience’ for its own sake. His call is to a spiritual 
encounter with himself which by its genuineness will in- 
evitably involve an emotional, intellectual and practical 
experience. We seem to have a reputation as thinking 
Christians, and we can be practical too, but we have a 
reputation also for lacking emotion. One gets the impres- 
sion that Presbyterians in general may have been inhibited 
by overly cautious ecclesiastical *‘fathers”’ who couldn’t 
let us go, who couldn’t see us enjoying things too much. 
They were protecting us from false emotionalism, and so 
we learned to distrust emotion, perhaps even to distrust 
legitimate biblical truths and language just because they 
were associated with supposedly ‘‘emotional’’ people. 
There is a false emotionalism, but there is also a phony 
intellectualism, and there is a quite legitimate subjectivism! 
Yes, a concern for ‘‘me’’ which need not be an obses- 
sion with self. The heavenly Father is not so unrealistic. 
He has taught us that we must love our neighbours *‘as 
ourselves.’’ That means that I can love me without sin- 
ning. It means that I can sing the 23rd Psalm which he 
gave us, with all its ‘‘my’’s and *‘me’’s, yes I can even 


sing ‘‘He lives within my heart,’’ in a holy, proper, and 
acceptable way. How can we truly repent or truly wor- 
ship without emotion? How can we ever really love God 
with all our hearts, as he requires, if we have never ex- 
perienced the healing of our emotions which is a part of 
Christ’s saving work in us? 

That nervy person who comes up and asks us, *“Have 
you been born again?”’ just could have a word from God 
for us which we in our church need to hear. It could well 
be that, despite our suspicions, he is coming in love out 
of a lively encounter with Christ, with a desire to share 
with us something he feels we lack — that assurance of 
which the Bible and our Westminster Confession speak, 
but about which, I suspect, few sermons are preached 
nowadays. It could be, if the truth were known, that he 
is more nervous than nervy. If he comes from another 
denomination, he may sing a greater number of subjec- 
tive hymns than we would judge seemly. If he isn’t yet 
free from all sin, his assurance may come across as 
‘*stridency of manner’’ or doctrinal over-confidence; but 
we have seen that among our own folks at times. It could 
be that his concern for us is similar to Jesus’ concern for 
Nicodemus and the rest of the Pharisees, for we sometimes 
seem to say or think that we can get into the Kingdom 
of God and into Heaven on the basis of our fleshly birth 
into a Christian home, or on the basis of formal baptism, 
confirmation, attendance at church, and trying our best 
in daily life, or even on the basis of our intellectual as- 
sent to our church’s beliefs. 

The next time one of these inquisitive people approaches 
us, could we drop our defensive guard? If we go half way 
to meet them, we might be surprised to discover that they 
are just as ‘“‘human and compassionate’’ as we are. 
Perhaps, if it is appropriate, we should say: “You know, 
I can’t remember when I became a Christian. But I know 
and love the Lord.’’ Or, if we can remember when we 
made the great turn-around, perhaps we should come right 
out and say: ‘‘Yes, I have been born again.”’ This is what 
the questioner wants to hear, that we are not ignorant of 
the benefit and power of God’s grace which faithfully 
come to all who sincerely trust in Christ alone for justifica- 
tion. If it’s true, and it should be, why not tell him? Why 
not build a bridge instead of a barrier? If the Bible says 
that we ‘‘must be born again’’ to be a Christian, and we 
really are Christians, let us not despise the Bible’s 
language when we confess it! If we do this, we will turn 
a ‘‘mindless attacker’ into a friend, which is no doubt 
what the Lord wanted him to be in the first place. O 


William Manson is the minister at Cote des 
Neiges Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 
Quebec. 
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A Plain Man's Guide t 
Presbyterianomics 


by Andrew M. Duncan 


Whatever the causes and results of 
our church creating a _ half-million 
dollar deficit in a year when deficit 
financing was to be abolished, and 
previous accumulated deficits were 
liquidated through the swallowing of 
all available reserves, the first fact 
which has to be faced is that our 
budgeting process is archaic and in- 
effective. The Comptroller and the 
Boards of our church are well aware 
of this, and the present writer is in- 
volved in a Task Force (why must 
sub-committees have such gran- 
diose titles?) charged with a study 
geared to rectifying this ‘Model T’ 
situation. This article is a purely per- 
sonal statement and does not 
necessarily reflect the policy or think- 
ing of any Board or Committee of our 
church. 
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O:: process of raising the 
necessary funds for the 
General Assembly Budget is decep- 
tively simple. Firstly, a figure is ar- 
rived at to meet the expenditures 
necessarily incurred to carry on the 
work and witness of our church, at a 
level agreed to by the General 
Assembly — that dignified and 
democratic supreme court of our 
church. Then a fair formula is in- 
vented on the basis of congregational 
membership and congregational pros- 
perity, and this formula is whizzed in- 
to a computer which in turn ejects a 
*‘fair’’ allocation for every congrega- 
tion in the church. Unfortunately, 
underlying assumptions are wrong, 
and neither the Assembly figure nor 
the sum of the fair allocations have a 
hope in Heaven of being realized. 
Even staid Presbyterians have failed 
to plant their feet firmly on the ground 
when working this out. The Assembly 
figure may be ‘‘right,’’ indeed it may 
even be too low if our total member- 
ship were committed to the world- 
wide evangelical commitment of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. But 
we know that our total membership 
does not have that total commitment. 
Furthermore, decisions taken in the 


fervour of a session of the General 
Assembly will not necessarily be prac- 
tical when seen through the eyes of a 
session in a small rural or downtown 
church. We therefore have at the very 
beginning a _ figure which, 
pragmatically speaking, is incapable 
of realization by our national church. 

If the figure is somewhat out of line, 
the formula is miles off. In the first 
place, congregational statistics for 
1983 are used to project the congrega- 
tion’s Assembly Budget allocation for 
1985. If you are in a growing con- 
gregation you are happy because your 
assessment will be too low. If your 
membership or finances are on the 
slide, your allocation may be im- 
possibly high. If your congregation 
owns a Victorian edifice you will, in 
all probability, require a larger por- 
tion of your income for local costs 
particularly in the Province of On- 
tario, where congregations must now 
face the new Retrofit Fire Regula- 
tions. If you gain new members 
anywhere they are very welcome, but 
some can be expected to contribute 
more from their riches than others 
from their poverty. The formula can- 
not distinguish between one member 
and another. 


te hee 


The presbytery ought to know the 
pulse rate of congregations within its 
bounds better than a Wynford Drive 
computer. Indeed, the Church of 
Scotland makes its allocations to 
presbyteries, and leaves the allocation 
to congregations, to the local court 
‘(but Edinburgh too provides a suitably 
inaccurate formula). In Canada, 

presbyteries are informed of the ap- 
‘propriate allocations for congrega- 
tions. In West Toronto the 
-Presbytery’s Stewardship Committee 
makes changes to the computerized 
allocation, raising some and lowering 
others in the light of our knowledge 
of local situations. Sometimes changes 
are made because of specific local 
problems. Sometimes changes are 
made because the presentation of a 
computerized allocation, possibly as 
much as 90 per cent higher than the 
previous year’s givings, would result 
in an unholy horror which would be 
counter-productive. Congregations 
receive tle Wynford Drive figure, 
together with any modification which 
presbytery suggests, and the modified 
total for the presbytery is somewhat 
less than the computer predicts — a 
built-in deficit. For 1985, only about 
one-third of the congregations have 
accepted even the presbytery figure — 
a further built-in deficit, and if 1985 
goes as well as 1984, we shall receive 
98 per cent of the accepted figure — 
a little more fuel for the deficit! 


_ The trouble with everything that I 

have written thus far is that it is mainly 
negative, and it is wholly concerned 
with facts and figures. Indeed, 
something can be done to improve the 
situation with figure-tinkering. But the 
real remedy lies elsewhere. 


Undoubtedly the major alteration 
which we can make in figure magic 
is to consult the sharp end before ma- 
jor budget decisions are made in Wyn- 
ford Drive. Perhaps presbyteries 
could submit, in advance, a weighted 
figure to the computer wizards: e.g. 
C+5 per cent or C-8 per cent where 
C equals the computerized figure; and 
presbytery knows that a higher or 
lower allocation may be either more 
fair or more practical. I believe that 
an experiment is to be made in which 
some presbyterians are to seek a pro- 
visionally accepted 1986 allocation 


before the 1985 General Assembly. In 
either or both of these ways the na- 
tional church may have a pie which is 
not large enough to feed all the 
hungry, but which will at least use the 
available ingredients and no others. 

But here is the effective remedy for 
ailing Presbyterianomics: 


The first ingredient is loyalty. On 
becoming a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, a person pledges 
to give a proportion of his substance 
for the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom throughout the world. Yet 
only about 50 per cent of the church 
envelopes which offer choices to the 
membership contain any contribution 
to the work without the local cause 
(i.e. to Missions or G.A. Budget or 
whatever the terminology on the 
envelope may be). This could mean 
that half of our active membership are 
deliberately breaking the promise 
which they made at their confirma- 
tion. Or it could mean that the 
envelope system in use in particular 
congregations is not properly explain- 
ed to the membership. In either case, 
if the other half bore its share of the 
burden we would have a substantial 
surplus rather than a deficit. 


Not only are some members lack- 
ing in loyalty, even some of our 
wealthiest and most respected con- 
gregations lack loyalty to their 
denominational cause. Basically, if we 
are Presbyterians, our ministers are 
ordained by presbyteries as ministers 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, and all congregations have 
the total resources of Wynford Drive 
available to them. Furthermore, they 
ought to be loyal to the decisions and 
the objectives of presbyteries and of 
general assemblies — decisions and 
objectives which have been establish- 
ed by their peers within the 
Presbyterian Church. Consequently, 
the primary loyalty of the church in 
its outreach beyond the local situation 
ought to be the General Assembly 
Budget. Other missionary schemes 
should be funded only when the 
General Assembly Budget allocation 
has been met. If congregations give 
priority to pet schemes, necessary 
work in our national church will be 
halted or decreased. There might be 
an argument for an ethnic congrega- 


tion directly supporting work relating 
to its own people, either in Canada or 
in the motherland, and such support 
might result in a lowering of their 
allocation. The great work done by the 
Toronto Korean Church comes into 
this category. 

It may be argued that some con- 
gregations disagree with some of the 
financial decisions and policies of the 
national church and so do not fully ac- 
cept their allocations. Why should 
they do that with church money and 
yet pay in full their taxes to the 
Government to pay for policies heard 
through their representatives at 
presbytery, synod and General 
Assembly and they have the right of 
petition and overture if they wish to 
make changes. To withhold revenue 
from the church on these grounds is 
to seek to promote anarchy within an 
orderly Presbyterian polity. 

After loyalty comes vision. There 
is nothing thrilling about giving 
money to a General Assembly Budget. 
Essentially, we will make no progress 
until the dry bones of money are cloth- 
ed with the flesh of service and 
evangelism. Our Boards produce ex- 
cellent posters and literature as well 
as some that are not so excellent. But 
there is no guarantee that what is pro- 
duced will ever reach the “‘con- 
sumer.’ I believe that real success 
will only come to the General 
Assembly Budget campaign when the 
congregation is able to identify per- 
sonally with at least a part of the pro- 
gramme. The Board of World Mission 
and the Board of Congregational Life 
must co-operate to make our pro- 
gramme of mission and service attrac- 
tive to the ordinary person in the pew. 

When we can see our money work- 
ing for Christ there will be no problem 
in fulfilling our commitments to the 
national church. 


Andrew M. Duncan is 
the minister at Rexdale 
Presbyterian Church, 
Rexdale, Ont., and at 
Pine Ridge 
Presbyterian Church, 
Pine Ridge, Ont. 
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Why does Easter not fall on a set 
date? 

As we frequently discover to our 
annoyance, Easter is a ‘“‘moveable’’ 
feast falling anywhere between March 
22 and April 25, a range of 35 days. 
The reasons for this are both highly 
complex and fascinating, involving the 
world of religion, politics, and 
business. 

The crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ took place during the Passover 
feast in Jerusalem, a day which, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew lunar calendar, 
falls on the 14th day of the month that 
is ‘full of moon.’ It is little wonder 
that many early Jewish Christians 
wanted to continue to observe the ris- 
ing of Christ from the dead on that 
date. Yet members of the Church 
from Gentile background wanted 
Easter to be celebrated on a Sunday. 
Since the Hebrew Passover could fall 
on any day of the week, this would 
clearly be impossible. Majority opi- 
nion prevailed and, accompanied by 
the usual schism in the Church, it was 
agreed to set a fixed date for Easter 


A moveable feast 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


which would fall on a Sunday. 
This was much easier said than 
done. A conflict developed between 
the attempt to synchronize the hunar 
and solar calendars, the latter being 
favoured in the western regions of the 
Roman Empire. Finally, at the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea in 325, the Emperor 
Constantine prodded the new ‘‘State 
Church’’ to set a fixed day for Easter. 
It was agreed that it must be the first 
Sunday after the first full moon 
following the vernal equinox, March 
21, with one reservation; that if the 
full moon happens on a Sunday, 
Easter-day is the Sunday after. The 
latter reservation was included since 
whenever the full moon fell on a Sun- 
day the Jews would be celebrating 
Passover on the same day as Chris- 
tians celebrated Easter! That would 
never do! Anti-semitism appears to 
have been alive and well, sad to say. 
The issue became far more complex 
when it began to involve the political 
power-struggles between national 
churches and the Papacy. An en- 
cyclopedia will give you a wealth of 
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' information. Suffice it to say that at | 


this point the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Easters coincide; the excep- | 
tion remaining is the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church which follows the | 
Julian Calendar. 

From time to time there have been | 
attempts to set a fixed Easter day since | 
this moveable feast complicates things | 
in a variety of spheres of life. No suc- 
cess has been achieved thus far. 

In 325 A.D., the duty to announce |_ 
the date of Easter was given to the 
Bishop of Alexandria, the citadel of 
astronomy. I am not the Bishop of | 
Alexandria, nor particularly well- | 
versed in these esoteric astronomical 
matters, but I can tell you that in 1986 
Easter falls on March 30th, in 1987, | 
on April 19th, and in 1988 on April | 
3rd. Take it from me, and take it 
down! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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Phillips translated 
ene Price of Success”’ 


— The autobiography of J.B. Phillips. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. Available 
from Presbyterian Publications, 52 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J8. 
Price $5.95 (U.S. Funds.) 

J.B. Phillips has put thousands in his 
debt by his translation of the New 
Testament in vigorous contemporary 
English. C.S. Lewis would speak for 
most of us when, after first reading the 
translation of “‘Colossians,’’ he wrote 
‘‘Thank you a hundred times. I 
thought I knew Colossians fairly well 
but your paraphraise made it for me 
significant...it was like a familiar pic- 
ture after it had been cleaned. I hope 
you will carry on your plan of doing 
all the epistles!’’ Phillips did just that 
and followed it with the Gospels, the 
Acts and the Revelation, and what a 
blessing he has been to the church of 
Jesus Christ. 

Now he has put us further in his 
debt by telling his life story. With 
characteristic honesty and clarity he 
paints his own picture, ‘warts and all”! 
His story never flags as he takes us 
from his early childhood, with a 
somewhat forbidding father, through 
school and University life (Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge), outlining the 
various spiritual influences that helped 
to shape his life; his ordination in the 
Church of England, and the many joys 
and sorrows of a parish life in war- 
time England. His close identification 
with people, especially young people, 
making him see the need to bring the 
Bible to them in a language they could 
understand — translation work done 
in the midst of a very busy life. The 
amazing response to his efforts 
brought him fame and a measure of 
financial security he had never before 
known. Letters came from all over the 
world — people saying they 
understood for the first time what 
Christianity was all about. 

In evangelistic efforts, he sallied in- 
to an R.A.F. camp and a U.S.A. 
camp for week-long missions. **The 
commanding officer of the station 
(U.S.A.F. Bentwaters, Suffolk) was 
Colonel John Robie, a fine looking 
character with lots of personality. I 


Book REVIEW 


believe he attended the meetings at 
first to set a good example, but 
towards the end of the week it was 
plain he was deeply interested.... On 
the last evening of the mission he 
came round to see me and handed me 
a photograph with the words ‘I will’ 
written above his signature. He had 
made an important decision. He was 
later to resign his commission, and 
when I last heard of him he was do- 
ing life and soul-saving work in one 
of the unsavoury areas of New 


Work.” 
Phillips’ name and fame took him 


to America, even to Hollywood, and 
he has some interesting comments on 
the American scene. He has much to 
teach about broadcasting, and com- 
municating the gospel in general: “‘Ef- 
fective communication depends on 
two absolute necessities.... First to 
understand as fully as possible the idea 
you are trying to get across, and se- 
cond to understand the state of mind, 
including the prejudices of your 
listeners or readers.”’ 

The last chapter is deeply moving 
as he allows us to journey with him 
through a period of deep depression 
— ‘‘a chapter I wrote after a lot of 
hesitation, and even after making up 
my mind, with considerable 


reluctance. 
‘*A severe blow fell in the very ear- 


ly 1960s which affected my life ever 
since. Without any particular warning, 
the springs of creativity were suddenly 
dried up, the ability to communicate 
disappeared overnight ... a condition 
known to the medical and psychiatric 
world as a depression, a condition that 
was to be with me for several years.”’ 

He is very frank about the effects 
of continual suffering... “‘In my case 
except for rare intervals, (it) tends to 
destroy the sense of God.’’ Phillips 
takes us through it all, and with no 
pious religious talk. ‘‘There are times 
when skies are overcast, when 
spiritual things seem to have lost their 
meaning and God Himself appears to 
be far away. This is where we are to 
do battle, to go on actively and even 
aggressively, believing in the 
goodness, never mind what happens 
or what we feel’’; and finally, ‘“In my 
opinion whatever we have to go 


through now is less than nothing com- 
pared with the magnificent future God 
has in store for us....”” 

J.B. Phillips died at his home in 
Swanage on July 21, 1982, after a 
prolonged illness. 

Gilbert D. Smith 

Mr. Smith is a retired Presbyterian minister 
from Victoria, B.C. 
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has reached a point where many peo- 
ple, including many Christian people, 
have stopped reacting thoughtfully, 
and are instead reacting blindly. In 
many cases, consistency has fallen by 
the wayside (for instance, how many 
‘‘pro-lifers’’ consider capital punish- 
ment to be an acceptable form of 
punishment? How many ‘‘pro- 
choice’’ supporters consider capital 
punishment to be barbaric and 
abhorrent?) 

In all of the fuss and furor, many 
people in the Church seem to have 
forgotten something: we do not live 
in a Christian society. Society has as 
much right to allow unrestricted abor- 
tions as it has right to decide to ex- 
ecute criminals, to allow the sale of 
firearms, to permit drunk-driving, or 
to declare war. We, in the Church, do 
not have the right to pass judgment on 
those outside the Church; only Christ 
may do that. If we attempt to impose 
our ethics or morals on society, then 
we are making the same mistake the 
authors of the Lord’s Day Act made: 
we are assuming that we are dealing 
with a nation of God’s people. In 
reality, we may deplore a society’s ac- 
tions, and decide to refrain from these 
actions ourselves, but we do not have 
the right to impose our decisions on 
society. 

This is not to say that the Church 
should not attempt to influence the at- 
titudes'and views of those outside the 
Church. On the contrary, we should 
affirm the fact that God values every 
life, born or unborn, and that abor- 
tion, at least for Christians, should on- 
ly be an option in extreme cir- 
cumstances. We, as a church, should 
make this position known, and attempt 
to convince others of its truth. 

How we go about this is important. 
In fact, the way we direct our time and 
energies proclaiming our stance will 
probably speak louder to the world 
than our message itself. To react to the 
idea of abortion with shock, revulsion, 
or anger may be entirely natural and 
human, but it is not the sort of reac- 
tion that should guide a Christian’s ap- 
proach to the whole issue. If we 
assault society with protest marches, 
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angry letters to Members of Parlia- 
ment, tracts and speeches dripping 
with emotional language, posters 
designed only to evoke feelings of 
guilt and distress in those con- 
templating an abortion, civil disobe- 
dience, or legal action, then we are ac- 
ting in self-righteousness and pride; 
we are usurping God’s rightful place 
and judging those who don’t even pre- 
tend to follow Christ. That sort of ap- 
proach speaks only of God’s love for 
the unborn, and suggests that God 
doesn’t care at all about the situation 
or distress of the mother. 

Our approach should be one of love 
and concern, urging people to con- 
sider the value of life, and urging them 
to choose life. There are some ‘‘right 
to life’’ groups that offer support, 
counsel, help, and sometimes a place 
for unwed mothers to live; these peo- 
ple are to be applauded. Anti-abortion 
marches, guilt-trips, and so on will 
only elicit a negative reaction from a 
society that does not share the Chris- 
tian view of life, whereas a loving, 
supportive approach will make people 
aware of what the Church has to of- 
fer to the world: God’s love, his 
strength in time of crisis, and 
(hopefully) his wisdom. 

So far, the members of our church 
have not done well. We have too 
quickly jumped on the bandwagon of 
public protest and emotional outcry, 
and have only succeeded in driving a 
wedge between ourselves and the peo- 
ple to whom we should be reaching in 
love. It’s time we changed our tactics, 
and supported life — with God’s love. 

(Rev.) Andrew Jensen, 
Thedford, Ont. 


A personal and 
private choice 


No doubt many letters have been 
received in reference to the recent 
publication in the Toronto Star regar- 
ding the interview by Religious 
Editor, Michael McAteer, with our 
Moderator Dr. Calder and quoting the 
Rev. Tony Plomp in connection with 
this most sensitive issue of abortion. 
The article states that there are 
800,000 members but only 164,000 
who are active, so one could hardly 
say that the reverend gentleman’s opi- 
nions are indicative of all 
Presbyterians! 


Due to a serious handicap and a sick 
husband, I’m afraid I am amongst the 
inactive members. 

We all abhor abortions and it is not 
correct to classify mental or physical | 
illness as the reason for an abortion | 
— this puts doctors in a difficult posi- | 
tion, causing them to have to be less” 
than truthful. Abortion should not be | 
considered a criminal offence and |} 
must be removed from the code of 


Criminal Laws! 
This is a situation that is very pom 


sonal and private and should be for | 
women only, the decision to be made | 
between the woman or (sadly —] 
teenager), her conscience and God. I} 
feel most women are capable of handl- 
ing the religious and moral aspects of 
what they are doing. 

The Revs. Calder and Plomp have. 
compassion for these women but I am 
afraid little else ... one has compas- 
sion for an injured or abused animal! 

I do feel, and I’m not alone I know, | 
that most, not all, men involved in this | 
issue fear losing their male domina- | 
tion and control over women. Are we 
not all equal in the sight of God? It is 
not the tiny spark of life of a three | 
months foetus; better to abort than’) 
abuse. Not all women dealing with an_ 
unwanted pregnancy should be made 
to go full term and go through the 
trauma of giving up the child for adop- 
tion: this to me would be much more 
difficult to live with than an abortion 
— wondering the rest of one’s life if 
the child is well, happy and loved. Not 
all babies are adoptable, for various 
reasons, and few women now are 
unable to have their own children 
thanks to the wonderful advances 
made in medical science. 

This situation will not go away but 
must be dealt with in a sane and sen- 
sible fashion, not emotionally, etc. 

The number of abortions, while ap- 
palling, surely must tell the powers- 
that-be something. The hospitals can- 
not handle the requests, so Dr. | 
Morgentaler’s clinic should be allow- 
ed to operate, otherwise we are driv- 
ing these women back to the ‘“‘Alley 
Butchers,’ out of our province or to 
the United States. This should not hap- 
pen; it’s costly and most women are 
unwell during the early stages of 
pregnancy — believe me, I know! 

I admire the stand the United 


church has taken and some of the 
clergy (Anglican) have taken. I’m 
sorry the Roman Catholics are caus- 
ng such trouble — it’s making lots of 
inpleasantness between families and 
‘riends — another Belfast? 
_ To close ona “‘light touch,’’ ’'ma 
concerned ‘‘senior’’ and never expect 
0 require the services of Dr. 
Morgentaler. 
(Mrs. W.E.) Maude Moore, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Commendation and 
query 
I would like to commend Dr. 
Willoughby Belch, an elder in St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Peter- 
borough, for his excellent article in the 
March Record — ‘‘The Gift of Life.”’ 
The fact that he is a surgeon adds 
more credibility to what he has to say. 
It would be interesting to hear the 
answer from those in favour of free 
choice, to the question — **Do you 
wish your mother had chosen abortion 
before you were born?” 
(Rev.) W. Henderson, 
Lucknow, Ont. 


Agrees 
I agreed with your editorial about 
the Budget. 
(Mrs.) Marjorie Ross, 
Toronto, Ont. 


A “‘drastic revision” 
required 

Your article in the March Record hit 
the nail on the head when it suggested 
that ministers and congregations are 
not supporting the General Assembly 
Budget as they could be because they 
do not believe that they ‘“‘are receiv- 
ing value-for-dollar in terms of 
perceived needs.”’ (p. 4) 

As a minister serving two ‘median’ 
congregations outside of the Toronto 
area, I find that I make little or no use 
of the resources or services offered by 
the Boards of the ‘national’ church of- 
fice in Don Mills. I do read my Board 
of Congregational Life mailings and 
I am aware of what is being offered, 
but I usually find that other denomina- 
tional or non-denominational agencies 
and resources are more accessible and 
of equivalent or superior quality. 

'n my judgment, several of the 


Boards should be amalgamated, staff 
and programmes should be reduced in 
number, and the percentage of the 
Budget allocated to World Mission 
should be greatly increased. If such 
steps were taken enthusiasm for pro- 
moting the Budget, and givings to it, 
would increase. 

My hope is that the Administrative 
Council and the 1985 General 
Assembly will see that the present 
situation requires a drastic revision of 
national church structures and pro- 
grammes. Such revision would not be 
retrenchment or a symptom of declen- 
sion, but an act of responsible 
stewardship which ought to have been 
undertaken years ago. 

(Rev.) Don McCallum, 
Largie, Ont. 


The prisoner 
ministers too! 


After reading your column in 
‘*Pungent & Pertinent’’ of the January 
issue of The Presbyterian Record, | 
could not rest. I am a Federal prisoner 
in Millhaven, so I must apologize for 
the amount sent. I have not yet attain- 
ed the saintly stature of the poor 
widow, such that I offer all I have. 
Still, I could not escape thoughts of the 
Lesotho students. Please see that this 
insignificant amount be directed 
towards these students, either as a 
contribution to their scholarship fund 
or to assist in the living expenses of 
one of the students directly. Perhaps 
others will also be left uneasy and con- 
tribute to the needs succinctly address- 
ed in your article. 

I must also apologize for placing 
this burden upon you but expect your 
competent hands will make light work 
of it. 

Supporting you and your work in 
prayer, and those who struggle to 
share in the love of Christ, I remain 

(Name withheld) 
P.S. I am not sure why it should be 
the Lesotho students that my concerns 
centre on. The Lord seldom speaks to 
me in the middle of the night, as he 
might for others. All I have is this 
directed uneasiness. Should yourself, 
or others, know of a more urgent need 
for these funds all I would ask is that 
this change in direction be made 
known to me. 


Snow-inspired comment 


May I send in a nice comment? 
What a snow scene! — the February 
cover. Here in North Bay, not much. 
Boy, take me to the church on time! 
Must be more like Christmases I knew 
when I was a wee lad. Cold! We'd 
need a good plow! 

Secondly, as for those ‘‘Snow 
Rollers,’’ (Susan Conly), I had seen 
such things in the town of Pendleton, 
New York, in the United States — 
1955, 1957, actually rolling! Hur- 
ricane Carla (cyclone) caused the 
snow. The Canal and Tonawanda 
Creek ice and junk jam (excuse the 
junk meaning) caused a wall of water 
that ran three feet deep across the 
road! Then the next day, March 4, 
1957, Police and National Guard and 
N.Y. Department of Public Works got 
a helicopter and canister of petrol and 
two sticks of dynamite. BOOM! The 
blast sounded like a powerful goods 
train roaring out of the yards in the ci- 
ty nearby! What a sight! 

Glad ye do a good editorial and 
things. Keep up the good works — I 
enjoy The Record. 

William McCallum, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Too much authority 
in the Session 


I am a new member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and recently at- 
tended my first Annual Congrega- 
tional Meeting. The meeting was in- 
formed that the Session is the supreme 
governing body of the church and has 
complete control over all the decisions 
to be taken in the spiritual and physical 
life of the church. 

This situation makes Annual Con- 
gregational Meetings superfluous as it 
excludes the members of the church 
from making any decisions that affect 
the growth and well-being of their 
church. The absolute control by the 
Session inhibits; the development of 
modern administrative and financial 
methods in operating the church, the 
renewal of ideas and experiences and 
the ability of the church to respond to 
the current needs of its members. 

It would seem that a more logical 
approach would be to have the Session 
responsible for the spiritual well be- 
ing of the church, the Board of 
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Managers for its physical operation, 
and both instructed by the decisions 
taken democratically at the Annual 
Meeting of the people who support the 
church, follow its teachings, and share 
their lives and beliefs with it. 

I enjoy The Presbyterian Record; it 
has taught me a great deal about my 
church. Your articles on Luther and 
Wyclif were very interesting. Our 
Session has decided not to participate 
in your ‘“‘Every Home Plan,’’ so 
please renew my subscription. 

Maurice J. King, 
Franklin Center, Que. 


What a book review 
can mean 


A while back I read the book review 
of My Dear Redeemer’s Praise by 
Robert Anderson (The Record — 
January, 1981). 

My first thought was ‘‘Isn’t that a 
most beautiful title for a book?’’ I 
learned (from the review) that it was 
the biography of Doctor Luther Lisgar 
Young. Perhaps because I wasn’t 
brought up in the Presbyterian Church 
I hadn’t any recollection of Doctor 
Young — .one of our) earliest 
Presbyterian missionaries to go to 
Korea. But when I noticed who 
authored the book (the Rev. Robert 
Anderson) I knew it would be well 
worth purchasing. You see, back in 
June, 1983, Robert and Priscilla 
Anderson gave our Beechwood 
Pastoral Charge a wonderful mission 
weekend. And having the privilege of 
entertaining the Andersons in our 
home gave us a great opportunity to 
get better acquainted. 

I sent to Presbyterian Publications 
for My Dear Redeemer’s Praise and 
found it easy reading, inspirational, 
educational — just the book to have 
this year when our W.M.S. study is 
on Korea. 

I gave a review of the book at our 
February meeting and received 
several enthusiastic expressions of ap- 
preciation. One W.M.S. member has 
already read my copy and presently 
another one has it borrowed. 

The purpose in writing is to urge 
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any of our Presbyterian folk who 
haven’t yet purchased a copy to do so. 
The author has well researched the life 
of Luther Young and the many per- 
sonal letters of the Youngs tucked be- 
tween its pages add a warm touch. 
In the future I certainly will know 
who Doctor Luther Young was, 
thanks to Robert Anderson. I have 
written to him in Scarborough ex- 
pressing my personal thanks. 
Lois Watson, 
Parkhill, Ont. 


Conversion can’t be 
gradual 


I write in response to the article, 
‘*Born Again?’’ (March). 
(1) There are many phrases that 
describe the profound transformation 
of spiritual life that begins when the 
Holy Spirit enters the life of a 
believer. “‘Born again’’ or ‘‘born 
from above,’’ though rare, is only one 
of these. Others are: receiving the 
kingdom of God, being converted, 
born of God, becoming sons of God, 
receiving salvation, born of the Spirit, 
and passing from death to life. We 
should be concerned about whether 
that spiritual transformation has begun 
in us. 
(2) Is simple ‘‘believing’’ really suf- 
ficient evidence that we have been 
born from above? James 2:19 tells us 
that the demons also believe, but it 
does them no good. Believing is not 
enough. Jesus’ first sermon, according 
to Mark, was ‘‘repent and believe.’’ 
When we repent, we turn from our 
own sinful way,, and seek to be obe- 
dient to God’s ways. If we try to pro- 
ve ourselves righteous by our faith or 
long service, we imply that we are ac- 
ceptable to God as we are. Are we bet- 
ter than Nicodemus? Surely we, too, 
need’ to repent Wot our self; 
righteousness. 
(3) Yes, the teaching of the Bible is 
that all Christian believers have the 
Spirit of God in them. The question 
is, at what point does the Spirit of God 
come in? It can’t be gradual — we 
either have the Spirit of God or we 
don’t. He doesn’t enter without an in- 
vitation. “‘As many as received him, 
to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name’’ — receive and believe. 
If we ‘‘received’’ Her Majesty the 


Queen at a formal occasion, it would 
be memorable. If it wasn’t a} 
memorable occasion when we receiv- | 
ed the King of Kings, maybe it didn’t} 
occur. Better to receive him now than | 
to believe we didn’t have to, and find | 
out too late that Jesus was right. 
(Rev.) Robin Ross, | 
Trenton, Ont. 


Study guide 
available now! 


At the conclusion of his excellent | 
article ‘‘A Consumer’s Guide to New 
Statements of Faith,’’ Dr. W. Stan- } 
ford Reid expresses the need for a} 
study book to go along with the new 
statement of faith, Living Faith. Dr. 
Reid and your readers will, I’m sure, | 
be pleased to know that a study guide | 
to Living Faith has been prepared by | 
the Board of Congregational Life in | 
consultation with members of the | 
Church Doctrine Committee. This 
study guide is available through the } 
Board of Congregational Life at $1.50 } 
each. 

Your readers may also be pleased | 
to know that to date over 25,000 | 
copies of Living Faith have been sold. | 

Harry E. Waite, | 
General Secretary, 
Board of Congregational Life | 


Bach every Sunday 

Mr. Hugh D. McKellar’s article in | 
The Record for January was, as usual, 
most interesting. In it he asked if the } 
reader was acquainted with any con- 
gregation which would stand for a 
Bach cantata...in the middle of morn- 
ing service every single Sunday. Well, 
when I lived in New York City near- 
ly 45 years ago there was a congrega- 
tion that came very close to this. 

The church of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouerie (or some such quaint spelling) 
used to sing a Bach cantata every Sun- | 
day afternoon at the afternoon service 
every Sunday from Thanksgiving to | 
Easter. [ must admit that whenever I | 
went there were not masses of people | 
breaking down the doors to get in, but | 
then this would be true of many 
churches where Bach cantatas were | 
not being sung. It was most interesting | 
to hear in frequent services the wide 
variety of style and structure | 
employed in the cantatas. The church. 


uilding was, I think, the oldest or 
iearly the oldest, in New York. The 
gan was a small and creaky one and 
he choir, also small, sang in a gallery 
at the back of the church. 

Those were great days for church 
nusic in New York City. The Herald 
Tribune published each Saturday a full 
‘oster of all the music, organ or 
choral, to be presented at all the chur- 
shes of New York on the following 
Sunday. 
: E. Ritchie Clark, 
Town of Mount Royal, Que. 


Congratulations for 
Campbell 

I wish to congratulate the Rev. 
William Campbell, Riverview, N.B., 
for his letter in the January Record, 
concerning the Pope’s visit to our 
country. 

I, too, was very much opposed to 
our federal and provincial govern- 
ments spending our tax dollars on the 
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visit. He did not come as a head of 

state, for: he stated he was on a 
pastoral visit. 

Mamie Ripley, 

Glace Bay, N.S. 


Long-term commitment 
necessary 

We were surprised and disappointed 
by your choice for the feature article 
on the African Famine Relief in the 
February issue of The Record. We 
were also amazed that the 
Presbyterian World Service and 
Development would consent to have 
their special edition on PWS 
Developments immediately following 
this article, giving the readers the im- 
pression that this is also their (PWS) 
philosophy of development and in- 
terpersonal relationships with the peo- 
ple of Africa. Does not such 
statements as, ‘‘It’s not a question of 
justice, as some clerics maintain, but 
of charity,’’ smack of colonial 


superiority? 

Although we do agree with Mr. 
Leishman on some points such as the 
value of the Food Grains Bank and the 
necessity of short-term emergency 
food aid, we found the article over- 
loaded with sweeping generalizations 
and over-simplified explanations for 
the African crisis. 

After having witnessed firsthand the 
carnage of serious political strife while 
working in Cameroun, West Africa, 
a non-socialistic country, under the 
auspices of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and having struggled with 
the immense complexity of the rural 
agricultural sector as the churches’ 
agricultural advisor, it is impossible 
for us to make such clear-cut distinc- 
tions between the political and 
agricultural policies of African 
countries. 

As for comparisons between the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. in dollar value of 
food and military aid, we should 
recognize along with Alfred Sauvy 


THE TORONTO SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1985 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
BASIC, FIRST YEAR BIBLICAL HEBREW 


BASIC, FIRST YEAR NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 
LEADER: Raymond Humphries 


INTRODUCTION TO PASTORAL COUNSELLING 


THE DOWNTOWN May 7 to June 28 
LEADER: William Morrow 
Re en) ® G May 7 to June 27 
S] OTHER fae COURSES 
June 17 - July 
sO LEADER: Ann Bartram 
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tM 
new HORIZ=NS 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H Wiens erat | OWER 
(416) 536-6111 


e Senior Citizen self care 


e Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence 


THEOLOGY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


LEADER: Harold Wells 
PSYCHOLOGY AND TRANSCENDENCE 


LEADERS: George and Joseph Schner 


MINISTRY WITH DISABLED PERSONS 

LEADER: Peter Dill 

WOMEN AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 

LEADER: Mary Rose D’ Angelo 
NON-CREDIT COURSES 


SPIRITUALITY AND SPIRITUAL FORMATION 
June 3 - 7:00 p.m. to June 7 - Noon 


LEADER: John Westerhoff 
THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 
June 10 - 7:00 p.m. to June 14 - Noon 


LEADER: Colin Proudman 


CONTEMPORARY ETHICAL ISSUES 

June 17 - 7:00 p.m. to June 21 - Noon 

LEADER: Roger Hutchinson 

PASSION, STORYTELLING AND MINISTRY (2) 
v June 17 - 7:00 p.m. to June 21 - Noon 
LEADER: Helen Carmichael Porter 
PRACTICUM ON PREACHING 


igi June 24 - 7:00 p.m. to June 28 - Noon 
cues LEADER: Dr. W.J. Beeners 
1 Self THE ECSTATIC UNION, SEX AND SPIRIT, 
re IE | MALE AND FEMALE 
ogee July 2 - 2:00 p.m. to July 5 - Noon 
aie : LEADER: Don Evans and Frances Smith Evans 
4; = IN THE STEPS OF THE FATHERS 
es ee July 8 - 7:00 p.m. to July 12 - Noon 
Seen LEADER: Richard Vaggione 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 
Dr. Stuart A. Frayne, Director 
The Toronto School of Theology 
47 Queen’s Park Crescent 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2C3 
(416) 978-3814 
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that, ‘‘a figure is a delicate and sen- 
sitive thing which, put on the rack, 
will confess according to the desires 
of the torturer.”’ In making such com- 
parisons one must take into considera- 
tion the military involvement of the 
U.S. in other African countries, the 
per cent of GNP designated to aid and 
the reasons behind the giving. 

Nor can one discuss exploitation 
and financial assistance without 
recognizing the influences of history, 
socio-economic relationships, drastic 
increases in interest rates, changes in 
world economy and lack of sound 
financial planning. 

As one of those pairs of productive 
Canadian farmers who operated a 
1800 acre grain farm in Manitoba, and 
worked with farmers of India, Nepal 
and Cameroun, we would be hard- 
pressed to boast of our superior pro- 
ductivity without discussing efficien- 
cy. The factors contributing to 
agricultural productivity are a com- 
plex combination of ecological dif- 
ferences such as climate, basic land 
fertility, and years of cultivation. 
Other factors are the size and popula- 
tion of the country, total energy used 
for the production of food and the 
huge agricultural infrastructure the 
Canadian farmer depends upon. Five 
to ten times as much energy in the 


"YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


Sfarner § GPorler 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 


form of fossil fuels is invested in 
North America as we get back in the 
form of food. A critical analysis will 
in fact show that in terms of energy 
conversion, our food system is 
inefficient! 

As members of the African 
Emergency Aid Selection Committee 
whose recent task has been to review 
and select NGO projects eligible for 
matching government grants, we 
would agree that the over 30 million 
dollars given thus far by the Canadian 
people verifies that they have opened 
their hearts and given in “‘deed.’’ The 
next step is to give with our minds in 
search of “‘truth.’” We must become, 
to the best of our ability, better in- 
formed about the realities of life in 
Africa today and be able to discern the 
difference between over-simplified 
and unrealistic solutions often 
presented by the media and the long- 
term commitment necessary to bring 
about effective change. 

John and Judi Bertholet, 

Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue, Que. 

Ed. note: Iam ‘‘surprised and disap- 

pointed’’ that you think there is any 

connection made, or collusion involvy- 

ed, between advertising (the PWS sup- 

plement) and feature material (Mr. 

Leishman’s article). The Record has 

and will give space to a variety of 
opinion. 


Box 
™“™" RONCESVALLES CHAPEL — 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


A Century of Service 
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ELMVALE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
JUNE 15-16. 

Saturday evening dinner and pro- | 
gramme, Sunday worship, social time, | 
Heritage Event. Further particulars | 
from Rev. Ian Clark, Box 492, Elmvale, | 
Ontario, LOL 1P0. 


Springwater 


Trailer Park if 
Hydro, water, sewer facilities. Nice swimm- | 
ing area. Washrooms with showers. 9 miles” | 
east of Port Perry on Highway 7A, RR. 1, 
Nestleton, Ontario, (416) 986-4515. 


Lemont Guest Home 

Bed and Breakfast { 
Located in the scenic Beaver Valley near | 
Georgian Bay. Enjoy many attractions: ski- ] 
ing, hiking, cycling, golf and tennis. Your ac- 
commodation includes pool and sauna. Open | 
year round. Member of Grey/Bruce Tourist | 
Association. For reservations contact hosts 
Graham and Mary Lemont, Kimberley, On-— 
tario, NOC 1G0, (519) 599-5905. 1 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required immediately for fast-growing 
Presbyterian church in West Hill. Write to: | 
Mr. Gayle Gannon, Chairman, Search Com- ; 
mittee, Grace Presbyterian Church, 447 Port | 
Union Road, West Hill, Ontario, MIC 2L6, | 
for a job description, or phone: (416) 
284-4149. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


KEATES-GEISSLER 
PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
E7J/2G2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service - Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


FRANKLIN TOURS 
LTD. 


WESTERN CANADA 

23 Days — Departs: June 
18, July 8 & August 19 — 
$1499 Twin! 


ENGLAND, IRELAND 
AND SCOTLAND 
Departs: August 23° — 
$1760 Twin! 


EASTERN CANADA 

19 Days — Maritime Tour 
including Newfoundland. 
Departs July 3, July 29 & 
September 14 — $1265 
Twin! 


SHORT TOURS 


9 Day Ozarks Tour — 
Departs June 15 — $625 
Twin. 

8 Day Fan Fair Week Tour 
— Departs June 9 — $599 
Twin. 

7 Day Gaspe Peninsula 
Tour — Departs July 15 — 
$499 Twin. 

5 Day Kentucky/ Nashville 
Tour — Departs May 16 - 
$380 Twin. 

5 Day Pennsylvania Dutch 
Tour — Departs June 3 — 
$345 Twin. 

4 Day Atlantic City Tour — 
Departs July 16 — $350 
Twin. 

4 Day Lilac Festival Tour 
— Departs May 17 — $199 
Twin. 

4 Day Scott’s Oquaga Lake 
House Tour — Departs 
June 21 — $399 Twin. 


YOU CAN MEET 
OUR TOURS AT 
MAJOR CENTRES 
ON HIGHWAY 401 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 
24 DUNDAS STREET 
WEST 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
K8P 1A2 


(613) 966-7000 
OR TOLL FREE 
1-800-267-2183 


BALI AND BEYOND 
Nov. 14, 1985. 3 Weeks. 


Escorted by: 
The Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Past Moderator of the 
103rd General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


An exotic journey to the Orient, 


visiting Hong Kong and 
Singapore and featuring a 14 day 
Pearl Cruise as you sail the waters 
of Indonesia and Bali. 

For full details contact: 
Canadian Churchman Tours 
c/o 1560 Bayview Ave, 
Suite 201 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3B8 
(416) 484-0926. 


HISTORIC CANAL VOYAGES 
In 1985, voyages from 2 to 6 days can be 
chosen on both major canals of Ontario: the 
Trent-Severn Waterway and the Rideau Canal. 
A unique and restful adventure on a comfor- 
table cruise ship — ideal for travelling adults. 
Season: June | to Oct. 14. For brochure con- 
tact Helen Ackert at Ontario Waterway 
Cruises Inc., Box 1540, Peterborough, On- 
tario, K9J 7H7, or telephone (705) 748-3666. 


Beautiful Fifteenth Century English cottage 
to let in Suffolk, village of Lavenham. 3 
Bedrooms and fully modernized. Available 
Fall 1985 and Winter 1986. £95 per week in- 
cluding utilities. Write: Mr. P. Krause, 32 
May Road, Twicken Ham, Middlesex, 
England. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
TOURS TO 
TROPICAL TRINIDAD 


Ministers, workers and friends 
of the Presbyterian Church are 
invited to see the results of 120 
years of Presbyterian missionary 
work, followed by an optional 
week in Tobago. 


These 1 and 2 week monthly 
conducted tours departing 
June 11 are jointly sponsored 
by: 
Amral’s Travel and 
The Presbyterian Church 
community of Trinidad. 
For details contact: 

Mr. Sam Sinanan 
Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
533C Gladstone Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario MOH 3J1 
Collect calls accepted. 
Phone (416) 535-7755. 


CHRISTIAN 
TOURS AND 
TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview 
Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 
M4G 3Cl1 
Telephone: 
(416) 482-1980 


MARGARET MUNDY 


“OUR 17TH YEAR” 


July 12-27; SCANDINAVIA. 
A 15 day relaxed tour of Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway, 
with plenty of free time to 
enjoy lovely northern 
Europe. 


July 13-2): ALPINE 
ADVENTURE. We have 
chosen the most beautiful 
areas of southern Europe 
with time to savour the 
beauties of Austria, 
Switzerland and Bavaria. 
July 21-28: NEWFOUND- 
LAND. Enjoy this scenic tour 
at a leisurely pace and the 
friendly hospitality of ““The 
Island.” 


August 3-18: EASTERN 
EUROPE. A chance to see 
historic Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia, 
plus Austria and Bavaria with 
several two night stops. 


Sept. 18-Oct. 2: IN THE 
STEPS OF ST. PAUL. 
Thessalonika,  Phillippi, 
Neopolis, Corinth plus 
Delphi and Meterora, Athens 
and.) ‘Ephieas,)\\ PAtmGey 
Rhodes and Mykanos. 
General and Mrs. A. Brown 
(R) are leading this superb 
tour which combines a coach 
tour and an Aegean Cruise. 


Sept. 1-24: CHINA. In- 
cluding Hong Kong, Yangzte 
Gorge» Gruise. Kweilin, 
Chengdu-Zian, Beijing. 
Sepiiawss Och. O39) (NEW. 
ENGLAND AND CAPE 
COD. Includes Mystic 
Seaport, Newport, Hyannis, 
Nantucket, Plymouth, 
Boston, Concord and Lake 
Placid. 

Nov. 2-25: KENYA AND 
EGYPT. Dr. Margery King 
leads this tour to the game 
parks of Kenya plus an ex- 
ploration of ancient Egypt. 
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Knox College 
Convocation 

The 141st Convocation of Knox 
College will be held on Wednesday, 
May 15, at Convocation Hall, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. The guest speaker 
will be the Rt. Rev. Dr. Randolph 
Taylor, first Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(Honoris Causa) will be presented to 
the Rev. Gerald E. Graham of 
Centennial Church, Calgary, Alta., 
and the Rev. Grant R. MacDonald of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Kitchener, Ont. 


The Rev. Roy M. Gellatly of St. 
Giles Church, Peterborough, Ont., 
will receive a Doctor of Ministry 
degree. Receiving Master of Theology 
degrees will be the Rev. Graham Ken- 
nedy of St. Stephen’s Church, Ottawa, 
the Rev. Das Sydney of Toronto and 
the Rev. Young Eui Lee. 


Moderator nominated 


The Rev. Joseph C. McLelland, 
MA, BD, Ph.D., DD, Dean, Faculty 
of Religious Studies and McConnell 
Professor, Philosophy of Religion at 
McGill University, Montreal, has 
been elected Moderator-designate of 
the 111th General Assembly. 
Assembly opens in Knox Church, 
Guelph, Ontario on June 2, 1985. 

Dr. McLelland was born in 
Scotland and raised in Hamilton, On- 
tario, where he received his primary 
and secondary education. He holds a 
BA from McMaster University in 
Hamilton; a MA from the University 
of Toronto; a BD from Knox College, 
Toronto; a Ph.D. in Historical 
Theology from Edinburgh and a DD 
(honoris causa) from the Diocesan 
Theological College, Montreal, and 
another from Knox College. 

He has served pastorates in Val 
d’Or, Quebec, and Bolton, Ontario. 
For three years he served on the na- 
tional staff of The Presbyterian 
Church as Secretary of the Board of 
Evangelism and Social Action. 

In 1957 he was appointed Professor 
of History and Philosophy of 
Regligion and Christian Ethics at The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. He 
became Associate’ Professor, 
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Philosophy of Religion at McGill in 
1959, and full Professor in the 
McConnell chair of Philosophy of 
Religion in 1964. He has served two 
terms as Dean of the Faculty of 


Religious Studies at McGill, begin- ~ 


ning in 1975. 

Dr. McLelland is an internationally- 
known theologian and writer. He is 
the author of 13 books and has co- 
edited two others. He has served in 
editorial capacities on Canadian and 
international journals of theology. 

Dr. McLelland and his wife, 
Audrey (née Brunton), live in Pointe 
Claire, Quebec, and have four 
children: Jonathan, Peter, Andrew 
and Margaret. 


VST appointments 
Dr. Brian Fraser 
minister of Gleb 
Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto 
has been ap 
pointed Dean o 
Residence at St. | 
Andrew’s Hall on | 
the University of 
British Columbia campus, Vancouver, 
and to the Chair of Professor of 
Church History at Vancouver School 
of Theology. 

Dr. Fraser, his wife, Joan, and 
daughters, Charlene, Linda and Karen 
will be moving to Vancouver by July 
1, when the appointment takes effect. 


Conference on 
Judaism held 


For five days in mid-February a 
group of 30 students, members of the 
Order of Diaconal Ministries, and 
ministers of The Presbyerian Church 
in Canada participated in lectures, 
discussions and dialogues concerning 
Judaism. 

The seminar, sponsored by Ewart 
College and held at various locations 
in Toronto, involved the participants 
in meals, tours of synagogues, wor- 
ship events and study sessions. These 
varied opportunities allowed those 
who attended to feel the ethos of 
Judaism as well as to hear and see it 
in action. 

Rabbis, administrators, teachers, 


guides and lecturers were all most af-_ 
fable, honest and hospitable in 
Reformed, Conservative and Or- 
thodox settings. 

Questions were fielded on the 


Jewish attitudes to Jesus, Jewish rage 


ship, Jewish thinking on marriage 
(especially Jewish-Gentile marriage), 
Jewish teaching on abortion and 
modern Jewish concerns. 
Many were impressed with the a 
phasis on study and the learning of the’ 
Hebrew language and marvelled at the 
excellent school systems the Jewish’ 
people have organized. 
Although all those who addressed 
the group were excellent, Dr. Adele 
Reinhartz, in the Catharine N. Gilbert: 
Memorial Lectures, did an outstan- 
ding job of pointing out some of the’ 
anti-Jewish attitudes in the New Testa- 
ment and of employing the tools of 
modern biblical criticism to various 
texts offensive to the Jewish people. 
It was good to consider God from 
another perspective and to learn so 
much about Christianity’s Jewish 
roots. The conference concluded with 
the Sacrament of Holy Communion 
after the Jewish background of 

Passover was examined. 
(Rev.) Zander Dunn 


Church Educators meet 


Why would some 500 Presbyterians 
be waving multi-coloured pantyhose 
in the ballroom of the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto? To celebrate the ’85 
Convention of APCE (the Association} 
of Presbyterian Church Educators) 
held February 13-16. Festivities were 
led by Glenn Bannerman at the open- 
ing night banquet. APCE serves 
educators and ministers in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the 
Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) and the 
Reformed Church in America. | 

Central to the Convention was thd 
Faith and Order Paper ‘‘Baptism] 
Eucharist and Ministry’’ of the Worlc 
Council of Churches, which par} 
ticipants were invited to study prior tc 
and during the meetings. ‘‘Learning| 
Opportunities’’ included a guided toui} 
of several ethnic and historical chur} 
ches in the greater Toronto area, anc 
a ‘self-guided’ tour of the Art Gallery 


of Ontario, which explored the themes 
of baptism, eucharist and ministry as 
seen through the eyes of artists. 
The Convention was hosted by 
CAPCE, the Canadian branch of the 
APCE, and a Canadian flavour was 
evident throughout, from the morning 
worship services led by Dr. Heather 
Johnston of Hamilton, Ontario, to the 
slide show developed by Lynda Hof- 
fos, who was in charge of local ar- 
rangements, along with the chairper- 
son of CAPCE, Colleen Smith. 
Other events included a First 
Timers’ Luncheon, a Retirees’ Lun- 
cheon, and the Awards Banquet. 
Named as ‘‘Educator of the Year’’ 
was Margaret ‘‘Marge’’ Pols, an ac- 
tive educator in the Presbyterian 
‘Church (U.S.A.). 
L. June Stevenson 


Board of Ministry 


holds annual meeting 
Crieff Hills Community was the set- 
ting for the Board of Ministry’s annual 
meeting, February 20-21. There was 
a large attendance and new members 
— Capt. R.E: Baker, the Rev. Wm. 
Campbell, Ms. Catherine Campbell 
and the Rev. Paul Scott — were 
welcomed. Among the decisions made 
by the Board was the approval of two 
documents which have been prepared 
for the use of the presbyteries: (1). A 
revised Service of Designation for 
Members of the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries. This service was 
developed in conjunction with the 
Committee on Church Doctrine, 
which had special responsibility for 
the preamble and designation ques- 
tions. (2). Guidelines for Filling Pulpit 
Vacancies, the result of several years 
of work by a committee convened by 
the Rev. Wallace Little of Hespeler, 


Ont. 
An agreement of Affiliation with St. 


Andrew’s Hall at the Vancouver 
School of Theology was given ap- 
proval, in accordance with an instruc- 
tion from the 110th General 
Assembly. This ongoing affiliation of 
our Church with the Vancouver 
School of Theology (for the 
theological education of candidates for 
the Ministry of Word and Sacrament) 
was to be publicly acknowledged by 
the school at its convocation on May 
4 Dr. Alex Calder, Moderator of the 


110th General Assembly was to 
participate. 

A conference of Presbyterians who 
are serving as institutional chaplains 
across Canada is being planned for 
1987 and will be held in conjunction 
with the General Assembly. 

Like other boards and agencies of 
the General Assembly, the Board of 
Ministry must struggle with a 12.3 per 
cent reduction in its funding for 1985. 
The response of the Board has been 
to eliminate grants for continuing 
education for professional church 
workers for 1985; to reduce to two the 
number of guidance conferences to be 
held for ministerial candidates in 
1985; to eliminate ecumenical grants 
for 1985; to sharply lessen funds 
available for staff travel in 1985; and 
to greatly reduce financial support for 
the Order of Diaconal Ministries, 
especially funding for its Council’s 
biennial meeting. The board also has 
been unable to fill a support staff posi- 
tion which has been vacant since May, 
1984. 

The Board of Ministry is, never- 
theless, optimistic that it will be able 
to resume its full programme of sup- 
port and encouragement of the 
Church’s ministry in 1986. 


BCL holds annual 
meeting 

The Board of Congregational Life 
held its annual meeting, March 1-2, 
1985. The work of the Board over the 
past year was reviewed and much 
discussion centred around the budget 
constraints affecting BCL, along with 
the other Boards. In 1984 $15,000 
was paid out to Ecumenical coalitions 
with which our church co-operates in 
producing resources. In 1985 this 
amount will be reduced to $1,000. 
Last year the Board of Congregational 
Life spent $8,200 on resources 
development for Christian education 
and adult education. This year the 
amount will be $500. Because of the 
loss of income, the sum of $8,500 
which is normally spent to promote 
the General Assembly Budget was 
reduced to $1,000. The Board agreed 
to apply to the contingency fund of the 
church for an additional grant to pro- 
mote the General Assembly Budget. 
(A grant of $10,000 was subsequent- 


ly approved by the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Administrative Council.) 

The Board received a report from 
the Consultation on Church and Socie- 
ty calling for the establishment of a 
standing committee to be called 
‘‘Church and Society.’’ The Board 
agreed to work toward the establish- 
ment of such a committee by 
December 31, 1985. 

In response to the proposed report 
of the Evangelism Task Force of The 
Church Growth Committee, the Board 
agreed to support the report and work 
toward establishing a standing com- 
mittee of the Board of Congregational 
Life on Evangelism, through the 
negotiated realignment of the staff and 
resources of the Committee on Church 
Growth, by December 31, 1985. 

The Board of Congregational Life 
accepted the resignation of the Rev. 
Brant Loper, Associate Secretary for 
Lay Ministries and Education, and 
recorded the thanks of the Board to 
Mr. Loper for his nearly ten years of 
faithful service. 

The Board remains committed to 
the production of a new Book of Com- 
mon Order and other resources by 
1988-89 as mandated by the General 
Assembly. 

Work has begun and will continue 
in collaboration with other denomina- 
tions on the development of a new 
Church School Curriculum to be 
available by 1988. Two proposals are 
being explored, both indicating a high 
commitment to the Bible, and one 
especially to the Reformed tradition. 
Related to these plans is the firm goal 
of BCL to be involved in curriculum 
distribution as a means of supporting 
the proposed curriculum 
development. 


BWM holds annual 
meeting 


The Board of World Mission held 
its annual meeting in March, with 
discussion focused on how it would 
cope with a drastic budget cut for 
1985. The Board was told in February 
that its expected income for 1985 
would be $515,177 less than that ap- 
proved by the General Assembly in 
1984. After much serious debate, a 
compromise decision (which was 
reported to the Administrative Coun- 
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cil at its March meeting) was reached. 
**That the BWM Budget expenditures 
be reduced by $400,000 through 
$21,000 reduction in Administration, 
$268,600 in Canada Operations, 
$110,400 reduction in Overseas 
Relations.”’ 
“That the BWM advise the Ad- 
ministrative Council that we expect to 
overspend up to $115,000 in 1985.”’ 
What will be the practical conse- 
quences of this action which the BWM 
has taken? The following is excerpted 
from a letter sent to the presbyteries 
from the General Secretary of the 
Board of World Mission, the Rev. 
Chris Costerus. 
“1. No one currently financed from 
funds distributed by the Board will 
lose such support. In fact, no one, will 
lose his/her income because of the 
deficit. 
2. Certain work (at home and abroad) 
which would have been started and 
funded this year will have to wait un- 
til our income is more certain. We 


dare not begin work where we are not 
in a position to provide guarantees to 
those who would be needed to do the 
work. It did not seem right to us to 


begin something without any 
assurance that we could either con- 
tinue it or complete it. 

3. The work of The Board is extreme- 
ly personal. The major portion of the 
funds at our disposal, goes to pay 
stipends, housing, utilities and travel 
of persons, who are called to serve 
Jesus Christ under the auspices of the 
BWM. We have a duty to care for and 
help such persons carry out their mis- 
sionary tasks. 

4. The BWM depends, for its income, 
on the generosity, obedience and 
faithful stewardship of committed 
believers in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. If the members of the 
Church, in the many congregations 
and presbyteries, either cannot, or will 
not, contribute sacrificially to the 
General Assembly Budget, then the 
BWM, together with the other Boards 
and established agencies of the 
Church, will have to curtail what is 
being done. We hope and believe that 
in this instance we have acted careful- 
ly and wisely. We are also trusting 
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that you will recognize our need and 
will do something to ensure that such 
a thing will not only not happen again, 
but that the mission work of the 
Church will not be further handicap- 
ped. The Church that cuts back on its 
mission will die! This is a spiritual 
law! 

5. We have affirmed that we will take 
into 1986 a part of that short-fall in 
income from 1985. We have agreed 
to build into our anticipated 1986 in- 
come a deficit of $115,177. We felt 
that this would be less damaging to 
our accepted obligations in 1985. But 
if the revenue in 1985 does not, in 
fact, exceed the projection suggested 
in February of this year, then our 
work and responsibilities in 1986 will 


be seriously affected. It is our hope, . 


prayer, and expectation that the 
members of the Church, throughout 
the country, will respond positively to 
the call so that there will be no 
$115,177 deficit for us to face in 
1986. This means that each congrega- 
tion and each faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ will have to give more to the 
General Assembly Budget than was 
requested last fall. What is at stake is 
not simply a shortage of money, but 


our view of mission! 
What takes precedence — my own 


needs or the needs of others? When 
I say ‘others’ I mean precisely those 
to whom we preach the Gospel and 
bring the good news we have ex- 
perienced and appreciated. When 
there is “good tidings’ to share we dare 
not be selfish and keep it to ourselves. 
6. There are those who will ask what 
those at 50 Wynford Drive are doing 
about this financial problem? It is my 
belief that no persons should be laid 
off, or have his/her services ter- 
minated, simply because there is a 
financial shortage. For this reason we 
have appointed a committee to review 
what is being done by the members of 
the staff. If a decision is made that cer- 
tain tasks, functions and duties can no 
longer be funded, then action will 
have to be taken. It is not good to act 
in panic or in fear. Neither is it moral- 
ly acceptable to give in to what might 
be deemed crowd ‘clamour.’ Right ac- 
tion must be based on right reasons 
and we must never do what we 
perceive is the right thing to do but do 
it for the wrong reason.”’ 


CGIT appointment 


The National CGIT Association has 
a new Executive Director, Jean Day, 
following Fanshun Watts, who retired 
after eight years in the position. 

7 Asa girl, Mrs. } 
| Day was @ 
| member of CGIT- 
| at Eastminster 
United Church, 
Since | 
then she has been | 
involved in many 
aspects of CGIT 
life. She trained as a nurse at Toron- 
to Western Hospital and took post- 
graduate nursing studies before 
teaching nursing. Most recently she 
has been a public health nurse with the 
City of North York Public Health 
Unit. After completing a course in/ 
Christian Education at the Centre for 
Christian Studies and becoming a 
diaconal minister of the United 
Church, she served as a missionary 
nurse in Hong Kong, where she met 
her husband, the Rev. Alfred Day. 
When they returned to the pastorate 
in Ontario, Mrs. Day became active 
in the local church, the presbytery, 
and once again in CGIT. 

She comes to CGIT as it observes 
its 70th anniversary and International 
Youth Year. To celebrate, CGIT is 
holding a National Camp Council at 
Camp Brereto, Manitoba, and 12 
leadership events for senior girls and 
leaders to introduce them to newly- 
produced resources. The organization 
is also raising money (to be matched 
by CIDA) to fund a rural health cen- 
tre in Vellore, India. 


Trends in the churches 


(Evangelical Newsletter) — Church 
consultant Lyle Schaller identifies 
seven trends in what churches are do- 
ing these days in Cutting Edge, a 
Disciples of Christ newsletter (‘“Seven 
Trends Are Shaping Church Life’’). 

First, many churches are startin 
Christian day schools. Second, wor- 
shipers are showing denominational 
impartiality. In 1952, seven of eight 
members of major denominations in 
the U.S. had been born into that 
denomination. Now, ‘“‘the average 
Protestant church is finding that, out 
of its last 20 adult new members, thre 


ie former Catholics, six are transfer- 
‘ing from...another Protestant 
lenomination, three have had no 
yrevious church affiliation, and only 
sight are coming from a sister church 
of the same denomination.”’ 

Third, worshipers are shopping for 
yersonal needs. People are less apt to 
choose a church for, say, its children’s 
orogrammes, as for how it meets their 
own personal and spiritual needs. 
Fourth, there are more adult study 
groups, not only on Sunday mornings, 
but throughout the week. 

Fifth, there seems to be a move 
toward earlier worship services, 
especially among churches at the 
eastern end of their time zone. 
Schaller attributes this to the fact that 
people are sleeping less, greater com- 
petition for their Sunday time, and the 
National Football League. 

Sixth, churches are moving into 
cable television religion. Through 
local, low-power stations, churches 
are providing programming for their 
communities. Seventh, there has been 
some attention focused on faith 
development education, paralleling 
work by educational theorists on 
moral development. The United 
Methodist church, for instance, now 
offers adult curriculum based on this 
concept. 


Boesak cleared and 


reinstated 

(ESP) — South African theologian 
Allan Boesak, president of the World 
Alliance of Reformed 
Churches and a leading opponent of 
apartheid, has been cleared by a ring 
(regional unit) of the Dutch Reform- 
ed Mission Church (NGSK) following 
allegations of an extra-marital affair 
between him and Di Scott, a former 
employee of the South African Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Pending the 
ring’s decision, 
Boesak had been 
suspended as a 
NGSK_ minister. 
The decision 
followed two 
f evenings of what 
the South African 

church news agency ENS decsribed as 
_‘‘long and penetrating deliberations” 


and was reportedly approved by an 
overwhelming majority. Its effect is 
to lift the suspension and reinstate 
Boesak. It reportedly rejects as 
groundless and without foundation 
press allegations about the Scott- 
Boesak relationship. (Text of the deci- 
sion was to be released later.) 
Earlier this year, Boesak, married 
and a father of four, stated that he and 
Scott had been ‘’working very close- 
ly together over the past year’’ and 
that she had been ‘‘of invaluable sup- 
port for my work.’’ He spoke public- 
ly of a ‘‘relationship’’ between them, 
but did not elaborate on its nature. 


Churches mirror politics 


in Central America 

(RES NE) — According to a 
Religious News Service report 
authored by Dennis Smith, religion in 
Central America is rapidly becoming 
as volatile and polarized as Central 
American politics. The divisions af- 
fect both Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants, says Smith, who is co- 
ordinator of communication ministries 
for the Latin America Evangelical 
Centre for Pastoral Studies. However, 
while the divisions in Roman 
Catholicism, exemplified in regular 
confrontations between the 
Nicaraguan Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and some of the priests and other 
church members, have received con- 
siderable public attention, little has 
been said about the deep and troubl- 
ing divisions suffered by Protestants 
in the region. 

In Central America, Protestant 
means evangelical and sometimes fun- 
damentalist. There is no liberal Pro- 
testant tradition. The current conflict 
grows out of the classic division 
among evangelicals on social issues. 
Conservative evangelicals maintain 
that Christians should stick to 
evangelism and not become sidetrack- 
ed by trying to reform social struc- 
tures. Progressive evangelicals, 
discerning sin in oppressive social 
structures as well as in people, feel 
that Christians should tackle such cor- 
rupt structures. 

The division is no longer academic, 
but cuts deeply into the life of the Cen- 
tral American evangelical communi- 
ty. In recent years a deep and bitter 
schism has developed between pro- 
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gressives and conservatives. For ex- 
ample, in the Association of Costa 
Rican Bible Churches, one of the 
oldest and most respected evangelical 
denominations in the country, conser- 
vatives recently have been energetical- 
ly rooting out and expelling 
progressives. 

The main targets of the attack have 
been people connected with the local 
Seminario Biblico Latinamericana 
(SBL); conservatives have accused 
them of propagating liberation 
theology. SBL Professor of church 
history, Arturo Piedra, himself 
thrown out of his denomination, says 
about two dozen key church leaders 
and pastors have been forced to leave. 
Seven congregations have also left. 
According to Piedra, current divisions 
in both Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant circles express the same 
ideological conflict: “‘Doctrine...is us- 
ed as a pretext for an underlying 
economic and political struggle...In 
this new Inquisition, the church is 
defending a U.S.-dominated economic 
and political order.’’ 

The Costa Rican conflict is exacer- 
bated by the dominant influence of im- 


ported theology on Central American 
evangelicals. Most of the books and 
literature read by them have been 
from U.S. authors. Only in the last 
decade have regional theologians such 
as Orlando Costas, Plutarco Bonilla, 
Albert Barrientos and Antonio Nunez 
begun to develop 
evangelical theology. 


Scientist wins 
Templeton Prize 


Sir Alister Hardy, a distinguished 
British marine biologist, has been 
named the winner of the 1985 
Templeton Prize for Progress in 
Religion. 

Sir Alister, 89, was a leading 
marine biologist for fifty years. In 
1969 he founded the Religious Ex- 
perience Research Unit at Manchester 
College, Oxford. He is the author of 
several books beginning with Science 
and the Quest for God, which he 
wrote in 1951. He followed this some 
years later with Living Stream, which 
won the Yale University Lecomte du 
Nouy Foundation award and medal 
for ‘‘an outstanding work which is of 
particular interest for the spiritual lfe 
of our epoch.’”’ Sir Alister developed 
his ideas further in 1979 with the book 
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indigenous _ 


Kim Calvert, B.A. 
Christian Educator 
Leaside Presbyterian Church 


The Spiritual Nature of Man, in which 
he set out to convince intellectual 
sceptics that man’s religious feelings | 
are indeed part of his true nature. 

He is the 13th winner of the 
Templeton Prize, which was founded | 
by Presbyterian layman, John M. 
Templeton, to recognize those who 
have pioneered new ways of. 
understanding God. He was to be | 
presented with the £170,000 prize by 
Prince Phillip in a private ceremony © 
at Buckingham palace this month. 


; 
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Muslims burn churches 
in Nigeria 4 
(RES NE) — All Africa Press Ser- 
vice (APS) reports that fanatic 
Muslims have burned down 21 chur- 
ches in Northern Nigeria. To make 
matters worse, authorities have refus- 
ed to grant permits to rebuild the char- 
red buildings because many are “‘too” 
near a mosque.’’ Some Christians 
now have to walk long distances to at- 
tend services, and others must meet in. 
makeshift premises. Arson is believ- 
ed to be part of the ongoing Islamiza- 
tion process launched by a number of 
Arab countries in Black Africa. 
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One of the Church’s most important 
tasks is to produce Christian Educators 
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A NEW PREACHING GOWN was presented to Rev. Anne Yee, 
minister of Knox Church, Crieff, Ont. Pictured with her are: 
Clarence Awde, clerk of session; Muriel Mast of the Ladies’ Aid, 
and Gary Collins of the W.M.S. (far right). 


its 25th anniversary. Among the celebrations held was a 
homecoming weekend to which former founding-members were 
invited. Among the more than 100 guests were the well-known 
Canadian entertainer, and charter member of Strathcona, Gor- 
die Tapp and his wife, Helen. Mr. Tapp recalled the Sundays he 
took care of the nursery, when services were held in a school. 
From left to right are: Gordie Tapp, Mrs. Jane Appel, Mrs. Helen 
Tapp and Rev. Hugh Appel, minister of Strathcona. 


THIS YEAR marks the 75th anniversary of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Grand Falls, Nfld. One of the first events to recognize the occa- 
sion was the presentation of a Memorial Plaque on January 13. 
Mrs. Jean Cameron, who donated the plaque in memory of her 
brother, C.J. Bond, a longtime elder of the church, is pictured 
making the presentation to Rev. Pieter van Harten. 


STRATHCONA CHURCH, Burlington, Ont., recently celebrated 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


_. : _ 
NEW CHOIR GOWNS were presented to the congregation of 
Geneva Church, Chesley, Ont., on Jan. 20. The gowns were given 
by Roger Cumming in memory of his wife, Christena May, who 
passed away on Dec. 26, 1983. Pictured with the members of 
the choir are Mr. Cumming, Rev. Wm. Lennips and Mrs. Florence 
Bere, organist. 
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MRS. AGNES REID was presented with a W.M.S. Life Member- 
ship Certificate and Pin by the ladies of St. Peter’s Church, 
Madoc, Ont. She is pictured (third from left) holding her certificate 
while Mrs. Mary Trotter attaches the pin. On the far left is Mrs. 
Vera Hill, and on the right, Rev. George Beals. 


ON SUNDAY, DEC. 2, 1984, the congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ottawa, held a Service of Farewell in the old Church 
School Hall, which has since been demolished in preparation for 
a reconstruction programme being carried out in co-operation with 
the Bank of Canada. The church will have 7,000 sq. ft. and an 
organ chamber in a new 11-story office building being built ad- 
joining the historic sanctuary of St. Andrew’s. Reconstruction is 
expected to take two to three years. In the meantime, complete- 
ly refurbished quarters involving new offices, nursery, 
kindergarten, choir rooms, kitchen and washrooms have been 
completed under the sanctuary. These were formally opened and 
dedicated on that same Sunday. Pictured at the opening left to 
right, are: Dr. A.W. Currie, minister; Malcolm McLean, architect; 
Rev. Willard Pottinger, associate minister; William Burnside, 
contractor. 
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KNOX CHURCH, Cranbrook, B.C., celebrated a burning of the mortgage on Feb. 3. Rev. 
David Murphy of the Board of Congregational Life was present for the weekend and led 
a workshop on stewardship. Pictured in the back row from the left are: trustees G. Schalk, 
J. Russell and D. Ryneveld, and chairman of the board R. Bosel. In the front row are: 
Rev. D. Murphy, D. Frame (senior elder), B. Laine, Rev. J.B. Forsyth (minister of Knox) 
- and R. Shypitka (clerk of session). 


ANNIVERSARY 
35th — St. Andrew’s Church, Flin Flon, 
Man., May 5, (Rev. William Vanderstelt) 


ON SUNDAY, FEB. 3, Westminster Church, Ottawa, dedicated its library ‘‘to the Glory 
of God and in memory of Cathie Williams’’. Ms. Williams, a member of Westminster and 
former student at Ewart College, was a victim of multiple sclerosis. She was named 
Outstanding Young Woman of the Year in 1978 and received the Canadian Merit Award. 
The plaque on the library door reads ‘‘Cathie Williams whose faith and courage were 
an inspiration to all who knew her.”’ Pictured are: Dr. lan Pritchard, clerk of session; 
Rev. John Finlayson; Donna Williams, director of development at Westminster; Mrs. Chris 
MacDonald, librarian; and Mrs. Vickie Smith, a close friend of Cathie Williams. 
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The congregation of St. Giles Church, 
Ottawa, celebrated its 60th anniversary, — 
Feb. 3-4. The guest preacher for the an- — 
niversary service was Dr. Donald N. 
MacMillan, who was minister at Kenyan 
Church, Dunvegan, Ont., for 24 years 
and until his retirement, professor and 
acting principal at The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal. He and his wife, Jean, 
a member of St. Giles before their mar- 
riage, the Rev. Graham Kennedy, 
Moderator of the Ottawa Presbytery, and 
his wife were among the guests at the an- 
niversary dinner. 


A SERVICE OF DEDICATION for the new 


Church building for Chedoke Church, 
Hamilton, Ont., was conducted by the 
Presbytery of Hamilton on Jan. 13. 
Several people participated in the service, 
among them the Moderator of the 
Presbytery, Rev. James Weir, the 
Moderator of the Synod of Hamilton and 
London, Rev. Donald Herbison, Dr. 
Robert MacMillan, general manager of 
the Presbyterian Church Building Cor- 
poration, and Rev. J. Calvin Elder, direc- 
tor of Church Extension for The 
Presbyterian Church of Canada. New 
sanctuary furnishings were dedicated, in- 
cluding a communion table, pulpit (given 
by William and Isabella Welsh and James 
and Elizabeth Wallace in memory of their 
parents), lectern (in memory of James 
‘‘Bud”’ Taylor) and lectern Bible (the gift 
of Chedoke’s sister congregation, 
Strathcona Church, Burlington, Ont.). An 
informal fellowship followed with 
refreshments provided by the ladies of the 
church. Greetings were extended from 
the moderators, from Rev. Bill Petherick 
of St. Andrew’s United Church on behalf 
of other local churches, and Mayor Bob 
Morrow of Hamilton on behalf of the city. 
Pictured as they prepare to enter the 
sanctuary are Rev. Leslie R. Renault, 
minister of Chedoke (left) and Rev. James 
Weir, Moderator of the Presbytery. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew's 
Church, Lethbridge, Alta., observed the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion on Jan. 
6, to begin celebrations for 100 years of 
Presbyterian Witness in Southern Alber- 
ta. Pictured reading the scriptures is 
Mayor Andrew Anderson of Lethbridge, 
who was invited to join in the celebrations 
as 1985 also marks the centennial of the 
city. Rev. D’Arcy Lade of St. Andrew’s is 
seated to Mr. Anderson’s right. The 
mayor, MLA John Gogo, and their wives, 
were among those seated at the head 
table at a luncheon which followed the 
service. 


A STAINED GLASS WINDOW was 
dedicated at Paterson Memorial Church, 
Sarnia, Ont. The window was given in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. R.B. James, 
charter members of the congregation, by 
their daughter and son-in-law, Bernice 
and Jack Keough. 


The Rev. David Cooper has been in- 
vited by McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago to deliver a lecture 
on his article ‘‘The Theology of Image 
in Eastern Orthodoxy and John Calvin,”’ 
which appeared in the Scottish Journal 
of Theology in 1982. Mr. Cooper’s lec- 
ture will be given on May 21, under the 
auspices of the Rev. Prof. Donald 
Wardlaw of the Seminary’s department 
of Preaching and Worship. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. David’s Church, Winnipeg, Man., held a burning of the 
primary mortgage on the church building on Sunday, Feb. 3. Guest preacher at the wor- 
ship service was Rev. M.S. McLean. This was followed by the Annual Luncheon Meeting. 
Pictured, left to right, are: James R. Donaldson, clerk of session; Rev. McLean; Isabel 
Murray, Jean Bradley, Glen Bradley — three founding members; and Rev. Neville W.B. 


Phills, minister of St. David’s. 
Photo: Evans Photo 
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VAIS, REV. DR. CHRISTOS, 86, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died in his home in 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 11, 1985. 

Dr. Vais was born in Greece: he studied 
theology at the School of Religion in Athens, — 
Greece, from where he graduated on May — 
31, 1929. In 1938 he came to Boston, 
Mass., to take post-graduate work at An- 
dover Newton Theological School; he 
received his B.D. degree on June 7, 1939, 
and thereafter was ordained by the Con- { 
gregational Church in the U.S.A. On June_ 
4, 1953, he received his Doctor of Theology 
degree from the American Divinity School,” 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Vais served the Greek ee a 
Church in Greece prior to emigrating ia 
Canada in 1948. He served The Presbyterian _ 
Church in Canada for eleven years at 
Lochwinnock, Braeside, Stewartville and_ 
White Lake, Ont.; Knox Church, 
Bracebridge, Ont.; and St. Andrew's” 
Church, St. Catharines, Ont. In 1959 he 
moved to the Synod of Illinois where he: 
served within the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. until his retirement 
in 1966. Since his retirement, Dr. Vais kas _ 
written 15 books and booklets in both Greek 
and English, including commentaries on the” 
books of the Bible. 

Dr. Vais is survived by his widow, his” 
son the Rev. George C. Vais, minister at 
Westwood Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg, , 
Manitoba, since 1972; Timothy Vais, a 
teacher in Toronto, Ont.; and Rev. Dr. Vel 
Vais, senior minister at Clen- Mood 
Presbyterian Church, New Castle, Penn. ‘| 
nine grandchildren, and one great grand~ 
child. 

ADAM, GEORGE A., 84, elder for many years. 
at St. John’s Church, Cornwall, Ont., | 
March Ist. | 

ADAMS, LEWIS HENRY, 75, elder at 

Langley Presbyterian Church, Langley, | 
B.C., who for the past three years has spent | 
hundreds of hours doing carpentry work in| 
the new church at Langley, Feb. 14. 

ANDERSON, ST. KILDA McKAY McLEAN, 
member of Duff's Presbyterian Church, 
Puslinch, Ont., Dec. 26, 1984. 

ANDREWS, MRS. JANET, member of First 
Church, Seaforth, Ont., Past President of 
Ladies Aid Auxiliary and life member of 
W.M.S., March 6. 

BROOKS, MRS. MARY, 99, longtime member 
of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., for many 
years dedicated worker in the Women’s 
Association and the Women’s Missionary 
Society Group, Jan. 31. 

CAMERON, MRS. KATHRINE, represen- 
tative elder and longtime member of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Barrie, member of 
Women’s Auxiliary for many years, Feb. 
24. 


CAMERON, MRS. CALVIN (LYDIA), 81; 
lifelong member of Knox Church, Cran; 
brook, Ont., Nov. 20, 1984. 

COCKBURN, MRS. JOHN M. (CHRISTINE) 
member of Duff's Presbyterian Church 
Puslinch, Ont., Jan. 20. 

DENNISTON, WALTER WILLIAM, eldei 
since 1979 of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont. 
Chairman of the Finance & Maintenance 
Committee, Trustee, and longtime member 


Feb. 24. 

DOUGALL, MRS. BLANCHE, 71, member 
of Caven Church, Exeter; for many years, 
organist at Carmel Church, Hensall, Ont., 
member of W.M.S., Dec. 17, 1984. 

FAIR, CHISTOPHER, 83, member and former 

choir member of St. Andrew's Church, 
Pickering, Ont., March 21. 

GISBY, SAMSON, longtime member and 
former junior choir leader of Limehouse 
Presbyterian Church, Limehouse, Ont., 
World War | veteran, Oct. 21, 1984. 

GRAHAM, DOUGLAS, 86, elder and lifelong 

member of South Kinloss Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Feb. 8. 

HAWKE, MRS. WILLIAM (MARIE), 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Cold- 
water, Ont. 

HOLMAN, JOHN EDWIN, member of Knox 
Church, Oakville and for many years an 
elder at Dixie Road Church, Mississauga, 
Ont., March 16. 

MARSHALL, ANDREW COCKBURN, 86, 
member of First Presbyterian Church, 
Regina, Sask., March 11. 

McCUTCHEON, JAMES, 80, longtime elder 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., 
Feb: 15; 

MILLER, MISS Z. MAY, 98, longest serving 
and oldest member of Chippawa 
Presbyterian Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Nov. 15, 1984. 

SALLOWS, MRS. EBY (MYRTLE), longtime 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Col- 
dwater, Ont. 

SIRVAGE, MRS. LENA M.., 51, elder at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Chesterfield, Ont., as the 
result of a motor vehicle accident died on 
Feb. 8. 

SPEERIN, MRS. BRUCE (EMMA), longtime 
member of St. Andrew's Church, Col- 
dwater, Ont., and former member of Ladies 
Aid, Jan. 26. 

WARD, ROBERT OGILVY, elder for 23 years 
of Central Church, Vancouver, B.C., Nov. 
26, 1984. 

WESTERBY, MRS. LORRAINE, member of 
St. Mark’s Church, Malton, Ont., choir 
member, active in Women of the Church, 
and kept the records of givings for the 
church school, Feb. 9. 

WHITSON, MRS. GRACE, 89, longtime 
member and Sunday School teacher at Knox 
Church, Sylvania, Sask., life member of 
W.M.S. (W.D.); member and president of 
the W.M.S. and was a substitute mother to 
many student ministers on the mission field 
over many years; she died in Prince Albert, 
Sask., where she had resided for the last 15 
years, on Dec. 20, 1984. 

WISEMAN, A. COLIN, 66, longtime member 
and elder, Clerk of Session, member of the 
Board of Managers and Sunday School 
Superintendent of Knox Centre Road 
Church, Sarnia Presbytery, Ont., Sept. 29, 


1984. 
O 


The Presbyterian Record 
can keep you informed. 
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TRANSITION 


INDUCTIONS 
Austen, Rev. Fred, Bramalea, 
Church, Ont., Feb. 28. 
Taylor, Rev. Roy A., Paisley, Westminster, and 
Glammis, St. Paul’s, Ont., Feb. 27. 


St. Paul’s 


RECOGNITIONS 
Gaskin, Rev. Mark B., Alberton Presbyterian 
Church and West Point Presbyterian 
Church, P.E.I., Sept. 25, 1984. 
MacFadyen, Mrs. Cheryl, as Pastoral Assistant 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont., 
March 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 672. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 

Halifax, Knox Church, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 4 Pinehill Road, Dartmouth, 
N.S., B3A 2E6. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mark 
McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, N.S., BOK 
1RO. 

Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoial charge, 
Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat Rose, 
Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box’2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
NIBoy ELBIBZ12 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Athlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

Baie d’Urfé, St. Giles Church, Que., Rev. 
David Howes, 79 St. George St., Beauhar- 
nois, Que., JON 1Y9. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 
Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont. K7V 1R8. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church, and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.W. 
Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont., KIP 
5N9. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 
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Transition 
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Winchester, St. Paul’s Church and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank De 
Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., LOK 1A0. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Int. Mod. 
designate: Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 Edith 
Street, Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1 (effec- 
tive 1st September). 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, Ont., 
Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 McKeown Ave., 
North Bay, Ont., PIB 7N8. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M I1T4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Chair- 
man, Vacancy Committee: Rev. James A. 
Thomson, Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont., 
POB 1C0. 


WORLD HOME BIBLE LEAGUE OF CANADA 


Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W. Rod 
Lewis, 165 Spencer Road, Oakville, Ont., 
L6L 3X3. 

Newmarket, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Alex MacDonald, P.O. Box 411, Aurora, 
Ont. L4G3E 

Stirling, St. Andrew’s, and West Huntington, 
St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. George Beals, 
P.O. Box 443, Madoc, Ont., KOK 2KO. 


Sudbury, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ian K. | 


Johnston, 1114 Auger Ave., Sudbury, Ont., 
P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, 
Ont., LOC 1KO. 4 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 129, 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, Thamesville, 
Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Dunnville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., L3K 5N7. 

Sarnia, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. Thomas 
A. Rodger, 120 S. Russell Street, Sarnia, 
Ont. JN7T Sit. 

Southampton, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Hugh L. Nugent, Box 208, Ripley, Ont., 
NOG 2R0. 


REQUIRES FULLTIME REPRESENTATIVE 


To promote its international and Canadian scripture distribution projects. 


If you want to be involved in this strategic ministry reaching people with God’s Word contact: 


Mr. John Vander Boom — Director 


Box 524, Station A, Weston, Ont. M9N 3N3 


Telephone: (416) 741-2140. 


ZION PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITED CHURCH 
CHETWYND, B.C. 
seeks to employ a retired minister on 
a part-time basis. Contact the Clerk of 
Session: Mr. Ian Campbell, Box 1089, 
Chetwynd, B.C. 
(604) 788-9313. 


THE TORONTO SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
requires an Assistant Director for Continuing 
Education. This is a full-time administrative 
position involving co-ordination of all TST pro- 
grammes in Continuing Education and ad- 
ministration of the Summer School in 
Theology. 
To commence September 1, 1985. 
Salary negotiable. 
Requests for further information and applica- 
tions to: Dr, lain G. Nicol 

Director 

Toronto School of Theolog 

47 Queen’s Park Crescent Bast 
M5S 2C3 


Toronto, Ont. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
requires a District Secretary who is Biblical- 
ly motivated, and genuinely ecumenical. Ap- 


plicants for the position opening July 1, 1985 
should write to: The General Secretary, 10 
Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario, M4A 2S4. 
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A new position at The Scott Mission. The 
successful candidate will be responsible for 
research, development, direction and co- 
ordination of programs at The Scott Mission. 
This position requires a person who is mature, 
and with experience in Christian social ser- 
vices. He/She will have had administrative ex- 
perience and preference will be given to the 
holder of a graduate degree in Theology, 
Social Work or Psychology. Reply to: A. 
Ziedman, Executive Director, The Scott 
Mission, 502 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario, M5S 2H1. 


Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Fredericton, N.B., is 
seeking the services of a member 
of the Diaconal Ministry, or in- 
terested Christian individual. 
Duties would include assisting in 
pastoral work with special em- 
phasis in the areas of Christian 
Education, Visitation and Program 
Development, with  post- 
secondary religious education. 

Applications may be sent to: 


Clerk of Session 
Saint Andrew’s Church 


512 Charlotte Street 
Fredericton, N.B., ESB 1M2 


Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. } 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise. 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. q 

Tara, Knox Church, Allenford, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Lennips, Box 609, 
Chesley, Ont, NOG 1L0. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George Gif 
Vais, 197 Browning Bivd., Winnipeg, | 
Man., R3K OLI. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce | 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., RO {| 
0X0. ; 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox | 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- | 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4, | 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev 
Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow Road, Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. 


| 


‘ 
{ 


Synod of Saskatchewan } 
North Battleford, St. Andrew’s Church and 
Sandwith, Christ Church, Sask., Dr.) 
Michael Tai, 1302 - 33rd Street W.., Saskal 


toon, Sask., S7L OW9. h| 


Synod of Alberta 2 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wains 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, Ed 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’ 5 Church Alta., Rev. c.AN 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., TOM 1TO. 

Grande Prairie, Forbes Church, Alta., Revi 
George Malcolm, Box 1442, Chetwynd, 
B.G., VOC -1J0, A 

Synod of British Columbia | 

Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Ken 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 1791 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR 3Z3. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 
Presbytery of Pictou: 
Mr. Cecil S. Brown, 
206 Albert Street, 
New Glasgow, N.S., 
B2H 3V5. 


Presbytery of Miramichi: 

Rev. Geoffrey Howard, 
R. #1, 

Harcourt, N.B., 

EOA ITO. 

(506) 785-4383 


Presbytery of Quebec: 
Mrs. Rona Findlay, 
44 Albert Street, 
Scotstown, Quebec, 
JOB 3B0. 


Presbytery of Algoma & North Bay: 
Rev. Gordon Beaton, 

134 Brock Street, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 

P6A 3B5 

(C) (705) 254-2920 

(R) (705) 949-5576 


| Resurrection is an ongoing reality. 
Or at least it is meant to be. Easter 
celebrations should be occurring 
-egularly (or perhaps irregularly — it 
's so difficult to pin down the Holy 
Spirit to specific times and places) 
decause men and women are experi- 
encing a newness of life, a fresh start; 
decause they are able to walk from the 
tomb of deathlike despair and find life; 
because they are able to discover that 
though the daily merry-go-round often 
isn’t all that merry, their lives can ac- 
tually have meaning and significance. 
Can you imagine what it might have 
been like in and around that first 
Easter? Imagine: you are one of the 
Jesus followers. You are drowning in 
despondency. Your Lord has died, 
and with him, all your hopes and 
dreams. 

_ That was no fake, pretend death. 
You helped take his body down from 
the tree. You assisted in placing it so 
carefully in the tomb. He was dead. 
Period. 

Someone comes to your door and 
knocks gently. You know him and let 
him in. ‘‘Listen,’’ he says, ‘“‘believe 
it or not, but it’s a fact! Jesus is alive! 
He has risen from the dead! How do 
I know? I saw him! With my own 
Byes!”’ 

And then it happened. A few days 
later you are with some of your fellow 
believers. Suddenly, without fanfare 
or warning, Jesus is right beside you. 
And he speaks. It can’t be a ghost 
because ghosts don’t talk. ‘‘Peace,”’ 
he said. It was all he needed to say. 
You knew it. You felt it. Alive! 

The elements were all there to make 
up a sure-fire incredible drama — sur- 
prise, doubts, questioning, ordinary 
people, convictions, new hopes, new 
life, new men, new women. What 


| { was real. It is real now, in 1985. 

The resurrection is more than a history lesson. It is more than a 
yarticular happening at a point in time — an occasion that should be studied 
yy the church at least once a year, preferably in the spring. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Resurrection — then and now 
or Easter a month later 


Read 
Luke 24: 36-48 


more could you want? Small wonder 
that to this day the drama continues to 
excite and intrigue people. 

To this day, to right now; May, 
1985. 

Newly born Easter people are still 
an amazing surprise, not only to 
themselves but also to those who knew 
them ... before. 

The change can be something 
bordering on the miraculous — new 
attitudes, new insights, new resolve. 
In short, a new person. 

‘‘T can’t believe it.”’ It’s a stock ex- 
pression, a standard comment. Some 
people just can’t appreciate the fact 
that God continues to work in the lives 
of 1985 people. 

It defies description. It can’t be 


tabulated properly in a card file system 
and it can’t be put into a word 
processor. 

There are still doubters. Thomas 
was one of the first. They need 
proof; concrete actual proof, 
something they can see and touch and 
feel, something they can _ hold, 
something they can examine, perhaps 
even under a microscope. 

Ordinary people? Yes, extra- 
ordinary happenings can occur for 
Tom down the street and Mary who 
lives next door. They too have access 
to the remarkable transforming power 
of God. 

Convictions? Yes, when men and 
women realize that the Spirit has been 
at work in them, they become utterly 
convinced of the presence and power 
of God. That’s what made the Church 
a presence to be reckoned with in 
those early days. It’s the same today; 
convinced men and women, going 
about their daily tasks with a certain 
joy and freedom, a sense of direction 
and purpose that will cause at least 
some people to sit up and take notice. 
The fact that God is working through 
them doesn’t make it any easier or bet- 
ter for them, it only makes them feel 
very responsible. 

New hopes, new life, new men and 
women — the Easter people of 1985. 
May their numbers include all of us, 
because we know that not only was the 
first Easter a once and for all happen- 
ing, but it is also something that con- 
tinues to happen — in people’s lives 
— everyday. 


Fee us O Lord, when we 
act like people living on the 


before side of Easter. We are half 
alive, weak in our resolve, somewhat 
deadly in our pessimism, hoping for 
nothing and expecting very little. 
Open the door of our thinking, 
spark our nerve centre and excite us 
with new life. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 
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A REPORD 
TO OUR SHAREHOLDERS 


Perhaps you don't think of yourself as a shareholder in the enterprise 
that is The Presbyterian Record. It may be especially hard to do 
so if this magazine arrives each month without your having had to 
lift a finger or write a cheque to get it. If that zs the case, it means 
that others in your Presbyterian congregation have spent time and 


) 


money on your behalf. “Why? 


’ you may say. ‘I didn’t ask them to. 


ie) 


Maybe you didn’t and maybe you weren’t able to attend the Annual 
Congregational Meeting when your congregation decided to adopt 
something called the Every Home Plan. In brief, that plan provides 
a lower, group subscription rate if 80 per cent of your households 


arem enrolled, = Somsomepedy 
thought that you should get it, 
even that you might, now and 
then, find something in it of in- 
terest. Someone assumed that 
you shared a conviction that The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
includes, but is much more than, 
your local building and the peo- 
ple who worship therein. Some- 
one assumed that you would 
agree that people seek to be in- 
formed on matters important to 
them, and that the life and work 
of The Presbyterian Church did, 
indeed, matter to you. Since The 
Presbyterian Record is the na- 
HOondly yimacazinece ois | ie 
PresbyterianeGhurch (nana: 
you were signed up. 

Perhaps that someone was 
wrong. It could be that you are 
among those who “‘don’t read.” 
Barring physical disability or 
unavoidably incomplete educa- 
tion, is that really possible? Sure- 
ly most Presbyterians look at the 
Biblesiromima tines tomiiince sored 
hymn book. Surely a glance or 
(WO sm OlVcllen Ome llcm local 
newspaper. It is The Record’s 
task to explore the relationship 
between the truths of scripture 
and the understanding, insights, 
GiiiCulties =a is piration, s*thiat 
Presbyterians draw from these 
truths in order to apply them to 


(he News= athaveatiecrsmt oer 
lives. 

It could be that you are a die- 
hard free market enthusiast, un- 
shakeable in your conviction that 
“those who want it should pay 
for it hat -arransetnentsisea 
possible option. By getting rid of 
the Every Home Plan, The 
Record might lose up to 30,000 
subscribers, but if it then charg- 
ed an individual rate of from ten 
to twelve dollars a year, it would 
be in the same position financial- 
ly it is now. Do we have that 
many who would pay what is, 
aitete alle a iotexorpnant 
Subscription, tatcefomecieven 
issues a year? Who knows? 
Possibly. But that would not 
fulitisthesintentor-nope othe 
church when, “yCarsm Agent 
established the Every Home 
Plan. It isa safe assumption that 
each copy Of a magazine isitcad: 
at least in part, by more than two 
people. Given our present ‘cir 
culations thats means sthateie 
number of people who at least 
look at the magazine approaches 
the sum of our entire communi- 
cant membership! To revert to 
an individual subscription rate 
alone would seriously weaken 
the main communication link 
between Canadian Presbyterians. 


It could be that at one tim 
you read something in Th 
Record that displeased you an 
you ceased reading, or wantin 
it. I suggest that you sample 
couple of copies again. Th 
Record is committed to a poli¢ 
of giving expression to the vari 
ty of opinion that exists withi 
our denomination. Over time 
there is something for virtual 
everybody. Finally, it may@ 
that your congregation feels th: 
it can’t afford to sustain & 
plan....can’t afford to maintai 
the link with the national chure 
on a congregational scale. 
realize that this may be a real di 
ficulty. Even with the best intel 
some things can’t be accomplis 
ed. If you can answer the qué 
tion “‘Can we afford tom 
without The Record?” in the 
firmative, then please” geu 
touch with us before making tl 
final decision and please let 
help you in making the effort] 
keep those individuals who wi 
continue to want the magazil 
on our list. | 

One final note. The Recof 
finished the year with a mode 
balance. For four years it has n 
cost the Budget funds a cef 
With your help this happy sit 
tion can continue. Without yo 
help, there could be one md 
demand on already over-tax 
financial resources — money f 
grants, continuing educati 
programmes ...perhaps for yo 
congregation, and less for t 
work of the church abroad. 


James Ross Dic 
Edit 
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Guelph, Ontario — Site of the 111th General Assembly 
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eturning from a holiday is always something of a 
let-down. There is an enormous stack of mail to 


deal with, most of it junk, and countless other details of 


existence that have continued to unravel in our absence. 
The Record was in my Saturday morning mail after three 
weeks away, and as I read it, I resolved to write about 
my trip. My ‘vacation’ was not really that, as we nor- 
mally understand the word. I spent two weeks in Ecuador, 
rose every morning at 5:30, had a cold shower, 
breakfasted at 6:00 and was at work by 7:30, had 15 
minutes for lunch on a good day, finish- 
ed work at 4:30, back to camp, perhaps 
by 5:30, for another cold shower if I 
wished, dinner at 6:00, and many even- 
ings was in bed by 8:30. Perhaps if I 
begin at the beginning, I can make it 
sound like a positive experience. 

Sixteen years ago Dr. Douglas 
Harper, a Toronto opthalmologist, join- 
ed the first eye clinic that the Christian 
Medical Society took to Honduras. The 
following year he was asked to direct 
the winter eye clinic for CMS, and he’s 
been doing it ever since. Physicians, op- 
tometrists and auxiliary personnel were 
recruited to give two weeks of their pro- 
fessional time, to pay their own way, 
and in many cases to donate supplies, 
to run an ophthalmology clinic in an 
area where that care was badly need- 
ed. From very small groups, these 
clinics have grown unrecognizably in 
size, although their philosophy remains 
unchanged. Every January, Canadians 
(under the auspices of the Evangelical Medical Mis- 
sionaries’ Aid Society), and Americans (under CMS) 
foregather in Miami to set off for a selected spot in the 
Caribbean, Central or South America to run a two-week 
clinic. 

This year we made our second trip to Ecuador. All year, 
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eyeglasses are collected and sorted and shipped to the 
Dominican Republic, where they are catalogued and 
stored in readiness. We also wrap packs of towels, gowns 
and sheets for the operating room. These will be steriliz- 
ed on donated time, and taken with us in the one hundred 
or so pieces of luggage that contain medical supplies. I 
suspect that the baggage handlers and customs people at 
Pearson International Airport know us a great deal better 
than the public.at large! There were nearly 140 people 
on this trip; Canadians and Americans in a 2:3 ratio. We 


Sometimes at the end of the day, a few patients were examined in the clinic area 
so that the patients for the minor procedures room could be dealt with more quickl 


met the American members of the group in Miami Air- | 
port, and the scene was reminiscent of any camp reunion 
— much squealing and hugging and catching up of news. 
We flew to Quito, the capital of Ecuador, and from | 
there to Porto Viejo in Manabi Province, where our clinic 
was held. Manabi is the most popular province in 


icuador, and no one had any doubts about the size of the 
atient population that would be waiting for us. We were 
ioused in a lovely camp, about three-quarters of an hour 
rom Porto Viejo, run by an American missionary who 
1as lived in Ecuador for 42 years. He interpreted his con- 
‘ribution to our efforts as a responsibility to keep us as 
vell-fed, happy and as healthy as was possible, the bet- 
er to do our jobs. He was very successful, and can cer- 
‘ainly take some credit for our successes. 

Tickets for the clinic were distributed by local chur- 
ches, and patients lined up to be seen. They came first 
through Registration, where they received the all- 
important piece of paper which was the passport through 
the clinic. Vision was tested in Visual Acuity, and then 
doctors in Screening decided whether patients should be 
refracted and fitted with glasses, sent to Clinic because 
of some eye pathology, or given the good news that their 
‘eyes were fine and sent home. Bottles of ‘artificial tears’ 
Bronsmedicated eye drops) are a great help in that case, 


‘sun and dust are a real problem, and a person who has 
‘stood in line in the sun for hours needs some reward for 
his efforts. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the personnel are general 
helpers; they work in crowd control, the front line of the 
clinic, or as general porters and facilitators. They help 
in Visual Acuity, in sorting glasses, or are taught to do 
myriad specific jobs. This year my 16-year-old son ac- 
‘companied me, and to have shared those two weeks with 
him is a real treasure. We need large numbers of Spanish 
interpreters, and in many ways theirs is the hardest job. 
They have the responsibility of presenting information to 
‘the patients, and often it’s not what they want to hear. 
They have to soften the blows, deal with the emotion, and 
convince them that ‘‘nothing more’’ truly means nothing 
“more. The nurse who supervises the Clinic area, who is 
fluent in Spanish, told the doctors this year that she wishes 
they wouldn’t implant intra-ocular lenses during cataract 
surgery. It’s almost impossible to convince a patient that 
because the doctor has put a lens into his eye, he doesn’t 
need glasses. Glasses are a familiar talisman, and an intra- 
ocular lens must have overtones almost of black magic. 
In addition, it frequently takes several weeks post- 
operatively before the vision clears completely, and so 
their belief in what we tell them is a real act of faith. 

We keep faithful statistics, and are able to report that 
this year we saw 9,640 patients, distributed 7,314 pairs 
of glasses, did 349 surgical procedures and fitted 76 ar- 
tificial eyes. But statistics are dangerous; the caring that 
we demonstrate to each patient is more important than 
numbers, and it can’t be sacrificed to them. We all try 
to ensure that quality and compassion are not lost, but 
we are fallible, hot, tired, dirty and thirsty, and I know 
there were times when I not only felt impatience, but 
showed it. 

Why do people choose to spend two weeks a year in 
this way, and in some cases for more than 10 consecutive 
years? For me the trip is an act of brotherhood on several 
levels. I meet people from all over North America, work 
with them in very intense and sometimes difficult situa- 

tions, and make deep and important friendships. Sharing 


that monumental job takes us all beyond the superficial, 
and enriches us proportionately. Then in turn we can 
demonstrate a kind of caring to our patients — people we 
will never know personally — with whom, in many cases, 
we can’t communicate, and with whom we certainly share 
no details of lifestyle. The group’s goal is to demonstrate 
a Christian witness through our work, and that stays 
before us even in the face of our frequent inability to do 
anything medical. 

One of the commitments that many of us make is to 
show our pictures to interested groups at home, and to 
share with them the work that we do arid the ways in which 
they can help. There are as many levels of help as there 
are people to offer them. You can save your old eyeglasses 
for us. We prefer them to be unbroken, but I was 
presented with a pair on this trip that told a real story. 
The lenses were so scratched that they were opaque, there 
was a thick line of glue around each lens to hold it in the 
frame, one temple was gone completely and had been 
replaced by a piece of bent wire, and a dirty piece of string 
tied from the remaining temple to the wire kept them safe. 
I found them on our clinic floor, but I believe they were 
surrendered only when the owner knew beyond a doubt 
that he would get a replacement pair. When North 
Americans tell me that their glasses are scratched and 
therefore of no value, I plan to describe these glasses. 

You can be aware of this work and-support us with your 
thoughts and prayers. If you want to do more than that, 
you can come to a work party and learn about sorting 
glasses — more glasses than you can believe exist! Many 
of the regulars at these work parties are people who, for 
one reason or another, are not able to go on the trips and 
choose to make a contribution of time on the spot. And 
of course you can offer financial support — there is always 
more work to do than money to fund it. But-mostly we 
need your awareness — you might be the instrument 
through which someone gave us a pair of glasses or two 
weeks of time because you had the information that was 
necessary. 

The public sees these efforts as unselfish, but since I 
love the trips and get such pleasure from them, I 
sometimes feel like a hypocrite. My motives could be con- 
strued as selfish rather than the reverse. But the thrill of 
participating in the miracle of brotherhood and of restor- 
ing sight to the blind is beyond words, and you can in- 
volve yourself on any level that you wish. Oo 


For more information about medical missions: contact E.M.M.A.:S., 
P.O. Box 1180, Campbellford, Ontario, KOL 1L0. 


Jocelyn Whitwell is a registered nurse and 
works at Toronto Western Hospital. Also, she 
is an elder at Glebe Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Jesus at General Assembly 


\ \ ] ould Jesus be comfortable at General Assembly? That’s one of those 
unsophisticated and theologically immature questions, reminiscent of 

‘If Jesus Came To Your House...’’ plaques made at summer camp and the lethal- 
ly earnest pleas of certain Christians whose self-perceived task it is to pry Christ 
back into the world and assorted facets of the world’s life, as if he has abdicated, 


or has become ‘lost’ again. 


In common with all other branches 
of Christ’s Church, we invoke his 
presence and the guidance of the Ho- 
ly Spirit at the outset of most of our 
gatherings, not the least of them be- 
ing General Assembly. And we trust 
in his promise that ““Wherever two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’’ Sometimes I take a purely 
literal interpretation of that verse and 
conclude that beyond two or three, 
nothing is guaranteed. I am not sup- 
ported in this interpretation by the 
weight of Christian scholarship 
however, and yielding under the 
pressure of that weight, conclude that, 
yes, he could be present in the midst 
of two or three hundred. So I shall 
persist in asking my obnoxious ques- 
tion — would Jesus feel comfortable 
at a General Assembly? 

At this point it becomes easy to ‘set 
up’ the restrictions imposed by 
organization; to make them easy 
targets for ridicule. For example, the 
‘simplicity’ of the gospels or, less ac- 
curately, of the early church, can be 
contrasted with The Book of Forms (a 
sort of procedural survival manual, 
for those of you who may never have 
seen a copy). It is an easy thing to 
point out that the woman who bathed 
Christ’s feet with precious, perfum- 
ed ointment would not have been 
allowed to do so under the guidelines 
prevailing at General Assembly, since 
all projects involving the expenditure 
of funds must be referred to the Ad- 
ministrative Council. 

Easy it is too, to complain that 
General Assemblies are spiritually 
sterile. In the eight Assemblies that 
I’ve covered as Editor, I have never 
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boredom and 
challenge - 
a mixed bag 


necessary to 
“getting on 
with it”’ 


failed to hear some expression of 
disappointment that more time wasn’t 
given over to prayer, praise, 
preaching — singly or in combination. 
Every year someone is surprised and 
distressed that there are differences of 
opinion within the church and that 
people are sometimes given to ex- 
pressing them. The imaginary peace 
of the first century church is usually 
invoked. Every year people are over- 
come with astonishment that the an- 
nual meeting of the highest court of 
a church of over 1,000 congregations, 
a budget of $7,500,000 and 35 or so 
reports from boards or committees, 
should have to deal with so 
much....business. That there are rules 
under which this business is conducted 
is a supplementary shock to still 
others...those who have never been 
there when the rules break down and 
time stands still like a needle stuck in 
the groove of a most tedious record. 

We lay too much of a burden on 


4 
f 
General Assembly. In an over 


committed church, with more 
meetings than Pearson International 
Airport at Christmas time, we look to 
Assembly to tie up all the loose ends, 
to divert the difficult problems and to 
send us away singing, morale restored 
for another year. 

The Holy Spirit doesn’t a 
telegraph his presence with a warm 
feeling, a flash of instant harmony and 
a faintly heard choir humming the 
chorus to the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. I believe that the Spi 
moves even, and sometimes especial 
ly, in the heat of debate. The churc! 
can’t call up fresh visions daily, 
even yearly (though it often thinks 1 
can) and must sometimes rest conte 
in the task of laying one brick upo 
another. 

Theology and administration are no 
mutually exclusive, though often a 
odds. We need a theology of ad 
ministration. The church has bee 
rendered schizophrenic by trying to bi 
business-like on the one hand, bu 
spiritually faithful on the other. (If wi 
had three hands the image could, an 
would, be extended.) The ‘business 
side insists that our affairs be put i 
order, and is right. Though the Spiri 
is spontaneous, the history of th 
Church shows that he is not drawn t 
sloppiness. The lobby for spirituz 
faithfulness is also correct. The churc 
is more than a business and is ofte 
called to some singularly impruder 
tasks. 

The trouble arises when th 
business bunch resolve financial prc 
blems by cutting ‘‘across the board, 
thereby avoiding the touchy chore ¢ 
evaluating. The spiritual side rende 
no service at all by continually cal 
ing for everyone to ‘‘reach out i 
faith.’’ Their theme is that hymn *‘Or 
ly believe. ..all things are possible on! 
believe’’ by which they mea 
‘‘Because we are good and faith 
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Disappointed but not 


surprised 

Glen Davis’s articles on Central 
America are to me disappointing but 
not surprising. He is not the first, nor 
I fear, will he be the last western 
apologist, for that form of statist 
slavery known as Marxism. What I 
found shocking and unacceptable was 
his grossly unfair treatment of what he 
calls the ‘‘majority of the Catholic 
hierarchy’’ in Nicaragua. He implies 
that the bishops oppose the ‘*Revolu- 
tion’’ because of the resultant loss of 
wealth suffered by the ‘‘best sup- 
porters’’ of the church. To publicly 
state that our Christian brothers in the 
Roman Catholic Church have suc- 
cumbed to such crass, secular, and 
materialistic motives after “‘only...a 
few days’’ of investigation is to say 
the least, uncharitable. 

At another point in his article on 
Nicaragua Mr. Davis points out that 
‘*several Catholic priests have impor- 
tant portfolios in the government,’ 
presumably to support the thesis that 
the ‘‘Revolution’’ enjoys a large 
measure of support from important 
elements of the Catholic Church. 
Either Mr. Davis knows nothing about 
the specific individuals involved or he 
assumes that none of his readers do. 
To suggest for a moment that men 
such as Miguel D’Escoto are at this 
time in any real sense Catholic priests 
is at best pitifully naive, at worst pur- 
posefully misleading. One does not at- 
tribute a propensity to mass murder to 


CETEERS 


Billy Graham and other evangelical 
preachers just because one of their 
number was Jim Jones. The presence, 
therefore, of a few secularized pistol- 


packing ex-priests among the San- 


dinistas should neither be held against 

the Catholic Church at large nor 

should it be put forward as evidence 

of the legitimacy of this + near 
totalitarian regime. 

Ian Malcolm, 

Montreal, Que. 


Davis too pro-Soviet 

Mr. *#Glen '=Davis..of~ the 
Presbyterian(?) Board of World Mis- 
sion, deserves commendation for his 
articles on Nicaragua and El Salvador 
— commendation by the Soviets, that 
is. These two articles express exactly 
the views promoted by the Govern- 
ment of Soviet Russia. 

For opinions from the other side of 
this political football, it seems we 
must go to references other than the 
Presbyterian Record for, it seems, no 
Presbyterian reader of The Record has 
taken exception to Mr. Davis’ views. 
(Ed. note: One has: see “‘Pungent and 
Pertinent’’ by Rudolf Placek 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

Perhaps those who do not agree 
with Mr. Davis’ Soviet oriented views 
are yet wondering about the nature of 
the “‘more permanent liaison person 
from our church who could do cred- 
ible advocacy (page 27, col. 2, April, 
1985 Record) work in Canada.’’ 

Is Mr. Davis advocating that the 
church get up a string of Soviet 


WATson’s Wor.tp 
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| 
oriented activists as the carriers-out of | 
the intentions of the Board of World |f 
Mission? Evidently he is not ad- 
vocating ‘Presbyterian mission work.’ 
All this begs the question: whatever 
is the purpose and intent of the Board 
of World Mission? Perhaps, sir, you 
would enlighten me. 
Harvey C. Baker, 
Scarborough, Ont. 
Ed. note: Iam sure that the Board of || 


World Mission will reply. 


Mr. Costerus replies 
for the BWM 


To the question, “‘Whatever is the 
purpose and intent of the Board of! 
World Mission?’’ ... One could re- 
ply in various ways depending upon 
the context in which this question is | 
raised. But I offer the following as a} 
single and accepted statement. ‘‘The } 
purpose of the Board of World Mis- | 
sion is to give leadership to the whole | 
church (i.e. P.C.C.) in all its struc-] 


minister specific mission work } 
through the world.’’ (A. & P. 1981, | 
p. 428) | 
I suspect that the questioner is also | 
asking another question but I am not 
sure what it is so that I cannot answer | 
what I do not understand. Since, — 
however, the debate has begun and 
criticisms are being leveled, perhaps 
I may be able to ask a question or two. | 
‘Suppose there are brothers or sisters | 


Noel Watson 


10 need clothes and don’t have 
ough to eat. What good is there in 
ur saying to them, ‘God bless you! 
ep warm and eat well!’ — if you 
m’t give them the necessities of 
‘e?’’ How long can I, in good con- 
ience, imagine that someone else’s 
1in and suffering have nothing to do 
‘ith me? If I know nothing about it 
- then my ignorance protects my con- 
sience! But if I do know and do 
thing, then how do I reply to the 
‘atement ‘The person who knows the 
‘ood he ought to do and does not do 
is a sinner’? 

I do not believe that Glen Davis is 
articularly interested in the political 
ituation per se or the ideological dif- 
erences, but he is, and we are, 
esperately concerned about the vic- 
ms of both! I would like to add two 
joughts, which may or may not be 
verceived to be a propos the issue. 
_. It is most proper to debate rationally 
he position or views a person may 
1old. The modern method seems to 
issume without discussion, that a per- 
son is wrong and then explain how he 
yecomes so silly. This latter method 
avoids the need to debate the issues. 
2. Burke said, ‘‘All that is necessary 
for evil to triumph is that good men 
keep silence!”’ 


‘i 


Chris Costerus, 
General Secretary, 
Board of World Mission 


Abortion and adoption 


About the issue of abortion, one 
thing is certain, that there never will 
be a consensus of opinion: people 
view this matter with varied opinions 
and believe that what they believe is 
right. 

Mrs. E.R. Fraser’s letter in the 
April issue of The Presbyterian 
Record concerning abortion, states 
that ‘‘adoption is not acceptable and 
that it is repulsive to take a child from 
jts natural mother and hand it over to 
strangers as if it were a sack of 
potatoes.’’ 

I found this view rather shocking 
and heartily disagree with it. As an 
adoptive mother, I am thankful that 
two women decided against abortion. 
I cannot describe the feeling to be 
‘handed’ a child after 18 months of 

waiting. Believe me, we did not feel 
that we were being handed ‘a sack of 


potatoes.’ 

If Mrs. Fraser knows of any cou- 
ple who are going through the adop- 
tion process now, she will know that 
couples are waiting years to be given 
a child. 

I cannot deny that some adopted 
children feel the need to find their 
natural mother. We know many adop- 
tive parents and not one of their 
children feel this need, as do ours, and 
this has been discussed. We have been 
open with our children since they were 
very little and have impressed upon 
them the fact that they were especial- 
ly chosen for us. Perhaps if the 
number of couples waiting to adopt 
children and the love that they would 
give them were impressed upon the 
women who are considering abortion 
and told of the number of childless 
couples waiting for ‘their child’ these 
women might choose not to abort. 

Mrs. Fraser states that ““if we can 
prevent the birth of a child when the 
parent wants rid of it, let’s do it’”: is 
the next step, then, to get rid of aged 
or infirm parents when the children 
want rid of them? Is there a 
difference? 

Dawn Crawford (Mrs. L.) 
Hamilton, Ont. 


A matter of control 


I noticed in your April magazine 
that you carried articles on abortion 
from the pro-life group and the other 
side. Since I am of neither side, I 
believe that this type of classification 
on matters of this nature is ridiculous. 

Water, without which no man can 
live, also drowns and destroys. Could 
we then have a pro-water or anti-water 
group? 

Electricity, which meets so many of 
man’s needs today, also is a powerful 
destroyer as a view of any electrical 
strike will immediately evidence. 
Could we then have a pro-electricity 
or anti-electricity group? 

Religion itself, without which the 
soul of man dies, can also be a 
destroyer as we see from the acts of 
the Pharisees. Should we then reject 
religion? 

Abortion, as with all things, is not 
a matter of acceptance or rejection, 
but a matter of control within the 
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CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S 
FUND OF CANADA 


Craig Copland 
Mr. Peter Harris, National Director of 
Christian Children’s Fund of Canada, 
takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment of Craig Copland as Direc- 
tor of Programme. Mr. Copland will be 
responsible for improving project and 
child care standards as part of our 
current expansion of services and 
enhancement of programme quality. 
He comes to the Fund with an exten- 
sive background as an educator and 
most recently as Director of Pro- 
gramme for Camp Mini-Yo-We, a year 
round Christian camping organization, 
emphasizing holistic child develop- 
ment. Mr. Copland holds a Masters 
degree in Environmental Studies from 
York University and has served on 
many boards pertaining to environ- 
ment, education and camping as well as 
serving as an Elder at Georgetown 
Alliance Church. 

Christian Children’s Fund of Canada 
is a person to person sponsorship pro- 
gram dedicated to assisting with mate- 
rial, educational, medical and spiritual 
needs of children, their families and 
communities. Family Helper Projects 
develop the self respect of children of 
all faiths and the local support of their 
community. 


St. John’s Milliken wishes to contact 
members, relatives, descendants of 
relatives connected with the old St. 
John’s of Milliken Mills, Markham. 
Historical research is being carried out 
in preparation for the official opening 
of the new St. John’s, now under con- 
struction, in the fall of 1985. Names, 
pictures and addresses of persons who 
could be contacted would be greatly ap- 

reciated. Contact the Rev. Donald V. 
Wade, 191 Henderson Avenue, Thor- 
nhill, Ontario, L3T 2L7, (416) 881-4683. 
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A reply to Glen Davis 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Rudolf Placek 


Be one of Canadians to whom you have addressed the Rev. Glen Davis’s 
article “‘NICARAGUA: Give change a chance,’’ I am compelled to in- 


form you that not all Canadians are as ignorant of the situation in Nicaragua 
as you might believe. Most of us have never visited Nicaragua for a whole three 
days but most of us read at least a newspaper once in a while and most of us 
are capable of understanding, analyzing and remembering the various facts, 
observations and allegations we come across. 


It would be pointless to analyze all 
Mr. Davis’s statements and presump- 
tions that I find false; however, I 
would like to present to you just a few 
observations and facts. 

FSLN victory in Nicaragua did not 
come as a great shock to the United 
States as Mr. Davis would like us to 
believe. On the contrary. The fall of 
Somoza’s regime was brought about 
not only by the FSLN but by the 
Liberation Front, of which the FSLN 
was only a part. Furthermore, 
Somoza’s fall was accelerated by the 
U.S. Congress and U.S. President 
Carter, who had denied any economic 
and military aid to Somoza’s regime 
a long time before an outcome of the 
civil war was known. 

Mr. Davis fails to mention that in 
the first 18 months after Somoza’s 
fall, the Sandinista regime received 
the largest amount of economic aid 
from the U.S. government and that 
this aid amounted to more than the en- 
tire economic and military aid to the 
Somoza regime in its last 20 years. 
This economic aid was suspended by 
President Carter in January, 1981, to 
protest Nicaraguan shipments of arms 
to Salvadorian terrorists. 

Mr. Davis carefully avoids any 
mention of the cruel treatment and for- 
cible relocation of the Miskito, Sumo 
and Rama Indians by the Sandinista 
regime. It is most likely that ‘‘a group 
of former fishermen’? whom Mr. 
Davis met who ‘‘are building a new 
life for themselves on agricultural 
land’’ were members of one of these 
unfortunate tribes. Mr. Davis might 
not know that most outside visitors to 
Nicaragua have rather constrained ac- 
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Are the 
peoples of 
the Third World 


better off under 
the communist 
regimes? 


cess to information by what some 
Nicaraguans call ‘‘talk to live,’’ that 
is the people must live with what they 
have said for long after the visitors 
leave. 

Sandinistas are communists (or as 
some people like to say: Marxists- 
Leninists) as admitted by one of the 
junta leaders, Humberto Ortega (the 
Minister of Defence), who said in a 
speech to the armed forces: ‘‘The San- 
dinism and Marxism-Leninism are 
one and the same.’ If Mr. Davis 
knows anything about Marxism- 
Leninism he could recall that Marx 
considered any religion to be a tool of 
oppression of the masses and V.I. 
Lenin declared that ‘‘a religion is an 
opiate of the masses.’’ A true Marxist- 
Leninist is an atheist who does not 
believe in the supremacy of God but 
in ‘‘the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,’’ i.e. dictatorship of a few 
over many. It is important to 
remember that communism is direct- 
ly responsible for the murder of some 
60 million human beings throughout 


its existence, as conservatively | 
estimated by leading authorities on | 
communism. It is not surprising that | 
‘“several Catholic priests have impor- 
tant portfolios in the government”’ in 
Nicaragua, as this is not the first or, 
I am sure, not the last utilization of the 
religion and priests in the communist 
‘‘struggle.’’ For communists any | 
means are justified to bring about the | 
final victory of the communism. 


There is one interesting piece of a 
trivia for Mr. Davis. Josef V. Stalin 
was a seminary student before he 
became a professional revolutionary 
and later the most notorious murder 
in human history. 


As for the freedom fighters (or 
Mr. Davis calls them ‘‘contras,” 
meaning: contra-revolutionaries) these 
are not murderers and former 
followers of Somoza. Most of them 
are peasants, labourers, and most of 
their leaders are former members of 
the liberation front and some of them 
are former Sandinistas (Eden Pastora 
is the best known one). These 
‘‘contra-revolutionaries’’ are now 
fighting for fulfilment of the goals of 
the Nicaraguan revolution which were 
betrayed by the Sandinistas. They are 
fighting for the pluralistic society, for 
democracy, freedom of speech, 
religion, association, that is for all 
benefits of the freedom which we en- 
joy here, in Canada. Does Mr. Davis 
suggest that the peoples of the Third 
World are better off under the com- 
munist regimes? Why is it then that 
every communist takeover of any 
country is accompanied by a large ex- 
odus, sometimes a desperate one, of 
the people of that unfortunate coun- 
try? There are hundreds of thousands 
of these people living now in Canada. 
Mr. Davis should meet and talk to 
some of these people before going to 
Nicaragua, as it would be more dif- 
ficult then for the Nicaraguan officials 
to deceive Mr. Davis. There is no 


’ 


joubt in my mind that Mr. Davis was 
leceived and that he was shown a few 
?otemkin villages. 

I could not help to sense an intense 
jistaste for America and Americans in 
Mr. Davis’s article. It seems that Mr. 
Davis, like many other Canadian in- 
tellectuals, blames all ills and misery 


shed some light on a mystery with 
which I have been struggling for some 
years. Why is it that Canada, which 
is most dependent on the U.S.A. (i.e. 
‘70 per cent of our exports go to 
U.S.A.) of any other country, enjoys 
one of highest standards of living and 
freedom in the world? Is it because we 
are so sophisticated that those bad 
Yanks do not dare to exploit us and 
all those people in the Third World are 
| just a bunch of rubes who do not know 

better? 
_ Mr. Davis should refrain from 
writing on politics since he obviously 
lacks a knowledge of politics and 
modern history. A complete ignorance 
of these disciplines is most clearly 
- demonstrated in a closing statement of 
| Mr. Davis’s article in which he 
presents an obscene claim that the 
U.S. Government is anti-Christian. It 
_ is shocking to me to read such a col- 
lection of odious statements in a 
magazine such as yours. Although I 
know that you are intending to publish 
a follow-up article on El Salvador, 
_ which will be authored by Mr. Davis, 
I hope that you will spare your readers 
of similar meretricious thoughts in the 

future. 
O 


Mr. Placek is associated with Melrose Park 
Church, Toronto, Ont. 


Ed. note: The article(s) to which you 
refer were printed at the request of the 
Board of World Mission who, quite 
properly, have a concern for Central 
America. I assumed only that there 
would be subsequent debate. The issue 
is complex and important, and rather 
than a belief in the ‘ignorance’ of 
Canadian Presbyterians, I am con- 
stantly upheld in my work by the will- 
ingness of so many, such as yourself, 
to get involved! 


From the Editor 


continued from page 4 


people, what we plan will come to be 
because we are good and faithful peo- 
ple.’’ At seminary one of my contem- 
poraries never studied for exams on 
the principle that if God wanted him 
to pass, God would see to it that he 
did. God did not want him to pass. 

We need a blending, an infiltration 
of each camp by the other, and not just 
at Assembly, but in congregations, 
presbyteries and synods...especially 
synods. 

Jesus would not, I think, support a 
crossing of the Sea of Galilee in an ob- 
viously leaky boat. Nor would the 
professional fishermen among his 
disciples. But he wouldn’t hold back 
from his purposes in the face of a 
storm either. The church’s work is 
both calculating and daring. There is 
boredom and there is challenge, a 
mixed bag, necessary simply to get- 
ting on with it. After all, the church 
is made up of people who are 
themselves a decidedly mixed lot in 
their insight and motivation. 

Would Jesus be comfortable at 
General Assembly? About as much, 
and as often as his followers. I don’t 
believe he would be surprised. 


(GLEANINGS 


Every time we say ‘‘I believe in the 
Holy Spirit,’’ we mean that we believe 
there is a living God able and willing 
to enter human personality and change 
it. 

J.B. Phillips 


Love can be used either as an essen- 
tial name of the divine nature or as a 
personal name of a divine person — 
then it is the proper name of the Holy 
Ghost, as Word is the proper name of 
the Son. 

Thomas Aquinas 


The true genius of Protestantism is 
to make extraordinary spiritual 
demands on very ordinary people. 
Protestantism provides no dwelling 
place in which to keep one secure. 
When the Holy Spirit is quiescent, 
Protestantism has no shelter from 
elemental doubts and the icy blasts of 
the abyss. Thus exposed, it is in- 
evitable that it will seek protection and 
warmth from any roof that will pro- 
vide it. 

Ronald Goetz 

Protestant Houses of God: 

A Contradiction in Terms? 

The Christian Century 
(March 20 - 27, 1985) 
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Advertisement 


SUMMER AT CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
SUMMER HOLIDAY WEEK 


A week of personal growth, re-creation and fellowship for all ages in a 
beautiful country setting at the National Conference Centre of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Also 
Bed and breakfast at the House of the Dove 
(a beautiful stone, century-old country home) 


Plan to join us when driving through Southern Ontario. 
One hour’s drive from Toronto and Stratford 
One half hour from Hamilton, Kitchener (Mennonite country) 
Minutes from Guelph and Cambridge 
(conveniently located in south-central Ontario.) 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
R.R. 2 
Puslinch, Ontario NOB 2J0 
(519) 824-7898. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Tie children’s sermon or children’s story has 
become an institution in North American church- 
es. They say that adults enjoy it more than they do the 
sermon. On an enjoyment scale of one to ten the 
children’s story rates an ‘eight’ and the sermon a ‘two’. 
Let us examine this phenomenon. 

The children’s sermon began over three hundred 
years ago when a Puritan preacher looked down at 
some unruly children and said: ‘‘Now children, stop 
that at once. If your mischief continues I will bring your 
conduct before the Session and you may be sentenced 
to forty lashes.’’ This is the first known record of any 
specific word being directed to the children in the 
course of Protestant worship. But it established a 
precedent. 

As parents left the church that morning they com- 
mented on how splendid it was to have a special word 
for the children. They trusted the minister would con- 
tinue the practice. He did so. The next week he pro- 
mised the children sixty lashes, then eighty, and by the 
end of the month he was well over one hundred! 

From these simple beginnings the modern children’s 
sermon has evolved. Though much has changed, it re- 
tains one original characteristic. It invariably points 
out a useful moral lesson. And, true to its origins, it 
always contains an implicit warning. Children had bet- 
ter be good because those who are disobedient to 
parents and/or squirm in church are heading for a bad 
end. 

Moralistic children’s stories are frequently 
biographical. The minister goes on at some length 
about how wonderful such people as Thomas Edison, 
Henry Ford or Abraham Lincoln were when they were 
young. Then he challenges the children to be just like 
them so that they too will have useful lives. 

(Since almost all children’s story source books are 
published in the United States, most examples given 
are American. A Canadian minister who wishes to be 
more nationalistic may substitute John A. Macdonald, 
Mrs. John A. Macdonald, or Flora MacDonald, for 
any of the aforementioned. ) 

The modern children’s story is often built around an 
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object lesson. The object can be as simple as a cup 
and saucer. A child is called forward to pour water 
into a cup held by the minister. He is to keep pouring 
until told to stop. Soon water is all over the saucer and 
the floor. The lesson? ‘‘My cup runneth over.’’ And 
the moral? “‘If we are good boys and girls we will 
always get more than we need.”’ 

Most such stories use small objects such as knives, 
razor blades, scissors, daggers, swords, etc., which 
can easily be displayed during the course of the story. 
A few ministers are more adventurous. I well remember 
a minister who disappeared behind the pulpit and sud- 
denly popped up with a large pair of moose antlers 
strapped to his head. ‘‘Now boys and girls,’’ he ask- 
ed, “‘Can you guess what I am?’’ ‘‘A dog? No, not 
a dog.’”’ “‘A mouse? No, not a mouse — but you are 
getting closer.’’ On and on it went until a little girl 
gave the right answer. At that moment the minister 
jumped for joy and the antlers slipped sideways. Just 
before he fell to the floor in agony he was able to give 
the punch line: ‘‘Now boys and girls don’t you all want 
to grow up to be just like that moose?’’ 

One recent fad in children’s stories is the use of 
magic. Used sparingly it can be effective. In large doses 
however, it can be counterproductive. It is not wise 
to saw the Clerk of Session’s wife in half, or to change 
water into wine. 

I know of one church where the minister used magic 
a lot. The result was beyond his expectations. He pro- 
ved adept at making the congregation disappear. 

Ah well, the children’s sermon is with us for good 
or for ill. I would make only one plea. Perhaps the 
Bible could be more generally used, even if its stories 
are rarely moralistic. We might even declare a 
moratorium on stories about ‘‘Tweety the Bird,”’ 
“‘Roger the Racoon’’ and ‘‘Guzzler the Gazelle’’ in 
favour of stories about David the King, Noah the Ship- 
builder, or Elisha the Prophet. 

Take Elisha for example. Some think he really knew 
how to deal with unruly kids! (11 Kings 2:23-24) 


0 


here can we find an auditorium for 1,000 people? 


dow can we advertise to young people? 


Where will the $3,000 come from if this project fails? 


Questions, questions and more questions. We had all the questions, now we 
needed help. 

- The C.A.R.E. group of Stamford Presbyterian Church in Niagara Falls had 
een doing a Bible study on the fruit of the spirit. For the session on Love, 
a tape recording called ‘‘Alive,’’ by Mike Warnke, was used to emphasize the 
oower of Christian love. ‘“Alive’’ is the story of Mike Warnke’s life; his years 
as a drug-dealing cult leader and his conversion to Christianity. The words spoken 
were so dramatic, and the message of the gospel so humorously yet definitely 
stated, that the group wanted to share the tape with others. Then one of our 
members had an idea. Why not bring Mike Warnke to Niagara Falls to speak 


Using the little information we had, 
we eventually contacted Mike in Ken- 
tucky. We were told that his speaking 
fee for one evening was $3,500 Cana- 
dian. Since our congregation had had 
a negative experience once before in 
undertaking a project like this, the ses- 
sion was unwilling to give its consent 
without some financial guarantees. 
The group prayed for help and soon 
four C.A.R.E. members offered to 
share the expense of any shortfall. 
Since these four members were all 
non-working women, their faith in the 
success of this project was extraor- 
dinary. Our down-payment, in the 
form of an airline ticket, had to reach 
Kentucky within 30 days. Tickets for 
the performance would not be sold for 
several months, so where would we 
find $635? Again, we decided that if 
the Lord wanted us to go ahead the 
money would be provided. A target 
date two weeks away was set. We 
organized a system for receiving loans 
of any amount from the C.A.R.E. 
group members. These loans were to 
be repaid in the fall. When the group 
met on the target date we had exactly 

$635. The airline ticket was sent. 


_ Now all we had to do was to sell out 
i 


to our kids? That is when the questions and the excitement really began. 


the auditorium at $5.00 a ticket and 
everything would be fine! However 
the group was unhappy. Five dollars 
was quite a bit to ask from young peo- 
ple and those were the ears we wanted 
to reach. A phone call to Mike’s of- 
fice, to confirm plans, brought unex- 
pected good news. If we could 
guarantee 1,000 people, Mike Warnke 
would waive his speaking fee and ac- 
cept a ‘‘love offering’ instead. One 
thousand people — of course, the 
auditorium we had rented just happen- 
ed to seat 1,030. The Lord was pro- 
viding for us even before we knew our 
needs. 

This story has many more unusual 
details: a cheque received from a 
stranger about two hours before we 
found out that we needed a sound 
system at a cost of $125; a crowd so 
large that hundreds of young people 
had to be turned away. C.A.R.E. had 
stepped out in faith and the Lord had 
provided abundantly for us. 

Since this experience, we have 
undertaken several smaller-scale 
outreach projects within our congrega- 
tion. We have invited speakers from 
Christian Blind Mission, Jews for 
Jesus, and others. We _ have 


SUGGESTION Box 


Christian Awareness Response and Education 


negotiated, unsuccessfully at times 
too, with Christian personalities like 
Joni Eareckson Tada and Joyce Lan- 
dorf. But the group is willing to be led 
and to wait for the Lord’s timing. 

What is a C.A.R.E. group? In 
simplest terms, we are a Bible study 
and fellowship group of women. We 
are modelled after the original 
C.A.R.E. group of Drummond Hill 
Presbyterian Church, also in Niagara 
Falls. Our group at Stamford meets 
every Thursday morning at 9:00 a.m. 
Nursery is provided for young 
mothers and there is plenty of coffee. 
This group began with six members 
in the fall of 1981 and now has fifteen. 
Meetings open with a prayer which in- 
cludes any prayer requests from the 
members for themselves, family and 
friends, and congregational concerns. 
The topics for study are varied. We 
have done life-oriented studies like 
Joyce Landorf’s ‘‘Fragrance of Beau- 
ty’’ and Bible topics like ‘Women of 
the Bible.’’ Our current study is bas- 
ed on the Sermon on the Mount. Our 
format is flexible. Sometimes we have 
lively group discussions, or we break 
into small groups, or we even draw 
pictures. Each week we share our per- 
sonal insights and struggles as we 
study the Bible together. There is also 
a business part of the meeting in which 
we plan our outreach and fund-raising 
projects. 

Other members of the congregation 
who happen to be in the building on 
a Thursday morning often ask us what 
kind of Bible study group we are 
because they hear so much laughter. 
We do laugh a lot — and sometimes 
we cry with each other. We are a 
group that CARES. 0 


Submitted by Mrs. Jane Harrold, Co-ordinator 
of the C.A.R.E. group at Stamford Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Reassessing South Africa 


Te sad story of South Africa has been with us for a long time. With in- 
creasing frequency, its dramatic events are flashing before our eyes through 
daily news coverage on television and the front pages of our newspapers. There 
are the riots, the demonstrations, the compelling pictures of Anglican bishops, 
both black and white, marching together behind Nobel Peace Prize winner Bishop 
Desmond Tutu and, during the past year particularly, the shocking details of 
mass killings as a result of confrontations between blacks and whites and bet- 


ween blacks and South African police. 


nee COde:\ % Cenmncds 
workplace desegregation, 


fair and equal pay for com- 
parable work, active steps 
to promote black training 
and promotion and com- 
pany money for better 
community services for 
blacks. 


All the talk of slow progress toward 
a greater understanding between 
blacks and whites was made to seem 
hollow recently, with the news that 17 
blacks had been killed by police at 
Uitenhage. Observers note that the 
killings prove that South Africa’s 
massive security machine is not the 
shield behind which reform of apart- 
heid can be carried out. 

The killings prompted western 
governments to look again at their 
policy postures toward South Africa. 
In Ottawa, External Affairs minister 


Joe Clarke promised a full review of 


the ‘“‘appropriateness of Canadian 
policy with regard to South Africa.’’ 
There is a substantial segment of the 
public in this country that feels there 
should be no relationship at all. There 
are others who believe the best ap- 
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proach is to keep the doors open to 
South Africa while continuing to apply 
pressure to the government of P.W. 
Botha to change its ways. The latter 
approach could be seen as a form of 
the so-called ‘‘constructive engage- 
ment’’ policy promoted by U.S. Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan and vehemently 
denounced as “‘immoral, evil and un- 
Christian’? by Bishop Tutu. 

Canada already has a code of con- 
duct for firms operating in South 
Africa. Its intent is to encourage the 
dismantling of the strictures of apart- 
heid that keep black workers and their 
families on the bottom of the social 
and economic heap. The complaint 
about the code is that past and present 
governments have never spelled out 
how it is to be enforced. It would seem 
that the Canadian policy supports the 


by 

recognized western aims in all of || 
southern Africa. They include a stable” 

region, economic prosperity and pro- | 
gress towards greater democracy — || 
the third goal being the best long term” 

safeguard of the other two. Canada’s" 

trade with South Africa is small, but | 
there will be increasing pressure on } 
Ottawa to display its abhorrence of 

that country’s society in a more con-— 
crete way. The problem will be to” 
gauge how far back to push the limits | 
of diplomatic and economic engage-_ 
ment before we wash our hands com- | 
pletely and wait for the fires of revolu- | 
tion to cause abrupt and brutal 
changes. 

Canadian policymakers might take 
a cue from the Reverend Leon | 
Sullivan, a black preacher and a direc- ] 
tor of General Motors, who drafted a | 
code for American firms operating in | 
South Africa. Since 1967 more than | 
125. companies have become | 
signatories to the code and that 
number represents 70 per cent of all 
workers in American firms in the 
country. The code demands 
workplace desegregation, fair and | 
equal pay for comparable work, ac-— 
tive steps to promote black training 
and promotion and company money 
for better community services for | 
blacks. Sullivan has now expanded his | 
principles to embrace union member- 
ship and active political campaigning 
by companies to speak out against 
apartheid laws. 

A similarly aggressive stand by 
Canada would tighten the screws on 
the Botha regime still further and 
when combined with stepped up inter- 
nal troubles, may fuel desires for a_ 
relaxation of apartheid. | 

But don’t count on it. South Africa 
has long stood firm in its policies in 
the face of western revulsion. The on- 
ly consolation may be the apparent in- 
dications that history’s clock is tick- 
ing toward inevitable change in that — 
lush and golden land. Ci 
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Let your hospitality shine 
Hospitality at church at a coffee hour or special meal. 
Make a point of speaking to newcomers. 
| Invite and take them to church events. 
Hospitality at home 
Invite friends, students, 
A natural context for sharing your faith. 


Face to face is how we meet each other 
Face to face is how we greet each other 
Face to face we find each one our brother 
Face to face to face. 


Growing Views 


FACE TO FACE EVANGELISM 
is a personal relationship 


PN 


Share your faith through service 
in your community. 
Share your valuable time, food, clothing 
and resources with those in need. 
Sharing is love in action. 


newcomers for coffee or a meal. 


Face to face we learn to trust each other 
Face to face forgiving one another 
Face to face we grow to love each other 
Face to Face to Face 


Invite your friends to join you in a Bible study. 
Invite them to a small neighbourhood study 
Invite them to study at the church 

Nurture Christian faith. 


Visitation is a vital link between congregational members 
and their neighbours. 

Visitation shows you are interested in them. 

A friendly visit is an effective way to show the good news 
naturally. 


Face to face to worship God our Father 


Face to face we came through Christ our Brother 
Face to face and sing His praise forever 
Face to Face to Face. 

Tell your story and share your faith 
Proclaim God’s love in word and action 
with those you meet Face to Face. 


Children....Teens.... Young Adults....Singles....Families....Plus 50.... 


Resources and workshops on all aspe 


EVERYONE 
cts of Face to Face Evangelism available through 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 


50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Artwork: Sheila Adams St. Andrew’s Calgary, Alberta 
Poem: David Christiani (used with permission) 
Director of Presbyterian Centennial Choir 
from Melville P.C. West Hill, Ontario, 
now in Montreal. 


Advertisement 


John Gibson’ 
Centennia 


John Gibson was the Secretary of the 
Metaphysical and Literary Society at Knox 
College. 
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by DeCourcy H. Rayner 


@ hundred years ago this month 
young man from Toronto arrived i 
British Guyana, the first Canadian mis 
sionary to the East Indians in that colony, 
Not the first Canadian Presbyterian 
minister, as we shall see, but the first to 
volunteer for a new field of work in that 
South American outpost of the British 
Empire. Although he died swiftly and 
tragically three and a half years later, 
when it seemed that his pioneer work was 
scarcely begun, John Gibson deserves to 
be honoured and remembered in this 
centennial of the. mission which he 
initiated. 

At that time British Guyana was 
primarily a sugar producing country, 
made up of three counties separated by 
three rivers, the Essequibo, the Demerara 
and’ the ‘Berbice. The. chief, pGrtuaaam 
Georgetown, centrally located at the 
mouth of the Demerara River, so the ship- 
ping address was Demerara, and the 


y 


| John Gibson played as half-back on the Knox College team which 
~ won the Conference Championship 1879-80. 


unrefined sugar from there is known to this day as 
Demerara sugar. 

Under the Emancipation Act adopted by the British 
Parliament in the year 1838, slaves throughout the Em- 
pire were freed. It was a bold step heralded by all freedom 
loving people, but it created problems for the owners and 
managers of the sugar plantations. Suddenly they found 
themselves without a dependable source of labour, for 
what ex-slave would work day after day in the tropical 
heat if he were not compelled to do so? Only if he need- 
ed money would he be likely to report for work, and that 
was not good enough for the manager who had two crops 
of sugar a year to raise. 

It was then that the sugar planters turned to India, and 
from there East Indians were brought by the shipload to 
provide labour for the sugar estates. They came under 
contract for a certain term of years, with a guarantee of 
either a return passage to India or a free grant of land 
when the time was served. An Immigration Department 
was set up to receive and document these indentured 
labourers, and each person was given a number. As the 
years passed more and more chose to stay in British 


He is pictured in the second row, second from the right. 
Courtesy: Archives — The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Guyana, and the last ship returning immigrants to India 
sailed in the early 1930’s. In their new home Indians found 
not only fresh opportunities for education and advance- 
ment, but freedom from the restrictions of caste. 
While some of the immigrants were Muslims, the ma- 
jority were of the Hindu faith, and came from the lower 
castes, and there were few religious leaders or teachers 
among them. The influx of this vast number of non- 
Christians was a challenge that the churches could not ig- 
nore. In the year 1880 the Rev. John Morton, founder 
of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission to the East Indians 
in Trinidad, visited Guyana and estimated that there were 
70,000 scattered on sugar estates throughout the colony. 
The Church of Scotland was fairly strong; indeed along 
with the Church of England it was an established (govern- 
ment supported) church. Some of its ministers and laymen 
had formed a Presbyterian Missionary Society with the 
object of reaching out to the immigrants from India. 
Knowing of the success of Canadians in Trinidad, the 
Society invited The Presbyterian Church in Canada to pro- 
vide a missionary and share in support of the work. 
At that time the mission outreach of our church was 
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John Gibson’s Centennial 


continued from previous page 


divided between an Eastern Section (the Atlantic Pro- 
vinces) and a Western Section, each with its own com- 
mittee. Our church’s commitment to overseas missions 
originated in Nova Scotia, and by the time the appeal came 
from British Guyana the Eastern Section was involved in 
supporting missionaries in the New Hebrides and on the 
island of Trinidad. So the request was passed on to the 
Western Section, which agreed to provide, and to help 
support, a missionary for the new work. From the 
Presbyterian Missionary Society in the colony came a 
guarantee of half the salary and provision of a house. The 
Western Committee was to pay the other half, about 
$1,000 Canadian, and to act in concert with the Mission 
Council of Trinidad. 

The Better Hope sugar estate, a few miles east of 
Georgetown, was owned then by Mr. F. Crum-Ewing, 
a devoted Christian who built a substantial church on his 
estate, which stood until it was replaced in 1937. He wrote 
from Scotland to ask The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to send a minister to Better Hope to work among the East 
Indians, and said that he would provide the salary. 

So in 1883 the Western Section advertised for two mis- 
sionaries, one for the Presbyterian Missionary Society and 
the other for Better Hope. In the quaint language of that 
period, ‘‘the offers received were few and chiefly from 
men who had passed through that period in life when a 
spoken language can be acquired with facility and to 
perfection.’’ So the committee of the Western Section cir- 
culated the Presbyterian colleges in Canada, with the hope 
of attracting a graduate. It was while the 1884 General 
Assembly was in session that John Gibson responded, and 
his qualifications were such that he was the unanimous 
choice of the committee. The Presbytery of Toronto was 
asked to ordain and designate him as soon as possible, 
so that he might travel to Trinidad with the Rev. Kenneth 
J. Grant, who was returning there from furlough. 


ho was the Rev. John Gibson, MA, BD? 
When I arrived in British Guyana in 1937 
recollections of him were vague. I was told that he was 
a graduate of Knox College, from a place somewhere 
north of Toronto. He was remembered chiefly, and er- 
roneously, for having died after a short term because he 
caught yellow fever while nursing a Church of Scotland 
minister. Many times I drove past the churchyard where 
he is buried and had no idea that the body of a fellow coun- 
tryman was laid to rest there. This past winter I discovered 
that a longtime friend, Mrs. Marion Cross of Armour 
Heights Presbyterian Church, Toronto, has family cor- 
respondence regarding her great-uncle, John Gibson, and 
she shared it with me. So, with additional help from the 
Presbyterian archives in the basement of Knox College, 
I have been able to place together a story that was in 
danger of being lost. 
John Gibson was born on a farm in Markham 
Township, Ontario, on August 8, 1856, one of eight 
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Hannah Shannon married John Gibson in 1886. 


children of John G. and Hannah (Paterson) Gibson. At 
the age of 16 he was sent to Markham High School for 
two years, then for a further two years to Hamilton Col- 
legiate Insitute. In 1879 he was graduated from the 
University of Toronto with first-class honours in 
metaphysics. For the next three years he led his class in 
Knox College and won a number of prizes, including the 
award for General Proficiency in the third year. Then this 
boy from an Ontario farm went on to study for a session 
at Princeton Seminary in New Jersey, and for a further 
session at Union Seminary in New York City. In the 
spring of 1884 he returned to Toronto and preached for 
three months in St. James Square Church, then vacant, 
before offering himself as a missionary. 

Signed by John Neil, at that time minister of Charles 
Street Church in Toronto, three and a half pages in the 
February, 1889 issue of the Knox College Monthly are 


Clara Anna, daughter of the Gibson’s, was born one week after 
her father’s funeral. 


ee 


devoted to an obituary of Mr. Gibson. Here are some 
excerpts: 

‘“‘Not only was he a good student, but he was also a 
leader in every department of college life... He was a pro- 
minent member of the Literary Society (in the universi- 
ty), and commanded the respect of all parties at a time 
when party spirit ran higher than at any other period in 
the history of the university... He was a leader in the man- 
ly sports which developed the physical strength of the 
students, and which were in perfect harmony with the 
sacred work in which they were engaged. He was an of- 
ficer in the Metaphysical and Literary Society and, dur- 
ing the last year of his course, was president, having thus 
been awarded the highest honour in the gift of the students. 
In the weekly prayer-meetings his voice was often heard, 
and some of us can remember the joyful half-hour every 
Friday morning when, at Mr. Gibson’s suggestion, we 


met as a class, to ask God’s blessing on the work of the 
week... 


‘‘He had a keen sense of humour and could see the 
ludicrous in what others would regard as only disastrous... 
As a public speaker he was above the average... I 
remember a gentleman saying to me: “What a mistake to 
send Mr. Gibson to the foreign field! He will have no 
scope for his talents there, while, if he would only re- 
main in Canada, he would soon be in the front rank.’ I 
told him that it had ever been the custom of the church, 
when thoroughly alive to her duty, to send the best man 
to the foreign field... The work he did in Demerara is 
not lost. He laid the foundations broad and deep.”’ 


This is the man who was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Toronto in St. Andrew’s Church, Scarborough, on 
September 26th, 1884 and designated as a missionary of 
The Presbyterian Church of Canada. Together with Mr. 
Grant he sailed from New York on October 17, arriving 
in San Fernando, Trinidad, on November 2. For seven 
months he studied the Hindi language and learned from 
the Canadian missionaries who ministered to the East In- 
dians. For a time he took over the parish of the Rev. J.W. 
McLeod at Princestown. The latter was a Nova Scotian 
whose poor health restricted him to teaching; he died in 
Trinidad on April 1st, 1887, after seven years there. 

So John Gibson had some practical training before he 
reached Demerara in June of 1885, to become the first 
superintendent of the mission to the East Indians. On the 
West Coast he was welcomed by the Rev. F.A. Ross, a 
Nova Scotian who was minister of St. Luke’s Church of 
Scotland near Uitvlught estate. Mr. Ross was soon to leave 
on furlough, and his temporary replacement was another 
Canadian, the Rev. James A. Johnson, a nephew of the 
Rev. K.J. Grant. Johnson and Gibson became close 
friends. 

In one of his first reports to the Mission Board at home 
Mr. Gibson wrote: ‘‘Although my work is a new under- 
taking, the sphere of my labour is not a new or 
undeveloped country. In the parish of St. Luke’s there 
are 15 estates and on almost every one of them are several 
handsome houses. The gardens and lawns of the West 
Coast, Demerara are not the indications of a country either 
under-developed or poverty-stricken.’’ The Mission Board 
commented: ‘‘Mr. Gibson enters on his work among the 
thousands of coolie labourers in Demerara with good pro- 
spects.”’ 

It should be made clear that the Church of Scotland as 
such was not engaged in ministry to the East Indians. The 
majority of its members were blacks, from a different 
background and culture, and it was recognized that an 
outreach to the ‘‘heathen,’’ most of whom retained the 
Hindi or Urdu language, was a missionary venture. Mr. 
Gibson was soon to find that these coolie labourers were 
hungry for knowledge and improvement, especially for 
their children. So he established schools for those under 
working age, and opened English classes for the older 
boys and girls. When funds permitted, Mr. Gibson hired 
teachers at $20 per month, and for a time engaged a 
catechist who was fluent in Hindi at $25. The school at 
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Uitvlught and Willem, after its first year, reported 255 
children on the roll, 147 boys and 108 girls. 

On the evangelistic side there was slow but steady pro- 
gress. An early report records 53 baptisms, 39 adults and 
14 children, two marriages, and offerings, for the year, 
totalling $56.07. Eleven estates and 12 hospitals were 
visited. It should be explained that each estate had its own 
small hospital, and there may have been a large govern- 
ment one for the district. 

But financial problems developed. The sugar crops fail- 
ed and the planters claimed that they were unable to con- 
tribute to the Presbyterian Missionary Society. There are 
indications that Mr. Gibson was not paid for some months, 
although he continued his work. He wrote at this time: 
‘‘The demand for Bibles is evidence that Bible reading 
is becoming general, and that the seed sown will in time 
yield a plentiful harvest.’’ In his report for 1887-8 he 
stated mildly, under the circumstances: ‘““The work has 
suffered seriously from uncerainty of support.’’ 

The situation was so serious that Mr. Grant travelled 
from Trinidad to meet with the executive of the 
Presbyterian Missionary Society, and in September, 1887, 
Mr. Gibson was paid the arrears due to him. While he 
was in the colony Mr. Grant did a tour of Presbyterian 
churches to enlist support for the mission. While there 
“he organized a Women’s Foreign Mission Society to 
help the Presbyterian Missionary Society and develop the 
liberality of the people.”’ 


\ \ ] hile no definite date can be found, it is known 
that John Gibson married Hannah Shannon some 
time in 1886, and they lived happily together in 
Groenveldt House on the West Coast across the Demerara 
River and a few miles away from Georgetown. His health 
was such that when the Rev. George Stephen conveyed 
the sad news of Gibson’s death he wrote: ‘‘He usually 
enjoyed good health and had no furlough and never show- 
ed any symptom of suffering from the climate.”’ 

Mrs. Gibson’s brother, whose Christian name is never 
mentioned, was a medical doctor. His wife, Mary Shan- 
non, wrote to John’s sister in Canada, Marion Gibson, 
this account of his illness: ‘‘ Your dear brother was taken 
suddenly ill in the early morning of the 19th of November 
(1888) with what turned out to be an attack of acute bilious 
and malarial dysentery accompanied with fever. His il- 
Iness continued all week, no medicine seemed to check 
the disease and he passed away at 1:30 P.M. on the 26th 
of November. ...[ am sure that your brother received 
every care and attention in his illness, and it will comfort 
you to know that my husband never left him for one night 
and saw him four or five times a day. I spent every day 
there and assisted in preparing his nourishment and help- 
ing Hannah in every way I could.”’ 

The official obituary also states that John Gibson died 
of acute dysentery. He was attended by two other doc- 
tors, Leary and Hillis, as well as by Dr. Shannon. His 
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friend, the Rev. James A. Johnson, died a week previous- 
ly, on November 18, and his malady is described simply 
as ee 


contracted the disease from Johnson. 
After the funeral service in St. Luke’s Church the casket 
was borne to a vault in the adjacent cemetery, where Gib- 


son’s remains were placed side by side with those of Mr. | 


Johnson in a concrete tomb. A local newspaper reported: 
“It was a touching spectacle to see the little coolie children 


from the schools in the mission walking in the funeral pro- 
cession and standing round the tomb; and when the casket — 
was lowered into the vault their sobs offered eloquent — 


testimony to the love that they bore to one who could teach 
them the way and the truth and the life.’’ 


Seven days after the funeral a daughter, Clara Anna, | 
was born to Mrs. Gibson. Lack of reference to her in later | 
correspondence suggests that the child died in infancy. | 
For some years Mrs. Gibson kept in touch with relatives — 


of her husband, and it is believed that she may have visited 
Canada once. 


In the year 1903 Hannah Gibson wrote from Somerset, — 


England, to say that she. was returning to British Guyana 
to get married. A later letter says that she chose the Cana- 
dian Mission Church for the wedding ‘‘as a compliment 


to the Canadian church with which I have been so long © 


connected.’’ Since this church was “‘seven miles from 
Georgetown”’ it was obviously Better Hope, which had 
become the centre of our mission work by then. Her hus- 
band was the Rev. James Millar, minister of St. Thomas’, 
a congregation of the Church of Scotland in Georgetown. 
His first wife, who was a friend of Hannah, evidently died 
in childbirth, for one of the six Millar children was an 
infant. The three oldest were at school in Glasgow. 

So the mission to the East Indians in British Guyana 
was launched one hundred years ago this month by John 
Gibson, whose brief but effective ministry ended at age 
33 with his tragic death. It was a severe setback that left 
a gap of eight years without a representative of the Cana- 
dian church, to be filled when the Rev. J.B. Cropper ar- 
rived from his native island of St. Lucia. The Society 
made up largely of Scots laymen, which launched the ven- 
ture out of concern for the immigrants, had this to say 
when Mr. Gibson died: ‘‘The Presbyterian Missionary 
Society deplores the loss which it has sustained...Indeed, 
from the Governor (of the colony) down to the poor 
coolies among whom he laboured, all regret his untimely 
death.’’ 


O 


Dr. Rayner and his wife served in British 
Guyana from 1937 to 1941. He is editor 
emeritus of this magazine. 


a fever,’’ which in that country at that time could — 
mean anything. No mention is made of Gibson having | 


In dreams I was a grain of 
Sand, and blindly swirled about myself, | 
Shouted to my fellow grains to lend 
Support they less and less could 
Give, and slipped down ever 
Narrowed unseen walls, 
Afraid to meet the 
One I feared the 
Most. Until at 
Last I came 
Full face 
Lomace 
With 
Me. 


Fell, 
Joyful 
In another world, 
And felt my feet at last 
On solid ground. I spread my arms 
To hold my friends and take them on 
_ My shoulders, glad that in that meeting I 
Had found the strength to be a grain of sand. 


John George Smart 
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he Christian Reformed Chur 

has, directly or indirectly, spawi 
ed several para-church organizatio 
— the Institute for Christian Studie 
The Christian Farmers Associatiol 
the Christian Labour Association 
toward which Presbyterians, if th 
know about them at all, have 
somewhat ambivalent attitud 
Perhaps surprisingly, so do segmen 
of the Christian Reformed Chur 
itself. ; 
With Presbyterians, part of fi 
suspicion arises from the perceptic 
of the Christian Reformed Church, 
a more conservative body, one 
which, in some congregations, wom 
are not even allowed to vote, mut 
less hold office (though the strugg 
has begun there as well) and in pé 
from the uneasiness created by ana 
parent attempt to recreate Europe 
structures in a Canadian context whe 


they may not be necessary. 

It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss Mr. 
Vandezande or Citizens for Public Justice by too ready 
an identification, or guilt by association. For one thing, 
the executive is drawn from eight denominations (in- 
cluding Presbyterian). One of the founders was 
Presbyterian. For another, it is determinedly independent, 
taking not a penny in grants from government or church- 
es (though some one-shot offerings have been accepted). 
Nor, in the interest of independence, have they ever ap- 
plied for such grants. 

Gerry Vandezande does not, on first impression, strike 
you as a man with a mission, a crusader. He smiles too 
easily and lacks the deadly solemnity of those totally 
assured of the righteousness of their cause. Yet Mr. 
Vandezande is very definitely a man with a cause — the 
working out of a studied approach to, and solution for, 
the social and economic problems of Canadian society, 
from a Reformed Christian perspective. He is the Public 
Affairs Director for Citizens for Public Justice. 

Born in the Netherlands, Vandezande came to Canada 
at fifteen. Having but three years of high school before 
emigration, he worked in Canada as a farm labourer, mov- 
ed to cleaning oil-burners and then to work in a bank. 
With a determination not uncharacteristic of his coun- 
trymen, he studied at night, became an accountant, left 
the bank to work for Ethyl Corporation in Sarnia and there 
served as a cost accountant. An organization with strong 
Dutch connections then claimed his services — the Chris- 
tian Labour Association of Canada, with whom he work- 
ed at negotiating collective agreements, bringing to this 
task his knowledge of the management side of things. His 
next move was into ‘politics,’ but not party politics. Rather 
politics broadly understood, from the perspective of a 
Reformed Christian — the work in which he is now 


working it out 


Citizens for Public Justice — *y James Ross Dickey 


engaged. 

What does Citizens For Public Justice do? CPJ (as it 
will be designated hereafter) tries to build an organiza- 
tion through individual memberships, an organization 
dedicated to tackling socio-economic issues with a com- 
petence informed by Christian faith. Drawing on research 
and the skills of its members, CPJ provides the kind of 
background information on issues that the churches very 
often, because of shortages of time or lack of personnel 
or money, can’t provide. For example, in the 1970’s, CPJ 
was much involved in the issue of energy development 
in the North West Territories and of native rights. They 
were the first body to advocate a ten-year moratorium on 
development, a position adopted by the Berger Commis- 
sion, before whom they presented a brief. 

John Olthius, Research Director for CPJ, worked with 
the Dene people on the quest for entrenchment of native 
rights and still serves them as a negotiator on major issues. 
He negotiated for the Grassy Narrows Band of native peo- 
ple on the question of reparations for the mercury poison- 
ing of the Wabigoon River system, gaining a settlement 
with the federal government. He is still negotiating with 
the provincial government and with the Reed Paper 
Company. 

CPJ keeps its members, and anyone else interested in 
their work, informed through their newspaper, Catalyst. 
Though the membership fee is $25.00 a year, a subscrip- 
tion to Catalyst is only $10.00 for eight issues. (For those 
who may be interested in any way, their address is 
Citizens For Public Justice, 229 College Street, Toron- 
to, MST 1R4. 


What’s in the name? = CPJ began life under a different 


name, the Committee for Justice and Liberty. For legal 
purposes that remains the name of the organization, but 
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the switch was made to a new public identification for 
a couple of reasons. In an interview conducted in The 
Record offices in March (from which the following 
material is extracted) Vandezande explained that, to some 
people, the words ‘Justice and Liberty’ conjured up im- 
ages of organizations on the far right in the United States. 
It also became somewhat ludicrous to call an organiza- 
tion with approximately 2,500 members across Canada 
a ‘Committee.’ The word ‘Citizens’ better conveys the 
goal of a movement of and for citizens. The organization 
has been incorporated and registered with Revenue 
Canada. ‘Public Justice’ was chosen in an attempt to make 
governments realize their obligation to do justice to all 
faith and value communities. 

Vandezande drew my attention to another advantage of 
the present name. Media people, not seeing the word 
‘Christian’ are more inclined to ask what the organiza- 
tion is about, less inclined to dismiss it erroneously by 
stereotype. There is a chance then, to explain. Some 
members thought that ‘Christian’ should be in the title 
somewhere, i.e. “‘Christians for Public Justice.’’ 
Vandezande strongly opposed this suggestion because “‘It 
leaves two wrong impressions: (a) that only Christians 
have an understanding of justice, which isn’t true and (b) 
that we would exclude non-Christians from participation. 
Now, by and large, all who work with us are Christians, 
I think, but you don’t want to set yourself up as a judge 
as to who can, or can’t participate. Also, I think that the 
word ‘Christian’ in the history of politics generally, and 
in Canadian politics too, has been abused. Identified too 
closely with specific political causes (e.g. in the Social 
Credit and the Social Gospel movements in the 30s) it 
leads to a cheapening of the name of Christ. We are very 
conscious of that danger.’’ 


On political names Vandezande and CPJ aren’t selec- 
tive in debating or dealing with people of all political 
allegiances. ‘‘I don’t mind if people enter the debate say- 
ing ‘I’m a socialist’ or ‘I’m a capitalist.’ I say fine, I’m 
a Christian. In that context I don’t hestitate to argue for 
a Christian approach to politics, because I don’t want to 
be capitalist or socialist...... 

‘‘T’m leary of all ‘isms,’ capitalism, socialism, 
evangelicalism, fundamentalism...even Calvinism: 
because the minute you talk about an ‘ism’ you are talk- 
ing about an ideology that becomes an end in itself. Then 
you are no longer talking about Christ or about the mean- 
ing of scripture for our lives, but the goals that we in our 
own reasoning have developed become the ends in 
themselves. 

‘“*There is a good side to what has taken place under 
the guidance of capitalism and you could say the same 
about socialism. No ideology can completely destroy 
God’s original intent for creation and _ people’s 
creaturehood. But the question which I must raise im- 


“...most of the people 
involved in political parties 
don’t think within the 


framework of a Christian 
approach to justice.’’ 


mediately concerns the motives of capitalism and 
socialism. Do they operate in response to God’s love com-_ 
mand, or are they primarily concerned with wealth, in 
the case of capitalism, or power, in the case of socialism. — 
Neither quest is compatible, to my way of thinking, with” 
God’s command for responsible living. The argument be-_ 
tween capitalism and socialism is always about owner- 
ship, and not about stewardship.’’ 

From time to time, members of CPJ have been asked 
to run as candidates (by different parties) and overtures 
have been made for endorsation by the organization itself. 
Vandezande personally *‘...has great difficulty identify- 
ing .--with an organization or a political party that is either 
implicitly or explicitly committed to a way and view of 
life not rooted in the Gospel....If I’m required to func-~ 
tion within a structure wherein I can’t be a full-fledged” 
Christian... than I don’t want to be part of it. I don’t want” 
to be a ‘separatist,’ but I think it crucial, particularly 
within the Canadian mosaic, that the different views of 
life that we have, whether of energy, human rights, the” 
economy, get out in the open and we have honest debate. 
The proponents of the three major parties argue that you 
can bring your convictions to bear within the party. But | 
the upshot of that is, when it comes to debates on the 
policy making level, the leader’s position or the upper ! 
eschelon’s views, become the policy of the party. Ane j 
I'd have difficulty with that. 

‘*Plus, I think that there is a real need for people to” 
participate in political debate in a non-partisan way. If 
they, at the same time, wish to be involved in political — 
parties, that is up to them. I would want them to be very 
conscious that, by and large, most of the people involved - 
in political parties don’t think within the framework of 
a Christian approach to justice.”’ 


Just one more lobby? __ Ina political scene where many 
clamour constantly for the attention of government and 
the protection of their own interests, isn’t there a danger 
that CPJ will be regarded as just another pressure group? 
Vandezande replied: ‘‘I think that if we were to lobby 
in a self-interest way, like the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Manufacturers’ Association, the trade unions, then in- 
deed you may be dismissed as such. CPJ has tried to con- 
centrate on trying to develop positions that aren’t of im-_ 
mediate interest to itself or its supporting constituency. — 
We have tried to come to the defence of those groups in _ 
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our society which, in our view, are not being protected 
properly by governments and other institutions. We are 
not generally viewed as a lobbying group. They know that 
when we come to ‘the hill’ or meet informally, we’re con- 
cerned about basic policies that should be functioning in 
the public interest. We have the advantage by being non- 
‘partisan, even non-denominational: all three parties will 
carefully listen and engage in dialogue.”’ 

Vandezande admits that not all people with whom they 
‘meet receive them with gladness. However, he has found 
that some of the most hostile end up engaging in the best 
discussion — better than some discussions with Christians 
who say that they are essentially on their side, or agree 
‘in principle’ but don’t want to be forced to re-examine 
‘the accepted wisdom and their own unexamined 
| convictions. 


‘How have members of the churches reacted to 
CPJ? From the fundamentalist side CPJ receives 
criticism that Christians must stay out of politics, or if 
‘they do become involved ‘‘...only on ‘moral’ issues such 
_as pornography, divorce legislation, abortion, etc....all 
of which indeed must be dealt with, but not to the exclu- 
sion of socio-economic and human rights questions.”’ 
Other church people have identified so completely with 
a political party that they resent, or find annoying, the 
independent stance of CPJ. Then there are those who 
..think we are far too radical in our approach. Our ap- 
| ‘proach of saying God’s original intent for creation, God’s 
coming into the world, the meaning of the Resurrection, 
| ithe outpouring of the Spirit, all those biblical givens, must 
be applied in politics...to say that and to draw the radical 
consequences of those events for public life, for many 
people goes too far. Coming to the defence of Christian 
and non-Christian alike, working with Christians of dif- 
ferent denominational backgrounds and with non- 
Christians, presents, to some people, a problem. Some 
of them have a very exclusive approach to the Gospel, 
thinking that only the Reformed really know the truth and 
that others are heretics who either should be converted, 
or at best, tolerated. Our approach is ‘Let’s work together 
with all people as much as we can as best as we can, 
regardless of what tradition we come out of, emphasiz- 
ing those areas where we agree and talking through areas 
where we disagree.’ ”’ 


How can a Christian organization like CPJ influence 
a determinedly pluralistic society? ‘*When scrip- 
ture says ‘Love your neighbour as yourself’ I think that 
means that we respect him or her as a person who must 
be given the freedom and opportunity to relate, out of his 
own heart commitment, to God and neighbour. It also 
means that in the development of a national life you must 
give those communities who may disagree with the Gospel 
the right and opportunity to live out their convictions. But 
it must always be done within the framework of legisla- 
tion and policy that seeks to protect all and discriminate 
against none. Out of our commitment to love of neighbour 
and public justice for all comes the freedom to say ‘OK 
You live out your conviction too.’ In fact, I think that 


when you try to do the opposite....then you cut off the 
opportunity to evangelize, in the fullest sense of the word. 
If there is no recognition of differences in our society, 
then we will never have dialogue. And in fact, the more 
that differences come out in an honest, open-hearted way, 
the more you will have very constructive conversations 
on what is indeed in the best interests of Canada....Within 
the church itself, it is very healthy to have some dif- 
ferences, some creative tension. If you don’t have that 
you have a dead church — or a dead marriage for that 
matter. The question is whether within an association, a 
church or a marriage, you are prepared to discuss dif- 
ferences in the light of what you understand to be the light 
of the Gospel. In the public arena I think it’s important 
that all the parties, and organizations like us and others, 
ask ourselves and each other what is just and right and 
charitable....Then we have to give those words content, 
a framework, proposals. People generally welcome warm- 
hearted approaches, at every level.”’ 

In future, CPJ plans to concentrate especially on issues 
involving the handicapped, single parents, the elderly and 
native peoples — the most disadvantaged in our society 
in the eyes of CPJ, and particularly vulnerable in 
economically difficult times. They have few public 
defenders. CPJ will be one. If you wish to learn more 
about CPJ, write to the address given elsewhere in the 
article. They will be eager to help. O 
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FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


e Senior Citizen self care 
residence 

¢ Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 


on call 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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DOUGLAS LONGSTAFFE, 
BA, BRS. 

Home congregation: First, Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Appointment: MacKenzie — 
Kirkness pastoral charge, 
Presbytery of Winnipeg. 


ANDREW S. BURNAND, BA 
Home congregation: Grace, 
Calgary, Alta. 
Appointment: 
Eckville, Alta. 


St. Paul’s, 


DOUGLAS EDWARD DU 
CHARME, BA 

Home congregation: Knox, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Appointment: Human rights 
work and teaching with Middle 
East Council of Churches in 
Lebanon. 


(GRADUATES: 1985 


Vancouver 
School of 
Theology 


Knox College 


BRUCE COSSAR, BA, MLS 
Home congregation: St. 
Stephen’s, Peterborough, Ont. 
Appointment: St. Andrew’s, 
Stirling, and St. Andrew’s, 
West Huntingdon, Ont. 


DAVID STEWART GILLAN, 
B.Sc. 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Sydney, N.S. 
Appointment: Appointed can- 
didate for overseas mission 
work. 
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ROBERT GLENN BALL, BA 
Home congregation: St. Paul’s, 
Leaskdale, Ont. 

Appointment: Zion, Torrance, 
and Knox, Port Carling, Ont. 


FREDERIK DOUWSMA, BA 
Home congregation: Waterloo 
North, Waterloo, Ont. 
Appointment: St. Stephen’s, 
Regina, Sask. 


TERRY VINCENT HASTINGS, 
BA 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s (Galt), Cambridge, Ont. 
Appointment: Calvin-Goforth, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


ABRAHAM DU BERINYUU, 
Dip.Th. 
Home congregation: 
Presbyterian Church of 
Ghana/Calvin, Toronto, Ont. 
Appointment: Will either return 
to Ghana for appointment or 


continue education. 


a 

JOHN FINLAY KNOX 
DOWDS, BA 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Pickering, Ont. 
Appointment: Richmond Bay 
pastoral charge, P.E.I. 


— 
RODERICK BARRATT LAMB, 
BA 

Home congregation: 
Mary’s, St. Mary’s, Ont. 
Appointment: Tatamagouche 
pastoral charge, N.S. 


St. 


BARRY LUXON, BA 

Home congregation: Chedoke, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Appointment: Creemore 
pastoral charge, Ont. 


STEVEN MICHAEL MILLS, BA 
Home congregation: St. Giles’, 
Prince George, B.C. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


TIMOTHY ROBERT PURVIS, 
BA 

Home congregation: 
Lawn, Toronto, Ont. 


Park 


Appointment: Calvin, Win- 
nipeg, and Knox, Stonewall, 
Man. 


FREDA MAE MACDONALD 
Home congregation: Oakridge 
Church, London, Ont. 
Appointment: Burk’s Falls, 
Magnetawan and Sundridge, 
Ont. 


MARGARET ELIZABETH 
MILTON-BLAIR, BA, Ph.D., 
MD 

Home congregation: Craven, 
Bolton, Ont. 
Appointment: 
education. 


Continuing 


JAMES GEORGE SMITH, BA 
Home congregation: Knox, 
Grand Valley, Ont. 
Appointment: Christ Church, 
Wabush, Labrador. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM MAC- 
DONALD, BA, B.Ed., M.Ed. 
Home congregation: Oakridge, 
London, Ont. 

Appointment: Burk’s Falls, 
Magnetawan and Sundridge, 
Ont. 


RICHARD DAVID MOORE, 
BA, B.Comm. 

Home congregation: Duart, 
Duart, Ont. 

Appointment: St. Paul’s, Wiar- 
ton, and Lake Charles, Ont. 


LANCE L.D. WEISSER, BFA 
Home congregation: Cold- 
stream, Toronto, Ont. 


Appointment: St. Andrew's, 
Huntingdon, and St. Andrew’s, 
Athelstan, PQ. 


STUART MACDONALD, BA, 
MA 

Home congregation: Orillia, 
Orillia, Ont. 

Appointment: Centreville, and 
Grace, Millbrook, Ont. 


NANCY NAGY-WILLIAMS, 
B.Mus. 

Home congregation: New St. 
James, London, Ont. 
Appointment: Westview, 
Toronto, Ont. 


LINDA LOUISE WHITEHEAD, 
BA 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Thorold, Ont. 
Appointment: Pending. 


continued 
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Graduates: 1985 


continued from previous page 


the Hicsbytertan,.Collece 


Ewart College 


KATHY CALDERWOOD, BA 
Home congregation: Ker- 
risdale, Vancouver, B.C. 
Appointment: Seeking employ- 
ment in congregation. 


CATHERINE ANDERSON, 
B.Ed. 

Home congregation: St. Mat- 
thew’s, Montreal, PQ. 
Appointment: Evangel 
Toronto, Ont. 
appointment). 


Hall, 
(summer 


JULIA J. CARRUTHERS 


Home congregation: Knox, 
Goderich, Ont. 
Appointment: Continuing 


ecucation. 
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ROGER WELLINGTON MAC- 
PHEE, B.Re., BA 
Home congregation: 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Appointment: Pending. 


Zion, 


LESLEY KATHLEEN (BATES) 
APPEL 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s & St. Stephen’s, North 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Appointment: 
education. 


Continuing 


LORNA LITSTER | 
Home congregation: Co- 
quitlam, Coquitlam, B.C. 


Appointment: 
education. 


Continuing 


Westminster, Pierrefond, PQ. 
Appointment: Deferred. 


ELIZABETH MARY 
MCLAGAN, B.Th. 
Home congregation: 


JACQUELINE HILDA BURNIE, 
BA 

Home congregation: St. An- 
drew’s, Ottawa, Ont. 
Appointment: Continuing 
education. Seeking part-time 
congregational work. 


CHARLENE DEIRDRE 
TERPSTRA 

Home congregation: Blenheim, 
Blenheim, Ont. ° 
Appointment: BWM summer 
appointment — inner-city work, 
Presbytery of East Toronto. 


cu 


* General Assembly Budget last year. 


By now every Presbyterian in Canada must 
be aware of the deficit incurred in the 
This 
deficit resulted in severe cutbacks, 
amounting to about 12.5%, in all the areas 
of the Church’s work in 1985, including 
that of the Board of World Mission. 


But we don’t want to talk about the deficit 
or the cutbacks. We want to talk about the 
Church’s response -- your response -- to this 
situation. We never have believed that last 


‘ year’s shortfall was the result of a lack of 


Micarry out its 


commitment on the part of the Church to 
task in Mission. Your 
response has reconfirmed our confidence. 


Earlier this spring, the Board of World 
Mission and the Board of Congregational 
Life, in a joint appeal, asked all 
congregations to mark Sunday, May 26th 
with a special emphasis on "Fulfilling Our 
Discipleship" by making a _ renewed 
commitment to support the total work of 
our Church. Long before that date, 
however, responses began coming in, 


"indicating that many congregations and 


fare oor eer Se ee ee ed 


presbyteries, all across the country, were 
already taking up the challenge in many 


ways: by accepting their full General 
Assembly allocation, in some cases 
increasing it; carrying out stewardship 


programmes; producing special promotional 
material; making better use of Education 
for Mission resources; taking special 
offerings, and in many other creative ways 
enabling their members to participate more 
fully in the total work of the Church. The 
result has been most gratifying - a very 
encouraging increase in congregational 
support of the Generai Assembly Budget. 
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This we see as a clear indication that the 
membership of our Church is committed to 
the ministry of the Gospel in Canada and 
around the world, and will support that 
ministry when needs are apparent. While 
cutbacks have had to be made this year, 
nevertheless if this increased support of 
the General Assembly Budget continues, it 
will enable us, as a Church, to go forward 
in carrying out our mandate in Mission in 
the future. 


The Board of World Mission expresses to 
you its deep appreciation for your 


continuing support. 


N CENTRAL 


A New Partnership for Canadian 
Presbyterians 


-by Joe Reed 


Canadian Presbyterians are not used 
to seeing children who will die from 
malnutrition. When we walked 
through the refugee camp in San 
Salvador, many of us_ were 
overwhelmed. All of us were 
moved. 


We are not used to seeing 1400 
people living in an area hardly 
bigger than three football fields. 
Nor to seeing armed military men 
standing on surrounding buildings, 
watching who comes to visit the 
camp. 


We are not used to worshipping in a 
context where two of the five 
pastors have had to flee within two 
years. (cont’d p. 2) 


On October 28, the Rev. Miguel Tomas 
Castro Garcia was abducted by three 
armed men in civilian clothes two blocks 
from Emmanuel Baptist Church in the 
capital. He surfaced several hours later in 
the National Police Headquarters where he 
was. tortured. Massive’ international 
pressure was mounted on his behalf, 
including a number of telegrams and 
cables sent by concerned Canadian 
Presbyterians. On Wednesday, he was 
released in the company of one of the 
secretaries of the Swedish embassy in 
Mexico City. Canadian Presbyterians have 
signed sponsorship forms with 
Immigration officials so that he and his 
family can begin a new life here. 


Refugee Camp, 
San Salvador. 


Less than a week earlier, Peter Woods, a 
young volunteer sponsored by _ the 
Presbytery of Montreal, had arrived in 
Salvador to work with that congregation. 
He has participated in food distribution 
to refugees, attended two peace 
conferences between the government and 
guerrilla forces, has worked \in_ the 
Orphanage and _ hosted visiting church 


people. His experiences will be part of 
On-going interpretation work here in 
Canada. 


Our church is beginning new relationships 
with fellow Christians in Central America 
and we are learning much from them. We 
have heard the sound of gun fire as we 
visited a church-sponsored agricultural co- 
Operative where an aging campesino held 
the first corn he had ever grown on his 
own land. We have passed a convoy of 


trucks still smouldering from a_ rebe 
attack as government soldiers swarm ove 
the area. | 


Most of all, we have been impressed with 
the unspeakable courage of the Christian | 
people of Central America. People who 
realize that their faith leads them into 
dangerous situations -- the young people, 
for example, who were picked up. for 
taking food to refugees, and accused of 
supplying the opposition forces. They 
ended up in prison for several days until 
they could be gotten out of the country. 


And we have learned too of the urgent 
need’ for the ‘presence of ° Canadian 
Christians in the area. Church people in 
the country depend for their very lives on 
the presence of outsiders. Moreover, 
through the visits we ourselves come to 
know and understand what it means to be 
a follower of Christ in a difficult context,” 
where to teach someone to read, to offer 
food or shelter or clothing, to help 
farmers find land or seed or fertilizer is” 
to put oneself in danger. In that respect,” 
our friends in Central America probably” 
understand the implications of the gospel 
better than we do. 


ee 


In recent months, the ministry of Tyndale-- 
St. Georges has expanded to include work” 
with the refugee community here in 
Montreal, as well as growing contacts with 
churches in Mexico, Salvador, and 
Nicaragua. It has included visits to all of 
these countries, and the recruitment of 
young volunteers who have represented us 
both here in Montreal and in Central 
America itself. A number of contacts and 
presentations within congregations and 
church groups from Hamilton, Ontario to 
Wabush, Newfoundland have provided an 
opportunity for refugees to come to know 
their Canadian brothers and sisters in the 
faith. 


A video cassette on Central America is 
being considered. If you are interested in 


using it please contact Education for 
Mission. 
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MISSION STUDY RESOURCES 
1985-86 
"NATIVE PEOPLES OF 
NORTH AMERICA" 


Available this summer from: 


COMINGS 


Cf LEASK Miss Margaret (India) - 
mo’ returned in May _ for. short 
furlough with limited deputation. 
ELLIS, Rev. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn 
Taiwan) - returning in June for summer 
Purlough with limited deputation. 
McLEAN, Rev. Paul & Mrs. Mary Beth 
‘Taiwan) - to Canada in June for 3- 
month furlough with deputation. 
CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine (Taiwan) - 
returning in June for short furlough with 
limited deputation. 
INGLIS, Rev. Glenn & Mrs. Linda 
(Malawi) - returning in July for 
deputation and possible new assignment. 
RANDALL, Miss Joy (Taiwan) - on one- 
year furlough doing study and 
deputation. 


WMS Bookroom 
50 Wynford Dr. 
Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7 


And GOINGS 


NICHOL, Miss Mary (Nepal) - 
returning in June after two-month 
furlough in Canada. 

KENNEDY, Dr. Wm.& Mrs. Betsy 
(Malawi) - leaving B.W.M. staff at 
end of May. Bill will take up 
residency in Pediatrics. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


REED, Rev. Joseph - presently Director 
of Tyndale-St. Georges, Montreal, has 
been appointed by the B.W.M. as Area 
Missinary for the Caribbean and Latin 
America. He will probably assume his 
new duties in the fall, with special 
emphasis at this time on Latin America. 

GILLAN, Mr. Stuart - a 1985 graduate of 
Knox College, has been accepted as a 
candidate for overseas service, and will 
be appointed to serve in an overseas 
Church this summer. 


where the { 


action a7 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
"FELLOWS" 


LIU, Miss Jenny (Taiwan) - in a 2-year 
programme of study at Ewart College and 
observation of C.E. programmes. 

UGA, Mr. Joseph (Nigeria) - studying in 
M.Div. programme at Knox College. 


Note: In the March '85 issue of Mission Update, p. 6, pictured 
with Mr. Manbhawan Ver Singh is Mrs. Bishwasini Sadiq, a nurse 
who serves half-time in the M. G. Abey Memorial Home for 
Children. 


Our mission dol 


For well over a century Canadian Presbyterians 
have been supporting Mission around the world. 
Over the years many missionaries have left our 
congregations in Canada, in early years to do 
pioneer work, proclaiming the Gospel and | 
establishing new Churches in countries overseas. 
More recently they have worked under these (4 

new "Sister Churches" and other Churches with f 
which we have partnership relationships. — 


These missionaries and Churches are supported 
by your prayers, concern, and financial 
contributions through the General Assembly 
Budget. While dollars certainly do not tell the wos. 
whole story, the accompanying map indicates 

the areas where your financial support is now | 

going. (Note: "General" categories include grants , 
administered ecumenically or inter-nationally.) 


U ) 
(3) ni . 
In addition, $238,721. is administered inter- | : | 
regionally. This includes $38,682. for newly © WY it waa 
appointed missionaries not yet overseas, $50,992. © 3 


for grants administered inter-regionally or | 

ecumenically, $35,000. for Leadership | : 

Development Programme - training for leaders | , 
in partner Churches, and $114,047. for Furlough 

expenses, etc, Administration costs for the 

Overseas programme come to $55,727. 


“2 
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Our Overseas Budget for 1985 can therefore be 
summarized as follows: 


Caribbean & Latin American $44,485.; Africa 
$245,438.; South Asia $244,743.; East Asia 
$291,110.; Inter-Regional $238.721. 
Administration $55,727.; Total-$1,100,224. 


Some may notice that in the March issue of 
Mission Update "centre spread" it was indicated 
that $1,211,054 was designated for "Overseas", 
and that the above total is a reduction of 
$110,830. This is true. Since the March Update 
went to press, the Board of World Mission had 
to reduce all its expenditures for 1985 due to 
the deficit in the 1984 General Assembly 
Budget. Four projected overseas appointments 
will not happen in 1985. 


It should also be noted that we have an Overseas 
Volunteer in Kenya, but no financial support 
involved, and a_= small grant for lEglise ( 
_ Presbyterienne Camerounaise is included under 
"Africa: General". . 
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Progvaseme Growte. 


-by Rev. Dr. Dale Bisnauth 


THE GUYANA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The Canadian Presbyterian Mission to 
Guyana was begun in June 3, 1985 with 
the arrival of the Rev. John Gibson to 
what was then British Guiana. 


The mission was to the indentured East 
Indian immigrant itabourers who were 


brought to take the place of the African 
slaves on the sugar plantations of Guyana. 


Those slaves were emancipated on August 
1, 1838. 


These Indians, who were mainly Hindus 
and Muslims were strongly resistant to the 


efforts made by the Christian churches in 
the colony to convert them. Their alien 
appearance, strange customs and beliefs, 
together with their unfamiliar languages, 
made them not only a difficult challenge 
to Christian evangelistic efforts, but also 
placed them outside the colonial society 
that was developing in post-emancipation 
Guyana. 


Gibson was followed in 1896 the Rev. 
James B. Cropper who enjoyed a long and 
highly successful ministry in Guyana. 
Such was the impact of this man on the 
church in Guyana that to this day older 
people identify the Guyana Presbyterian 
Church as "Cropper Church", 


But Cropper was only one of many 
committed Canadian men and women who 
laboured painstakingly to plant the mission 
that was to grow into the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church. And these 
missionaries were ably supported by local 
catechists whom they recruited and 
trained. 


Those catechists were men who followed in 
the tradition of Abraham Lincoln, an East 
Indian from Trinidad who converted to 
Christianity, and who was John Gibson’s 
assistant -in ‘the pioneer years of the 
mission. 


Right from the beginning, the Mission 
included a programme of education for 
East Indian children. This programme was 
to develop into one which offered primary 
and secondary school education to 
Guyanese children. Enough cannot be said 
of the value of this programme. Suffice it 
to say that the Mission schools provided an 
education for East Indians which gave 
them the tools for communicating with the 
larger society, and the ability to achieve 
social and economic mobility in that larger 
society. It also qualified thenmiiror 
participating in the political life of the 
country. 


Today, the fact that East Indians plan a 
major role in the development of this new 
nation is in no small measure due to the 
educational programme of the Canadian 
mission. 


In November, 1945, with the constitution 
of. Presbytery by: the’ Revi? Dr ieee 
MacGillivray, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, the Mission became a Church. 


Growth in church membership to this point 
has been solid, particularly from the mid- 
30’s onwards; teething problems had been 
adequately resolved and local leadership 
had been nurtured. From 1945 onwards, 
the Church would be served by elders, 


Bde Ok Pa 
CANADIAN PRESBYTERIANS SHARE IN GUYANA CENTENNIAL 


Canadian Presbyterians are participating actively in the Centennial celebrations of the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church, centered in Demerara on April 9th to 13th, Berbice on May 
Ath to 9th, and Essequibo County from July 12th to 18th. A total of 20 people are going 
the Moderator 
representatives of the Board of World Mission, W.MS. (Eastern & Western Divisions) and 
several individuals attending at their own expense. 


a). S, Farris. 
programme would be incorporated within 
that of the United Theological College of 


catechists, deaconesses, and ordained 
Guyanese ministers, in addition to 
Canadian missionaries of both sexes. 


| E. H. (Ted) Johnson visited 
|Guyana in November, 1954. He was then 
ithe recently appointed secretary to the 
‘Board of Missions of The Presbyterian 
(Church in Canada. The new sccretary was 
‘responsible for the policy that missionaries 
-would be used only for those tasks for 
/ which the Board could not find adequately 
‘trained Guyanese. 


The emphasis would now be on training. 
Bethel Theological College was re-opened 
in April, 1953 under the headship of Dr. W. 
A few years later, the Bethel 


the West Indies, Jamaica, where Guyanese 


persons would be trained for the ministry. 
a Lhe 


first Guyanese woman, Patricia 
Sheerattan, graduated from that institution 
in June, 1983. 


There are now no Canadian missionaries in 
Guyana. The leadership of the Church is 
completely in the hands of Guyanese. 


But The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
finances the training of Guyanese at 
U.T.C.W.I. and provides financial and other 


from Canada, including 


resources for post-ordination leadership 
development of Guyanese ministers. The 
Canad#anes,church. contributes’ “fo ‘the 


educational programme for the renewal of 
lay persons through the Guyana Extension 
Seminary and the St. Columba’s House 
training scheme. 


Meanwhile, personal contacts between the 


two churches are maintained by a 
programme whereby theological students 
from Canada visit with the Guyanese 


church over the summer vacation. 


1985 is the centennial of the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church. The celebration 
could not have come at a worse time in the 
history of the Guyanese people, faced as 
they are with economic, political and social 
problems of the greatest magnitude. 


The Church must see these problems as 
challenges. As she reviews the past with 
thanksgiving to God she must be assured 
that God’s mercy will be as unfailing in 
the future as it was in the past. Assuming 
that faithfulness on the part of the 
Almighty, the Church, in turn, must seek 
to be God’s faithful servant to Guyana and 
the Guyanese people. In this regard she 
would need the prayerful support of her 
elder sister, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


the 1lllth General Assembly, official 


-meetings in May and the General Assembly in June. 


This Canadian participation will be of great encouragement and moral support to the 
Guyanese Church, struggling as it is under a difficult economic and political situation. 
Many will be further assisting by preaching, or conducting workshops and seminars. Two 
young people will give leadership in their youth camp. Two theological students (see page 


8) are sharing in the work of the Church all summer. 


In addition, two Guyanese Church leaders will be brought to Canada. Mrs. Rosetta 
Deebrah, an active layperson, will be the guest of the W.M.S. (W.D.), attending Council 
And a minister of the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church will visit Canada as a guest of the B.W.M. 


Many Canadians also participated in the Centennial by making 40 banners which were 
sent to Guyana for the celebrations and then to be hung in the various Churches , as an 
on-going witness to our partnership with the Guyana Presbyterian Church. 
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MONA FARRIS 


For Mona Farris, going to Guyana is almost going 
home. Her father, the Rev. Dr. James S. Farris, spent 
four years teaching and pastoring there. Her mother 
lived there for first twenty or so years of her life. She 
just missed being born there - her parents moved to 
Jamaica. 


Mona has lived in Sudbury, Ont., spent a year in 
England, attended high school in New Zealand and 
university in Guelph. She has now completed her first 
year of theological studies at Knox College. She looks 
forward to working with the Church in Guyana as it 
faces the challenges of a developing country, and to 
celebrating with Guyanese Christians during their 
centennial year. 


WON-HONG (WALLY) HONG 


Wally Hong was born in Seoul, Korea and immigrated 
to Canada at the age of fourteen. His undergraduate 
degree was obtained in McGill University, Montreal. 
He is now a student in Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
Last summer he served in the Meath Park and Shipman 
charge in northern Saskatchewan. His father is a 
minister of the Presbyterian Church (USA) and is now 
serving as the minister of the Korean Church of Long 
Island, New York. His mother is a retired medical 
doctor. There are three other boys in the family. 
Wally’s interest in Guyana was due to Dr. Dale 
Bisnauth’s visit to Presbyterian College where he 
presented Guyanian situation. 
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SURVEY SURVEY SURVEY 


We need your help! We hope that you will take a few minutes to 
answer this brief survey, perhaps a few more to 


use the other side of this page for some extend- 
ed comment, and then, having donated a 32¢ 
(34¢ after the 24th of the month) stamp to our 
effort, mail this page to us. 


We will draw ten such entries at random 
and award book prizes. 


— How do you receive The Record? — Would you prefer a newspaper format? 
Every Home Plan U LI Yes LI No 
Individual Subscription U 


—Would you prefer more frequent 
publication? 
Les LJ No 
(If so, how often?) 


other — 


— What do you enjoy most in The Record? 
Features L] 
(specify if you wish) 


— Would a newspaper format interest you 
Le a ee if it were possible to insert regional sup- 
From the Editor C1 plements, bearing more news of Synods 
or regions? 


The Columnists L] 
Py cs INO 


(specify if you wish) 


— Do you think that the subscription rates 


Letters to the Editor U 
-$5.50/yr. Every Home Plan 


News U -$7.50/yr. individual 
People and Places U -$3.50/yr. student 
Reviews (books, music, films) UJ are too high? )_~— too low? U 


Transition (vacancies, inductions, etc.) LJ 
— If “too high,’ would you prefer that the 


church subsidize the magazine so that cur- 


— What do you like least in The Record? rent rates could be maintained? 
eves L] No 


gt ¢ ae hae daa fc AE NS 


ee 
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— The magazine is mailed just prior to the 


—What would you like to see more of in first of the month. 
The Record? Approximately when do you receive itf 


Se Te eee eee ee 


ree eieiuee. 0) seabed ihe a ee ve ibe a OSA a ee 
ee ee ne ee eee 
— Are eleven issues a year too many? eke ey ust iy rele eh SS AOE rs 
igheyes L] No 
(If so, how many should there oY NCR 


Se ec ee ce ec ee cum: sie mRTSNT AILSA 


Please see reverse side 


SE ac Ala Oe a a a Te 
Editor: James Ross Dickey June, 1985 
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SURVEY? SO WINVIRAG PSOne 


This next section provides us with some 
personal information. We hope that you 
will answer it nonetheless. It would be of 
substantial help. 


— Do you subscribe to any other magazines? 
ETYeES L] No 
How many? 
Name as many as possible, please 


— In what age bracket do you fall? 
under 20 LJ 20-30 LI 
30-40 U 40-50 UL 
50-65 LI Over, O57) 


Please use this space for any comment on the magazine 


> Ate you male Lj female LI 
Glersy fl 
Other professional church worker LI 
Laity U 


Please specify occupation: 


— Signature and address (only necessary if you 
wish to be eligible for a book prize) 


Mail your completed survey to:  OULVCV of 
c/o The Editor, The Presbyterian Record 


50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Editor: James Ross Dickey 
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June, 1985 


‘I am a Lutheran, born in Ger- 
‘any, and since 1977 a member of 
ne Presbyterian Church. There is 
omething that I do not understand 
4 my church. Many times, when 
ine Creed was confessed in our 
hurch and when it came to “I 
elieve in the Holy Catholic 


*hurch? 


Yes, you do believe in ‘‘the Holy 
atholic Church’’ and you may free- 
y say it. Here is why. The word 
‘holy’’ means separate, set apart for 


(8 credits) Cost: $592.00 


e Parables 


Summer Study in Ontario... 


CRASH GREEK (JULY 22 - AUGUST 23, 1985) 


e The full year of Introductory Greek 
Dr. Erwin Penner, Professor of Bible and Theology, OBC 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


belief imethe. “@atholic Chureh : 


God, special. The word ‘‘catholic”’ 
means universal, world-wide, all- 
embracing. The Church of Christ is 
God’s people called out from all over 
the world to serve him in the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel in word and 
deed. 

I have come across your objection 
before. The problem is that most peo- 
ple refer to the Roman Catholic 
Church simply as ‘‘the Catholic 
Church.’’ I have become sensitive to 
this fact, and thus will always speak 
of the Church of Rome as ‘‘The 
Roman Catholic Church’’ which iden- 
tifies it as the denomination which it 
is. But all Christian denominations 
belong to the world-wide, universal, 
that is ‘‘catholic,’’ Church. We are 
part of that Church of Christ. So when 


Accommodation available upon request. 


Dr. Alan Johnson, Professor of Biblical Studies, Wheaton College, IIl. 
e Contemporary Theology of Mission 


Dr. Arthur Glasser, Senior Professor of 


¢ The Application of Redemption 


Dr. Sinclair Ferguson, Associate Profe 


e Church Renewal 


Rev. Robert Roxburgh, Pastor, Millmead Baptist Church, Guildford, Surre 


¢ Discipleship for the Third Reformation 
Dr. James Houston, Chancellor and Professor of Spiritual Theology, Regent College, Vancouver, B.C 


e Exilic and Post-Exilic Prophets 
Dr. Donald Leggett, Professor of Old Testament, OTS. 


¢ History of the Chinese Church 


Dr. Kit-Ching Chan, Former Professor of History, Hong Kong University 


(Each course is 2 credits. Cost: $148 


Held on the campus of: 
Ontario Theological Seminary, 25 Ballyconnor Court, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 1-416-226-6380 
Sponsored jointly with Inter- Varsity Christian Fellowship 


y, England. 


the text of the Apostles’ Creed uses 
that phrase, do not be afraid of it, but 
say it joyfully. It identifies you as 
believing in that ‘‘great multitude that 
no one could count, from every na- 
tion, tribe, people and language, stan- 
ding before the throne in front of the 
Lamb... And they cried out in a loud 
voice: ‘Salvation belongs to our God 
who sits on the throne, and to the 
Lamb.’ ’’ (Rev. 7:9-10). It’s good 
company to be in! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name and address 
for information only. 


O 


SUMMER SESSION (AUGUST 5-16, 1985} 


Theology and East Asian Studies, Fuller School of World Mission, Pasadena, Ca. 


ssor of Systematic Theology, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


.00 per course. Room & Board: $120.00 per week) 


BUILD YOUR FALL (Ae ee 


BUILD YOUR FAITH (AUGUST 19-24, 1985) 


Romans 


Dr. James Packer, Professor of Historical and Systematic Theology, Regen 


° Becoming Like Jesus: A Study in Evangelical Christology 
Dr. Douglas Webster, Professor of Theology, OTS. 


¢ Discipling 


Rev. Alan Andrews, Canadian Director of the Navigators. 


(Each course is 1 credit. Cost: $80.00 per credit or $55.00 


t College, Vancouver, B.C. 


for audit per course. Room & Board: $120.00 for 6 nights) 
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Turning the Chure 


‘Let us, then, go to him outsit 
Hebre| 


he book of Hebrews was written in a time like the one in whic 

we live. Change was everywhere sweeping away much that was 
tried and cherished. The Temple had been the focus of worship for the 
Jews. The Temple was gone. The altars where their sins were forgiven 
were cold and dead. The priesthood which mediated between God ane 
man was largely wiped out. Everywhere there were revolutionary 
changes. The result was confusion and anxiety. 
We too are passing through a time of unparalleled change and the 
message that is found in the book of Hebrews has particular relevance 
for us. We are in the middle of three revolutions. Our society is being 
catapulted into a new age and is faced with the challenge of making 
a successful transition into it. Recently it dawned upon me that I was 
born in the middle of human history, for as much change has come 
to the human race since I was born as in the whole of recorded history 
up until that time. In the next couple of decades we may well see as 
many changes as took place from the time of Abraham up until the 
present. | 
The first revolution concerns employment. Jobs are changing quickly 
as we move from the industrial to the technological age. Work is deman- 
ding more skill and intelligence and less muscle. Career changes will 
be increasingly common. Many of the jobs our children will fill are 
not yet invented. Responsible projections indicate that in the future 
only 15 per cent of the work force will be engaged in production, 4C 
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‘ ie) 
2 camp and share his shame 
E18 


r cent in the service industries and 45 per cent 
employed. Many are afraid that there will be fewer jobs 
the future and that they will end up unemployed. 

A revolution is taking place, as a way of life based on 
rdy pioneer attitudes — where work and individual in- FM Jie diudat de 
ative assured success — is being replaced by a world Eel 
“big business and big government. Many fear faceless Rana yaeaniein 
‘anagement and bureaucratic power. The worth of the 
dividual is in doubt. There is a feeling of sheer 
2Iplessness and of a lack of power to control our lives. 
The women’s revolution has been swift and sweeping. 
Te have moved from woman being property into a situa- 


mi 


on where there is an awareness of their human rights. F ae Pa ee VY THA 
dil itl iO | | Hall 
an 


Yomen now have viable choices. Many now consider 
ivorce a viable option to a marriage they don’t like. Fifty- 
ne per cent of women 15 years of age and older are now 
vorking outside the home. Many have great fears this will 
ause family break-ups and destroy the home, which has 
-aditionally been the basic social unit. 

The result is a period of confusion and bewilderment 
nd anger. Many are finding it impossible to cope with 
he issues they face. The instability and loss of a sense 
f direction has created situations of enormous stress. One 
if the fruits is alcoholism, the incidence of which has 
loubled since 1965. Drugs and alcohol are being used by 
eople at an earlier age. Cirrhosis of the liver is the highest 
‘ause of death in men age 45-49. The World Health 
rganization has expressed concern that alcohol-related 
yroblems are an obstacle to development and general pro- 
xress. Suicide has doubled since 1955, but for the 15-19 
year age group it has increased seven times in the last thir- 
y years. Mental illness has increased to the point where 
yne out of every eight Canadians will be hospitalized for 
4 mental illness during their lifetime. Crime has shown 
an increase for three decades. A number of other statistics = 
show how people are reacting to the revolutions that are 
taking place today. 

It is interesting to see what the writer to the Hebrews 
had to say to the Christians in the first century who were 
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Turning the Church 


continued from previous page 


living in an age of revolution. He did not minimize the 
changes that were taking place. But he saw beyond the 
temporal to the things which are eternal. Governments 
and rulers were falling, but when he speaks of his Lord, 
he is ‘‘Jesus Christ, the same, yesterday, today and 
forever.’’ What can you believe in? He saw his faith as 
‘’an anchor sure and steadfast.’ When kingdoms were 
tottering and crumbling he was aware of a ‘‘kingdom 
which cannot be shaken.’’ Christians did not need to 
panic. They could go on living with faith, hope and love. 

The message to the Church found in Hebrews ought 
to be of particular interest to us. The Church was having 
a hard time. Persecution, suffering and abuse were com- 
monplace. At such a time we might expect that the Chris- 
tians would be advised to huddle together within the pro- 
tective walls of their own little Christian fellowship. That 
would seem reasonable. But those Christians received sur- 
prising advice. They are told to go ‘‘outside the camp,”’ 
to get out into the turmoil and suffering of the world. The 
writer says, ‘‘For this reason Jesus also died outside the 
city, in order to purify the people from sin with his own 
blood. Let us, then, go to him outside the camp and share 
his shame.’’ (Hebrews 13:12, 13). Those Christians were 
reminded that the death of Christ, which redeemed the 
world, did not take place within the gates of the holy city 
Jerusalem, in a religious atmosphere. He died ‘‘outside 
a city wall’’ as the hymn says, and he died a very secular 
death at the hands of the political and religious authorities, 
in a very secular place — the city garbage dump, to be 
specific. 

The image of the ‘‘camp’’ was familiar to Christians 
with a Jewish upbringing, for the people of Israel had 
moved their tents day by day and made camp each night. 
Only those who rebelled against God or his appointed 
leaders were put outside the camp. This was a very severe 
punishment, for those outside the camp at night could 
become the victims of wild animals and murderers. The 
Christians were told that Jesus, the ‘*Lord of the camp’’ 
is found ‘‘outside the camp.’’ This is a way of saying that 
Christ has identified himself with the rebels and outcasts 
who have been excluded from the camp, and that to find 
him one must go outside. 


B: that is not all! The reader is advised not only as 

= to where Jesus is to be found but is told to go outside 
himself, out into the world. The writer does not suggest 
that existence outside the camp is easy, for he says it 
means ‘‘bearing abuse.”’ 

The writer to the Hebrews, acknowledging the revolu- 
tionary character of the age, says that the Church has to 
be turned inside out. The Church is usually described as 
the place to which we come. Now the Church must be 
seen as the place from which we go. To come inside the 
Church is to discover that one has to go outside. Indeed, 
God draws us into the Church to remind us that he is out 
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The content of the Gospel 

has not changed even 

though the context in which 
we live has. 


in the world. So much of the traditional way of thinking — 
about what it means to be a follower of Christ has to | 
change if the Church is to fill the role God has for it in — 
the new situation in which we find outselves. Traditional- 
ly, lay people have thought it was their job to support the ~ 
minister in his or her tasks of ministering and evangeliz- : 
ing. Now we know the opposite is the case. It is the — 
minister who has to support the laity as they witness and 
minister ‘‘outside the camp.”’ t 
The Good News of Jesus Christ is the most urgent need ~ 
of people in every age. In these days of revolutionary { 
change, when people are finding themselves unable to — 
cope with the strain and stress of living amid all the uncer-_ 
tainties of the future, the Christian faith has everything 
to offer. The forgiveness of sin continues to be a basic — 
need of every person. To find that there is strength for | 
living in a revolutionary age is a revolutionary discovery. | 
The content of the Gospel has not changed even though | 
the context in which we live has. q 
Most people are outside the Church and if they are to | 
be reached for Christ we have to go to them. A church | 
which continues to look inside, instead of upward and out- 
ward, appears to be of little use to God in the world to- 7 
day. The sheer triviality of so much church life consumes 
so much time that there us little energy left to fulfill its — 
real mission of serving those who are in need of help. ~ 
In the 16th century God called a new church into being | 
to serve the new age which was dawning at that time. He © 
is doing the same today. Something more than tinkering — 
with structures and form is required. A whole new stance — 
of church life is essential. 
Christ died outside the camp. Christ today is living out ~ 
in the world and is calling us to follow him and to witness — 
to him. This is the revolutionary change that is required — 
for the Church to serve in a revolutionary age. It means 
a radical change in our traditional way of thinking about — 
the Church. It is nothing less than turning the Church in- — 
side out. ‘‘Let us, then, go to him outside the camp and | 
share his shame.”’ . 


an 


Dr. McMillian is Director of Church Rela- 
tions, World Vision Canada, and a former 
Moderator of the The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada. 


The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has been a member 
of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches since 
the Alliance’s formation. 
The association has been 
mutually rewarding and 
fruitful. This is the third 
article in a series written by Dr. Alan Sell, 
Theological Secretary for the WARC, but the 
first we have been able to print. We hope to 
use more. 

JRD 


eroaeirom the 
ercia Alliance 


| Alan P. Sell 


A S: travel around in the name of the Alliance I often 

hear of shortages: shortages of money, of books, 
of equipment, of people. These deficiencies are not to be 
under-estimated: they can greatly hamper the work and 
witness of our member churches. But my travels also 
make me increasingly conscious of the rich resources 
within our Reformed family 


Our heritage First, we are heirs of a great suc- 
cession of those who heard the Word of God in the Bi- 
ble, and who sought to order their personal and 
churchly life accordingly. Through that book they heard 
the good news of the grace of God, and by the Holy Spirit 
that gospel claimed them. One such was Zacharius 
Ursinus. 

On 18th July last, the 450th anniversary of the birth 
of Ursinus slipped by relatively quietly. The lack of fan- 
fare would probably not have worried Ursinus for, as he 
said on one occasion, ‘‘We are not baptized in the name 
of Luther, Zwingli, or of any one, but of Christ alone.”’ 
He has been called ‘‘the reluctant Reformer.’’ A friend 
of Melanchthon, Ursinus met Calvin in Geneva, and he 
stood with them in opposition to Luther on the one hand, 
and to Zwingli on the other, in the sacramental controver- 
sy of his day. So heated did the controversy become that 
he was forced to flee from his home town, Breslau, to 
Zurich, where he was befriended by Peter Martyr. In 1561 
he became a professor at Heidelberg. There, with the co- 
operation of his colleague Casper Olevianus, he composed 
the Heidelberg Catechism (1563) — a strong yet mediating 
document, and one widely revered in the Reformed family 
to this day. 

Ursinus died on 6th March, 1583. It is pleasnt to reflect 
that there is at least one Christian college — at Col- 
legeville, Pennsylvania — whose name perpetuates the 
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Photo courtesy: Ursinus College, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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memory of a Reformer whose careful work has educated 
countless thousands over the years in the things of God. 
A few months ago, I had the pleasure of visiting this lively 
college (related to the United Church of Christ) with its 
dedicated staff and its admirable facilities. A fine statue 
of Ursinus presides over the approach to the chapel. 


Our ministers What a tremendous resource we 
have in those who have been called by God into the 
ministry! Men and women of all kinds are being equip- 
ped for service, and more and more member churches 
are offering in-service training to their pastors. A sadder 
aspect is the phenomenon of ministerial ‘burn-out,’ the 
physical and mental exhaustion, and sometimes the col- 
lapse, of ministers. It would be foolish and presumptuous 
to attempt a diagnosis and to prescribe remedies in a few 
words. But I wonder: could it be in some cases, that in 
some consumer societies, where success is measured by 
numerical growth, increased profits and the like, ministers 
have found themselves under pressure to ‘succeed’ in 
those terms? If so, when the pews do not fill up under 
their preaching — and even more if they begin to empty 
— ministers will feel that they have failed. They may then 
compensate by loading their diaries with social outreach 
activities, fit their pulpit preparation into the small hours, 
and in the end — burn out. A reconsideration of our 
heritage may help. God is sovereign in creation and 
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redemption. He alone can take the scales from people’s 
eyes. The English Puritan, Thomas Watson, wisely said 
‘The ministers of God are only the pipes and organs; it | 
is the Spirit blowing in them that effectually changes the | 
heart.’’ We are privileged to scatter the seed; we must 
be content to let God be the Lord of the harvest. 


Our musicians With what a rich variety of 
music Reformed people around the world praise God! It } 
will be a long time before I forget the songs of the children 
and adults at a colourful open-air service on the occasion — 
of the constituting of a new presbytery of the Presbyterian | 
Church of East Africa. Then there were the polished per- | 
formances of choirs in North America — not forgetting 
the handbells in St. Louis; the deep harmonies of the | 
choirs in the Reformed Church, Lusaka, Zambia; the ut= 
ter sincerity and vigour of the congregational singing at | 
Olesnice, Czechoslovakia; and the familiar American 
evangelical tunes, with most unfamiliar Bulgarian words, 
in Sofia. We owe much to our music makers and those— 
who lead them. No doubt organists and choirmasters wield 
a power which can be turned to ‘unsanctified’ ends, as 
the case of John Alcock (1715-1806) reminded me recent- 
ly. He was organist at Lichfield Cathedral, England, and” 
he drew this letter of complaint from his choir; 
‘‘We...make it our unanimous Request and Petition, that” 
the said John Alcock may be regularly and formally ad=) 
monished in Chapter... That if the Subchanter shall thin 
it his Duty to entreat him (as heretofore) to play Slower 
or Faster, as Occasion may require, He may not show 
his Contempt or Indignation by playing the Chants, Ser- 
vices, or Anthems so fast that the Choir cannot sometimes - 
articulate half the words; or else so slow that their Breat 
will not serve to hold out the long, loitering dragging” 
Notes. That He may not hereafter mock and mimick with” 
his Voice... That He may not show his Splenetic Tricks: 
upon the Organ to expose or confound the Performers...”” 
By a delightful irony, Alcock had earned his Oxford. 
B.Mus. degree two years earlier for his setting and per- 
formance of Addison’s words, ‘‘Attend, harmonious: 
saint.”’ 


God’s grace But our greatest resource is the free” 
and overflowing grace of God. Yet so often we think and 
behave as if we had to prop up our religion! (How the 

prophet ridiculed those who, in a time of crisis, had to 
carry their gods off to safety! Isa. 46). Our God’s grace” 
is sufficient, and he carries us. An illustration used by 
Dr. I.J. Roberton at the Thirteenth General Council of | 
the Reformed Alliance (1929) will underline the point. 
He spoke of “‘the cathedral with the exquisite chapter- 
house...with so daringly wide a span of roof, that timid 
antiquity hastened to secure it by a central supporting 
pillar. Recent examination, however, showed that now, — 
and apparently for centuries, the pillar had sunk down’ 
into the foundations; so that, unseen from beneath, there 

was a clear gap of several inches between the top of the 
pillar and the great roof it was supposed to support. Which > 

thing is an allegory.” ; 
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he Life and Times of Cotton 
ather 

| Kenneth Silverman. Harper and Row, 
84. 479 pages. Available from 
esbyterian Publications. $43.95 
Kenneth Silverman, who teaches 
lglish at New York University, has 
hg had an interest in early American 
tory, and in Cotton Mather in par- 
lular. He has now produced a full- 
gth biography of the famous New 
gland Puritan that Emory Elliott of 
linceton hails as ‘‘the definitive 
ngle volume on Cotton Mather.”’ 
'The name of Cotton Mather is not 
.actly a household word these days, 
it in his time he was known 
roughout the English-speaking 
orld and beyond as a preacher, a 
eologian and a student of many 
‘ings, including science and 
edicine. He was destined to become 
one of the most prolific writers in 
merican history.” 

A descendant on both sides of his 
amily of noted Puritan ministers, 
father was raised in an atmosphere 
f piety and learning. After gradua- 
on from Harvard he eventually join- 
j his father, the almost reclusive In- 
rease, in the ministry of the North 
‘hurch in Boston. There he remain- 
d for the rest of his life carrying out 
tireless ministry (often amid opposi- 
on both from within and from 
vithout his congregation) and witness- 
ag the sad transition of his beloved 
soston from a City upon a Hill to a 
qore pluralistic and secular 
ommunity. 

Silverman has done a good job of 
roviding background to Mather’s 
ife. He gives us a detailed and 
ometimes fascinating picture of life 
n colonial America, and offers some 
valuable glimpses of the life and work 
yf the Puritan clergy. To those not 
amiliar with the spirituality and 
yastoral diligence of the Puritans, this 
900k could well be an eye-opener. 

Cotton Mather is usually 
‘emembered for his role in the Salem 
witchcraft trials. He has frequently 
deen vilified as an “‘intolerant bigot,”’ 
and accused of mercilessly hounding 
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innocent folk to death merely to satisfy 
the obsessions of a ‘‘cruel and diseas- 
ed mind.’’ However, as Silverman 
points out, rumours of Mather’s be- 
ing a monster are greatly exaggerated. 
The real Mather (as opposed to the 
mythological figure) was critical of the 
way in which the trials were run and 
especially of the popular but very 
questionable ‘‘spectral evidence.’’ He 
cannot be absolved entirely for his part 
in the Salem affair, but he deserves far 
more sympathy than historians have 
generally accorded him. 

The chief merit of the book is the 
largely sensitive and balanced treat- 
ment of Mather’s complex person- 
ality. Mather comes across as a very 
human figure. He was a man of faith 
who struggled with doubts; a member 
of the learned elite aware of his status 
and gifts and filled with pride because 
of them; a public figure often jealous 
of rivals; a man of high ethical stand- 
ards who nevertheless could 
sometimes resort to deceit to advance 
himself. He also emerges as a con- 
scientious minister; an affectionate 
husband and father; a compassionate 
pastor whose concern for some young 
people thought to be possessed by evil 
spirits once led him to take them to 
live in his home, where he could pray 
for them and seek to deliver them; a 
Puritan citizen devoted to Doing 
Good; a pioneer ecumenical 
statesman. 

The book is, of course, not without 
its faults. Silverman seems at times to 
be wearing too many hats: historian, 
literary critic, amateur psychologist. 
At one point, for example, he ex- 
presses surprise that Mather would 
compare Christ to the Old Testament 
brazen serpent. Obviously, his erudi- 
tion does not extend to the third 
chapter of John! 

At other times he fails to explain 
clearly certain events or ideas. How, 
for instance, did the Puritans under- 
stand conversion? One would be hard 
pressed to discover from Silverman 
whether it was defined in terms of 
deliverance from the power of sin, in 
terms of assurance, or in some other 
terms. The explanation of the Halfway 
Covenant is not entirely clear. Silver- 


man says it was the offer of baptism 
to the children of ‘godly’ but 
unregenerate adherents of the Church, 
a contradiction to my mind. 
Perhaps, and more significantly, 
Silverman is not reliable as a 
theological interpreter of Mather. He 
sees Mather, for example, as incon- 
sistent in his ecumenism because he 
opposed the Arian Nonconformists of 
the early 1700s. But Mather’s basic 
‘Universal Religion’ included and 
stressed the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This biography goes a long way 
toward doing justice to Cotton 
Mather, but for theological and 
spiritual insight we will have to look 
elsewhere. 
John Vaudry 
Mr. Vaudry is the minister of the pastoral charge 


of Knox, Kintyre and New Glasgow and St. 
John’s, Rodney, Ont. 


Never dull! 

Pilgrims in their own land: 500 
years of religion in America 

by Martin E. Marty. Little Brown, Boston: 
1984. 

How can one man put 500 years of 
American religious history into a book 
of 500 pages? Martin Marty has done 
the impossible. And he’s done it with 
wit, charm, humour and insight. 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading this 
book and have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to anybody. 

Marty’s thesis is that the varied 
religious groups which came to 
America make up a unique mosaic of 
pilgrims. Within the American context 
they lived with threat and promise as 
they struggled to make sense of life. 
‘‘Never before in history have so 
many different religious groups had to 
coexist.”’ 

Although there was remarkably lit- 
tle bloodshed, the history of the many 
pilgrimages in the United States of 
America is not a simple success story. 
And it is never dull. 

The only way Marty was able to 
make his way through the complex 
and rich history of religious groups in 
America was to focus on the leaders 
who represented so much of what their 
followers believed and did. As a 
result, we have a chronological history 
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made rich by concise biographical 
sketches. 

But there is much more than thumb- 
nail sketches of important figures. 
With broad strokes Marty fills in the 
context in which these people became 
so prominent. He is a master at show- 
ing how religious views were shaped 
by the conditions of the time and how 
religious views, in turn, shaped the 
country. 

The book is full of fascinating facts 
which prove once again that truth is 


stranger than fiction. This book also. 


proves that history, well-written, is 
not boring. There are some amazing 
quirks in the American religious past, 
some inspiring stories, some 
ridiculous experiments and some 
pious folk, all of whom God has used 
to bless and curse our continent. 
Although I suggest you read this 
book from cover to cover as an ex- 
cellent survey of American religious 
history, it is also a book to dip into 
wherever you want. You’re sure to 
come up with a gem and a surprise. 
Now, if only somebody would do 
the same service for Canada! I know 
such a book would prove Canadian 
religious history is not dull either. 
Zander Dunn 


Mr. Dunn is the minister at Calvin Church, 
North Bay, Ont. 


Mapping the Canadian 
religious ‘identity’ 
Faith and Fragility: religion and 
identity in Canada 
by Hans Mol. Trinity Press, Burlington. 
Available from Presbyterian Publications, 
52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 
1J8. $18.95. 

Professor Mol, who had a series of 
articles in The Record some three 
years ago, joined the Religious Studies 


Lemont Guest Home 
Bed and Breakfast 
Located in the scenic Beaver Valley near 
Georgian Bay. Enjoy many attractions: ski- 
ing, hiking, cycling, golf and tennis. Your ac- 


commodation includes pool and sauna. Open 
year round. Member of Grey/Bruce Tourist 
Association. For reservations contact hosts 
Graham and Mary Lemont, Kimberley, On- 
tario, NOC 1G0, (519) 599-5905. 
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Department of Hamilton’s McMaster 
University after teaching sociology in 
New Zealand and Australia. To both 
dominions, as to Canada, incoming 
white settlers brought a faith and 
lifestyle very different from those of 


the native people; thus Mol now seeks 


to apply to Canada’s religious history 
the framework within which, in 
previous books, he has discussed the 
religious past of the Antipodes. 

Religion, he believes, acts as a kind 
of balance-wheel among the conflic- 
ting claims upon the loyalty of an in- 
dividual or group, such as those of 
family, ancestry, or social class. 
Whether it backs one of these against 
another, or helps to reconcile the two, 
it strongly influences a personal or 
collective sense of identity. While ful- 
ly aware that religion is, and does, 
much more than this, he selects its 
“‘identity’’ function as the thread to 
connect his remarks on Canadians’ 
Christian, quasi-Christian, and other 
beliefs. 

To reconcile his scope with his 
space, he must resort oftener than he 
likes to sweeping general statements, 
addressed less to specialists than to 
people with more interest in than ac- 
quaintance with their neighbours’ 
beliefs and practices. For them, he 
draws the kind of outline map which 
they can fill in as they go, with the aid 
of books and articles indicated in his 
copious bibliography. A reader who 
finds his comments on the various 
groups too superficial, or his use of 
the identity model too confining, is 
probably beyond needing the kind of 
help he seeks to give. By using 
material high in human interest, he 
tries to catch novices’ attention, and 
hold it till they realize, ‘“There’s got 
to be more to it than this.”’ 

The only other books which ever 
did attempt to provide a comprehen- 
sive overview of Canada’s religious 
past and present are now out of both 


HISTORIC CANAL VOYAGES 
In 1985, voyages from 2 to 6 days can be 
chosen on both major canals of Ontario: the 
Trent-Severn Waterway and the Rideau Canal. 
A unique and restful adventure on a comfor- 
table cruise ship — ideal for travelling adults. 
Season: June | to Oct. 14. For brochure con- 
tact Helen Ackert at Ontario Waterway 
Cruises Inc., Box 1540, Peterborough, On- 
tario, K9J 7H7, or telephone (705) 748-3666. 


date and print; nor can readers depen- 
dent on their local public library easily 
locate even as much information 4 
Mol gives about sects and cults whic h 
have only recently attracted much 
notice. Yet this is not quite a reference 
book, since facts are presented 
primarily as incidental illustrations | 
the central ‘‘identity’’ thesis, whic¢ | 
admittedly is stressed till you think ¢ 
the kind of tourist who must tell you 
what the coffee was like in every “I 
he visited. 

Still, a mild case of obsession is pai 
donable in Canada’s sole current 
purveyor of these particular war 
The book is likely to be supplemente 
or superseded only in response to 
demands of readers whose interest i 
this fascinating field (Mol loves 
repeating the letter F in titles!) it was 
the first to arouse. : 


Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar — a frequent contributor to The 
Record — is an hymnologist, teacher and free- 
lance writer. He has just finished a graduate 
course in Canadian religious traditions taught 
by Dr. John Moir, author of the centennial 
history Enduring Witness. c 


: 
Erratum: The May issue of The 
Record carried a review of J.B. 
Phillips’ autobiography, The. 
Price of Success, by Gilbert | 
Smith. The publisher and price 
were listed incorrectly. The 
publisher is General, not Eerd- 
mans, and the price is $28.95, not. 
$5.95. | 

The book published by Eerd- 
mans is a paperback written by - 
his wife, Vera, and by Edwin 
Robertson, a close friend. The ti- 
tle of their book is The Wounded 
Healer. It draws on some of 
Phillip’s correspondence and pro- 
vides an excellent accompaniment 
to the autobiography. The | 
Wounded Healer will be review- 
ed in a future issue. 


Moving? See page 49. 


ELMVALE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: 
HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
JUNE 15-16. | 
Saturday evening dinner and pro- | 
gramme, Sunday worship, social time 


Heritage Event. Further particular 
from Rev. Ian Clark, Box 492, Elmvale 
Ontario, LOL 1P0. 


eccers 
‘tinued from page 7 


rameters of the ethical mores of 
iciety. If the medical profession, 
ose duty is to preserve existent life, 
>] that a life is threatened by any 


fowth, regardless of what kind, and 


h 
{i 


|2y have the skill and knowledge to 
move that growth in order to 
peserve the existent life, they should 
|; permitted to do so, using all the 
‘chnology and skills available to our 
ciety. However, if these procedures 
‘e used to flaunt the social and ethical 
‘ores of society, then this is clearly 


‘rong and, as with any other act 


Ihich transgresses against the interest 
¢ society, there should be a law to 
rohibit it. 
‘It seems to me, therefore, that our 
coblem is not with pro-abortion or 
ati-abortion issues but is two-fold: 
| 1. First, it seems that we are unable 
) write laws and have them inter- 
reted by the courts in the spirit and 
urpose for which they were written. 
2. Secondly, in this age of ‘Rights’ 
mly, we have so many people who are 
willing to live with the responsibil- 
ty of their actions but choose any 
neans available to avoid such 
esponsibility. 
_ Rather than face these two problems 
1ead on, it is easier for the hollerers 
© set the problem as a pro and anti- 
ibortion issue and devote their 
energies to useless argument. 
In my mind this is merely a sad con- 
fession of the moral bankruptcy of our 
present-day society. 

J.W. Cunningham, 

Chateauguay, Que. 
Ed. note: There is much in the May 
Record (which, from the date of this 
letter, you would not have received) 
that echoes your convictions. 


Adoption is a very 
acceptable alternative 


As adoptive parents we were deep- 
ly offended and outraged by the insen- 
sitive and ignorant comments of Mrs. 
E.R. Fraser of Montreal in the April, 
1985 issue of The Record. She says 
“The option of adoption is not accept- 
able. To me it is repulsive to take a 

child from its natural mother and hand 
is 


BALI AND BEYOND 
Nov. 14, 1985. 3 Weeks. 


Escorted by: 
The Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Past Moderator of the 
103rd General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


An exotic journey to the Orient, 


visiting Hong Kong and 
Singapore and featuring a 14 day 
Pearl Cruise as you sail the waters 
of Indonesia and Bali. 

For full details contact: 
Canadian Churchman Tours 
c/o 1560 Bayview Ave, 
Suite 201 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3B8 
(416) 484-0926. 


TOURS WITH DR. ERIC BEGGS 
March 5, 1986 


August 1986 Scotland, Ireland 


For brochures write: Box 246, Orillia, 
Ontario, L3V 6J6 (705) 326-7887. 


Travel arrangements by Horizon. 


Australia, New Zealand 


13 DAY ISRAEL TOUR 


plus 7 day optional extension 
to Greece or Scotland. 
Depart October 6, 1985 from 
Calgary or Eastern Canada. 


Hosts: Rev. Karl English 
Rev. John Fraser 


For brochure write: Rev. Karl English 
703 Heritage Dr. S.W., Calgary, Alberta 
T2V 2W4 (403) 255-0001. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
TOURS TO 
TROPICAL TRINIDAD 


Ministers, workers and friends 
of the Presbyterian Church are 
invited to see the results of 120 
years of Presbyterian missionary 
work, followed by an optional 
week in Tobago. 


These 1 and 2 week monthly 
conducted tours departing 
June 11 are jointly sponsored 
by: 
Amral’s Travel and 
The Presbyterian Church 
community of Trinidad. 
For details contact: 

Mr. Sam Sinanan 
Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
533C Gladstone Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 3J1 
Collect calls accepted. 
Phone (416) 535-7755. 


FRANKLIN TOURS 
LIMITED 


ENGLAND, IRELAND 
& SCOTLAND 


Departs August 23 - $1760 
Twin. 


WESTERN CANADA 


23 Days - Departs June 18, 
July 8 & August 19 
- $1499 Twin. 


EASTERN CANADA 


19 Days - Maritime tour in- 
cluding Newfoundland - 
Departs July 3, July 29 & 
September 14 - $1265' 
Twin. 

13 Days - Boston & Cape 
Cod - Departs August 18 - 
$895 Twin. 

13 Days - Maritime Tour - 
Departs August 31 - $895 
Twin. 


SHORT TOURS 


7 Day Gaspe Peninsula 
Tour - Departs July 15 - 
$499 Twin. 


4 Day Atlantic City Tour 
- departs July 16 - $350 
Twin. 


1 Day Cobourg Highland 
Games - Departs July 6 - 
$23 per person. 


1 Day Wonderland Tour 
- Departs July 11 - $24 per 
person. 


YOU CAN MEET 
OUR TOURS AT 
MAJOR CENTRES 
ON HIGHWAY 401. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 

24 DUNDAS ST. WEST 

BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
K8P 1A2 


(613) 966-7000 
OR TOLL FREE 
1-800-267-2183 
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it over as if it were a sack of potatoes 
to strangers, to grow up not knowing 
who he really is.’’ Let us take the sec- 
ond sentence first: the description of 
the ‘‘sack of potatoes’’ and “‘take a 
child’’ (as if by force) show that she 
is blissfully ignorant of the process of 
adoption. The first sentence is incred- 
ible. We suggest that she examine the 
story of the infant Moses, Exodus 
2:1-10. Presumably, if Pharoah’s 
daughter had been like Mrs. Fraser, 
he would have been left in the 
bullrushes to die, instead of being 
adopted. 

It seems transparently clear that the 
institution of adoption is an ancient, 
well-accepted alternative to the more 
prevalent means of parenting. 

David and Nancy Tindall, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Query 


Thoughts on a 
‘thought provoking 
editorial”’ 


Thanks for another thoughtful as 
well as thought provoking editorial in 
the March, 1985 Record. You raise 
many questions which require reflec- 
tion — not only by the national church 
and congregations, but by each of us 
as individuals. 

The bottom line, however, still cries 
out — The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada needs money NOW. What are 
we — what am / — going to do about 
it? 

The first item in the editorial to 
which I reacted was the quote of Mr. 


Taylor: ‘“‘The congregations did 
well....’’ Positive thinking is 
necessary, and we _ need to 


acknowledge that, overall, congrega- 
tions gave more in 1984 than 1983, at 
an increase over the current rate of in- 
flation. But this obviously wasn’t 
enough! Congregations and in- 
dividuals need to be aware that a lit- 


tle more is not sufficient — perha 
we’ re not helping this awareness ith | 
statements like Mr. Taylor’s. Mayt 
we need to learn how to tactfully sa 
‘‘Look guys, you did good — but not 
good enough!”’ if 
While I have no answers, I have to 
concur with many of the questio 
raised, and answer, from my own 
observations: { 
— ‘‘Are Presbyterians simply mem: 
bers of the local congregation?’’ YES 
— “‘Do we deny national identity 
putting a higher priority on local ne 
than on support for National Chua t 
Programmes? 
— ‘Do we have the discecnmeni 
distinguish between the nice and ne 
necessary?’ OFTEN N 01 
This is not only a question for 


national church as cited in th 
editorial, but also must be asked in thi 
local congregation and in our persaay 


lives. 
— Finally, “‘Do congregations an 


National Boards perceive needs in th 
same way?’’ PROBABLY NO: 


... and answer 


I have read the letter from T.C. Norwood, Chair- 
man, Board of Congregational Life, which appears 
on page 42 of the April issue of The Record. 

I note that minimum ministerial stipend and 
allowances compare with the gross salary for a 
layperson of $28,000. This compares with the start- 
ing pay of a letter carrier, but is somewhat more 
than the starting salary of a recent graduate of one 
of the Ontario community colleges. 

Reference was made to ‘‘pages 204 and 205 in 
the ‘Acts and Proceedings’ of the 1984 General 
Assembly....’” Here I found only guidelines to be 
followed in setting remuneration. 

It is assumed that the Comptroller used an analysis 
somewhat like the following in arriving at his figure 
of $28,000: 


Basic Stipend $ 
House Allowance 

Other Allowances - 
(detail) pats AUBREY a 
$28,000.00 


It would be appreciated if Mr. Norwood would 
place the Comptroller’s analysis in another letter 
to the Editor — which, I hope, the Editor would 
see fit to publish. 

Earle W. Elliott, 
Belleville, Ont. 
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The breakdown I used when calculating the 
equivalent salary required to equal a minister on the 
basic stipend, so that their disposable income would 
be the same was: 


Assumptions: 
1. Married with no children 
2. Minister at basic stipend 


Clergy Non Clergy 
Stipend $13,790 
Utilities 2,000 
Allowance for manse 5,400 
*Travel 3,000 
$24,190 $27,893 
Income tax payable 1,853 5,556 
Disposable income G2 2.358 $22,337 
Don Taylor 
(Comptroller) 


*Ed note: Though the travel allowance is not part 
of a minister’s stipend, Mr. Taylor included it here 
as part of the minister’s total disposable income. 


’erhaps more attention needs to be 
en to what the local congregation 
saying. However, I would advise 
tion. I hope that in the ‘hallowed 
ls’ of 50 Wynford Drive, the infor- 
tion is available to view the total 
ture, to assess where the greatest 
vas of need lie — and to determine 
‘mmon needs among various con- 
gations. Listening to the ‘voice 
pm the pew’ is important — equally 
iportant is providing the resources 
)spark a new idea or lay to rest a 
ncern that may otherwise have gone 
noticed. The function of the na- 
‘mal church is not only to meet our 
irceived needs, but to help keep us 
dking out into God’s world. 
{ recently read of an experiment 
me with U.S. college students where 
ch was asked to bring one dime 
jich they were then directed could 
designated for people in need in In- 
asa needy family in the local com- 
unity; or a photocopier for personal 
e and convenience. Eighty per cent 
signated their funds for the 
1otocopier! 
Tf this rather limited assessment can 
+ considered accurate of society in 
sneral, should we be thankful that an 
itimated 40 per cent of Presbyterians 
mtribute regularly to the needs of 
hers ? Personally, I believe we must 
courage 100 per cent support of the 
eneral Assembly Budget. Setting a 
‘wer goal may make the goal more 
ralistic, but does nothing to help in- 
ividuals or congregations look 
eyond their own needs to their poten- 
al in alleviating the hurts of others. 
The big question seems to be how 
an we help each individual, and those 
ame individuals collectively, in con- 
regations look beyond my needs, my 
ongregation, to our church and our 
art in God’s work in his world? 
I wish I had the big answer! 
Kathleen Matic (Mrs. F.) 
Burlington, Ont. 
».S. An additional response to Miss 
300dwin’s ‘Pungent and Pertinent’ in 
he April Record and the Editor’s 
Note... 
I think we’re at least a consensus of 
hree. 
Comments on two specific issues: 
_1. Mission superintendents vs. new 
pointees’ conferences: perhaps 


more beneficial is to investigate pro- 
viding a support system for all 
ministers. It would appear that unless 
this can be established on a personal 
basis, there is little opportunity for 
honest self disclosure and feedback. 
To whom does our minister turn when 
he (or she) is hurting? Who will point 
out areas that could be improved — 
and suggest ways and resources to do 
it? 

2. Better use of task forces: it would 
appear that despite much talk of the 
laity in the Presbyterian Church, 
membership of committees, etc., in 
other than the local congregation in- 
cludes clergy, other professional 
church workers, and elders. There is 
a vast store of skills, knowledge, 
talents and yes, GIFTS, available par- 
ticularly for short-term projects and 
task forces (and at the relatively low 
cost of expenses only), which to date 
remains untapped. 

K.M. 


On the March Record 


I don’t normally write to editors, 
but I thought I would pass on to you 
some opinions which came to mind as 
I was perusing the latest edition 
(March). 

1. Re: the financial problems of the 
national organization. I was not aware 
that a specific allocation had to be 
made on the donation envelope. 
Maybe the need for this should be 
brought more to the attention of 
congregations. 

2. No doubt this has been discuss- 
ed thoroughly on previous occasions, 
but possibly people should be required 
to make an individual subscription for 
The Record instead of having it 
delivered automatically. 

3. Iam raising strong objections to 
a full page article being allowed to the 
pro-life opinion on abortion. This is 
now a highly emotional and political 
matter. I personally don’t feel it is cor- 
rect for opinions of this type to be ex- 
pressed so vigorously in a magazine. 

4. I would also raise objection to the 
article on Nicaragua with its slant 
against our friends and allies, the 
United States. The Sandinista govern- 
ment is a Marxist and undemocratic 
organization and I certainly don’t 
think it is in our interests to have such 


‘FRIENDSHIP SYMBOLS’’® 


Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and_ visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 


Brochures. Ministers or church 


officers write and we'll send you...a 
‘‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 


WANTED. Mature Christian lady to share 
large home. Bed-sitting room, well-furnished 
(14 drawers and closet). Off this room, a 
veranda with garden furniture and flowers. 
Use of kitchen, bus stop 1/2 block from house. 
Please call (416) 487-2216. 


| medals crater a eee 


FREE 


SAMPLE 


We nave over 1,000,000 Christian 
books in stock - books by leading 
authors on many different subjects. 


We’d like to send you our catalog 
and a sample hardback book which 
has a cover price of $7.95 - so you 
can see for yourself what great 
buys we offer. 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with 
a $2.00 bill (to cover mailing cost) to: 


CHRISTIAN BOOK BARGAINS, INC. 
960 The Gateway, Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 5K7 
Dept. 5005 


Name 


Address 
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Province Postal Code 
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MUSIC CAMP 
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a government establishing itself on 
this continent. 

I realize these are personal views, 
but the main objection, however, is 
raising such political matters in the 
magazine. 

A.S§. Rankin, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

Ed. note: By now you will have read 

differing opinion on the abortion 

issue, by other Presbyterians in the 

magazine that provides a forum for 

Presbyterian opinion of all intelligible 
varieties. 

Perhaps you missed the preamble to 
the article on Nicaragua. In 
substance, it was the report made by 
Mr. Davis to our Board of World Mis- 
sion, who have a very strong interest 
in the sad situation in Central 
America, from which, unfortunately, 
politics cannot be extracted. 

Thank you for writing. Please con- 
sider making it a more ‘normal’ thing 
to do. 


Free Liberal publicity 

In this issue (March), I was par- 
ticularly disturbed by some parts of 
Lloyd Robertson’s column entitled 
‘‘Trying Liberal Times.”’ 

Since when does The Record lend 
itself to the political fortunes of the 
Liberal Party and to its leader, John 
Turner, himself? 

Whatever viewpoint Mr. Robertson 
was trying to express personally, I do 
not think The Record is the proper 
forum for giving the Liberal Party 
such free publicity. 


George R. Jackson, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Perspective and 
politics 

Is one function of The Presbyterian 
Record now to become involved in 
politics, to lend support, even indirect- 
ly, to one political party? If not, why 
was Lloyd Robertson’s ‘‘Perspective’’ 
in the March issue published? 

I fail to find in his article any Chris- 
tian concepts or any opinions that have 
not already appeared for months in 
other forms of the media. 


son’s sole purpose in writing the a 
cle was to denigrate the Liberal p 
ty, especially its leader. If he : 
another purpose, I hope someone 
explain it to me. 

Was he afraid that somewhere thi 
still might be a few people who k 
not encountered in other media 
opinions he expresses? 

(Miss) Helen McAlpi 

Petrolia, C 

Ed. note: One person’s analysis 
another person’s ‘‘denigration.”’ 

Mr. Robertson has, in common 1 
all who venture into the miner 
world of column writing, been acc 
ed of being “‘right,’’ “‘left,’’ and 
shades of pink and blue. (I am of 
amused by the guesses made and 
pressed to me at Assemblies.) He i 
newsman, not a politician. 

Informed opinion on our gove 
ment, and on any other of societ 
concerns, written expressly for 
Christian readership, surely is 
stimulus in forming ‘‘Christian ci 
cepts’’ — whether in agreement 
disagreement. 


q 
| 

: | 

To me, it seems that Mr. Rob ¢ 
| 


Enjoyed Macleod 
I enjoyed the Donald Macleod a 
cle (‘‘Pungent and Pertinen| 
February issue). Several of his pie 
seem relevant to our situation | 
worth reprinting. | 
(Rev.) John Vaui 

~ Rodney, ¢ 


Does Bishop Tutu 
speak for all of 
South Africa’s blacks? 


With the presentation of the Ni 
Peace Prize to Bishop Desmond T 
the media, both church and secu 
have been giving us the impressio 
the said bishop as being a mes. 
against the Apartheid system. Per 
with his statement thanking God 
**I’m Black’’ (Toronto Star, Oct. 
1984) we are led to believe that he’ 
the overwhelming support of 
African population, but does he‘ 

An NBC News clip documen 
his installation as Bishop of Jol 
nesburg, mentioned that the Angl| 
Church of South Africa has ¢ 
100,000 members, black and w 
Interestingly, another church bc 


African Reformed Independent 
irches Association (RICA), under 
10p Isaac Mokena, also of Soweto, 
abers four and a half million. 
ough an umbrella organization, the 
‘A belongs to United Christian Ac- 
1, which body has issued a state- 
nt concerning Bishop Tutu. What 
this body of African Christians 
'e to say? Here is an excerpt: 
iccordingly, the award of the 1984 
ice Prize to a figure as deeply con- 
versial as Bishop Desmond 
tu...has brought sorrow and 
‘plexity to Christians of all 
hominations and population groups 
South Africa.”’ 
This statement sounds as if large 
tions of African opinion do not 
ree with the good Bishop. UCA’s 
rer goes on to mention other South 
iricans, such as novelist Alan Paton 
1 Zulu Chief Buthelezi; each of 
1om has criticized Tutu’s calls for 
reign divestment, a policy which 
puld put many thousands of Africans 
t of work. Foreign investment has 
yen the Africans what they most 
sire, jobs and opportunities. Much 
the growth in the South African 
onomy has made job reservation for 
iites only impracticable, and 
2refore many black Africans now 
ork in managerial positions. Putting 
2m out of work during the worst 
ought in recorded history and the 
orst recession since 1930 will in- 
ease suffering. In an interview with 
atholic Register editor Larry 
enderson, Tutu claimed that 
fricans were prepared to accept such 
iffering. Well he certainly did not 
msult Bishop Mokena, the UCA and 
hers! 

The UCA letter further commented 
; to what support Tutu has: 

No wonder Bishop Tutu is not sup- 
orted by the majority of Christians 
| South Africa. Most black indepen- 
ent churches are not members of his 
olitical pressure group. Moreover, 
any of them have withdrawn in pro- 
st against the S.A.C.C. (South 
frican Council of Churches) 
Olicies.”’ 
he letter further mentions that 97 per 
ent of S.A.C.C.’s funds came from 
utside South Africa. 

The Rev. Zander Dunn, 


in his 


review of Bishop Tutu’s book, claims 
that the South African government 
wants to kill Tutu. It seems to me that 
the South African government is pro- 
tecting Tutu’s hide against whatever 
shots an anti-white black terrorist or 
an out-of-work African would like to 
take. 

The excellent article in The Record 
(February) by Rory Leishman 
documented the mess made in South 
Africa’s northern neighbours by so- 
called ‘‘liberation theology.’’ South 
Africa definitely has its problems and 
imperfections, as any country in the 
world does. From what I read in 
grassroots publications (i.e. En- 
counter, published by the Christian 
League of Southern Africa) efforts by 
Christians, white and black, to work 
out matters peacefully are under way. 
Trying to work out an acceptable solu- 
tion to the problems of a country made 
up of about 15 nations (remember the 
story of Babel, God divided us into 
different ethnic groups) — white, 
black and brown — is not easy and 
cannot be expected to happen over- 
night. Our Lord once likened his 
Kingdom to leaven in bread: leaven 
acts slowly to cause bread to rise. The 
kind of action Bishop Tutu and the 
World Council of Churches advocate 
will not bring peace but more blood- 
shed and suffering of which the 
African continent has seen too much. 

David Campbell, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Praise for March Record 


Just a wee note to say that many of 
us here at Stamford Presbyterian 
Church thought the March issue of 
The Presbyterian Record was 
excellent. 

You are doing a great job. I look 
forward to receiving it. 

(Rev.) Donald A. Donaghey, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


0 


Due to space limitations, many 
letters, from the large volume 
received by The Record, will be 


published in the July-August, 
1985 issue. 
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Presbyterian minister 
named area missionary 


he Rev. 
Joseph W. Reed, 
presently of Tyn- 
dale — St. % 
George’s, Mon- ha 
treal, has been 
named area mis- 
sionary for Latin 
America and the ki en 
Caribbean. He will eae in on 
Salvador, where he will have pastoral 
responsibilities, and travel throughout 
the region, representing the 
Presbyterian church and looking for 
ways to support fellow Christians 
there. In addition, he will spend part 
of the year in Canada, working with 
refugees in the Montreal area, and in- 
terpreting his work and the situation 
in Central America to Presbyterians 
in Canada. 


Presbyterian elected 
to EFC executive 


Dr. Ian Rennie, Academic Dean at 
Ontario Theological Seminary, and a 
minister of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, was re-elected to the of- 
fice of vice-president of The 
Evangelical Fellowship of Canada at 
the EFC’s Biennial Meeting held in 
Ottawa, March 27 and 28. 

The EFC, a national association of 
19 Protestant denominations, local 
congregations, individuals, missions 
and para church agencies, acts as a 
voice for evangelicals to government 
and media, and as a national forum. 


Christians arrested in 
Nepal for preaching 
Gospel 

NEPAL — Loren Cunningham, In- 
ternational Director of Youth With A 
Mission, reports that 14 Christians 
associated with Youth With A Mission 
were arrested March 13, 1985 in the 
provincial district of Dhading, about 
43 miles from Kathmandu. Those in- 
volved are from _ Holland, 
Switzerland, Singapore, The United 
States, Bangladesh, India and Nepal. 
All are free on bail and face prison 
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sentences of up to six years for 
preaching the Gospel. 

The second court hearing was to be 
held April 26 and if found guilty, they 
will be sentenced to no fewer than 
three years in prison. Another 10 
Nepalese have been arrested in rela- 
tion to this case, making the total ar- 
rested 24. Complaints were given to 
the police by a Buddhist Lama (priest) 
and those forementioned were held in 
custody for one week pending the 
court hearing. 

There are currently over 10 court 
cases against Nepalese Christians, but 
this is one of the first cases involving 
foreigners. Charges against the group 
include: 1. promoting Christianity; 2. 
offering free education to children of 
families who convert to Christianity; 
and 3. disturbing a Hindu communi- 
ty. Although the law defines pro- 
moting Christianity as ‘‘disturbing a 
Hindu,’’ and a Hindu can receive six 
years in prison for converting to 
Christianity, the law is silent in regard 
to Buddhism. All Nepalese Christians 
in this case come from Buddhist 
backgrounds. 


Pacific Churches 
support government 
stand 


(RPS) — At a major consultation 
between representatives of the Pacific 
Churches, Uniting Church in 
Australia, Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches in New Zealand, and the 
Methodist Church Overseas Division 
U.K., congratulations were sent to the 
prime minister of New Zealand and 
his government on their stand in ban- 
ning nuclear-armed ships from their 
ports. The consultation also express- 
ed its gratitude to the New Zealand 
churches for their costly involvement 
in helping to create an attitude in the 
community in which the government 
could take such a position. The New 
Zealand government’s stand has 
drawn considerable criticism from the 
government of the United States. 

The consultation called upon all 
governments and churches in the 
Pacific region to work toward a 
nuclear-free Pacific that would ban: 


nuclear-armed or powered ships; the 
testing of nuclear weapons; the dumj 
ing of nuclear waste; and the transpor 
ting of uranium. , 


Shipwreck and r 
hurricane in Vanuatu 2 

(RPS) — The Presbyterian Churel 
of Vanuatu (P.C.V.) has launched a 
appeal for funds to assist the victim 
of two recent disasters, namely th 
sinking of the ship MV ONMA II wit 
69 people on board and the extensiy 
damage to property caused by the hur 
ricane Nigel. 

The MV ONMA II sank off ih 
island of Malekula with eight live 
confirmed lost, including that of Han 
na Ollie, the two-year old daughter 0 
Pastor Willie Ollie. With his famil 
and all their possessions, Pastor Olli 
was travelling to South Santo wher 
he was to take up his new church ap 
pointment as principal of th 
Presbyterian Bible College on Tango 
Island. A few days later, hurrican 
Nigel swept through South Santo, An 
boe, Maewo, Pentecost and Ambryr 
causing extensive damage to proper 
ty and crops. No lives were lost as 
result of the hurricane, but the damag 
to the many villages on the islands ha 
caused considerable hardship. Incluc¢ 
ed in the areas hit by the storm wer 
the Presbyterian Bible College and th 
Navota Training Farm. 


Boesak’s theology 
denounced as 
unreformed 


(RES News Exchange) — Tt 
theology of Dr. Allan Boesak car 
under heavy fire recently in an addre: 
given by Dr. J.H. Smit on the ocei 
sion of his inauguration as profess¢ 
of missiology at the University of t 
Orange Free State, South Africa. 

Calling Boesak’s use of the Bib: 
superficial and unreformed, S 
declared that for Boesak the cor 
message of the Bible is Jesus ; 
Liberator, whereas Reforme 
theology insists that the key to Scrij 
ture is the message of Jesus : 
Redeemer. Boesak emphasizé 
psychological, socio-political ar 
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nomic liberation, and sees sin as 
ding in social structures and op- 
ssion. But the Bible, according to 
Fit, teaches that sin is first of all a 
bak between God and man. He 
urged Boesak with allowing the 
sation to dominate his theology. 


aristian novelist 

rads Japanese 

altural agency 

EPS) — Christian novelist Shumon 
‘ura has been appointed director 


eral of the Cultural Affairs Agen- 


of Japan. Christians are reckoned 
account for less than one per cent 
Japan’s more than 100 million peo- 
, though they are represented 
proportionately in the Japanese 
erary world. A recent, nearly 
onth-long book fair in Osaka, which 
As sponsored by 11 Christian 
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‘ish Presbyterians 
ominate new clerk 


(RPS) — The Very Rev. Dr. Tom 
impson has been given the 
vanimous backing of the nomination 
yard for the post of clerk of assembly 
ad general secretary of the 
resbyterian Church in Ireland. His 
ame will now go forward to the 
reneral Assembly which meets in 
elfast this month (commencing June 
). It is anticipated he will take up his 
uties in succession to the Very Rev. 
ir. Jack Weir in September. 


church of England 
0 investigate 
‘reemasonry 

(The Episcopalian, April, 1985) — 
The Church of England’s General 
lynod has voted to investigate 
‘reemasonry, a benevolent society 
vith secret rituals which has existed 
n England for several centuries and 
las numbered bishops, even arch- 
jishops, among its members. The in- 
lestigation will be to determine if 
Aasonic beliefs and practices are 


compatible with Christianity. British 
Methodists recently approved a 
similar investigation. The Roman 
Catholic Church calls Freemasonry 
and Christianity ‘‘essentially incom- 
patible’? and bars Roman Catholics 
from membership at the risk of ex- 
communication even though under its 
new Code of Canon Law, excom- 
munication is at diocesan bishops’ 
discretion. 


English Anglican 
bishops surveyed 
on beliefs 

(EPS) — The group ‘‘Action for 
Biblical Witness to Our Nation’’ says 
57 of the 106 Church of England 
bishops it surveyed replied to ques- 
tions which show that: 60 per cent of 
them believe that Jesus’ birth to the 
Virgin Mary is an historical event; 63 
per cent believe in the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ from the tomb on the 
third day; and 37 per cent think that 
Christians must believe that Jesus is 
‘‘God made flesh.’’ Several bishops 
criticized the group’s procedures, and 
neither York Archbishop John 
Habgood nor Canterbury Archbishop 
Robert Runcie answered their ques- 
tions. Runcie told bishops last 
November that they could decline to 
answer survey questions ‘‘which, in 
the end, may well mislead the general 
public.”’ 


PCUSA Commission 
upholds ban on 
homosexuals’ ordination 
(Evangelical Newsletter) — 
‘‘Unrepentant, self-affirming, practic- 
ing homosexuals’’ may not be ordain- 
ed into the clergy or as elders or 
deacons in the Presbyterian Church 
(USA). The denomination’s Perma- 
nent Judicial Commission upheld ac- 
tions by 1978 and 1979 General 
Assemblies to that effect in deciding 
a case from Buffalo, NY. A church 
there decided two years ago to extend 
the right of ordination to homosex- 
uals, but the commission determined 
(Feb. 17) that this move **contravenes 
the stated position of the church on 
this issue and is, therefore, er- 
roneous.’’ Five of the 20 commission 
members filed a dissenting opinion. 


Geneva plans huge 
Reformation Celebration 
(RES NE) — The city of Geneva is 
gearing up for a huge celebration in 
1986 of the 450th anniversary of the 
beginning of the reformation of the 
church by John Calvin. A 50-member 
anniversary committee has announc- 
ed that the celebration will extend 
from April through November, 1986. 
The commemoration will have two 
phases. The period of April - May will 


have a contemplative, historical and 


cultural character. An international 
congress will be held to which 
representatives from all large church 
bodies will be invited. A special ser- 
vice in St. Peter’s Cathedral in Geneva 
will serve as the climax for the first 
phase of the commemoration. 

Events for the second phase are still 
in the planning stage. One event will 
be a mass meeting whose theme will 
be the Christian’s involvement in the 
world of today in general, and in 
Geneva in particular. 


Jerusalem Patriarch 


pessimistic on dialogue 

(EPS) — According to a recent 
report from the Paris-based Orthodox 
Press Service, Greek (Eastern) Or- 
thodox Patriarch Diodoros of 
Jerusalem sees ‘‘not the least hope of 
success in dialogue’’ with either 
Anglicans or Roman Catholics. The 
patriarch also says his earlier com- 
plaint about what he considers efforts 
by Roman Catholics to entice people 
away from Orthodoxy has not chang- 
ed the situation, and that prior to last 
Christmas, Roman _ Catholics 
‘‘systematically visited Orthodox 
households’’ to encourage them to 
take in Roman Catholic liturgical 
celebrations. 


Japanese, Taiwanese 
denominations sign 
covenant 

(EPS) — Representatives of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan 
(Kyodan) and the Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan signed a covenant on April 
11 which replaces a 1963 mission ° 
agreement, and reflects Kyodan ex- 
pressions of contrition for past 
Japanese indifference or insensitivity 
to Taiwanese concerns. oO 
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THE CHOIR of St. Andrew’s Church, Wingham, Ont., honored 
two of its members on their retirement with a dinner held early 
this year. Mrs. H.L. (Effie) Sherbondy (centre left) and Mrs. T.A. 
(Chris) Currie were presented with gifts by Mrs. Janet Day (far 
left), choir president, and Gordon Leggatt. Together, the two 
women served for a total of more than 100 years, Mrs. Sherbon- 
dy having sung in the choir for over 60 years, and Mrs. Currie, 
over 50 years. 


AT ALUNCHEON and Special Service, following the celebration 
of Holy Communion, the mortgage of Saint Columba Church, 
Saint John, N.B., was burned. The church was re-located in 1969. 
Officiating in the ceremony were (left to right): Rev. Gordon 
Blackwell, minister; Bryan Murray, chairman of the trustee board; 
Doreen O’Keefe, treasurer; and Lyman F.D. Purnell, clerk of 
session. 


THE CONGREGATION OF the Church of St. John and St. 
Stephen, Saint John, N.B., held a mortgage-burning ceremony 
during their Annual Meeting, held Feb. 20. The present church 
building was constructed in 1963. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. 
Philip J. Lee, minister of the congregation since 1969; lan W. Whit- 
comb, chairman of the board of trustees; Hugh McLellan, former 
treasurer; Allan MacDonald, clerk of session; Newton MacPher- 
son, ruling elder. Mr. McLellan was asked to preside over the 
ceremony as a tribute to the work of his father, the late Hendry 
McLellan, who served as chairman of the building committee. 
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ON SUNDAY, FEB. 24, two members of St. Andrew’s Church 
Qu’Appelle, Sask., were recognized for their longtime service 
Receiving plaques were Jim Devlin, for lifetime service in the 
choir, and Shirley Priddell, for 25 years as organist. Behind then 
are (left to right) Rev. Bill Lamont and elders Jim Emslie and Nor 
man Bunn. 


A BRASS CROSS was presented to Zion Church, Charlottetowr 
P.E.I., by members of the Schleyer family in memory of Mr. an 
Mrs. Frank Schleyer of Fredericton, N.B. Pictured, left to righ’ 
are: George Schleyer, son of Frank Schleyer; Mrs. Georg 
Schleyer; their son Wayne; and Rev. Gordon J. Mathesor 
minister of Zion, who accepted and dedicated the cross. 


ON SUNDAY, FEB. 10, the congregation of St. John’s Churel 
Winnipeg, in celebration of their 80th anniversary project, hé 
as their guests members and the choir of the Manitoba Koreé 
Presbyterian Church. A reception was held following the worsh 
service at which time a cheque in aid of the Korean Churc 
Building Fund was presented to Mr. Young Sun-Lee by Nader 
Rodgers and Matthew Littlejohn. Observing the proceedings 
St. John’s minister, Rev. Ken Innes (foreground, far left). 
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)N SEPT. 23, 1984, the first worship service of Unionville Presbyterian Church, Union- 
lille, Ont. was held in William Berczy Public School, where the congregation will con- 
/nue to worship on a regular basis. On March 3, 1985, a service of Constitution of the 
‘ongregation was held with approximately 260 people in attendance. There are 51 charter 
inembers, 10 adherents and 37 children involved in the church. The Board of World Mis- 
sion, Presbytery of East Toronto, and the Cooke’s Fund have purchased a two acre church 


THE INAUGURAL SERVICE of Slocan 
Park Church, Slocan Park, B.C., was held 
last fall. The idea to hold regular Sunday 
services at Slocan Park came about as 
he result of a survey conducted last June 
by student minister Doug Swanson and 

hurch workers Carol Barclay, Dodie 
Orlando and Melody Arnold. Following a 
very favourable response a successful 
Vacation Bible School was held in the 
Slocan Park Community Hall. Interest on 
the part of the local residents was such 
that the two-point charge of St. Andrew's 
Church, Slocan (about 25 miles north of 
Slocan Park), and First Church, Nelson, 
decided to commence the Sunday ser- 
vices. At present, Slocan Park is con- 
sidered a preaching point administered 
by the board and session of St. Andrew’s, 
Slocan, and supported by local contribu- 
tions, Presbytery of Kootenay funding, 
and a five-year BWM special initiative 
grant. Pictured are lay minister Doug 
Swanson (left) and Rev. Calvin Brown, 
minister of St. Andrew’s, Slocan and First 
Church, Nelson. 


site as a gift to the congregation. The minister is Rev. Jost Kreplin. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS of service to the or- 
dained ministry of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada were recognized when 
Dr. J.K. Lattimore was honored at St. An- 
drew’s Church, Humber Heights, Weston, 
Ont., on April 14. Dr. Lattimore conducted 
both morning worship services at the 
church, where he has been minister of 
pastoral care for the past four years. At 
receptions held following the services, Dr. 
Dillwyn Evans extended congratulations 
on behalf of the Moderator, Dr. Alex 
Calder, and Rev. George B. Cunn- 
ingham, Moderator of the Synod of Toron- 
to and Kingston, read a letter of apprecia- 
tion. Greetings were also extended by Dr. 
M.E. Burch, on behalf of the West Toron- 
to Presbytery, by colleagues, and by two 
former congregations of Dr. Lattimore'’s. 
The organists from the two congrega- 
tions, Bryant Robinson of Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., and Douglas 
Squire of Morningside — High Park 
Church, Toronto, shared in the celebra- 
tions. Dr. Lattimore is pictured as he is 
about to cut his anniversary cake. 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 


Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 
Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL’S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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continued from previous page 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY SERVICES of Eastminster Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., were held late last year, with many friends from 
the church’s early years present. All five ministers who have serv- 
ed at Eastminster participated in the services. From left to right, 
they are: Rev. Howard Mcliveen (1969-76); Rev. William McKeown 
(1976-77); Dr. Robert Taylor (1977-82), who was Moderator of the 
61st General Assembly; Rev. Glenson Marsh (1959-68), founding 
minister; and the present minister, Dr. Ron Foubister. The an- 
niversary services were held in the newly-built sanctuary. A Ser- 
vice of Dedication for the new addition was held Jan. 13, 1985, 
by the Presbytery of Edmonton. 


IN CELEBRATION OF the 75th Anniversary of Guiding in Canada, 
Mrs. Sylvia Jacques, on behalf of the No. 1 Guide Company of 
Knox Church Wallaceburg, Ont., presented a painting of Lord 
and Lady Baden-Powell to the congregation. The painting, by a 
member of the congregation, Robert Paxton, was presented in 
memory of Ethel Caughey, one of the first leaders of the Guide 
Company. Mrs. Jacques, Guide Leader, is pictured (second from 
left) with Helen Morrow, a niece of Mrs. Caughey, and Rev. Ernest 
Herron, minister of Knox. A certificate of recognition was also 
presented to the congregation in appreciation of 71 years of con- 
tinuous service to Guiding in the community. 


i 
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ON MARCH 27, The Knox College Restoration and Expansion 
Fund received a rather significant donation. Pictured (far left), 
Dr. Charles Hay, Principal of Knox College, receives a cheque 
from Chief of Police Jack Marks, of the Metropolitan Toronto 
Police Force. With them is Rev. Wendell MacNeill, Mr. Mark’s 
minister at St. Andrew’s Church, Scarborough, Ont. This dona- 
tion is half of an award given to the police chief by his lodge in 
recognition of his appointment to his present position. Mr. Marks 
was asked to name a charity to which the award could be donated 
on his behalf and he chose two — The Knox College Fund and 
the Special Olympics for Disabled Athletes. 


THE 60TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Bunt of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., was celebrated 
with an open house, held Feb. 16 in the church parlour. Rev. 
Charles Carter expressed good wishes and presented a gift from 
the congregation. The Ladies’ Aid presented Mrs. Bunt with a 
bouquet of pink roses. Among the many gifts and messages 
received were plaques from the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, presented by MP Doug Lewis and MPP Allan McLean, 
and greetings from the prime minister. Congratulations were also 
received from Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth II. The Bunts hav 

four sons, all of whom were present, with their wives and families 
for the celebration. 
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'ELIGION IN LIFE BADGES were awarded to members of the 
couting and Guiding Movements within the congregation of New 
Yestminster Church, Hamilton, Ont. In the photo on the left are 
-ev. John Hibbs, minister of New Westminster, and left to right, 
‘cout Brad Danby, Brownie Christine Danby, and Venturer Rob 
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: ANNIVERSARIES 

36th — St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., 

_ May 5 (Rev. Malcolm D. Summers) 

Oth — Riverside Church, Medicine Hat, 
Alta., Feb. 27, (Rev. R. Noel Kinnon) 


Danby. With Rev. Hibbs in the photo on the right are Rev. S. Gen- 
tle and his wife, Margaret, who assisted in the presentations, and 
Audra Smith, Kelly Howe, Sherri Howe and Amy Smith, Brownie, 
Guide and Pathfinder members. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Biggar, Sask., 
recalled the ‘days of the Easter Parade’ at the recent fellowship 
night. Sporting ‘group-designed’ bonnets are: (front, left to right) 
Edna Warren, David Kral, Jonathan Kral, Evonne Beeson; (back 
row, left to right) Freda Hodgson, Ken Kolberg, Doris Dollansky, 
Neil Anderson. No prizes were given! 


‘HE 85TH BIRTHDAY of Ernest Miller, 
‘enior elder of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Yoldwater, Ont., was celebrated on 
Narch 17 at an afternoon reception in the 
church, hosted by Mr. Miller’s son, Doug, 
ind daughter-in-law, Arla. Messages of 
;ongratulations were received from the 
rime minister, MP Doug Lewis, MPP 
\llan McLean, the local County Council, 
ind the Warden of Simcoe. Rev. Charles 
zarter of St. Andrew’s extended best 
vishes to Mr. Miller, and a gift was 
resented on behalf of the congregation 
9y Kathleen Galbraith, clerk of session. 
-unch was served by the ladies of the 
shurch, along with two birthday cakes 
nade by Mr. Miller’s daughter-in-law and 
Jecorated by his granddaughter, Terry. 
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The 13th Anniversary Supper of the 
Men’s Bible Study Group of Bethel 
Church, Sydney, N.S., was held in the 
church hall on Feb. 8. The food was 
prepared by wives of the members and 
grace was offered by the church’s 
minister, the Rev. Malcolm Caldwell. A 
devotional service led by George Halli- 
day followed dinner. Scripture was read 
by Phil Stavert and Rod MacNeil, and 
prayer was led by Neil Walker. Hugh 
MacDougall, a guest Gideon, sang two 
solos, accompanied on piano by Mrs. 
Vivian Shaw, the organist at Bethel. 
Guest speaker for the celebration was 
Dr. E.H. Bean, Deputy Clerk of General 
Assembly. Twenty-five people attended 
the event. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Please send the address label or its 
code number together with your new 


address to us. Allow a month for the 
change to be processed. OR 
telephone (416) 441-1111-173. 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
DON MILLS, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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Che Chorister Rohe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 
26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 416-977-3857. 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


For Quality Commemorative Plates 


CHOIR GOWNS Coffee Mugs 


\ Crested Dinnerware 
that are new and different 


write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 181 


One ate or multi-colour 
designs. Ideal for fund raising 
or commemorative occasions. 
Write for free colour brochure. 

Creemore China & Glass Ltd. 


Box 16, Creemore, Ontario 
LOM 1G0 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 

80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 

Brampton, Ontario, L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 

Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

® lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

© collection plates 


Gi 
mil 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


light house | (416) 523-5133 


MADE IN CANADA A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 


5) for 
Aw NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


755-5219 @ 755-5210 


SELL 
HASTI NOTES 


featuring a view of your church. 
Convenient terms. 
No down payment. 
Good Profit. 


For full information write: 


ALEX WILSON COLDSTREAM LTD. 
P.O. Box 3009, Dryden, Ontario P8N 2Y9 
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DEATHS 


ARMSDEN, J.E. (JACK), longtime elder of 
Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont., former 
Church Treasurer and member of f 
Finance and Maintenance Committee for 
many years, Feb. 23. 

BEATON, JOHN ELMER (JACK), elder | 
almost 40 years of Knox Church, oad 


Ont., served as Treasurer on the Board 
Managers, Aug. 12, 1984. 

CARR, W. STAN, 77, an elder for 42 years 
and a former clerk of session of St. An 
drew’s Church, New Liskeard, Ont., Apri 
15: 

CROFOOT, HAROLD C., 93, senior elderi 
St. Luke’s Church, Bathhurst, N. 
longtime choir member, Feb. 15. 

CUTHBERTSON, GEORGE MERSON, 87, 
elder at St. John’s Church, Bradford, Ont, 
former elder at Riverdale Church, Toron. 
to, and Beaverton Presbyterian Church 
Ont., March 10. 

GILLIES, DANIEL G., 92, member for 5 
years of St. John’s Church, Rodney, O 
clerk of session for 27 years, church schoo 
superintendent for 10 years and fo 

Chairman of the Board of Managers, Api 

8. 

HAMMOND, MRS. MARY ALMA, membei 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont. 
March 24. 

HARDING, MRS. LOIS MARION, elder 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., April 14. 

HASSBERGER, ERNEST, elder for 32 year 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont. 

April 1st. 

MacDONALD, MARY (MAE) MARCELLA 
75, of Sutherland Memorial Church, Pic 
tou Island, N.S., Feb. 24. 

MacKINNON, C. HAMILTON, 82, elder fo 
30 years of Knox Church, Ripley, Ont. 
several times representative elder t 
Presbytery of Bruce Maitland, April 6, | 

MacQUEEN, JOHN ANGUS, 70, elder 6 
Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, Sou 
Haven, N.S., March 11. 

MILNE, FRANK, longtime elder and repres' 
tative elder and Clerk of Session for the p. pas 
17 years of MacNab Street Presbyte: a 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., member of ff 
church choir for 55 years; April 21. 

POTTER, MRS. LAURA, member of St. At 
drew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., forme 
Sunday School teacher, March 26. 

REYCRAFT, JOHN M., 73, longtime elder c 
Knox Preston Presbyterian Church, Cam 
bridge, Ont., March 19. 

RITCHIE, CLARENCE M., 77, longtime elde 
and member of the Board of Managers 
Clerk of Session from 1964-1984 of Si 
John’s Church, Bradford, Ont., Feb. 28 

SCOTT, WILLIAM JAMES, elder and Cor 
vener of Finance and Maintenance Commi 
tee of Coldstream Church, Toronto, Ont 
March 5. 

VALLANCE, MRS. MARY (MOLLY, 
longtime member of Wychwood-Davenpo; 
Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont 
Treasurer of the Women’s Associatior 
Dec. 19, 1984. 

WARNICA, BURTON B. (BURT), 89, eld 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont 
March 28. 
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London Yamaha Music Centre 
231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 


London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1J8 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


ANllet ons) 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
lephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
| DECORATING FOR 


OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
thurch, school or special occaston 


| *Also* 
Porcelain dinner bells, 

coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, 
but don’t buy until you compare 
our prices and quality. Ask at 
a church in a neighbouring town 
— they've probably ordered from 
us. 

CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, 
Collingwood, Ont. 

LOY 3Z5 


ORDINATION 
Cottrill, Rev. Valerie, Brandon, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Man., Feb. 10. 


INDUCTION 
Sauer, Rev. Dr. James, Ottawa, St. David-St. 
Martin Church, Ont., Feb. 3. 


RECOGNITION 
Cottrill, Rev. Valerie, Brandon, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Man., as Ordained Missionary, 
Feb. 10. 


DESIGNATION 
Goodwin, Miss Janie, St. David’s Presbyterian 

Church, Kelowna, B.C., designated as a 
member of the Order of Diaconal Ministries, 
Dec. 16, 1984 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N:S., 
BOK 1S0. 

Bathhurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 672. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Pictou, St. Andrew’s Church, N.S., Rev. Mark 
McLennan, R.R. 2, Scotsburn, N.S., BOK 
1RO. 

Pictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral charge, 
Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat Rose, 
Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box 2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 

William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 

N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Athlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, Rev. 
Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
Que., H4B 1K3. 

Baie d’Urfé, St. Giles Church, Que., Rev. Dr. 
Geoff Johnston, 3495 University St., Mon- 
treal, Que., H3A 2A8. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 

Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 

Que., JOS 1G0. 


continued 


MOVING? 


Send notice of your ad- 
dress change 6 WEEKS 
AHEAD of your move, 
and we'll make sure the 
PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD 


will follow. 


Name 


Address 


City 
Province 
Postal Code 


Present Congregation 


New Congregation 


Church(es) notified of move 
Yes No 


Attach your label here. 
— 
Send to: 
The Presbyterian Record; 
: Circulation Department; 
: 50 Wynford Drive : 
Don Mills, Ontario 
; M3C 1J7 
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JOB OPENING 


Presbyterian Co-ordinator, Tyndale-St. 
Georges, Montreal. Inner City Mission of 
Presbyterian Church seeks energetic can- 
didate for work with congregation and cen- 
tre working with disadvantaged Canadians, 
native peoples, and Latin American 
refugees. Last year’s budget in 
neighbourhood of $250,000 with respon- 
sibilities for full time staff of nine persons. 
Candidate must be ordained minister of 
PCC and speak at least two of: French, 
Spanish, English. Willingness to become tril- 
ingual an asset. Job description available 
from: The Search Committee, Tyndale-St. 
Georges, 876 Carre Richmond, Montreal, 
Quebec, H3J 1V7. 


THE TORONTO SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 
requires an Assistant Director for Field 
Education. This is an administrative and 
teaching positon involving co-ordination of 
all TST programmes in Field Education. 
To commence September 1, 1985. 
Salary negotiable. 
Requests for further information 
and applications to: 
Dr. Ian G. Nicol, Director 
Toronto School of Theology 
47 Queen’s Park Crescent East 
Toronto, Ontario MS5S 2C3 


The Church of St. John and St. 
Stephen are seeking a Pastoral 
Assistant. The appointee will be ex- 
pected to work primarily in the areas 
of Christian Education, youth work, 
and social action. A baccalaureate 
degree and a theological background 
would be distinct assets. The initial 
appointment will be for two years. 
Please send letters of application, 
with a complete resume of qualifica- 
tions and experience to: Chairman, 
Search Committee, Church of St. 
John and St. Stephen, 101 Coburg 
Street, Saint John, N.B. E2L 3J8. 


ZION PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITED CHURCH 
CHETWYND, B.C. 
seeks to employ a retired minister on 
a part-time basis. Contact the Clerk of 
Session: Mr. lan Campbell, Box 1089, 
Chetwynd, B.C. 
(604) 788-9313. 


Your advertisement 
could be in this space 


For details, contact: 


Advertising, 

The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V 1R8. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 

Montreal, Tyndale-St. George’s House, Que., 
Co-Director required: The Search Commit- 
tee, Tyndale-St. George’s House, 876 Rich- 
mond Square, Montreal, Que., H3J 1V7. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. W.L. 
MacLellan, Morrisburg, Ont., KOC 1X0. 

Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.W. 
Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont., KIP 
5N9. 

Ottawa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K 0M7. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont. KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank De 
Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., LOK 1A0. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Int. Mod. 
designate: Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 Edith 
Street, Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1. (ef- 
fective 1st September). 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, Ont., 
Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 McKeown Ave., 
North Bay, Ont., PIB 7N8. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M 1T4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Chair- 
man, Vacancy Committee: Rev. James A. 
Thomson, Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont., 
POB 1CO. 

Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W. Rod 
Lewis, 165 Spencer Road, Oakville, Ont., 
L6L 3X3. 

Palmerston/Drayton charge, Ont., Rev. John 
Henderson, 50 Erb St. West, Waterloo, 
Ont., N2L 1T1. 

Sudbury, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Ian K. 
Johnston, 1114 Auger Ave., Sudbury, Ont., 
P3A 4B2. 

Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, 
Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 129, 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 


Brantford, Knox Church/Mount Pleasant, Ont., 
Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 48 Brock St. West, 
Tillsonburg, Ont., N4G 2A5. ; 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. q 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D, 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. (effective October Ist). 

Duart-Turin pastoral charge, Ont., Rey, 
Caroline Lockerbie, Box 543, Thamesvilk 
Ont., NOP 2KO. 

Duanviie Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayn 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port C 
borne, Ont., L3K 5N7. P 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood R 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. a 

Tara, Knox Churcli! Allenford, St. Andrei A 
Church, Ont., Rev. Wm. Lennips, Box 609, 
Chesley, Ont., NOG 1L0. . 


¢ 


Synod of Manitoba and ; 

Northwestern Ontario . 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George C. 
Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Winnipeg 
Man., R3K Oll. 

Virden- Lenor charge, Man., Rev. Bae 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROW 
Oxo. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Kno 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fi 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rey 
Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow Road, Win 
nipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. iw 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

North Battleford, St. Andrew’s Church ani 
Sandwith, Christ Church, Sask., Dr 
Michael Tai, 1302 - 33rd Street W., Saska 
toon, Sask., S7L OW9. 

Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rey 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, Ed 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. i 

Eckville, St. Paul’ 's Church, Alta., Rev. GA 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Moun 
House, Alta., TOM 1TO. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew's Church, Alta., Re 
Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708- 99 Avenue, Ei 
monton, Alta., T6A 0C8. 4" 

Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Ke 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 179 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR 3Z3 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edwar 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 11] 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 

Newton, St. Andrew? s, Church B.Co Re\ 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 4st Ave 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 


SYNOD CLERK 
Synod of Quebec & Eastern Ontario: 
Clerk (pro-tem): 
The Rev. D. Gary Morton, 
2400 Alta Vista Drive, 
OTTAWA, Ontario, 
KI1H 7N1. 
Telephones: (C) (613) 733-0131 
(R) (613) 731-1525 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


‘he light that attracts 


| 
couple of years ago, friends gave me a little plant for the office. It receives 
“\ more neglect than care. But amazingly, it is still alive. In fact, it is more 
in alive. It is actually thriving. 
A And so is the ivy. It has really put on a show over the past number of weeks. 
is growing steadily in what direction? Towards the window, towards the light. 
fact, you can say it is reaching out and up, almost straining if you will, to 


in the place where it can receive all the benefit possible from the available 


here are humans like that little ivy. 
aey are reaching out and reaching 
». Sometimes it’s for success. And 
cess these days does not come easi- 
. It requires a reaching, a striving; 
fort being made, energy being ex- 
inded. Not that success isn’t good. 

all depends on the price, it all 
spends on what is being neglected in 

-der to achieve a certain goal. And 
all depends on the objective to be 
palized. 

In other words, is it really success? 
That have you got when you've got 
? 

I recall a story told me by a suc- 
>ssful car dealer some years ago. He 
sked me if I knew so and so. I replied 
1 the affirmative. The man of our 
ommon acquaintance had achieved 
reat financial success. He lived ina 
irge home in the country. You name 

, he had it. 

The car dealer said that he had told 
ur friend about how busy it got for 
im and his wife when people would 
rop in and visit. There always seem- 
d to be someone about — either fami- 
y or friends. 

To which the chap with the large 
louse replied “‘How come nobody 
‘ver comes to see me at my house?”’ 
The car dealer would like to have said, 
‘Because you are so miserable and 
lisagreeable and rude. Few people 
ike you and few people can stand 
jou.’’ Instead, he shrugged and simp- 
y said, ‘I don’t know.”’ loneliness and bitterness. 


“Light attracts, 
light points, 
light illuminates.” 


had paid off in the dividends of 


Success — it was there with all the 
rappings. He was it. His striving, his 
‘eaching up and out over many years, 


Another ‘success’ story. A widower 
father says, ‘‘Bruce, I thought finan- 
cial security was everything. I gave 


my daughters down payments on 
houses when they were married. | 
worked so hard. I was away from 
home a lot. I thought it was the thing 
to do. Now that I’m alone, do you 
know what the girls say? “Dad, we’re 
sorry, but you didn’t have time for us 
when we were young. Now that we 
have families, we really don’t have 
time for you.’ Bruce, what did I do 
wrong?”’ 

Do wrong? You reached up and out 
for the wrong thing. Or else you paid 
too high a price for that which really 
wasn’t all that important in the final 
analysis. 

Reaching for the light. Jesus said 
that he was the light of the world. 
Some people reached out for him 
because they had been in the darkness 
too long. They were tired of stumbl- 
ing over things, tired of not seeing 
clearly, tired of wondering where they 
were going. They wanted him, they 
wanted direction, they wanted to see 
clearly and to live accordingly. 

What about today? Are we drawn 
to light, something like the tiny bugs 
that dash headlong into the light on the 
back porch? Light attracts, light 
points, light illuminates. 

Is it practical to be drawn to Jesus 
today? After all, he talks about lov- 
ing your enemy, and seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and asks us to have 
faith and to trust him. 


When that happens, a person finds 
new life, new growth and new direc- 
tion. Just like the little ivy. It has never 
looked better or healthier! 


() Lord God, we are drawn in so 
many directions — some ap- 
propriate and others that lead us into 
nothing but trouble. Draw us to 
yourself and so help us to grow and 
in growing find direction and indeed 
life. In the name of the One who is 
Light for the Whole World. ae 


Sine Loss 


PX Ver liiimWmhkivilini 


The Spoken Word of God is giving 
thousands of people across the 


country comfort and inspiration daily. 


Whether working, travelling or 
relaxing, the Bible on tape makes it 
easy to access the Bible anytime, 


anywhere. Now you too can have this 


To order The New Testament, contact your Minister, Church Secretary, 
Committee Chairman or members of The Fund Raising Committee. 


Spoken Word 


Home °® Car ® Outdoors ¢ Offi 


The King James 
Version of S Q 
The New Testament 

INCLUDES A TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
YOU WILL RECEIVE the entire New Testamef 
King James Version on Twelve 90-minute qual 
cassette tapes. Professionally recorded and | 
narrated in a clear, rich voice, the tapes are 
beautifully bound in a gold embossed, red | 
moroccan leatherette album. 


e Available through your local church, in support of wort 
fund raising projects. 
e Listen to The New Testament come alive in — 


ee 


marvellous treasure and begin 
redeeming your time by listening 
to the Bible on tape. 

Not only will you enjoy The 
New Testament on tape person- 
ally, but it makes a wonderful 
gift for any occasion! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


| am so confident that you will find the quality of 
these tapes and the benefits of their message so 


satisfying that | am glad to make the following 
personal guarantee. If you are not completely 


SIGNATURE 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY PROVINCE 
POSTAL CODE PHONE 


satisfied for any reason, simply return the tapes 
within 30 days for a prompt full refund. 


- ae 
MIWAY RECORDS LTD. 


*ADD SALES TAXES WHERE APPLICABLE. 


jerator of the 111th = 
jeralAssembly, > 
.C.McLelland, | ) 
wife, Audrey,and 
ir faithful companion, 


ly-August, 1985 


The following comes to you by a decidedly circuitous 
route. Mr. Don Stephens of Communication Services gave 
it to us. Don got it from a colleague in Communications 
from the Roman Catholic Church, Father Jack Bastigal 
of Calgary. Father Bastigal got it from an American 
newsletter. The Editor of the newsletter received it from 


a Father Tom Hill of Fargo, North Dakota, and though 
he is not sure if Father Hill is the original author, gives 
him the credit anyway. | think that it is a particularly ap: 
propriate piece in an Assembly issue, and I hope you do 
too. 


JRD 


For Those Preparing For, ¢ 


Father Tom Hill 


Zine, PresbyichianeRecord 


If God were process oriented, the Book 
Genesis would read something like this: 
the beginning God created the heavens and 
earth.’’ The earth was without form and void 
God created a small committee. God fully bali 
ed the committee by race, sex, ethnic origins 
economic status in order to interface pluralism 
the holistic concept of self determination acct 
ing to the adjudicatory guidelines. Even God 
impressed. So ended the first day. 

And God said: ‘‘Let this committee draw t 
mission statement.’ And behold the commi 
decided to prioritize and strategize and God « 
ed this “‘process empowerment,’ and God thot 
it sounded pretty good. Evening and morning Vv 
the second day. | 

And God said: **Let the committee detern 
goals and objectives and engage in long range p 
ning.’’ Unfortunately, a debate as to the sema 
differences between goals and objectives j 


a 


} 
t 
| 
| 
! 


| 


“l 


covering From, Meetings 


‘ 


ed almost all of the third day. Although the 
ion was never satisfactorily resolved, God 
tht the process was constructive. Evening and 
ing were the third day. 

d God said: ‘‘Let there be a retreat in which 
ymmittee can envision functional organization 
engage in planning, being objective.’’ The 
nittee considered adjustment of priorities and 
squential alternatives to programme directions. 
God saw that it was good. And God thought 
s worth all of the coffee and doughnuts that 
ad to buy. So ended the fourth day. 

xd said: ‘‘Let this committee be implemented 
stent with the long range planning and strategy 
sommitments, and consider the guidelines and 
ges and structural sensitivities and alternative 
mplemental models.’’ And God saw that this 
very democratic. So would have ended the fifth 
except for the unintentional renewal of the 
te about the differences between goals and 


objectives. 

On the sixth day the committee agreed on criteria 
for adjudicatory assessment and evaluation. This 
wasn’t on the agenda that God had planned. He 
wasn’t able to attend the meeting; he had to take 
the afternoon off to create day and night, heaven 
and earth, seas, plants, trees, seasons, years, sun, 
moon, earth, fish, animals and human beings. 

On the seventh day God rested and the commit- 
tee submitted its recommendations. It turned out 
it recommended forms for things identical to the 
way God had already created them. So the com- 
mittee passed a resolution commending God for 
his implementation according to the guidelines. It 
was expressed (very quietly of course) in some 
Opinions that mankind should have been created 
in the committee’s image. 

And God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the 
committee. 


O 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


Since the Assembly issue of The Record carries more than enough words 
from the Editor, I thought that it would make a refreshing change to 
use this space for some (partially) non-verbal editorial comment from 
someone else: cartoonist Ray Appel. JRD 


II EEPLE CHASE 2190 


WELL THE PRESBYTERA 
CHURCH HAS FINALLY Got 
A STAND oN THOSE 


WELL JOAN, 
SPEAKING OF 
THAT, I SHOULD 
TEED You THAT 


OV WERE 


MY FRIEND / 
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Enjoyed Congram on 
Buechner 

I very much enjoyed John Con- 
gram’s article on Frederick Buechner, 
as I have enjoyed the reviews of his 
novels in The Record over the past few 
years. One small comment. John sug- 
gests that Buechner’s emphasis on 
‘‘examining one’s own life as the 
primary locus of seeing God’s action’”’ 
sets him apart from the Reformed 
tradition. It depends to some extent on 
how exactly we define that tradition, 
but the argument can be made that the 
English novel developed out of 
Puritan (and Presbyterian) confes- 
sional diaries which were kept in order 
to discern the marks of divine grace 
in the particulars of personal life. This 
transition from diaries to fiction is 
very evident in novels like Moll 
Flanders and Robinson Crusoe, for 
example. Introspection and spiritual 
discernment are not as foreign to the 
Reform tradition as some may think. 
(Rev.) Barry Mack, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Birthday search 

I help out a bit with a group of boys 
belonging to the Boys’ Brigade An- 
chor Section of St. Giles Presbyterian 
Church in Prince George, B.C. When 
it was my turn to plan for the even- 
ing’s activities, I harassed a few peo- 
ple at work for ideas and one sug- 
gested a scavenger hunt. I gradually 
got together a list of things the boys 
might find in and around the church. 


LETTERS 


At the bottom of the list, I included: 
‘*Someone’s birthday (other than your 
own).’’ To make it more difficult, I 
told the kids that it had to be the birth- 
day of a person who was present that 
evening. I wanted to see if the boys 
would tell each other their birth dates 
even at the risk of perhaps losing the 
hunt. 

The kids started the search in 
earnest that evening and were doing 
quite well. One lad, who had com- 
pleted the other items on the list, ap- 
peared finally to be stumped on the 
birth date. All of a sudden, a smile ap- 
peared on his face. He looked at Nan- 
cy and said, “‘Jesus is always here”’ 
and promptly wrote down ‘‘25th 
December.’’ And we sometimes 
wonder about kids today! 

Dave J. Mowat, 
Baldy Hughes, B.C. 


A compassionate 
‘‘Perspective”’ 

I read with great interest Lloyd 
Robertson’s ‘‘Perspective’’ on Bhopal 
(February, 1985). His reflections are 
deeply penetrating and compassionate. 

Ethiopian famine and Bhopal 
tragedy have touched the conscience 
of whole humanity. After all, the Son 
of Man belongs to all mankind and not 
only to Christians. God loved the 
whole world and sent his Son to 
minister to each man and woman. 

Indian people, Mr. Robertson, are 
not much interested in punishment of 
the Union Carbide. They, as you 


WATSON’S WORLD 


HE WHO IS WITHOUT SIN AMONG ‘You 


LET HIM BE THE FIRST 
iO CAST A SlONG a... 
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write, want justice for all who dié 
and all those who are suffering. — 
In theological parlance, justice | 
love equally distributed. Canadia 
Churches and people have shown the 
love to Bhopal victims by writin 
about them like you and also by sen¢ 
ding tangible help to them. Than 
you. | 
Barkat Masih Khokha 
(Lieut-Col (retired) Indian Army 
Halifax, N.: 


We are all in this 
together 

‘Middle-aged people want things t 
remain the same and so we strugg! 
to maintain our old structures as w 
cut back the budgets — until nothin 
can be done.’ 

I quote directly from Ms. Jan 
Goodwin’s ‘*Pungent and Pertinent 
article in the April Record, and writ 
to say that I am shocked that someor 
with her education and experienc 
could make such a blanket stateme1 
about an entire age group. 

While I agree with a great deal « 
what Ms. Goodwin had to say, I car 
not understand how such a forwarc 
looking person could make suc 
statements about middle-aged peop! 
and about the ‘elderly’ who atten 
General Assembly. Middle-aged pec 
ple and elderly people are no more a 
the same than are younger people. 
could name dozens of middle-age 
and elderly people in our church, ; 
50 Wynford Drive and in my own sx 


Noel Wats« 


sd conservative south-western On- 
) congregation, who have vision 
want dramatic change and are 
ing to work at it for the sake of 
church. I could also name dozens 
ounger people who are more tradi- 
‘al and against change than I, a 
dle-aged person, and many other 
dle-aged and elderly could ever 
ik of being in the latter half of the 
century. Everyone — young, 
dle-aged, elderly, must grapple 
h life in the 80’s, and the Church 
he 80’s, and for the next twenty or 
'ty years. People in all those age 
ups are doing just that. Some of us 
ddle-aged’ people will still be 
und then too! We will also have to 
> with the decisions that are made 
IN. 

stress again that I agree with a lot 
IMs. Goodwin’s comments but re- 
ind her, and am surprised that she 
bds to be reminded, that we are all 
this together. In every age group in 
-church there are change agents and 
ly by working together will we have 
shurch worthy of the Name, now 
d in the future. 


Jean E. Cassidy, 
Free-lance Church Consultant, 
Strathroy, Ont. 


“straight demand” 

»r ‘Sone sum”’ 

I want to make one or two com- 
ents on your editorial in the March 
sue of the Presbyterian Record under 
2 title ‘What is enough? the deficit 
"1984.”’ 

Tread in your lines that you do not 
ce the suggestion by some of us that 
e General Assembly budget alloca- 
yn, and indeed all other church costs, 
ight to be a straight demand on the 
mgregation’s revenue. Why do you 
id others in the church hold that 
ew? (Ed. note: I don’t. I think that 
’s an idea worthy of consideration.) 
I have served in two Sessions in 
askatchewan (St. Stephen’s in 
egina and St. Andrew’s in Saska- 
yon) and on the board of managers 
f each. In both congregations I have, 
t times, been responsible for giving 
ome direction to the raising of finan- 
ial support for the work of the 
hurch. And in each instance I have 
rged, sometimes against considerable 


opposition, that the congregation be 
canvassed for one sum of dollars to 
meet total costs. 

I encouraged both congregations to 
develop local budgets which took ac- 
count of the ministry at home 
(minister, choir, church school, other 
organizations which needed help), 
mission abroad (presbytery, synod 
and the wider church as well as some 
other more modest mission appeals) 
and housekeeping (the building, the 
land and the utilities). When I had 
something to do with the campaigns 
we raised our objective. We also en- 
couraged the board of managers to 
budget for the total allocation of the 
General Assembly, and in each in- 
stance the congregation met total 
demands. 

But many church members here and 
elsewhere apparently want to en- 
courage the three-part envelope and 
the voluntary commitment to mis- 
sions, apart from the rest. In my 
limited experience those who do this 
often find it difficult to cover total 
needs without appeals of the kind both 
you and I would call being “‘nickled 
and dimed.’”’ 

At the recent annual meeting of St. 
Andrew’s, (I was elected chairman for 
the event) I was disturbed to find our 
own treasurer reporting that a 
presbytery had reduced the allocation 
request of General Assembly for all 
of its congregations and that we were 
being asked to raise something less 
than the numbers your editorial sug- 
gests are needed to keep the work of 
the church solvent. Some congrega- 
tions, like the one to which I belong, 
have a long record of always meeting 
their proposed General Assembly 
allocation and believe large increases 
for them to be unfair. But all the same, 
the church in total must finance itself 


from its members. 
Will you find opportunity to devote 


some space and attention to this im- 
portant question? You may wish to 
write again on the editorial page or 
you might ask someone else in the 
church to discuss what I take to be a 
continuing concern to raise the finan- 
cial needs of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and its congregations by 
sections rather than by one big appeal. 


continued on page 36 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHY 
HIGH QUALITY 


for outreach, special events. 
*Calendars, Stationery, 
Church Bulletins 


ZOLMAR PHOTO 
Box 248, Stn. 0, Toronto, Ont., 
M4A 2N3 
(416) 751-6697. 


A WEDDING IS A DAY... 

A MARRIAGE IS A LIFETIME. 
An Engaged Encounter Weekend gives 
couples planning ‘marriage the opportunity 
and guidance to dialogue honestly, intensive- 
ly and privately about their future life 
together. WEEKENDS: Toronto and Niagara 
area, 

FOR INFORMATIONAL BROCHURE WRITE 
TO: 


UNITED WORLDWIDE 
ENGAGED ENCOUNTER 
10 Granite Stones Drive 
RR. 2 Caledon East, Ontario 
LON 1E0 

(416) 584-9175. 
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Advertisement 


Hearing Loss 
Is Not A Sign 
Of Old Age. 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be given 
to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, it will show 
you how tiny hearing help can be. 
It is not a real hearing aid and it’s 
yours to keep. The actual aid 
weighs less than an eighth of an 
ounce, and it fits completely into 
the ear canal. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been 
mailed, so be sure to write today 
to Dept. 4333, Beltone Electronics 
of Canada, Ltd., 124 Connie 
Crescent, Unit 4A, Concord, 
Ontario L4K 1L7. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Sue Lewis 


On witnessing for the Lord 


Te following comments are strictly my own personal beliefs at this time 
and none of it is directed at any one individual in particular. My inten- 
tions have been solely to express my viewpoint on certain aspects of Christian- 
ity and it has not been my intention to stand in judgment on any of my brothers 
or sisters in Christ. I deeply respect the right of an individual to live according 
to his or her personal convictions. I merely comment to show the dangers which 


could arise by the following: 


Pressure tactics By ‘‘Pres- 
sure tactics’’ I refer to the type of 
witnessing which convinces an in- 
dividual to become a Christian for fear 
of not being acceptable in God’s eyes. 
Yes, God does want us dearly to 
become Christians, for surely his 
Son’s death was not in vain — but is 
it not he who calls us? Did he not first 
love us? Red, white, yellow, 
brown...are we still not loved by him 
even if we are Jew or Gentile, man or 
woman? Does God not love us in spite 
of our ignorance and sinful lives? 
‘‘For God so loved the world....’’ 
Could thinking otherwise not lead to 
a form of prejudice? 

I disagree with the views held by 
various Christians who feel that it is 
the duty of every Christian to witness 
verbally in a constant manner to soci- 
ety at large. To me, this type of 
witnessing often takes the form of 
harassment by placing tremendous 
guilt feelings on unbelievers, and 
strives to make Christians not sharing 
in this type of witness believe that they 
are not doing their part in proclaim- 
ing that ‘‘the Kingdom is at hand.”’ It 
is my understanding that, yes, many 
Christians, thank God, have the gift 
of evangelism, but not all. This gift 
is God-given and inspired by the Ho- 
ly Spirit. When it becomes man- 
inspired and takes the form of 
pressure, it makes me wonder if 
whoever is proclaiming his beliefs in 
this fashion is so doing out of a sense 
of mere obligation, which can and 
does lead to self-righteousness and ar- 
rogance. People who use these tactics 
to ‘‘win souls’’ infer that they are 
superior in their Christian thinking 
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Is it not 
he who calls 
us? 


and that unless you conform to their 
way of doing things you have not been 
saved (or else you do not have a clear 
understanding of what is required of 


a Christian) and that they need to work 
on you further. Personally, I would 
rather let every aspect of my life 
reveal the fact that I am a Christi 
so that people might see the differene 
Christ can make in one’s life, and then 
want to know him. Yes, God does call 
us to make verbal witness — what is 
important here is the manner in which 
we do it. (See Paul’s plea for humil- 
ity — Philippians Chapter 2). 

We must also recognize the fact that 
throughout scripture Jesus did not use 
force to ‘‘win converts’’: e.g. *‘I stand 
at the door and knock.”’ F 

It is also my belief that no one 
denomination has a monopoly on 
Christianity. 

When anyone comes under the 
strong influence of an individual or 
group to conform to specific ideals or 
doctrines, out of fear of not being ac- 
cepted or by any form of intimidation, 
then I feel the inherent rights of that 
individual could be in jeopardy. 
Words such as “‘‘cult’’ and ‘‘mind- 
benders’’ seem to take on a new mean- 
ing when one stops to ask the ques- 
tions ‘‘How?’’ and ‘‘Why?’’ 


Lost reverence The nex¢ 
situation which disturbs me immense- 
ly is the growing use of car bumper 
stickers, buttons and T-shirts declar- 
ing various religious slogans. My first 
objection is that these sales techniques 
no doubt aid in the sale of various 
household products, etc., and I say 
‘*Hurray!’’ for the economy needs all 
the help it can get. However, I do not 
regard the Deity as a common man- 
made household product in need of 
trendy sales pitches. Somehow I can- 
not help but think of a few verses from 
scripture which cause me to take a 
stand on this issue. ‘‘Hallowed be thy 
name’’ and ‘*Take not the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain’’ are just two of 
sO many verses dealing with the 
holiness of the Lord. 

It has been my experience that these 


. 


2s of sales pitches not only take 
ty from the very holiness and 
yect due the Lord, but create very 
ative feelings about Christians in 
pelievers, and divide many Chris- 
is when we should be striving to 
» in harmony with each other. To 
| mind, the effect here is too 
kative. We should be sharing the 
‘od News in a positive way. Many 
a-Christians see these slogans as a 
mplete turn-off. God help anyone 
'o has turned a person away because 
is form of witnessing. Many also 
1 that this advertising is more 
lected at the person doing the adver- 
‘ng rather than directing all the 
bry and praise to the One and Only 
»whom it is rightly due. 

My concern also is that with the 
pwing number of sales gimmicks 
» very name of Jesus is being ex- 
ited much in the same way that the 
‘tertainment industry has in the past 
cunningly played on the emotions 
‘fans after the death of a superstar. 
‘ind the parallels drawn to be poor 
usions for Jesus — Let us not forget 
n0 he really is — the Son of God. 
The next question is ‘‘Who is 
ynefiting financially from these pro- 
icts and where does the profit go?”’ 
‘it given back to the Lord for the ex- 
nsion of his Kingdom or are a few 
isinessmen getting richer because of 
ir ignorance and failure to ask these 
iestions and seek out all the answers? 
fear we are becoming a generation 
*blind followers, and not thinking in- 
viduals. Somehow, we have failed 
test the Spirit and perhaps our in- 
ght has become shallow. Does scrip- 
ire not ask that we become “‘as wise 
3 serpents and as harmless as 
oves?”’ (See Matthew 10:16) Does 
ot Satan transform himself into an 
angel of light?’’ (See II Corinthians 

1:13, 14) 

It is with deep and heartfelt regret 
iat I feel, in view of the above, the 
ord is not being held in awe and 
everence and given all the respect that 
; due him as Lord of Lords and King 
f Kings. 


O 


Ars. Sue Lewis is a free-lance writer, 
omemaker and part-time secretary in Grimsby, 
)ntario. 
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Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


Presbyterian, Reformed, Evangelical 


A eestoterian Moderator is in a strange position. For one week he is of- 
ficially charged with the meetings of the General Assembly, ‘moderating’ 
its debates, calling it to order and dismissing it. After the final Benediction the 


office closes. I am now ‘‘Moderator of the 111th General Assembly (1985)’’ 


— a has-been after so short a term! 


But let me say a word of thanks to 
my fellow Presbyters who nominated 
me for Moderator, and my fellow 
Commissioners who elected me their 
Moderator of Assembly. I take it as 
a vote of confidence in theological 
education, to which I have devoted my 
life. I shall endeavour to enhance the 
office, to represent our church as call- 
ed upon, and to keep you up-to-date 
with moderatorial activities. 

First comes our delegation’s visit to 
the Presbyterian Church of Guyana, 
celebrating its centennial in July. Next 
May is the annual trek to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
In between are invitations to con- 
gregations or groups for special 
events, anniversaries, etc. I hope to 
visit both East and West — Ontario, 
of course, is unavoidable since most 
Presbyterians live there. 

The report on the 1985 General 
Assembly I leave to that capable 


‘the’ tradition: of 
freedom from State 
control as well as 


from individuals of 
power in a church 
hierarchy. 


wordsmith, our Editor, and his team. 
I am understandably proud that he was 
my former student, as were so many 
of our ministers across the land, some 
of our church office executives, and 
now principals of both our Colleges. 
Since I have been privileged to serve 
in the two Colleges, and since I am 
an irrepressible teacher (a 
psychologist would say I have a need 
to teach) I intend to use this monthly 
column to share some reflections on 
our church and its world. 
Maintenant je m/’addresse aux 
presbytériens francophones. Je suis 
Québecois: je reconnais les problémes 
et les occasions de vivre dans un pro- 
vince “‘pas comme les autres.’’ Notre 
révolution tranquille a établi parmi 
nous un sens de maturité, d’attente, 
surtout accompagné d’un sentiment de 
responsabilité envers les pauvres et les 
victimes. C’est une démarche trés im- 
portante; nous avons besoin d’une 


conscience sociale dans un milieu pro- 
gressif. Mon ésperance pour vous eg} 

que dans notre église vous trouviez | 
vraiement une place a vous, pour 
notre bien commun a tous. : 

Let me begin by discussing the! 
name and nature of our church. Not 
that I am upset by the problem of ‘se 
identity’, that’s what you do when 
you’re young and uncertain. Later you 
discover yourself best in relation to 
others, those who are for you and 
those who must be against you. So as 
a church we have had friends and 
enemies. To use shorthand we could 
turn back to those ‘marks’ of a 
church from the Nicene Creed: one, 
holy, catholic, apostolic. Or we could 
cite the Reformers: the church i 
where there is true preaching of God’s 
Word and right administration of the 
sacraments. (Our new statement Liy- 
ing Faith does both in ch. 7). But let 
us rather consider three chief terms by 
which we are named: Presbyterian, 
Reformed, Evangelical. i 

The name Presbyterian is familiar 
chiefly in North America. It means 
government by Presbyters or Elders, 
our ‘polity.’ (The institution and role: 
of Elders is worthy of future treat- 
ment.) We should note how strange it. 
seems to define a church according to 
government. For it tells little about. 
our doctrine or beliefs — or about our 
ethos or lifestyle. And of course there. 
is at least one Presbyterian church that 
has a kind of Bishop! Still, it does re- 
mind us of something we consider 
essential: the tradition of freedom 
from State control as well as from in- 
dividuals of power in a church hierar- 
chy. It is a noble heritage, marked 
with the blood of martyrs. It is a Boog 
beginning. 

The name Reformed is common out- 
side North America, the majority 
name among members of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. It 
tells us that we stand in the theological 
tradition of that part of the 16thC 
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‘ormation inspired by Zwingli and 
vin and Knox and their colleagues. 
narks us off from Lutheran and 
glican traditions. It locates our 
iefs in that ‘‘school of faith’’ of 
ich John Calvin remains the chief 
cher. He wished to “‘restore the 
'e of the church’’ by removing the 
}ovations accumulated over cen- 
ies. That is, we are not sectarian 
- try to recover the Early Church 
‘ching and form of life. We do not 
»arate ourselves from other ecclesial 
pups that do things differently; we 

1 only that we have found the 
‘formed approach consistent with 
ir study of scripture and the Early 
aurch. 

Finally, the name Evangelical is us- 
‘in Europe to identify Presbyterians 
‘d Reformed churches. It is good to 
_reminded that our North American 
e of the word ‘evangelical’ in con- 
ist to ‘liberal’ or some other suppos- 
. enemy, is provincial and 
isleading. To be Presbyterian or 
sformed is to be Evangelical: it’s 
at simple. Since our Reformers 
ught to recover the biblical Word — 
e Gospel or Evangel — as decisive 
t belief, we also need to recover this 
iderstanding, that our church is by 
‘finition evangelical. We should 
roid using it as a battle-cry or ban- 
sr of truth. Its proper use is to con- 
ast the liberating result of Gospel 
ith every constricting philosophy of 
iman teaching. Either evangelism or 
galism: that’s what St. Paul taught. 

points us to those positive and 
ynamic twins which Calvin loved to 
xpound: vocation and stewardship. 
ogether they move us into the heart 
f the Good News which has set us 
‘ee from every bondage, free to pro- 
laim this Gospel and in its name to 
are for others. 

So these names serve to identify us, 
» describe the trajectory of our 
yurney as the People of God. The op- 
ortunity to develop this and other 
hemes in this column is much 
ppreciated. 


“a 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RR. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0. 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


GENEVA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHESLEY, ONTARIO 
CENTENNIAL WEEK CELEBRATIONS 
Dates: August 11-18, 1985 
The Session invites all former members and interested parties to join in the activities. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan will be the guest speaker for August 18 at 
11:00 a.m. Old fashion dress is encouraged. 
Registration packet and schedule available upon request. 

Write: Box 609, Chesley, Ontario, NOG 1L0. 


Society 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 2S4 
| and in District Bible Centres across Canada 


Goon TASTE 


High fibre and good taste? They dont 
always go hand-in-hand. But Nabisco 100% 
BRAN‘* is gently toasted for 90 minutes to 
seal in all the goodness and flavour of sun- 


ripened bran. What a delightful difference 
this gentle toasting makes! And the dif- 
ference is taste. Enjoy. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Ontario: Religion at the centre 


@} anadians in other provinces can be excused their bewilderment over the 
political contortions now underway in Ontario. We are accustomed to 
following the dramas in the always fascinating sideshows featuring star players 
like Peckford, Bennett, Levesque and Hatfield in their respective regions of the 
country, but here, at last, is good old tranquil Ontario, where the Conservative 
Party has carefully nurtured a dynasty for 42 years, in the throes of an almost 
cataclysmic transition. Frank Miller’s Tories were chopped to within four seats 
of the opposition Liberals in the May 2nd election, leaving the NDP holding 
the balance of power in a 125-seat legislature. 


There were two key reasons for the 
Conservatives’ problems. They went 
into the election with the support of 
over 50 percent of the electorate and 
proceeded to try to slide back into 
power by giving their leader a low, 
almost invisible, profile. When he did 
speak out, Frank Miller, in fact an 
amiable man, sounded tentative, and 
the public’s image of him became 
blurred when placed in contrast with 
the aggressive yet affable style of the 
Liberals’ David Peterson. 

The other factor that was to hurt the 
Tories more than the other parties was 
crystallized one week before the elec- 


tion by the Anglican Archbishop of 


Toronto, the Most Reverend Lewis 
Garnsworthy. He charged that the ex- 
tension of public funding to Roman 
Catholic schools by former premier 
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_.the real concern 


centred on |the threat 
to the quality of the 
public education 
system. 


William Davis was similar to the way 
Hitler forced education by decree 
upon Germany during the Third 
Reich. Immediately, the funding issue 
which had been simmering under the 
surface of the election campaign burst 
into the open, and while all parties 
supported the idea in principle and 
didn’t want to discuss it, the Garns- 
worthy outburst, excessive though it 
was, forced the subject front and 
centre. 

However the politicians have only 
themselves to blame. That was most 
clearly revealed when defeated On- 
tario education minister Keith Norton 
expressed surprise on finding that 
some school trustees didn’t even know 
that public financial aid to Catholic 
schools goes back to Confederation 
and earlier. The general public in On- 


' 


tario was not made fully aware of the 
history and details behind the Catholic 
school funding issue and became con- 
vinced that the public school system: 


) 
/ 
| 


would falter as a result of money go-]} 


ing to the Catholic schools. While a 
small minority may have relished the 


Catholic-baiting, the real concern ce , 


tred on the threat to the quality of the 
public education system. 
But the Catholics have a case. The 


Act of Unification of Upper and} 


Lower Canada of 1840 established 
financing of two public school 


systems, one Catholic and one not. In 


Quebec (Lower Canada) the response 

was to fully fund both systems even 
though it is the non-Catholic system 
which is the smaller. Ontario’s 
response was to interpret its respon- 


sibility to the end of elementary school 


but later incorporated Grades nine and 


ten as a partial compromise. All three | 
parties in the province now support |} 
funding to the end of high school. In- } 
deed, Ontario is late in providing eq- } 


uity between the two systems. Alber- | 
ta, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland and | 
Quebec provide full financing and | 


British Columbia provides some } 


financing for all private schools. 


As Ontario struggles to calm the | 
storm over Catholic funding, private | 
or independent schools of several } 
varieties are now clamouring for at- | 


tention. Schools offering religious in- 
struction, 


iy i 


special education and | 


diverse teaching methods including, in | 


one case, programmes devised by 
Church of Scientology founder L. Ron 
Hubbard are vying for taxpayers’ 
dollars. Obviously, the government 
will have to draw the line somewhere. 
One possible solution would be to ac- 
cord the Catholics their historic 
privilege through public funding and 
then work to preserve the other part 
of the public system that encourages 
goals of equal opportunity and social, 
racial and religious tolerance. 

O 


Vy 
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Growing Views 


% 

xs 

E ACADEMY OF EVANGELISM FOR CHURCH GROWTH 
xo 


The Co-ordinating Unit on Evangelism (CUES) is pleas- 
ed to introduce a new approach to a very necessary facet 
of church growth through the Academy of Evangelism for 
Church Growth. Using two “‘host’’ congregations, one in 
Ottawa to serve Eastern Ontario and Quebec, and one in 
Toronto for southern Ontario, we are planning eight Mon- 


day afternoon workshops to enable informal interaction « 


for professional church workers in the intentional aspects 
of evangelism. Different leaders have been chosen for each 
session to provide participants with exposure to what we 
believe to be some of the strongest guidance available 
regionally in our denomination today. 

The Academy of Evangelism for Church Growth 
provides a unique opportunity for clergy to increase 
awareness and knowledge of specialized areas of intentional 
evangelism, and will enrich the participant with the abil- 
ity to educate congregations and colleagues in this vital 
ministry. It is hoped that the Academy will identify potential 
leaders for the growth future of our denomination. 

Through a workshop/classroom design, participants will 
be able to exchange ideas and experiences with others. The 
emphasis will be on input (required reading), theory 
(discussion), practicum (workshops), and application 
(field work). Each session will consist of a three hour 
workshop built around the stated focus. Sessions will be 
two weeks apart (with the exception of the busy Christmas 


TORONTO CALENDAR 


The following is a list of dates, topics and speakers featured 


in the Toronto Academy: 

October 7, 1985 Our Canadian 

Storytelling 

Dr. Dennis Oliver 

Preaching for Evangelism 

Rev. Paul Scott 

November 4, 1985 The Congregation as Evangelist 
Dr. Dennis Oliver 

November 18, 1985 Congregational Dynamics 

Dr. James Sauer 

Visitation: Key to Relational 

Evangelism 

Rev. Lorna Raper 

New Christians: Pastoral Care & 

Assimilation 

Rev. Charles Congram 

February 10, 1986 Planning: What Next 
Congregationally? 
Dr. Ron Campbell 

February 24, 1986 How To Be An Evangelism 
Resource Person 
Rev. Terry Ingram 


Context: 


October 21, 1985 


January 13, 1986 


January 27, 1986 


season) during which the participant will be expected to 
carry out up to eight hours of ministry/field work and re- 
quired reading. Responses will be personally graded with 
attention to individual situations. 

It is the desire of the Co-ordinating Unit on Evangelism 
to offer the benefits of the Academy to all Canadian 
Presbyterian professional church workers. We realize that 
those outside of Quebec and Ontario are not eligible to 
enroll in these Academies. If the area in which you live 
is not close enough to enable you to attend and you 
would like to be a part of this exciting new venture, 
please contact us. We can make an Academy in your area 
possible and will provide you with everything you need. 


LOCATIONS 

Toronto: Morningside-High Park Presbyterian Church 
4 Morningside Avenue (Runnymede subway) 

Ottawa: St. David’s and St. Martin’s Presbyterian Church 
444 St. Laurent Boulevard 

Time: 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Cost: $135.00 per person 

Includes a $5.00 registration fee and all books and materials. 

Enrollment is limited to eighteen and is on a first come, 

first serve basis. Your registration form (and fee) should 

be received by the Academy you wish to attend no later 

than September 3, 1985. 


OTTAWA CALENDAR 
September 23, 1985 Our Canadian Context 
Dr. Dennis Oliver 
Preaching for Evangelism 
Rev. Paul Scott 
The Congregation as Evangelist 
Rev. Charles Congram 
November 11, 1985 Congregational Dynamics 
Dr. James Sauer 
November 25, 1985 Visitation: A Key to Relational 
Evangelism 
Rev. William Duffy 
New Christians: Pastoral Care 
and Assimilation 
Rev. Floyd McPhee 
Planning: What Next 
Congregationally? 
Rev. Willard Pottinger 
February 10, 1986 How to be an Evangelism 
Resource Person 
Rev. Terry Ingram 


October 7, 1985 


October 28, 1985 


January 13, 1986 


January 27, 1986 


For further information on the Academy contact: 
Toronto: Patricia Archibald, Church Growth Committee, (416) 441-1111 X 178. 
Ottawa: Gordon Kouwenberg, Church Growth Committee, (613) 824-9260. 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 


50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 
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M2": there is something about sma 

Ontario cities that lends a tone off 
tranquility and sweet reasonableness t 
assemblies generally or General Assemblie | 
particularly. The 111th General Assembly, 
gathered in Guelph, Ontario, on Sunday; 
June 2, 1985, and continued in the mood 
and mode of the 110th. The potential fog 
contentiousness was there: Assembly} 
would be faced with the aftermath of @ 
very large deficit and the subsequent cu@ 
backs in the programmes of all spending 
Boards; Church Doctrine was to respond 
to an Overture from the Presbytery of 
Cape Breton on the Church’s stand on 
homosexuality; two Overtures were 
before us on the subject of abortion — a 
subject of much concern to many of our 
readers and to the retiring Moderator, Dr. 
Alex Calder; the Committee on Interna- 
tional Affairs was bringing in a report that 
centred on our denomination’s attitude 
toward the “trouble. an.) Gone 
America...and there were others of similar 
flammability. 

Of course there was free and open 
debate. But the most troubling issue, and 
the only one that resulted in a close stand- 
ing vote, was a postscript to the 110th 
Assembly. There were fewer dissents 
registered after debate: -thansiaigans 
Assembly I can recall. Though the old, 
scenic and decidedly land-locked city of 


juelph is an unlikely source of 
iautical analogies, the two summary 
xpressions to best describe this 
Assembly are ‘‘Steady as she goes’’ 
ind ‘‘Full speed ahead and darn the 
orpedoes!’’ (Well, it was a 
Presbyterian gathering.) 

All the external factors that con- 
ribute to the well-being of Commis- 
sioners and the mood they carry into 
he sederunts co-operated for good. 
The weather, in spite of forecasts of 
rain, stayed sunny and cool; the cam- 
pus facilities of the University of 
Guelph were comfortable and conve- 
nient — the University Centre, 
wherein most of Assembly’s business 
was undertaken came complete with 
ample lounges, coffee-shop and fast- 
food outlets, a variety store, a phar- 
macy and other amenities for the 
Commissioners’ diversion, both dur- 
ing and after the working sessions. 
Peter Clark Hall, in the basement of 
University Centre, presented a sam- 
ple of high-tech decor; dull brown 


An outdoor hymn-sing led by the YAOs raise 


trim, chrome and charcoal coloured 
plastic stacking chairs, and 208 large, 
clear glass light bulbs that marked out 
the rectangular dimensions of the large 
hall, like light bulbs around a make- 
up mirror, though the ceiling was of 
the exposed beam kind, not glass. Its 
cheerlessness seemed to have little ef- 
fect on the Commissioners. The 
podium and desk for the Moderator 
and Clerks took up most of the length 
of the long wall at the back of the hall, 
and were flanked by screens, on 
which — by means of overhead pro- 
jectors — each sederunt’s business 
agenda was displayed. Another 
technological leap forward was in- 
augurated at this Assembly in the use 
made by 3rd Deputy Clerk Douglas 
Lowry of a computer, to record the 
proceedings on site, at the Clerks’ 
table. This step greatly reduced the 
time needed to get minutes of the first 
six sederunts into the hands of Com- 
missioners.... Now if we could only 
master the use of microphones..... 


d over $78.00 for the church...and lifted the spirits of Commissioners. 


Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the guidance of the Moderator, 
Dr. Joe McLelland, did as much as 
anything not only to keep the business 
flowing, but to keep the mood and 
spirit cordial, the proceedings com- 
prehensible and ‘on track.’ The com- 
bination of a strong ‘hand on the chair’ 
and shorter reports from most of the 
Boards and Committees had us finish- 
ed with all major items of business on 
Thursday evening — the first time in 
the last nine Assemblies and perhaps 
further back than that! The desire ex- 
pressed by some, to give the Young 
Adult Observers an unhurried chance 
to report, was the main reason that the 
court didn’t agree to continue business 
on the Thursday night. Friday morn- 
ing’s sederunt wrapped up the loose 
ends, including the ‘‘courtesies,’’ time 
and place of the next Assembly (Lon- 
don, Ontario) and, of course, the full 
report from the YAOs. 

More than a combination of 
favourable, and random, external con- 
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Ry scenes: 


errr es 


BSE 


Douglas Lowry. 


‘“‘bytes,’’ and ‘‘points of order’? came together 
technologically under the finger-tips of 3rd Deputy Clerk, Dr. 


Ms. Sandy Cairns ‘‘formats’’ the work of Dr. Lowry. 
(Technology has amendments, too!) : 


ditions affected the temper of this 
Assembly however. It seemed to your 
reporter that there was almost a 
palpable collective will to demonstrate 
unity, conviction, and to find, 
somewhere, somehow, a new impetus 
for renewal. 

In an unprecedented move, the Ad- 
ministrative Council recommended, 
on the opening night of Assembly, 
that, in the two days of briefing ses- 
sions, a 10th group be set apart to 
allow Commissioners to do their own 
‘briefing’ — to tell the church what 
they would like to see done. Their 
recommendation was approved. 
Though briefing sessions were less 
than fully attended, enough Commis- 
sioners expressed themselves in 
Group 10 to permit a special half- 
hour, ‘‘committee-of-the-whole’’ 
summation session on Thursday night. 
(It occurs to me here that a mini- 
lexicon would be in order. Briefing 
sessions are one-hour presentations by 
Boards and Committees, singly or in 
combination, set up to answer any 
questions that Commissioners may 
have about specific recommendations 
contained in the Boards’ and Commit- 
tees’ reports. Too often they have in- 
volved more listening than asking as 
Boards and Committees seek to per- 
suade and defend. A ‘‘committee-of- 
the-whole,’’ is roughly equivalent to 
an open forum, when the Moderator 
turns the chair over to someone else 
and the rules of order are suspended 
in order to make discussion freer.) 
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The report of the 10th group will be 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 

I mentioned that the briefing ses- 
sions were less than fully attended. 
Sometimes, in some groups, fully one- 
third to one-half of the Commissioners 
took a break. At some Assemblies this 
absenteeism could be attributed to the 
difficulty in finding the right room, 
but a more reasonable assumption 
would be that Commissioners ‘vote 
with their feet’ from fatigue or sim- 
ple lack of interest. This year an 
evaluation of the whole briefing ses- 
sion process was undertaken, forms 
being distributed to Commissioners 
for their opinion of each presentation. 
Their replies have, at this writing, yet 
to be evaluated, but it is possible that 
changes will be made. One such 
possibility might see the briefing ses- 
sions made officially voluntary, 1.e., 
Commissioners could simply choose 
which of the Boards’ or Committees’ 
sessions they wished to attend, rather 
than be herded around. 

These exercises in feed-back were 
not the only ones. On Wednesday 
night a ‘“‘No Agenda’”’ gathering was 
announced. Harry Waite (General 
Secretary of the Board of Congrega- 
tional Life), Chris Costerus (General 
Secretary, Board of World Mission), 
Tom Gemmell (General Secretary, 
Board of Ministry), Dr. Earle Roberts 
(Secretary, Administrative Council, 
Deputy Clerk of Assembly) and Dr. 
Stanley Walters of Knox College ap- 
pended their names to an invitation 


**.,,to talk and pray about why we are 
here? where are we going? signs of 
vitality and spirituality for The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.’’ 
About one hundred Commissioners 
and staff from church offices attend- 
ed. Dr. Ed McKinlay has written on 
this event (see page 30), and gives his 
reaction to this ad hoc part of 
Assembly. These innovations may 
have provided the catalyst for a search 
for a new beginning, or at least a new 
confidence; or they may, by the Pro- 
vidence of God, have been expres- 
sions of a desire already present. 
More time and preparation were 
given to the worship services at the 
111th, perhaps in response to some 
criticisms of the services at the 110th 
— services that revolved around our 
church’s relationship to the large 
ecumenical organizations. This year’s 
worship was organized by the 
Reverend Ruth Syme (Montreal), 
Liturgist, and the Reverend Carrie 
Doehring (Waterloo-Wellington) who 
served as Music Director. The ser- 
mons were given by the Revs. John 
Henderson (Waterloo-Wellington), 
John Congram (East Toronto), Mrs. 
Karen Timbers (Waterloo- 
Wellington), and the Revs. Sandy 
McDonald (Halifax-Lunenburg) and 
Dr. Ted Siverns (Kamloops). The 
themes of each service were, in order: 
Discipleship, The Christian Family, 
Love, Justice and Peace. The overall 
theme was Our Life in Christ. The 
statement of faith approved at the 


ith General Assembly, Living 
th, was incorporated in each ser- 
2. A variety of musical in- 
iments, including euphonium, 
lin, guitar, piano were used. For 
first time at a General Assembly, 
‘Deity was addressed as *“*Mother’’ 
one service, causing consternation 
it least one Commissioner who urg- 
' the eschewal of ‘‘divisive 
guage’’ at future Assembly wor- 
p services, but who was told that 
sh a recommendation would require 
totice of motion. The notice of mo- 
was given, but the motion wasn’t. 


The solicitation of the Commis- 

mers’ opinions on and in the brief- 

x sessions, the ‘‘No Agenda’’ even- 

3 programme and the well-honed, 

egrated and thoughtful worship ses- 

ons could certainly account for a 

sitive attitude among those assembI- 

. Perhaps the negative realities also 

ayed a part in the buoyancy and 

termination that developed in the 

lective will. 

The church had faced a huge deficit 

the end of last year, but the system 

yw in place to deal with it — each 

yending agency receiving a fixed 
2rcentage of a lower estimate of in- 
ome, having overexpenditures 
educted from next year’s budget; 

nderexpenditures credited to it — 
onvinced many that our financial 
tatters were more firmly in hand. 

‘ost cutting had hurt many program- 
jes, but this year’s financial situation 
ave reason for optimism. Approx- 
mately 150 congregations responded, 
luring Assembly, to the special appeal 
etter that went out over the signatures 
if Harry Waite and Chris Costerus to 
il 1,000+ congregations. The Board 
»f Congregational Life has undergone 
‘xtensive personnel changes: the 
2evs. Brant Loper (Marriage, Youth 
and Camping portfolio) and David 
Murphy (Stewardship and Budget) 
aave resigned. The Rev. John Duncan 
(Evangelism and Social Action) ac- 
cepted a call from St. Giles Church, 
Sarnia, Ont., processed shortly after 
Assembly. Yet BCL looks forward 
with equanimity and hope. 

~ Communicant membership declin- 
ed by 884 members, wiping out last 
year’s gain and one hundred more 


ees: Church Schools, measured 


statistically for the first time this year 
by attendance rather than enrolment, 
dropped by 5,698 (nearly 13% of the 
figures for last year) but Assembly 
responded with another set of firm 
resolutions to do something about it 
— undaunted by many and frequent 
past resolutions that expressed just as 
much determination and amounted to 
very little in the long run. This time 
maybe! Easing the statistical pain a lit- 
tle was an increase of 2,488 in the 
number of adherents (non- 
communicant members who attend 
regularly and support the chuch) and 
attendance at communion figures — 
up by 2,462. 

Two other possible ingredients in 
the mix. Living Faith, approved with 
near unanimity last Assembly, has met 
with widespread approval and exten- 
sive and varied use in our congrega- 


AssemPly Opens — Knox Church It was well that a cool 
breeze was blowing in Guelph on the night of Sunday, June 2. Even with 
the aid of three ceiling fans and propped-open doors and windows, the warmth 
generated by over 700 worshipping Presbyterians was considerable. The 
distinguished old stone sanctuary was filled to overflowing on the main floor 
and in the large balcony covering three sides of the sanctuary. Several worship- 
pers confessed to me after the service that they had a moment’s trepidation while 
wondering when last it could have been that the balcony had to bear such a load, 
but the balcony was as solid as the organization that had been put into the ser- 
vice, and to Assembly preparations generally, by the Rev. James Peter Jones 


and his many helpers. 


The nearly perpetual problem of 
pre-service noise — visits, greetings, 
reports on who has been spotted — 
was neatly and advantageously solved 
by the use of a hymn-sing. Hymns, all 
chosen from the Book of Praise and 
printed separately on the order of ser- 
vice, got the Assembly off on a high 
note indeed. Accompaniment was pro- 
vided by organ, piano, three trumpets 
and two choirs. The hymns chosen in- 
cluded, as one Commissioner remark- 
ed, ‘‘just about every one of the most 
singable tunes in the Book of Praise.”’ 
In those venerable words ‘‘A good 
time was had by all.”’ 

The service itself was conducted by 
the Rev. James Peter Jones, assisted 
by the Associate Minister at Knox, the 
Rev. William Milne, the Rev. Anne 
Yee of the neighbouring congrega- 
tions of Duff’s, Puslinch and Knox, 
Crieff, and Mrs. Elizabeth Bedrosian, 
an elder from Knox. The retiring 


tions and cannot be underestimated as 
a force for cohesiveness. Then too, the 
aftermath of the ‘‘liberty-of- 
conscience-ordination-of-women’’ 
controversy seems finally to have 
blown itself out. There was but one 
Overture on the subject before 
Assembly (from Bridlewood Church, 
East Toronto Presbytery) and, though 
nothing was altered in the interpreta- 
tion of the Declaratory Act of 1981, 
the minister, Dr. Ed McKinlay, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the way the 
Overture had been handled. 

So you decide. Any, all, none of the 
above? For whatever the reasons, 
most felt that this Assembly provided 
a chance for a renewal: that it evidenc- 
ed a unity of spirit; that it provided a 
show of determination to minimize 
difficulties and divisions and get on 
with serving as best we can. 


Moderator, Dr. Alex Calder, chose as 
his text Romans 8:38, 39 and picked 
an interrogatory theme or title 
‘‘What’s Holding Us Back?’’? When 
we are trying so hard to grow, to 
seemingly little avail, what was it that 
was holding us back? Why was Paul 
so successful when the conditions 
under which he ministered were much 
tougher? Paul was not a great 
preacher. Eutychus fell asleep listen- 
ing to him: he was not particularly im- 
pressive in appearance. Why was he 
so successful and why do we struggle 
so? 

Dr. Calder began to answer his 
question by suggesting that “‘our faith 
is not put into words or action with 
full, total commitment.’’ He quoted a 
Taiwanese saying, picked up on his 
travels: ‘‘If you don’t get bankrupt, 
you don’t get rich.’ He went on to 
call for ‘‘an adventuresome faith.’’ He 
noted that there was some of that kind 
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of faith on the surface of our 
denomination, but that there was 
much unused latent talent. As a church 
we are rich in time, talent and money 
and if we could only tap what we 
had.... Re-iterating his theme question 
he also suggested that we might be 
listening more, more eager to offer 
friendship outside our own circles. 
Dr. Calder asked the congregation 
if they were aware that the largest 
Presbyterian congregation is now in 
Seoul, Korea — a congregation of 
about 60,000 members! He suggested 
that they have grown because for them 
faith was not “‘a private affair,’’ nor 
should it be for us. We should have 
more to say about social policy, about 


politics.... Others say to me (when the 
church speaks out) ‘‘Go say your 
prayers!’’ I say, “‘Go study your 


history books...or even the Bible!”’ 

After giving examples of prophetic 
stances in scripture, including Amos, 
Dr. Calder went on to highlight some 
of the pressing social issues of the day. 


On the awesome possibility of a 
nuclear war, Dr. Calder quoted a 
British General: ‘‘If there is a Third 
World War, our children and grand- 
children will not forgive us — because 
they will be dead.’’ Dr. Calder add- 
ed, ‘‘That’s just about all there is to 
say on the subject.’’ Similarly, he 
spoke against the proposed satellite 
laser defence system commonly 
known as the ‘‘Star Wars’’ project, 
speaking of the danger of ‘’death 
reigning down on us.’’ He called for 
the church to act concretely in the face 
of disasters such as the Ethiopian 
famine, the Bangladesh storms and 
Ontario’s own tornado tragedy in 
Orangeville, Grand Valley and Barrie. 


The church, Dr. Calder went on, is 
also challenged to speak out against in 
vitro fertilization, genetic engineering, 
animal and human egg and sperm fer- 
tilization and surrogate motherhood 
through artifical insemination. He 
called for a stance that would make 
abortion permissible ‘‘only if the 
mother’s life was physically at risk 
and only then if there were no alter- 
natives.’’ The question: of abortion 
**_,.was not a Roman Catholic issue 
alone, or a Jewish issue, but the issue 
of the century, over and above all 
other issues facing mankind today.... 
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It is imperative to support the mother 
and the unborn child with alter- 
natives.’ He concluded the appeal 
with a quote from Mark Twain: 
‘*Even if you are on the right track, 
you'll get run over if you just sit 
there’’; and ended with another quote 
from a somewhat diverse source, film 
star Brigitte Bardot: ‘‘We take great 
care of our bodies all our life and then 
we rot.’’ ‘‘We don’t need to,’’ con- 
cluded Dr. Calder, ‘‘as individuals or 
as a church.”’ 

The Sacrament of Holy Commu- 
nion conducted by the host minister, 
James Peter Jones, followed a hymn 
and the offering. The order for the 
Sacrament followed our Book of Com- 
mon Order. Mr. Jones served himself 
first and offered words of explanation 
to those for whom this order was, 
perhaps, unfamiliar. ‘‘As St. Paul in- 
dicates, we cannot give what we have 
not first received.’’ He was serving 
himself first for this reason and ‘*...as 
the first sinner in this congregation. 
I ask your prayers for me as I shall 
pray for you.”’ 

Considering the crowded conditions 
and the very little room there was in 
which the elders could move, the 
distribution of the elements took place 
very smoothly and reverently. The 
perennial wine vs. grape juice prob- 
lem was solved this year by the use 
of red wine and white grape juice. (If 
someone wants to suggest that this 
puts colour-blind people at a disadvan- 
tage I don’t want to hear about it.) 

After a short interval to allow for 
the removal of the elements and the 
preparation necessary for the business 
of Assembly, Dr. Calder invoked 
God’s presence with prayer and con- 
stituted the General Assembly *‘In the 
name of the Lord, Jesus Christ, the 
only King and Head of the Church.’’ 

The first major item of business was 
the election of the new Moderator. 
Dr. Joseph C. McLelland, having 
been chosen by national ballot as the 
official nominee, faced no opposition 
from the floor when other nominations 
were called for, and was unanimous- 
ly elected Moderator of the 111th 
General Assembly. 

It is customary, following the elec- 
tion, for the retiring Moderator to ad- 
dress the Assembly — usually giving 


a brief overview of his term — whil r 
the new Moderator retires to pu 0 i 
the robes of office. Last year, x | 
MacDonald was not given much time r 
to speak since the new Moderator, Dr. 
Calder, as minister of the host con 
gregation, was already robed, save fo 
the Moderatorial lace. Dr. Calde 

found himself in the same situation 
this year, though for a slightly dif 
ferent reason. Dr. McLelland has 

chosen not to wear either lace of 
clerical collar, and presided over i 
Assembly in a simple black,} 

academic, or clerical, gown. Thus he} | 
has become our second ‘ ‘unruffled”?| ‘| 
Moderator (Dr. E.H. J ys was the | 
first) or our first ‘‘no  frills’® 
Moderator — as dubbed by the Yours 
Adult Observers, and definitely ng) 
first Moderator with neither lace no 
clerical ring around the collar. 4 


Dr. Calder installed the new 
Moderator with the usual formula, | 
having the grace and wit to pause and | 
chuckle just a little when he came to | 
the part that informs the new 
Moderator that he is “‘...in a sense the 
only officer of Assembly to continue” 
in office after you have dissolved it.’” 
Some day we, as a church, are going | 
to be forced to consider again (it has" 
been done) what ‘‘in a sense’’ means. 


Morning and afternoon on Monday 
and Tuesday were spent in the brief- 
ing sessions referred to earlier. The 
Assembly Banquet was held on Mon- 
day evening at the Legion Hall on the 
outskirts of Guelph, a very pleasing 
setting and a most commodious and 
comfortable hall. After the reception 
on the lawn (again, perfect weather!) 
the guests were piped in by Donald 
Dewar. The Commissioners and 
guests enjoyed a fine meal on 
‘Presbyterian blue’ tablecloths under 
the wall-mounted figure of a bekilted 
Scotsman, complete with claymore, 
standing over the _ inscription 
“MOUNTBATTEN HAU.”’ 

Some comments worth noting from 
the official guests were: an allusion to 
the uncertainty in Ontario politics 
(following the May election) made by 
Mr. Fred Vaughan who was standing 
in for MPP Rick Ferraro, ‘‘These are 
turbulent and exciting times. Ontario 
changes government slightly less often 
than Alabama.”’ 


‘l 
il 
f 


lare Marret, councilperson from 
City of Guelph offered the wise 
e that ‘‘you are not here just to 
linge Moderators but to moderate 
Inges.”” 

|.fter the loyal addresses were read 
‘French and English and sent on 
ir way to the Governor-General 
the Prime-Minister’s office, one 
nister passed me a note suggesting 
it, in the event that we were to in- 
ide the Premier of Ontario, the ad- 
}ss should be sent by second class 
il and addressed to ‘Occupant, 
feen’s Park.”’ 

ther business that evening saw the 
sentation of the report from the 
ymen’s Missionary Society 
festern Division). Mrs. C. Ellis 
ssented the report and spoke of 
ancial restraints, budget cuts, and 
+ possibility of reductions in field 
iff. Nevertheless, the W.M.S. 
7.D.) was able to contribute 
65,000 to the Mission of the 
urch. Mrs. Ellis acknowledged, 
th thanks, the contribution of 
0,000 from the Board of Congrega- 
mal Life toward travel expenses of 
tea Educational Consultants. In 
plying to the report, Dr. McLelland 
entioned that he belonged to a 

’M.S. group that included members 
* both sexes. ‘“‘We are told by 
7.M.S. central that it isn’t approv- 
j...we nevertheless carry on.’ Mrs. 
.H. Bean was unable to be present 
) give the report from the Eastern 
livision of the W.M.S., and it was 
dopted as printed. 

Among the ecumenical visitors pre- 
ent and presented on Monday night 
yas the Managing Director of the 
'esbyterian Book Depot in Ghana, 
Mr. Agustus Sekyi Obuam. The 
tecord taped an interview with him 
hat will appear in a subsequent issue. 

Also presented was the Rev. Dr. 
Chong Yul Park, Moderator of ithe 
Presbyterian Church of Korea. I have 
in my notes the record of a comment 
that his translator, the Rev. Glen 
Davis, can’t recall, but that several 
other Commissioners seemed to 
remember having heard ...i.e. that 
Mr. Park made the wry complaint that 
he had not been given a bigger role 
in the TV series M*A*S*H. His other 
comments gave evidence of a sense of 


oo 


humour. He wondered how, ina land 
of so many parks, Canadians could 
find time to distinguish one more. He 
brought greetings from his country, 
where there were 8,000,000 Pro- 
testants, 60% of them Presbyterian! 
He presented the Moderator, and 
through him The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, with a medal. The 
Moderator presented Dr. Park (and all 
of the ecumenical visitors) with a copy 
of Living Faith. 

The Commissioners were royally 


entertained, as befitting the locale — 
Guelph is known as the *‘Royal City”’ 
— prior to the business session, by 
mezzo soprano Gilda DiCola and her 
accompanist on the piano, Roberta 
Hoy. Among her many beautifully 
sung selections was the famous song 
from The Wizard of Oz that has taken 
on a special, even more wistful import 
for churches struggling to turn things 
around...‘‘Somewhere Over the Rain- 
bow.”’ 


T following account of the proceedings is selective and unofficial. It is 
selective with a view to conveying news of decisions that bear directly 
on the life and/or assumed interests of the average Presbyterian in the pew. It 
is unofficial because the only official account of the proceedings, decisions and 
policies will be found in the Acts and Proceedings, copies of which will be sent 
to every minister and representative elder this fall. They will also be available 
on a first-come basis, to any who wish to purchase them at a cost of $7.50 per 
copy for Presbyterians and $9.50 for non-Presbyterians by writing to The General 
Assembly Office, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 

The transcription of the decision-making process will not be. strictly 
chronological, but rather by board, committee, or general subject matter. 


Administrative Council 


Perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment of the Administrative Council 
was the assurance it provided Com- 
missioners that the conditions that 
gave rise to the large financial deficit 
of 1984 will not arise again. The 
Comptroller, Mr. Don Taylor, ex- 
plained the new budgeting process in 
clear and simple language. 

The Administrative Council was 
also responsible for successfully in- 
troducing the ‘‘Group 10’’ concept, 
discussed earlier — an idea that may 
bear more fruit as Commissioners 
come to assembly expecting to be ask- 
ed for their ideas. 

One item in the Council’s report 
that gave rise to extensive discussion 
and debate was a reply to two inter- 
connected Overtures from the 
Presbytery of Montreal. The Over- 
tures, referred by Assembly to the Ad- 
ministrative Council, had as their im- 
port the request that the church look 
into the possibility of selling 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive (the church office building) 
and moving to Ewart College which 
would itself be moved to Montreal and 
to the premises of The Presbyterian 
College, there to continue its pro- 
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gramme of training in Christian 
Education. 

In reply to the Overtures, the Coun- 
cil noted that Ewart, Knox and The 
Presbyterian College have been 
meeting, at the Council’s request, to 
discuss ‘‘ways to develop maximum 
co-operation in the area of Christian 
Education.’’ The Board of Ministry 
was also participating in the discus- 
sions. With regard to selling the pre- 
sent church office building, Council 
drew attention to a study undertaken 
for the 110th General Assembly that 
came to the conclusion that the church 
was best served by keeping the pre- 
sent building. However, the Ewart 
College property was not considered 
as an alternative since, of course, it 
was not available. Council 
“recognizes the value of the St. 
George Street (Ewart) property and 
the possibility that it might be a 
suitable location for Church offices, 
but it is of the opinion that until such 
time as Assembly takes a decision 
which indicates the possible availabil- 
ity of the property, the requested study 
should not be undertaken.” 

Debate got under way immediately 
with a motion from D.A. (Sandy) 
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Beaton (London), seconded by John 
Ferrier (Assiniboia) that the Senate of 
Knox College and the Board of Ewart 
College be directed to submit a plan 
to the 112th General Assembly to 
close Ewart and merge programmes 
with Knox. Speaking to the motion, 
Mr. Beaton cited the cost factor in 
maintaining Ewart, greater access to 
government grants in the event of a 
merger, and the higher credibility for 
Ewart graduates if they had degrees 
granted by Knox, under the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. William Duffy 
(Kingston) supported the motion on 
similar terms, questioning the 
stewardship of maintaining a College 
for so few graduates and saying that 
it was ‘‘time for a change.”’ 

Those opposing the motion spoke of 
Ewart’s long history of service to the 
church and pointed out that since talks 
were already going on, the motion 
was premature and prejudicial. 

A motion to refer the whole matter 
back to the Administrative Council 
was defeated. Another motion to 
strike out all the words of the Beaton 


motion after ‘‘112th General 
Assembly,’’ thereby removing the 


merger element, failed to get ap- 
proval. Finally, a motion put by Terry 
Ingram (London) that Knox, Ewart 
and the Board of Ministry have discus- 
sions on closer co-operation, including 
the possibility of amalgamation, 
passed. 

In another debate, the Council 
‘locked horns’ with the Pension Board 
over the amount set for maximum 
pensionable earnings for clergy. The 
Pension Board had recommended a 
figure of $23,500 (as a maximum 
amount on which to calculate pen- 
sions). The Council felt that $22,500 
was more reasonable in view of the 
cost to the church (Pension contribu- 
tions are divided among minister, con- 
gregation, and the General Assembly 
Budget). The matter was referred back 
to the Council, which met during 
Assembly to reconsider, but they 
came back with their original figure 
— $22,500. In the debate that follow- 
ed, Commissioners arguing for the 
higher figure outnumbered the pro- 
ponents of the recommendation by 
about five to one, and included laity 
as well as clergy. John Allan (East 
Toronto) spoke passionately against 


“Can we afford it?” reall chink So.’ 


Taylor, Comptroller. 


“Right — one lack: one regular.”’ 
Left: Dr. Earle Roberts, Secretary of the Administrative Council; right: Mr. Donald 


the recommendation, and for the 
higher amount. ‘“‘I’d be ashamed of 
my church if we try to save money out 
of the pockets of our retired 
ministers!’’ The recommendation was 
amended to the higher amount. The 
increase in pension will mean an ad- 
ditional $40 a year for ministers and 
for the General Assembly (per 
minister) and an additional $60 on the 
congregational rates (approximately). 
In other matters: 

— a proposal to change the name of 
the “‘General Assembly Budget’’ fund 
to “‘Presbyterians Sharing’’ was refer- 
red back in order to receive further 
suggestions from congregations. 

— the matter of term appointments for 
executive staff was referred to the 
Council for study and a report to the 
112th General Assembly. 

— the minimum stipend was increas- 
ed by approximately 3.5%; minimum 
housing allowance from $5,400 to 
$5,700; basic travel remains the same 
at $3,000 and the per kilometer rate 
goes up from 17¢ to 18¢. 


Church Doctrine 


The response of the Church Doc- 
trine Committee to the Overture sub- 
mitted to the last Assembly by the 
Presbytery of Cape Breton — asking 
‘‘to affirm to our people 


Assembly 


that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada holds to the teaching of Holy 
Scriptures that homosexual practice is 
sinful’? — drew more media attention 
than anything else that happened at 
this Assembly. 

In their report, the Committee noted 
that ‘‘the prayer (request) of the Over- 
ture here refers not to homosexual 
orientation, but to ‘homosexual prac- 
tice’,’’ and therefore confined its 
remarks largely to a consideration “‘of 
the rightness or wrongness of 
homosexual acts rather than the con- 
dition known as homosexuality.’’ 

While acknowledging that the pro- 
blem involves ‘‘to a degree unusual in 
ethical issues, the testimony of 
psychiatrists and other scientists,’”’ it 
went on to emphasize that ““We can- 
not, however, abdicate to the 
psychiatrists our responsibility as a 
church to make our own ethical deci- 
sions. The question, after all, is not 
whether homosexual acts are insane 
but whether they are sinful.... An act 
can be quite sane and yet sinful.’’ 

The Committee also acknowledged 
that any effort to determine the causes 
of homosexuality was beyond the 
mandate of the church, and the com- 
petence of the Committee. ‘*Further- 
more, psychiatrists and other scientists 
do not agree as to the cause of 
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osexual orientation.... It may be 
e that the orientation arises either 
mm genetic causes or from ex- 
siences so early in childhood that 
: person cannot be held responsible 
|: that orientation.’ However, the 
»mmittee felt confident enough to go 
| to assert that ‘“‘This is not ex- 
asively true of homosexuality, 
wever. The causes of violent 
haviour or of sexual orientations 
ich as paedophilia may also be 
metic or environmental yet the in- 
‘lgence of those tendencies must 


F arly be considered sinful.”’ 


Steering a line between taking 
j »gnizance of scientific evidence and 
e right to reserve ethical judgment, 
le Committee also drew attention to 
oth the antinomian (opposition to the 
‘ea of norms, or laws) attitude of 
nciety today and of the widespread 
xistence of homophobia (an irrational 
sar and or loathing of homosexuals). 
Tt must be noted that our society is 
indamentally antinomian. This is, of 
nurse, not confined to homosexual 
“sues. Our society accepts little in the 
yay of restraint on heterosexual ac- 
vity as well. Societies are always 
rone to attack those sins in which 
jey are least likely to fall.... It must 
ie remembered... that both legalism 
nd antinomianism are equally 
leretical.”’ 

After a long analysis of the witness 
of scripture to the subject, the report 
soncludes. 


“Our society wishes to present us 
vith two alternatives; either to share 
n the homophobic cruelty so widely 
yractised in our culture, or to accede 
‘0 the antinomian ethical indifference 
which often passes for wisdom in our 
time, to condemn entirely, or to con- 
done. For us the task is to proclaim 
a middle way, to point sinners both 
heterosexual and homosexual to the 
grace and mercy of Jesus Christ and 
to declare before all his unconditional 
demand for holiness. Perhaps our 
word can be that of our master, 
‘Neither do we condemn you; go, and 
sin no more.’ ”’ 

In the debate that followed the 
presentation of this report, Larry 
Brice (Hamilton) expressed his con- 
cern that not enough recognition was 
given to the ongoing study of the sub- 


ject by behavioural scientists, that we 
needed to be better informed by them 
and that this report should be accepted 
as an initial report. He also felt that 
the concluding sentence should be 
stricken ‘‘Perhaps our word....sin no 
more’’ as giving an unnecessarily 
judgmental tone. He proposed an 
amendment incorporating these 
changes but the amendment was 
defeated. On the other side, one or 
two speakers thought that the report 
was not condemnatory enough, but in 
the end, the report was accepted as 
presented. 

Another lengthy report from 
Church Doctrine dealt with our 
church’s response to the Baptism, 
Eucharist and Ministry document of 
the World Council of Churches. This 
document, referred to Presbyteries by 
an earlier Assembly for study, has 
been promoted as laying the founda- 
tion for ecumenical discussions and 
steps toward union between 
denominations. 

The Committee again tried to steer 
a middle path. 

‘*Can our church accept it (the BEM 
document) as a whole? The answer is 
yes and no. We can accept it as an ex- 
pression of the emerging common 
ground among Christian churches to- 
day and of the developing con- 
vergence among the various tradi- 
tions. We can accept it as an excellent 
starting-point for further dialogue 
among the churches....It is not, on the 
other hand, a statement which we can 
unequivocally accept as expressing 
adequately the basic elements of our 
faith and understanding. It is not a 
statement which can be viewed by our 
church as being in any way (italics 
mine) definitive since it is not suffi- 
ciently Reformed in ethos or orienta- 
tion.’’ The report concludes with the 
hope that further dialogue will result 
in the document becoming more ac- 
ceptable from a Reformed 
perspective. 


Other matters: 

— a service of designation for 
members of The Order of Diaconal 
Ministries was approved, with a 
preamble that will be sent down to 
Presbyteries under the Barrier Act 
(needing two-thirds approval). This 
recommendation contained perhaps 


the most interesting typographical er- 
ror of the Assembly. In the Prayer of 
Designation we had this sentence: 
‘‘We thank you for the Spirit who 
descended at Pentecost to abide in the 
Church forever, filling earthen vessels 
with heavenly treasurers. ’’ Ministers 
have long known that good treasurers 
are heaven sent. It’s nice to have it 
confirmed by the Committee on 
Church Doctrine. 


Abortion 


Though the question of Abortion did 
not form part of the report of the 
Committee on Church Doctrine, it 
was the second most popular issue 
with the press and has engendered 
much interest and concern among 
readers of this magazine. 

A Committee of Assembly was 
named to deal with two Overtures on 
the subject, one from the Presbytery 
of London, the other from the 
Presbytery of Lindsay-Peterborough. 
London Presbytery wanted the 
Assembly to ask the Justice Minister 
to resist the abolition of current 
restrictions on therapeutic abortions 
and noted that the 101st General 
Assembly had acted to urge the federal 
government to see that the laws on 
therapeutic abortions not be abused. 
Lindsay-Peterborough (the past- 
Moderator’s home Presbytery ... Dr. 
Calder’s concern over the abortion 
question is well known to readers of 
this magazine) asked for a new study 
on abortion, ‘‘giving equal attention 
and protection to both the mother and 
the unborn child, and indeed, every 
aspect of abortion.”’ 

The Committee of Assembly, 
chaired by Susan Triantafillou (Prince 
Edward Island) brought back a recom- 
mendation which, quite simply, 
upheld our church’s present position, 
i.e. abortion is morally defensible 
‘‘when the continuance of a pregnan- 
cy endangers the mother’s life or is 
likely to seriously impair her physical 
or mental health.’’ Congregations 
were also urged to find constructive 
and compassionate alternatives to 
abortion and to support them. Dr. 
Calder spoke in favour of a stronger 
statement, ‘‘The church cannot keep 
its credibility without being opposed 
to what’s going on in this country,”’ 
and for a study that would examine the 
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‘‘whole gamut of sexuality,’’ in- 
cluding the implications of the new 
medical technology mentioned in his 
sermon. The ‘‘whole gamut’’ (later 
altered to ‘‘all aspects’’) part of his ap- 
peal prompted one Commissioner to 
remark that, if that were done, the 
recommendation might better have 
those doing the study ready to report 
back to the 124th General Assembly 
instead of the 112th. The recommen- 
dation re-iterating our present position 
passed with little opposition. 


The Committee On Church 
Growth 

The main body of the Church 
Growth report dealt with recommen- 
dations of the Evangelism Task Force, 
which has been operating under the 
Church Growth Committee and with 
a mandate from the 109th General 
Assembly to provide ‘‘a strategy for 
a comprehensive approach to 
evangelism for the next five years of 
the church’s life.’’ This mandate was 
partially fulfilled at last year’s 
Assembly with the acceptance of an 
emphasis on relational (face to face) 
evangelism. In their report the Task 
Force (under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Dennis Oliver) acknowledged that 
‘‘We cannot offer the ‘magic’ of 
simplistic suggestions’’ and _ that 
**'..many conflicting and confusing 
words about evangelism have been ad- 
dressed to the church in recent years.”’ 
(Another interesting ‘typo’ had the 
next sentence reading “‘If we are to 
develop this ministry throughout the 
church we will do well to share a 
similar emphasis an dunderstanding”’ 
...head to head evangelism?) 

The Assembly was more than eager 
to embrace some strong steps toward 
a new emphasis on evangelism. It 
adopted the Task Force recommenda- 
tion, but went further by making rare 
use of the verb ‘‘instruct’’ as oppos- 
ed to ‘‘urge’’ in two of the subsequent 
recommendations. The theological 
colleges were instructed to emphasize 
relational evangelism within their 
academic and field work instruction 
and every minister of the church was 
instructed “‘to take some continuing 
education in the practice of 
evangelism within the next five 
years.’’ Even a willingness on the part 
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Dr. J.C. McLelland (left) thanks Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, who announced his resigna- 


tion as Principal Clerk at this General Assembly. 


of the Chairman, Terry Ingram, to 
soften some sections of the report did 
not sway Assembly. Perhaps the fur- 
ther decline last year, of 884 com- 
municant members and 5,598 Sunday 
School attenders, was on their minds; 
perhaps they were simply anxious to 
get on with doing and be done with 
talking. The question of enforcing 
these instructions, however, remains 
a moot point. Some other recommen- 
dations approved in this part of the 
report were amended. One change, 
(very welcome to this writer), struck 
out the word ‘‘resource’’ used as a 
verb: ‘‘That every presbytery identify 
a committee or task force to resource 
its congregations in this ministry’’ 
became, on an amendment proposed 
by Ed McKinlay (East Toronto) ‘‘That 
every session be urged to seek out and 
train people young and old for the 
ministry of evangelism.’’ Another 
recommendation called for each con- 
gregation to train ten per cent of its 
members in relational evangelism 
within five years. An attempt was 
made to remove the “‘ten per cent’’ 
and Mr. Ingram agreed, but again, 
Assembly wanted a strong statement, 
and the target of ten per cent stood. 

The Committee also presented a list 
of ‘‘Criteria of High Potential Con- 
gregations.’’ I hereby reprint the list 
so that you can check your congrega- 
tion against it. Any five of the contex- 
tual criteria and any two of the values 


criteria should, according to the Task 
Force, be enough . Assembly approv- 
ed the recommendation that ‘‘Sessions 
be encouraged to study these criteria 
and evaluate their ministry in the light 
of their findings.”’ 

Fact (contextual criteria) 
1. Relatively new congregations 
(those less than ten years old) have a 
high potential for growth (e.g. exten- 
sion congregations, congregations that 
have relocated). 

These congregations face the issues 

of evangelism, assimilation, leader- 
ship development and development of 
a purpose in ministry. 
2. Congregations with more than one- 
hundred-and-fifty (150) and fewer 
than seven-hundred-and-fifty (750) 
members have a high potential for 
growth. 

These congregations face the unique 
issues of programme diversity, 
evangelism and staffing, particularly 
in congregations with more than two 
- hundred-and- fifty (250) members. 
3. Congregations whose ministry is to 
linguistic or cultural groups other than 
Northern European have a high poten- 
tial for growth (e.g. Korean congrega- 
tions, congregations in communities 
with ethnic diversity). 

These congregations face the issues 
of resources for ministry to ethnic 
minorities (including leadership) sup- 
port for ministry and leadership 
development. 
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Congregations whose buildings are 
cated in suburban or city- 
ighbourhood areas have a high 
tential for growth. 

These congregations must address 
e issues of evangelism, assimilation 
“new members, purpose and deal- 
with change. 

Congregations whose population is 
,aracterized by rapid growth and/or 
yange have a high potential for 
rowth (e.g. new housing 
svelopments, new ethnic groups, 
2ople moving back to city cores). 
‘The issues facing these congrega- 
ons are change, understanding the 
rrounding community and assimila- 
on of new members. 

. Congregations west of Thunder Bay 
nd east of Montreal have a high 
otential for growth. 

The issues are congregational vitali- 
y, evangelism and assimilation. 

., Congregations where more than 
jirty per cent of the members are 
jon-traditional (family ties) 
*resbyterians have a high potential for 
srowth. 

The issues before such congrega- 
ions are congregational vitality, pur- 
yose evangelism and assimilation. 
3. Congregations where there has 
yeen a recent change in pastoral 
eadership have a high potential for 
srowth. 

Change, congregational vitality and 

2vangelism are central issues faced by 
these congregations. 
). Congregations making requests for 
help and who have evangelism or 
church growth committees have a high 
potential for growth. 


Values (attitude criteria) 
There is a high potential for growth 
in a congregation: 

10. When the primary orientation is 
to the present and future rather than 
to the present and past. 

11. Where there is an awareness that 
there are issues to be resolved. 

12. Where the focus is on people and 
ministry rather than survival and 
institution. 

13. Where at least one new pro- 


gramme (ministry) has _ been 
added/developed. 
14. Where there is a high acceptance 


of change. 
15. When the congregation wants to 


grow and is willing to pay the price 
for growth. 


In other matters: 

— a minute of appreciation was ap- 
proved for Dr. James Sauer, who 
resigned as Co-ordinator of the Com- 
mittee on Church Growth effective 
early this year. ‘‘Jim has been a 
tireless worker. His prolific and time- 
ly writings, published under the name 
of our church, have gained an inter- 
national reading audience.’’ The 
Moderator, on putting the vote 
remarked, ‘‘I’m sure we are all in 
hearty approval.’’ 

— the Committee did not present 
Assembly with Dr. Sauer’s successor, 
but is close to making an 
announcement. 


Clerks of Assembly 


Much of the business before the 
Clerks of Assembly deals with fine 
points of church law: important indeed 
to the good order of the church, 
demanding a high degree of 
judiciousness, but not always of im- 
mediate interest to the average 
Presbyterian. 

Among the recommendations that 
may be of general interest were: 

— a reply to another Overture from 
Bridlewood Church (East Toronto), 
not supported by East Toronto 
Presbytery, calling for a rewording of 
the Declaratory Act of 1981 pertain- 
ing to a minister’s participation in the 
ordination of a woman. Part of their 
reply stated: ‘‘The Clerks question the 
wisdom of re-opening this matter for 
debate at yet another Assembly. Each 
point (in the Overture) has been ad- 
dressed by one or more General 
Assemblies within the past five years. 
But we are all enjoined...‘to deal with 
cases of conscience on the question 
with pastoral care and understanding 
for the parties involved with concern 
and sensitivity for the peace and uni- 
ty of the whole church.’ ’’ The Clerks 
went on to state their willingness to 
meet, on invitation, with the Session 
of Bridlewood Church. Dr. 
McKinlay, minister of Bridlewood, 
expressed himself as being satisfied 
with the Clerks’ reply. Ross David- 
son (Quebec) nevertheless moved that 
their reply be received as information 
but that the prayer of the Overture 


from Bridlewood be granted. The mo- 
tion fell without a seconder. 

— to an Overture from Brampton 
Presbytery pointing out that “‘many 
ruling elders and teaching elders as 
well find themselves at a disadvantage 
when it comes to casting their votes 
for the office of Moderator of General 
Assembly and requesting a brief 
biography and statement of aims and 
priorities for each candidate’’ was 
denied by the Clerks and their deci- 
sion was upheld by Assembly. In giv- 
ing their reasons for turning the Over- 
ture down, the Clerks expressed fears 
that the election of the Moderator 
would be turned into a ‘‘campaign for 
office’’ along ‘“‘the lines of a civic 
election.’’ They believed that a per- 
son should be voted into office *‘on 
the basis of his/her contribution to the 
life and work of the church during 
his/her ministry.”’ 

— last but not least, and not strictly 
as a matter under this section of the 
report, Dr. Donald C. MacDonald 
submitted his resignation as Principal 
Clerk of Assembly, effective June 
30th, 1985. Dr. MacDonald’s con- 
tribution to the church is well known 
and widely appreciated. The resigna- 
tion was accepted with regret. 
Presbyteries will be asked for nomina- 
tions for the office of Principal Clerk. 


The Colleges 


Ewart College: Ewart drew 
the church’s attention to celebrations 
planned for 1987, its 90th anniversary 
date and the 25th anniversary of the 
present building. 

— received permission to confer the 
title of Principal Emeritus on Dr. 
Margaret Webster. 


Knox College: The Rev. 
Donald J.M. Corbett, B.A., LL.B., 
B.D., Ph.D., minister of Rosedale 
Church, Toronto, was elected, by 
unanimous vote, as the new Principal 
of Knox College, for an initial term 
of five years. He will also serve the 
college as Assistant Professor of 
Systematic Theology. 

In placing Dr. Corbett’s name 
before the Assembly, the College 
drew attention to his extensive service 
to the church, in parishes in western 
Canada and Toronto and on many na- 
tional boards and committees. His in- 
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Dr. Donald J. Corbett, accepting General 
Assembly’s nomination as Principal of 
Knox College. 


Dr. Charles Hay retired as Principal of Knox College. 


terdisciplinary academic training — 
Dr. Corbett holds degrees in law and 
theology — and skill as a negotiator 
will be particularly valuable to Knox 
as the college relates to its various 
constituencies: the Presbyterian 
Church, the Toronto School of 
Theology and the University of 
Toronto. The Board’s recommenda- 
tion also noted that ‘‘He (Dr. Corbett) 
regards it as essential that Knox Col- 
lege be a centre dedicated to an in- 
telligent, scholarly, and contemporary 
reformed theology — a theology of the 
Word of God rooted and grounded in 
the reformed theological tradition. He 
is thus equipped and motivated to 
maintain and strengthen the ties bet- 
ween the College and the Church.”’ 
Thanking Assembly for their con- 
fidence in him, Dr. Corbett said: ‘‘I’m 
deeply aware of the responsibility. I 
am appreciative of the fact that Dr. 
Hay (retiring as Principal) will be with 
us for a year, and then available for 
advice in the years to come.... I sup- 
pose that the time to make up a speech 
is when you give up a job, not take 
one on. I ask for your prayers.”’ 
Assembly paid tribute to retiring 
Principal, Dr. J.C. Hay. The minute 
of appreciation noted that Dr. Hay 
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‘* ..has undertaken his duties with 
great ability, a cheerful vitality and a 
refreshing sense of the humourous 
liberally applied to the otherwise 
serious business of running Knox Col- 
lege.... He has been prominently in- 
volved in the process and the success 
of the Restoration and Expansion 
Fund Campaign.... These additional 
duties he undertook with notable ef- 
fect and with a generous allotment of 
his time and energies.”’ 

Dr. Hay will stay on at Knox, in the 
Chair of Preaching and Worship, 
retiring June 30, 1986. 

Dr. Hay thanked the Board, facul- 
ty and staff of Knox College as well 
as the students ... ““who have been my 
teachers.’’ He expressed gratitude for 
the trust Assembly placed in him eight 
years ago, remarking that 
‘*Assemblies are not usually given to 
trust. They are usually standing over 
your shoulder, nudging your elbow.”’ 
He concluded, ‘‘I thank you most 
warmly.’’ 

The Board noted in its report that 
the Restoration and Expansion Fund 
had received $2,571,312.97 to date. 

No nomination was placed before 
Assembly for the Cooke’s Chair of 
Pastoral Care and Counselling. 


Presbyteries will be asked for nomina- © 
tions for the Chair of Preaching and > 
Worship in view of Dr. Hay’s an- 
nounced retirement next June. 


The Presbyterian College: 

It is unfortunate that for two 
years in a row the debate engender- 
ing the most tension in Assembly has 
revolved around a nomination from 
the Senate of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege. Last year, the nomination of Dr. 
Geoffrey Johnston to the position of 


Director of Studies and Lecturer in 
Practical Theology, for a one-year 


term, resulted in a long debate and a 
secret ballot. This year, the Senate of 
the College brought in the recommen- 
dation that Dr. Johnston be reap- 
pointed for a period of three years at 
the level of Associate Professor, ef- 
fective August Ist, 1985. 

A student from The Presbyterian 
College and a Young Adult Observer, 
Ms. Chris Ewing, received permis- 
sion to address the Assembly and 
spoke of the dissatisfaction among the 
student body over Dr. Johnston’s per- 
formance in the past year. Few things 
are more uncomfortable than a debate 
of this nature, though several Com- 
missioners acknowledged the courage 
necessary to raise the matter at all. An 


1endment to the recommendation 
juld have renewed the appointment 
r one year only, but the amendment 
as defeated on the grounds that it 
as unfair to ask Dr. Johnston to con- 
que commuting from his Toronto 
»me. After several Commissioners 
oke pointing to the fact that the 
enate had evaluated Dr. Johnston’s 
ork, that two representatives of the 
udent body were on the Senate, and 
at it had been a difficult year of ad- 
istment, and that the Principal, Dr. 
empa, had been on sabbatical, a 
dte was taken. A standing vote was 
2cessary and the recommendation 
assed by a vote of 116 to 108. 
Throughout the debate, Dr. 
{cLelland relinquished the chair to 
x Calder, having declared a conflict 
f interest, being responsible to the 
enate of the College. Dr. Fred Wisse 
resented the recommendation on 
ehalf of the Senate and answered 
estions with an even-handed 
airness. 


vancouver School of Theol- 
Igy: The Vancouver School of 
Theology had no recommendations to 
ring before Assembly, but their 
eport noted, among other things, the 
ppointment of Dr. Brian Fraser to the 
yosition of Assistant Professor of 
church History and as Dean of St. 
A\ndrew’s Hall (reported previously in 
The Record). 


The Board of Congrega- 
tional Life 

In a rather short report by BCL 
standards (nine recommendations) the 
most debate was engendered by a pro- 
posal asking congregations to 
“become active in promoting and 
developing the Stewardship of Ac- 
cumulated Resources.’’ This pro- 
gramme deals with special gifts, the 
making of Wills and the transfer of life 
insurance to the church as beneficiary. 
Eight people across Canada (seven 
clergy and one layman) have been 
trained to assist congregations and 
presbyteries to set up workshops on 
this theme. The recommendation was 
passed by a margin of about two or 
three to one. One of the rare dissents 
was entered after this vote, by J.J. 
McLeish (Niagara) who opposed the 
mee pivendation on the grounds that 


student at The 


Ms. Chris Ewing, 
Presbyterian College, speaking to the 
report from the Senate of the College. 


‘*this is not a proper method to utilize 
in funding The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada.’’ 

An interesting recommendation of 
the Board, and the one they chose to 
lead off their report, expressed a con- 
cern ‘‘that congregations are not able 
to read about and utilize the many fine 
resources that are available from 
church offices. Too often, it rests with 
a very busy minister to be either a 
channel or bottleneck for resources to 
the church.’’ The recommendation 
sought to assist ministers attempting 
to deal with ‘‘the information explo- 
sion’’ by asking congregations to 
‘‘assess the adequacy of the secretarial 
and administrative support they pro- 
vide to their ministers and be strong- 
ly urged to take appropriate action.’’ 

In this connection, the Board’s new 
Catalogue of Resources was official- 
ly introduced at this Assembly. Com- 
piled by the Rev. Terrance Trites of 
Westminster Church, New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, and financed by the New 
Glasgow congregations and others in 
Pictou Presbytery, the catalogue 
should certainly have a useful life. A 
copy was presented to the Moderator. 
The Board has mailed a copy to all 
ministers. 

1985 being designated International 
Youth Year (there hasn’t been an 
undesignated year for some time) the 
Board announced the availability of 
several resources for youth ministry 
and proposed recommendations call- 
ing for support for youth delegates to 
the Presbyterian Youth Triennium to 


be held at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana in 1986 and an in- 
crease (by $50.00) in funding for 
Young Adult Observers by sponsor- 
ing presbyteries. 

A supplemental motion by Ken 
Oakes (Kootenay) might have longer 
range impact on youth work if the 
church’s (and therefore the Board’s) 
financial situation improves. Mr. 
Oakes proposed that ‘‘a special com- 
mittee be established by the Moderator 
to review in consultation with the 
Board of Congregational Life the state 
of youth and young adult ministries in 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and report to the 112th General 
Assembly with recommendations for 
staffing, resources and programm- 
ing.’’ His motion was adopted. 

In other matters: 

— the church’s opposition to capital 
punishment was reaffirmed and direc- 
tion was given to notify the federal 
government. 

— the mission study themes for 
1987-1988 were approved. 

1. Geographic — ‘‘The Churches 
and Peoples of the U.S.S.R.”’ 

2. General — ‘‘Towards Health and 
Wholeness”’ 


Ecumenical Relations 

Ms. Nancy Cocks reported to the 
Assembly on the Triennial Assembly 
of the Canadian Council of Churches 
held in Halifax, May 11-15 this year. 
She began with the comment that she 
was pleased and surprised at having 
been chosen as a Presbyterian 
representative to the Triennial 
Assembly. She added that her father 
was surprised too and commented 
‘*Perhaps if you do this kind of thing 
long enough the church will give you 
a job!’’ Ms. Cocks spoke of a kind of 
consciousness raising within the Cana- 
dian Council itself and for the member 
churches in general. The original slate 
of new officers proposed at the Trien- 
nial was originally all male. After ob- 
jections, the slate was altered to in- 
clude women, young adults and Fran- 
cophones. Churches were called to ac- 
count for their own role as employers 
(in light of their social justice con- 
cerns) and not just as employers of 
clergy. Ms. Cocks reported that there 
was no youth delegate from the 
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Presbyterian Church and urged that a 
percentage of all future delegations be 
young adults. The Canadian Council 
was working toward an ecumenical 
youth coalition and was studying the 
debilitating effect — materially and 
spiritually — of unemployment on 
young people and how best to minister 
to them. A day was spent in Lunen- 
burg studying the fishing industry, its 
difficulties and the people involved 
with the industry and its struggles. 

The Rev. William McElwain, 
Chairman of the Committee, reported 
that the Christian Reformed Church 
and the Mennonites were considering 
membership in the Canadian Council 
of Churches and that the Roman 
Catholics were moving to become 
Associate Members. 

The presentation of ecumenical 
visitors comes under the purview of 
the Ecumenical Relations Committee. 
At each Assembly there are many 
such visitors, many of whom bring 
fascinating and inspiring words to the 
Assembly, too many for The Record 
to recount. 

One of the most impressive such 
presentations at this Assembly was 
made by the Moderator of The 
Presbyterian Church of Southern 
Africa, the Rt. Rev. D. Alan Maker. 
He brought greetings to the Assembly 
from his own church ( a member 
denomination of the World Council of 
Churches and the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches) and from the 
Council of South African Churches. 


Mr. Maker began by mentioning 
that he had consulted a Toronto paper 
to see what the weather had been like 
back in South Africa. The weather 
was given for almost every place on 
the globe — except his country and 
continent. ‘‘My being here,”’ he said, 
‘‘brings a new understanding of what 
it is to be ‘out of this world.’ ’’ He 
extended an invitation to the 
Moderator (who received many at 
Assembly) and Commissioners to visit 
South Africa. ‘‘But you better start ap- 
plying for your visa now, in order to 
give them time to check you out... 
Especially if I’ve recommended you!”’ 
The Presbyterian Church of Southern 
Africa has been an opponent of apar- 
theid for years. It deliberately defied 
the government in disobeying the mix- 
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The Rt. Rev. Alan Maker, Moderator of 
The Presbyterian Church of Southern 
Africa. 


ed marriage act (prohibiting inter- 
racial marriages). Mr. Maker inform- 
ed the court that he and his family 
have received about fifty bomb 
threats: his children have been in- 
structed not to go to the front door if 
the bell rings because there might be 
a bomb there. (They go out the back 
door and walk around to check on the 
visitor.) ‘‘And I’m a moderate and a 
capitalist! ...though without capital,”’ 
Mr. Maker added. ‘‘We realize that 
there are no quick solutions.... Many 
groups are involved.’’ He earlier 
made mention of North Korean-train- 
ed mercenaries, among others, caus- 
ing havoc in the southern § sub- 
continent. It is the hope of the 
Presbyterians that the government 
might be pressured... moved...to call 
a national convention of all our 
peoples ‘‘to work out a new society 
for South Africa, which recognizes, 
not gives, human dignity.’’ 

Dr. McLelland, in thanking his 
fellow Moderator said, ‘‘It is with 
some hesitation and irony that we pre- 
sent you with our statement of faith 
(Living Faith) worked out in calm, for 
which we are thankful. You are liv- 
ing your faith under tribulation.’’ 


International Affairs 


For the past several years it has 
been the practice of the Committee on 
International Affairs to select critical 
areas for its study on behalf of the 
church. Very often, the focus has been 
on a country, e.g. Nigeria, Taiwan; 


sometimes on ‘trouble spots’ that en. 
compass larger areas of the map and 
strife between countries. This year the | 
study is to centre on Canadian- | 
American relations. The study will 
take place under four headings: 
Religion and Culture, Economics, 
Defense and Third World Develop- 
ment, Ecology. Presbyteries, Sessio 
and members of congregations will be | 
asked to forward their comments to 
the Committee by January 31, 1986. | 


== 


| 

4 

It came as no surprise that the sec. 
tion of this report that gave rise to | 
most debate was the recommendation | 
on the situation in Central America. | 
The Committee reported that they had 
received ‘‘a growing number of re- 
quests’’ from ‘‘our Christian brothers 
and sisters’’ from Protestant 
evangelical churches in Central 
America asking for support for 
changes in American policy along the” 
following lines. (I quote from the 
report verbatim.) | 


1. the cessation of military and 
economic support for the repressive 
regime in El Salvador; 

2. the withdrawal of support for the 
covert war now being waged against 
Nicaragua; 

3. a commitment to negotiated 
rather than military solutions in both 
El Salvador and Nicaragua; 

4. the implementation of active 
measures of support for the Con- 
tradora peace process. | 
The recommendation made by the — 
Committee read as follows. | 
That the Presbyterian Church in | 
Canada: | 

1. commend the Government of” 
Canada for its support of the Con-— 
tradora peace initiative; | 

2. call upon the Government of — 
Canada to go beyond its offer of 
assistance in redrafting security and 
control mechanisms in the Contradora 
draft, to offer to become a cosignator — 
of the treaty; 

3. request that Canadian aid to El | 


Salvador be limited to non- 
governmental relief and development 
projects; : 

4. urge the Canadian Government 
to press for significant changes in 
U.S. policy towards Central America — 
as outlined above; and | 

5. urge that Canadian policy on 


nounce ‘first’ use in their policy of 
general deterrence and to *‘abandon 
military strategies contingent upon the 
use of nuclear weapons.”’ 


ee 


eived report. 


sranting political refugee status to 
-efugees from Central America be as 
Zenerous and humanitarian as 
possible. 
The recommendation passed but not 
without some heated discussion and 
attempts at amendments. 
- A.S. MacDonald (East Toronto) 
spoke to the four points raised as re- 
quests by those in communication with 
the Committee, quoted above. In par- 
ticular, he objected to the use of the 
‘terms ‘repressive regime,’ and ‘covert 
war’ which, he said, was ‘‘war 
rhetoric, simplistic, car- 
toonish... .itself a weapon. I am never 
‘more offended than when that war 
rhetoric is put in my mouth by a com- 
‘mittee of General Assembly.... It is 
defensive posturing based on fear: fear 
blown to almost paranoic propor- 
tions.’’ His proposed amendment was 
defeated. 
-_W.S. Thompson (Brampton), rose 
to protest what he perceived to be the 
imbalance of this report, and indeed 
of others from this Committee in 
previous years. The focus, he felt was 
always on criticism of the West, and 
particularly the United States, and lit- 
tle or nothing was ever said about 
repression, aggression, injustice, etc., 
in the Soviet Union or its satellites. 
The Chairman of the Committee, 
Philip Lee (Saint John) replied that it 
would be easy ‘‘to gain friends by 
communist-bashing. We need to speak 
| to our own leaders and our friends 
mfirst.”” 


‘rom the Presbyterian World Service and De 
Yavidson, full-time staff; Mr. Arthur Herri 


velopment Committee are shown: Ms. Jean 
dge, Chairperson, who presented a well- 
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Mr. Thompson attempted to in- 
troduce an amendment on 
Afghanistan, but the Moderator rul- 
ed that it would be properly put as a 
supplemental. His motion, “‘that we 
urge our Government to speak strong- 
ly through their diplomatic contacts 
against invasion of the territory of 
others, and, in particular, to condemn 
the escalation in Afghanistan, and the 
continued imprisonment and oppres- 
sion of minorities in the U.S.S.R.”’ 
was subsequently put as a supplemen- 
tal motion and adopted. Mr. Lee was 
by no means opposed to the motion 
and its attempt at achieving some 
balance. Indeed, the Committee won 
a semi-convert in the person of a 
Commissioner who remarked, *‘I no 
longer think that you’re just a bunch 
of commies....you’re just woefully 
misguided.’’ (The comment was made 
in good humour.) 

In other matters: 

— the Committee successfully recom- 
mended that the Assembly call upon 
the Government of Canada to 
withdraw endorsement of the U.S. 
Strategic Defense Initiative, (com- 
monly known as ‘‘Star Wars’’). 

— asked Presbyterians ‘‘to continue 
to pray for the guidance of the Spirit 
in these (deterrence — nuclear 
weaponry) matters, and that Sessions 
be invited to discuss the ethics of 
general deterrence and the spiritual 
implications of the idolatry of 
technology-as-Deliverer.”’ 

— called on Canada and NATO to re- 


Board of Ministry 


A motion was introduced which had 
as its import the recommendation that 
professional church educators hired by 
congregations be approved at the 
presbytery level, and that, normally, 
the Christian education specialist be a 
Member of the Order of Diaconal 
Ministries. 

The recommendation, save for the 
provision that congregations consult 
the presbytery when creating a posi- 
tion for a church educator, was 
defeated. 


Presbyterian World Service 
and Development 


PWS had but three recommenda- 
tions, urging congregations to meet 
the challenge of relief and develop- 
ment, thanking the governments that 
provided matching grants (Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, the Federal Govern- 
ment) and asking presbyteries to poll 
their congregations to determine 
which ones have been involved in the 
resettlement of refugees (for informa- 
tion purposes). However PWS was 
highly commended by many at the 
Assembly (and officially, by recom- 
mendation of the International Affairs 
Committee). With a staff of one full- 
time, permanent, one full-time on 
contract, and one three or four days 
a week, PWS has done an excellent 
job in bringing the needs of a world 
often beset with catastrophe before the 
people of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. The response to appeals has 
been witness enough to the confidence 
placed in this agency of the church. 


Board of World Mission 


The section of this report that re- 
quired the most space and explanation 
was a recommendation that a new pro- 
gramme for young adults, senior teens 
and junior teens be initiated — ‘Youth 
in Mission.”’ 

Essentially, the programme (re- 
quested by the 109th General 
Assembly as a recommendation in the 
Church Growth report) would give 
young volunteers the opportunity to 
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Most Rev. Edward W. Scott, Primate of 
the Anglican Church of Canada, was 
presented with the 1984 E.H. Johnson 
Award at the E.H. Johnson Memorial 
Fund Luncheon (June 4). 


- 


Ms. Maureen Addie, the 1984 E.H. 
Johnson Exchange Fellow, spent four 
months in Nigeria during the end of 1984 
and the beginning of 1985, as the second 
half of the Canada-Nigeria exchange. 


serve in a variety of settings, for dif- 
ferent periods of time: one-two year 
projects especially for those of univer- 
sity age; summer or two-four months 
projects for young adults (18-30) and 
senior youth (15-18 age); short-term 
work camps or projects — especially 
for junior youth (13-15 age), in- 
dividuals or groups. 

The programme would not be a na- 
tional one in the sense that the projects 
would be locally created and locally 
funded, either in Canada or overseas. 
The Board would be involved on a na- 
tional level in an administrative way, 
providing the services of a National 
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Co-ordinator. The budget is an- 
ticipated at no more than $30,000 a 
year. After a three-year experimental 
period, should the programme be suc- 
cessful, it will depend on regular grant 
support from the Board. 

An effort is being made to assess the 
viability of aid-receiving ministries. 
Congregations which have been aid- 
receiving will be given a fixed period 
of time (maximum ten years) to 
reduce their grant, with consultation 
between Board and Presbytery in each 
case. An attempt to delete part of this 
recommendation, i.e., a sub recom- 
mendation that ‘“Congregations apply- 
ing for a deficit grant must 
demonstrate to the presbytery a poten- 
tial for growth based on a mission 
outreach programme within the com- 
munity’’ failed. Recommendations 
designed to spell out the Board’s 
Canada Operations expectations of 
Presbyteries and Synods, with respect 
to new work appointments, grants, 
reports, etc., were approved. 

In other matters: 

— minutes of appreciation were 
entered for the Rev. Clare and Mrs. 
Grace McGill, for over 30 years mis- 
sionaries in Taiwan. Among many 
other accomplishments, Dr. McGill 
translated the New Testament into the 
Tayal language. 

Three Mission Superintendents 
retired and minutes of appreciation 


were entered for each: the Revs. 
Calvin Doka; Malcolm Mark and 


Malcolm (Mac) McLean. Each man 
has made a special contribution to the 
church’s life and witness. Mr. Doka 
served as Superintendent of Missions 
in Northern Ontario since 1959; Mr. 
McLean has been Superintendent of 
Missions for the Synod of Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario (the largest 
Synod — with responsibilities for con- 
gregations from Flin Flon, Manitoba, 
to Geraldton, Ontario) for 18 years. 
With their retirement an era passes. 
— the Board approved a trip to 
Guyana by the Moderator, on the oc- 
casion of the Centennial of the Guyana 
Presbyterian Church. 
— supported our sister churches in 
Japan in a protest against the practice 
of finger-printing ‘aliens’. 

An unusual phenomenon followed 
the presentation of this report in that 
several Commissioners thought that, 


the Rev. 
Frank Breisch 
jogging 

at 6:00 a.m.! 


in a sense, it read too well. Bob Syme | 
(Montreal) put it this way: 
‘‘Everything is so smooth — is it all 
hunky-dory?’’ Gary Morton (Ottawa), 
having in mind the cuts in budget that 
followed the deficit, asked: ‘‘Is the 
BWM committed to a staff review 
with consideration given to overlapp- 
ing in staff positions?’’ (Answer: a 
review is being undertaken.) David 
Stewart (Westminster) wanted to 
know if there was a time-frame for the 
review. (It will be completed before 
the next annual meeting of the Board.) 


“Group 10” 


A report was presented under the ti- 
tle ‘‘The Commissioners’ Version.’”’ 
Ron Campbell (West Toronto) chaired 
the ‘*‘committee-of-the-whole’’ that 
discussed the points raised in Group 
10. The open session was held on 
Thursday evening, near the close of 
a very heavy day. Accordingly, the 
enthusiasm for some of the recom- 
mendations, (Mr. Campbell solicited 
some response by rhetorical questions 
such as “‘Am I right?’’) was muted by 
fatigue. Nevertheless, the following 
suggestions have been referred to Ad- 
ministrative Council to ponder. 

— the call was made to develop an ex- 
panded, clearly identified programme 
of evangelization of young people in 
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(Canada and overseas. This was 
‘clearly the first priority’? of the 
‘Commissioners participating in Group 
10. 
— a ‘‘ministry of communication to 
present the views and position of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada to its 
own constituency and to the world at 
lJarge’’ was suggested. Mr. Campbell 
confessed to a certain reluctance to 
dwell on this theme, since he was pro- 
fessionally involved in the field of 
communications, but it was establish- 
‘ed as a worthwhile objective 
nonetheless. In the discussion, Mr. 
Campbell mentioned that what was in 
the mind of Commissioners was 
something over and beyond ‘‘our ex- 
isting media.”’ 
_— it was necessary, the Group felt, to 
develop ‘‘a means of comment on the 
social issues of the day and to take part 
in the public discussion of the values 
of society.”’ 
_— it was also necessary ‘‘to define for 
today and tomorrow the role of 
ministry’’ ... with a view to broaden- 
ing it to ‘‘encompass a variety of 
ministries for professional church 
workers and laity together with oppor- 
“tunities for training in flexible for- 
mats.”’ 

— it was necessary to ‘‘streamline the 
policy, procedures, practices and poli- 
ty of the church to enable other 

priorities to be reached.”’ 

A recommendation that the Tenth 

Group be continued at future 

Assemblies was also approved. 


Young Adult Observers 


The Young Adult Observers (or 
-YAOs) provided their usual upbeat 
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“he Young Adult Observers presented the Moderator with some 


*‘The Earle’’ 
Observers. 


ending to Assembly. They sang, rais- 
ed some queries,... ‘‘if ‘Overture’ has 
something to do with music, is the 
prayer of an Overture a hymn?”’... 
‘““‘We know about Jesus, but who is 
‘‘Exegesis’’?... and led a prayer in 
five languages — an international 
prayer for youth. 

They expressed particular approval 
of (among many things): the addresses 
from the ecumenical visitors, the 
privilege to address the court, the 
Moderator’s talk to them, the food, 
the young people of Knox Church, 
Guelph, who underwrote the cost of 
transporting the YAOs to Crieff, the 
‘‘Youth in Mission’’ programme of 
the BWM, the worship and hymn- 
sings, the light atmosphere of the 
court (i.e. the not infrequent outbursts 
of laughter), and ‘‘the efficiency, 
humour and coolness of our no-frills 
Moderator.”’ 

They presented the Moderator with 
gifts of jam and asparagus, with a 
huge, improvised neckband complete 
with lace, and with an elastic band in 
a pill bottle, symbolizing the need for 
the mind ‘‘to be stretched to the limit, 
but always able to return to its original 
shape’’ and the church’s need of such 
a ‘‘prescription.”’ 

The YAOs also made a presentation 
to Dr. Earle Roberts, in recognition 
of the power of his office — a T-shirt 
on which was shown the inscription 
‘‘The Earle of Wynford.”’ 


Miscellaneous 

— whether it was because of the issues 
before us or not, there were more 
reporters from the ‘secular’ press on 


receives his ‘tribute’ from the Young Adult 
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site than at any Assembly this editor 
has covered: four — from the Toron- 
to Star, the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record, the Hamilton Spectator and 
the Guelph Mercury. Radio and TV 
coverage was given, and, in case you 
may be wondering, news of the 
Assembly was submitted to the Cana- 
dian Press wire service for national 
distribution. 

— relations between Church and State 
appear to be heating up a little. Con- 
cern was expressed that, under the 
new Charter of Rights, certain prac- 
tices of the church with regard to its 
employees might undergo closer 
scrutinization or indeed, be illegal. 
Lee MacNaughton (Pictou) suggested 
that compulsory retirement might be 
against the Charter. An Overture from 
North Saskatchewan, referred to the 
BCL for study and report back to the 
112th General Assembly expressed 
concern over the move, supported by 
a recent Supreme Court decision, to 
remove restrictions on commercial ac- 
tivity on Sundays. Overseas, the 
Government of Taiwan has instituted 
a tax on the church property of the 
native Taiwanese mountain people. 
The BWM is forwarding a protest, 
with the approval of Assembly. 

— the eagerness of Commissioners to 
deal with the business before them 
was so pronounced that, many times, 
the ‘‘Question’’ was called for before 
the recommendation had been 
presented! 

— the 112th General Assembly will 
open in New St. James Church, Lon- 
don, Ontario, on Sunday, June Ist, 
1986. 


O 
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Ed McKinlay 


\ \ / G Presbyterians believe with the apostle Paul that ALL things ought 
to be done decently and in order in the courts of the Church, and 


especially at the General Assembly level. We believe that this is best accomplish- 
ed by limiting our debates and discussions to those things that are on the agen- 
da. We are not so hidebound, of course, as to be unwilling to add to the agenda 
even though this causes some confusion to the clerks of the Assembly. However, 
at the end of the day we are reluctant to consider anything that does not appear 
on the agenda. We Presbyterians hold tenaciously to the view that things are 
best done decently and in order, through the agenda. 


At this year’s General Assembly, 
the 111th, there were many splendid 
resolutions passed, and many momen- 
tous decisions made, all of which had 
at least one thing in common: they 
were all on the agenda. Many of these 
reports, resolutions, and decisions 
taken at the Assembly make thrilling 
reading. To take a couple of random 
examples, I am glad that my good 
friend, Dr. Donald Corbett, was ap- 
pointed Principal of Knox College by 
the unanimous approval of the com- 
missioners. I am proud to belong to 
a church that has taken such a firm 
stand on the biblical view of homosex- 
uality, in the teeth of popular opinion, 
both secular and ecclesiastical. These, 
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and other important issues to be found 
in the General Assembly Minutes, 
making exciting reading and my ad- 
vice to you is: ‘‘Sell your bed if need 
be, and buy a copy of the Acts and 
Proceedings of the 111th General 
Assembly.’’ Again, I remind you that 
all of these important decisions taken 
at the Assembly had this in common: 
they were all on the agenda! 

There was, however, one thing that 
took place at the General Assembly on 
Wednesday evening that was NOT on 
the agenda. You will search in vain 
through the Minutes of the 111th 
General Assembly for any account of 
the meeting that took place in the Peter 
Clark Hall on the Campus of the 


University of Guelph, on Wednesday } |, 
night, June 5th from 8:30 to 11:00] 
p.m. The reason why this ‘sederunt’ | 
is not reported in the Minutes, and its | | 
conclusions not recorded is this: it was 

NOT on the agenda. i 


Let me confess frankly at the outset || 
that I did not expect this gathering 
would prove to be the fruitful kind of} 
meeting it turned out to be. Indeed, 
anyone wandering in to that meeting | 
between the hours of 8:30 and 11:00 | | 
p.m. might have been excused from | 
thinking they had mistakenly aa | 
in to a meeting of the Pentecostal | 
Assemblies, or some old-fashioned | 
Testimony Meeting of the Methodist } 
Church. The second significant thing | 
is this: it was called without the benefit || 
of much publicity or appeal from the } 
floor of the Assembly. Furthermore, | 
the meeting had to compete with the | 
fact that both Knox College and The 
Presbyterian College were holding 
their annual Alumnae Banquets that | 
same evening, not to mention the fact | 
that Bob Spencer was strong-arming | 
people to attend the barbecue at Crieff | 
Hills Centre. In spite of these three at- 
tractive options, at least 100 persons 
(Jack Mills counted them) turned up 
at the meeting in Peter Clark Hall. 


Also significant is the fact that this 
meeting was called by a number of 
ministers whose business address is 50 
Wynford Drive. I am reluctant to 
name names, though a member of that 
distinguished class of ’56 (Knox Col- 
lege) was one of the instigators. You'll 
just have to WAIT(E) for the other 
names. Thus, on a beautiful Wednes- 
day evening, with inviting alternatives | 
calling, around 100 people met at the 
invitation of some of the members of 
the staff of Wynford Drive, to talk 
about The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and its future. Remember: it 
was NOT on the agenda. 


The meeting was introduced by a 
staff person from Wynford Drive who 
admitted that the agenda of the 
meeting, like the world before crea- 
tion, was ‘’without form and void.”’ 
He then proceeded to unburden his 
soul regarding his work and the Board 
he represented. Everyone listened in- 
tently and expectantly. He was follow- 
ed by two other members from Wyn- 
ford Drive who spoke honestly and 


eeply about their frustrations as they 
ttempted to carry out their several 
ainistries on behalf of our church. A 
listinguished member of the Faculty 
f Knox College (are there any other 
‘ind of members of the Knox Facul- 
y?) shared something of his hopes and 
‘ears. All this was listened to with rapt 
ttention and respect. The meeting 
ind then thrown open for discussion 


und response which came both fast 
and furious. People stood up and 
publicly bared their souls and confess- 
ed their sins, especially the sin of carp- 
ing criticism towards Wynford Drive 
and our brothers and sisters who work 
there. Others who did not speak con- 
curred in their hearts with what was 
said and silently added their own con- 
fessions. The mood of repentance was 
so overwhelming it could be felt! The 
meeting closed with two prayer ses- 
‘sions in which we prayed FOR one 
another, instead of preying ON one 
another. And God was pleased to bless 
‘that meeting in which repentance 
played such a prominent part, and he 
was pleased to reward our repentance 
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| E.H. JOHNSON FUND 


Exchange of Visitors 


between 


and 


ier 


The Korean Christian Church in Japan 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


The exchange is to enable leaders at the local or 
presbytery level to be the guest of a partner church 
abroad for a period of 2-4 months. Exchange Fellows 
must be over 21 years of age. The Fellowship covers 
major costs, ie: travel, accommodation. 


Applications are invited for the Canadian Fellowship, 
for a visit to Japan during 1986. Applicants should 
list (1) specific interests they wish to pursue in Japan, 
(2) their particular mission or social justice interests 
at this time, (3) the areas of local congregational life 
in which they are actively engaged at the present, 
(4) when in 1986 they wish to visit Japan. 


Please direct inquiries and application before 
October 15, 1985 to the Secretary: Rev. Rodger 
Talbot, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 


with renewal and reconciliation, as 
theological positions were set aside as 
people openly embraced one another, 
sometimes with tears in their eyes. 
Like so many experiences, ‘‘it was’’ 
as we say in Scotland, ‘‘better felt than 
tell.” 


Many years ago, at a much larger 
meeting where Mr. Donald Fraser, a 
distinguished Presbyterian missionary 
of the Church of Scotland, was speak- 
ing to a gathering of African people, 
the response of his message was so 
overwhelming that multitudes confess- 
ed Christ for the first time, and many 
admitted to receiving a fresh ex- 
perience of the Spirit of God. Donald 
Fraser asked a colleague of his who 
was present: ‘‘You’re a level-headed 
chap, Chisholm, what do you feel 
about this?’’ Chisholm replied, “‘I can 
only say, I believe in the Holy 
Ghost.’’ After that meeting in Guelph 
on Wednesday night, I can only 
publicly and gladly re-affirm, “‘I too 
believe in the Holy Ghost.’’ More 
than ever I believe in the Holy Spirit 
and the Holy Catholic Church of 
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Residence 


Write, call 
or Visit today... 


1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H = TOWER 
(416) 536-6111 


which The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is surely a part. 

I cannot but believe that God was 
present in a wonderful way on 
Wednesday night and that he poured 
out his Holy Spirit in unstinted 
measure upon those of us gathered 
together, which experience, I believe, 
is a God-given sign of revival in our 
church, and the beginning of great 
things for the future of our beloved 
denomination. And best of all — it 
was not on the Agenda. However, on 
maturer reflection, I am now convinc- 
ed that ‘sederunt’ on Wednesday night 
was on the Agenda of the Holy Spirit. 


O 


Ed McKinlay is the 
minister of Bridlewood | 
Presbyterian Church, 
Scarborough, Ont. 


THE DOWNTOWN 


FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS... 


Senior Citizen self care 
residence 

© Location - Bloor & Dufferin, at 
Dufferin Subway Station 

e Private furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rates 

e All meals served 

¢ Housekeeping services 

e Registered nurse daily, doctor 


on call 


Operated by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 
A non-profit residence. 
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I wheeled it to her shed, 

The only hand-powered mower on the street 
And rusty. 

She gave me fifty cents. I didn’t say 

The people down the street paid me a dollar. 
I thanked her. 


“Your father used to do it for a quarter 

Long ago. 

Your father did it well, and raked and edged; 
Best boy I ever had till you.”’ 

The day was hot, the swimming pool was close. 
“And I didn’t have such a fine mower then, 

No rubber tires, no height settings. 

It was hard then, when your father did it.”’ 


The only hand-powered mower on the street. 
I wiped it clean and oiled it, 

For I would have to use it every week. 

The people down the street had one I rode, 
And paid a dollar. 

They didn’t know my father, 

I don’t think they even knew me. 


I clutched my fifty cents 
And locked her shed. 


Joan Colgan Stortz 


(SRADUATE: 1985 


Vancouver School of Theology 


j LAURIE KIM McKAY-DEACON, BA 
“| Home congregation: Braeside, St. Albert, Alta. 
Appointment: Pending. 


Due to the late arrival of this photograph, (caused by factors 
out of our control) The Record was unable to publish it in the 
June issue. 
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Erratum: An_ embarrassing 
typographical error occurred in 
the ‘‘Graduates’’ section of the 
June Presbyterian Record. The 
home congregation of Margaret 
Elizabeth Milton-Blair, a 
graduate of Knox College, was 
listed as Craven Church, Bolton, 
Ontario. This should, of course, 
have been Caven Church. The 
Record apologizes to Dr. Milton- 
Blair and the congregation of 
Caven for this error. 
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| CHRISTIAN 
| TOURS AND 
TRAVEL 


1669 Bayview 
Avenue 
Toronto, Ont. 
M4G 3Cl1 
Telephone: 
(416) 482-1980 
Margaret Mundy 


4 “OUR 17TH YEAR” 


July Bl sao: NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. Enjoy this 
scenic tour at a leisurely pace 
and the friendly hospitality of 
“The Island.”’ 

Sept. 1-24; CHINA. A tour 
with Margaret Mundy in- 
cluding Hong Kong, Yangzte 
Gorges sCruise,42 Kweilin, 
Chengdu-Zian, Beijing. 

Sep e SsO ct yGs;' NEW 
ENGLAND AND CAPE COD. 
Includes Mystic Seaport, 
Newport, Hyannis, Nantucket, 
Plymouth, Boston, Concord 
and Lake Placid. 

Oct. 27-Nov. 6: BERMUDA. 


Nov. KENYA AND 
EGYPT. Dr. Margery King 
leads this tour to the game 
parks of Kenya plus an ex- 
ploration of ancient Egypt. 


2225: 


FARM GUEST HOUSE 
Bed and Breakfast offered country style with 
home-cooked meals. Contact Mrs. E. 
McWilliams, Rockmount House, Dromahair 
Co., Leitrim, Ireland, phone 64058. In 
Canada contact Mrs. Phyllis MacBride, (416) 
457-9822. 


Accommodation needed for newlyweds. 
Husband is entering his final year at Knox 
| College. Would like to ‘‘house sit’’ for a cou- 
ple who go south for the winter, or share ac- 
commodation with an elderly person. If you 
can help out, please contact by calling collect 
or writing to: Mr./Mrs. Lindsay Seaman, 
Elgin, Ontario, (613) 359-5994, or Mr./Mrs. 
Don Gifford, Pakenham, Ontario, (613) 
624-5547. 


BANFF PRESBYTERIAN 
CONFERENCE 1985 
Chateau Lake Louise, 
Lake Louise, Alberta 

September 27-29, 1985. 

Theme: 
“Reformed Church Worship” 
Speaker: 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie, Ph.D. 
Associate Prof., 
Dept. of Religious Studies 
emorial University, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 
Presbyterian Minister and 
frequent Book Reviewer 
for Presbyterian Record. 

Registration enquiries to: Banff 

Presbyterian Conference, c/o 1009-15th 

Avenue S.W., Calgary, Alberta. T2R 0S5. 

(403) 288-0544 or 288-5728. 


Springwater 

Trailer Park 
Hydro, water, sewer facilities. Nice swimm- 
ing area. Washrooms with showers. 9 miles 
east of Port Perry on Highway 7A, RR. 1, 
Nestleton, Ontario, (416) 986-4515. 


HISTORIC CANAL VOYAGES 
In 1985, voyages from 2 to 6 days can be 
chosen on both major canals of Ontario: the 
Trent-Severn Waterway and the Rideau Canal. 
A unique and restful adventure on a comfor- 
table cruise ship — ideal for travelling adults. 
Season: June | to Oct. 14. For brochure con- 
tact Helen Ackert at Ontario Waterway 
Cruises Inc., Box 1540, Peterborough, On- 
tario, K9J 7H7, or telephone (705) 748-3666. 


FRANKLIN TOURS 
LIMITED 


CALIFORNIA 
23 Days — Departs August 26 & 
September 23 — $1474 Twin. 


WESTERN CANADA 
23 Days — Departs August 19 — 
$1499 Twin. 


EASTERN CANADA 

19 Days — Maritime tour in- 
cluding Newfoundland — 
Departs July 29 & September 14 — 
$1205 Twin. 

13 Days — Boston & Cape Cod 
Tour — Departs August 18 — 
$895 Twin. 

13 Days — Maritime Tour — 
Departs August 31 — $895 Twin. 


SHORT TOURS 


8 Day Lake Superior Tour — 
Departs August 15 — $625 Twin. 
7 Day Gaspe Peninsula Tour — 
Departs July 15 —$499 Twin. 

4 Day Atlantic City Tour — 
Departs July 16 — $350 Twin. 

4 Day Jamboree in the Hills 
Tour — Departs July 19 — $290 
Twin. 

1 Day Bobcaygeon Open Fid- 
dle Tour — Departs July 27 — 
$39 per person. 

1 Day Big Creek Boat Farm 
Tour — Departs August 14 — $45 
per person. 


YOU CAN MEET OUR 
TOURS AT MAJOR CENTRES 
ON HIGHWAY 401. 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
24 DUNDAS STREET WEST 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
K8P 1A2 


(613) 966-7000 
OR TOLL FREE 
1-800-267-2183. 


BALI AND BEYOND 
Nov. 14, 1985. 3 Weeks. 


Escorted by: 
The Rev. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Past Moderator of the 
103rd General Assembly of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


An exotic journey to the Orient, 
visiting Hong Kong. and 
Singapore and featuring a 14 day 
Pearl Cruise as you sail the waters 
of Indonesia and Bali. 

For full details contact: 
Canadian Churchman Tours 
c/o 1560 Bayview Ave, 
Suite 201 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3B8 
(416) 484-0926. 


TOURS WITH DR. ERIC BEGGS 


March 5, 1986 
August 1986 


For brochures write: Box 246, Orillia, 
Ontario, L3V 6)6 (705) 326-7887. 


Travel arrangements by Horizon. 


Australia, New Zealand 


Scotland, Ireland 


| pobre mY TT ee 


SAMPLE 


We have over 1,000,000 Christian 
books in stock - books by leading 
authors on many different subjects. 


We’d like to.send you our catalog 
and a sample hardback book which 
. has a cover price of $7.95 - so you 
can see for yourself what great 
buys we offer. 


Just fill in the coupon and mail with 
a $2.00 bill (to cover mailing cost) to: 


CHRISTIAN BOOK BARGAINS, INC. 
960 The Gateway, Burlington, Ontario 


L7L 5K7 
Dept. 5005 
Name - 
Address - 
City oe! _f 
Province _______ Postal Code 
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The Mennonite example 


Seeking First The Kingdom: Called 
to Faithful Stewardship 

by Robert A. Yoder. Herald Press, Kit- 
chener, Ont. Available from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8. $8.85. 


The subtitle of this book is ‘Called 
to Faithful Stewardship.’ It is written 
by a man who is deeply committed to 
seeking the Kingdom and responding 
to faithful stewardship. Robert Yoder 
works part-time as Congregational 
Stewardship Secretary with the Men- 
nonite Board of Congregational 
Ministries, and the rest of the time he 
works’) /as\« >a) > farmer Gand 
agribusinessman. Out of this combina- 
tion of farmer and Christian worker, 
Yoder speaks with conviction and 
with an understanding of ecology, 
economics, and theology. Thus, he is 
able to combine a concern for the 
poor, the preservation of the environ- 
ment, the nurture of people, and the 
outreach of the Church within the con- 
text of Christian stewardship. 

He writes as a Mennonite, and ad- 
dresses many of his remarks to his 
own people, but his challenge to them 
will stir our spirits also. 

For example, he enunciates three 
stewardship principles to which 
members of the Mennonite Church are 
asked to give special attention. These 


Book REVIEWS 


three principles could well be address- 
ed to the Courts of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and to all its 
members. Here they are: 


A. 'CALL LO. GRATEPULLY 
RECEIVE 
1. That all members recognize and 
acknowledge God as the owner and 
giver of all they are and all they have. 
A CALL TO FAITHFULLY 
MANAGE 
2. That all members adopt modest 
standards of living. 
3. That all members be good stewards 
of what money is used (spending, bor- 
rowing, investing, saving, insurance, 
business, etc. 
A CALL TO GENEROUSLY 
SHARE ‘‘FIRSTFRUITS 10 PLUS”’ 
4. That all members rediscover and 
adopt the firstfruits tithe as a minimum 
standard for proportionate giving. 
5. That all members volunteer time 
and abilities for service in the Church 
at home and/or abroad. 
6. That all members plan for the final 
distribution of their resources by 
writing Wills and including the 
Church along with family members. 
A challenging chapter in the appen- 
dix is entitled, *‘Christian Steward- 
ship: The Real World.’’ It presents 
twenty-seven suggestions for making 
Christian stewardship practical in our 
daily life, and it is typical of the down- 
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YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


Gfarner § GPorler 


436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 


A Century of Service 
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to-earth nature of this book. 

The Mennonite Church has an en- 
viable concern for others, and for the | 
practice of Christian stewardship. For 
example, the current Journal of | 
Stewardship shows that they give | 
about 50 per cent more per member | 
than does The Presbyterian Church in | 
Canada and give almost one-half of | 
what they raise for work outside their | 
own congregations. We have much to 
learn from them, and much to learn 


from this book and its author. } 
David Murphy | 


A valuable reference 


Dictionary of Christian Theology 
by Peter A. Angeles. Published by Harper 
& Row and available in Canada through 
Fitzhenry & Whiteside. 210 pages. $24.50 | 
If you recognize many more 
theological terms than you could easi- 
ly explain to a person only vaguely 
familiar with them, this is a book to | 
consider for your personal or church 
library. Angeles, a professor of 
philosophy at a California college, has 
made a careful selection of significant 
terms, and supplied a terse but solid 
definition of each, as well as (where 
pertinent) its derivation, and indica- 
tions of how different Christian tradi- 
tions have interpreted it. He includes 
similar entries on saints, symbols, 
denominations, and _ historical 
developments — anything which 
might help to produce well-informed 
churchgoers, study-group leaders, or 
students in a theological or Bible col- 
lege. His work could be faulted only 
by people beyond needing the kind of 
help it offers, but even to them it of- 
fers valuable guidance on how to share 
specialized expertise. 
Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. oO 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Reasonable charges 


Dependable service 
Private parking 


OU WERE ASKING? 


id on long service, written contribu- 
lions or simply a desire to be Dr. 
Someone? 

Perhaps the authorities from our 
‘Zolleges should answer this question. 
To the best of my knowledge honorary 
degrees are usually conferred on those 
who are seen to have given special 
service to the church. Sometimes the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity is given 
‘0 honour a long and fruitful ministry. 
There are no academic requirements 
and it is not a prerequisite for the 
moderatorial chair. As I understand it, 
this is a way for the College to say a 
heartfelt ‘‘thank you,’’ ““you are ap- 
preciated’’ on its own and the church’s 
behalf. 


Can we appoint one of our former 
ministers the Minister Emeritus of 
our congregation? 

_ The dictionary defines ‘emeritus’ as 
“discharged with honour from the 
performance of public duty, on ac- 
count of infirmity, age, or long ser- 
vice.’’ The title is sometimes bestow- 
ed on a minister who has served the 
same congregation over a very long 
period of time and retires to give way 
to a younger person. It is then often 
felt that such long service should be 
recognized in some permanent way. 
It also gives the retired minister some 
sense of still belonging to the pastoral 
team even if only in an honorary 
capacity. I do not think it appropriate 
to bestow this title on a former pastor 
who has returned to the community 
after an absence of many years. The 
-congregation’s love for him can, I am 
‘sure, be expressed in other ways. 


What are the qualifications of a can- 
didate for Moderator of the General 
Assembly? Since they represent our 
faith on a national and international 


3 


Tony Plomp 


The honour system 


scale, are the individuals reviewed 
by a neutral body re: their academic 
background, their ability to relate 
to their congregations and the cur- 
rent status of the churches they 
serve? 

A candidate for Moderator of the 
General Assembly must be a minister 
on the constituent roll of a presbytery 
and be nominated by at least two 
presbyteries. Whereas in former times 
nominations were often made from the 
floor of the Assembly accompanied by 
lengthy and laudatory speeches, today 
nominations are made by the 
presbyteries prior to November 30 
each year. The Clerks of Assembly of- 
fice then prepares the list of nominees 
and every member on the constituent 
roll of a presbytery has an opportun- 
ity to vote by secret ballot by March 
of the following year. The person so 
chosen becomes the official nominee 
for Moderator and is elected by ac- 
clamation. I believe it is still technical- 
ly possible for someone to move a 
nomination from the floor but 
whoever did so might lose forever the 
opportunity of being Moderator 
himself! I find the present system 
eminently fair, although it does not 
make the electoral blood course with 
excitement. 

There is no neutral body to examine 
and review the  candidate’s 
background or ability. The fact that he 
or she is nominated by responsible 
groups of people is held to be suffi- 
cient. The candidate’s subsequent 
election expresses the confidence of 
the whole church met in Assembly. 
Sometimes that confidence is well- 
placed. Sometimes it is not. There is 
nothing certain in life! 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name and address 
for information only. 

CO 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
Juxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 
Accommodation: 

Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

Air conditioned 

Colour T.V., radio in each room 

Nurse call system 

Safety features 

vices: 

24 hour nurse attendants 

Social and Recreational ac- 

tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 

Laundry facilities available 

Dining Room — Menu choice 

No lease or transfer of assets 

required. 

Permanent or short-term oc- 

cupancy. Direct bus connection 

to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Letters 


continued from page 7 


If the church really needs an increase 
of 11 per cent in 1985 to meet its con- 
tinuing needs and cannot reduce the 
demand by structural change, then that 
is what is needed and the rest of us 
ought to be encouraged by all courts 
and agencies of the church to address 
that important issue. 

R.H.D. Phillips, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 


Cartoon unfair 


The cartoon on page 6 of the March 
issue seems to me superficial and un- 
fair in its implication that people who 
protested the war in Vietnam have 
nothing to say about the war in 
Afghanistan. The wording 
‘‘hullabaloo’’ also implies that the 
former case was a lot of fuss about 
nothing much. The cartoon expresses 
perfectly the common reaction that 
people have no right to protest against 
an action by a Western government 
because there is always something 
equally as bad or worse that the com- 
munists have done. Such a viewpoint 
seems curious in the official publica- 
tion of a Christian church. 

Even from a purely logical point of 
view, the viewpoint implied by the 
cartoon will scarcely bear examina- 
tion. Protest movements against the 
policy of a Canadian government or 
that of an ally may be able to exert 
some political leverage. Similar pro- 
tests in Canada against the action of 
a communist government are unlike- 
ly to achieve anything. Also, it is un- 
true that the silence over Afghanistan 
is deafening — the political and 
military situation there figures quite 
frequently in the Canadian press. 

Rather than disparaging people who 
are courageous enough to protest 
openly against violence by their own 
governments, it would be more ap- 
propriate to hold up to scorn those 
who believe that good can come out 
of evils like the wars in Indochina, 
Afghanistan, Central America and 
elsewhere, whatever may be their 
political ideology. 

C.R. Neill, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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A “compelling 
responsibility”’ 

Lloyd Robertson, in his thesis “‘A 
question of conscience’’ in the April 
Record reiterates most of the fallacies 
of those who oppose the restoration of 
the death penalty, and, at the same 
time, ignores all of the very profound 
reasons why a majority of Canadians 
realize that, without it, we continue to 
place in increasing jeopardy the lives 
of the law-abiding majority of our 
citizens. 

To begin with, it is presumptuous 
on his part to suggest that individual 
members of Parliament will, when the 
vote is taken, be rightly free to vote 
according to individual conscience — 
unless he means (and I doubt it) con- 
science predicated upon the wishes of 
their constituents. We do not elect our 
MPs to go to Ottawa to ride their own 
hobby horses. Canada, being a 
democracy, we elect them to represent 
the wishes of their constituents in the 
Parliament of Canada. 

Mr. Robertson says that supporters 
of capital punishment are undeterred 
by studies in the U.S.A., Canada and 
Britain which show that capital 
punishment has had no apparent effect 
on national homicide rates. He ignores 
the fact that crime statistics have a pat- 
tern of inexplicable fluctuation and, as 
a consequence, that the homicide rate 
in this country might well be substan- 
tially lower if the death pen- 
alty were in place. Moreover, he fails 
to mention that the Supreme Court and 
a majority of the State Courts have 
found it necessary to restore the death 
penalty in the U.S.A. 


Mr. Robertson uses the hackneyed 
argument that those who wish to 
restore capital punishment in Canada 
do so through an ‘‘urge for 
vengeance,’’ and that the compelling 
question is whether society should 
take upon itself ‘‘the onerous respon- 
sibility of adding to an already 
escalating cycle of violence by permit- 
ting killing on behalf of all citizens.”’ 
He could hardly be more wrong. That 
urge, rather, is motivated by an in- 
creasing awareness of the need to pro- 
tect the very young, the very old, the 
weak, the vulnerable and society in 
general, from the killers in our soci- 
ety. That is the compelling issue, and 


that is our compelling responsibility, 
At the present time we have a grow: 
ing number of convicted murderers in ]| 
our federal penitentiaries who, having |) 
been sentenced to 25 years without | 
parole have become an increasing } 
menace to those around them, simply | | 
because they have little if anything to | 
lose by committing murder again. It || 
has happened, and it will continue to | 
happen unless capital punishment is i 
restored — leaving in its wake a trail || 
of victims, not the least among whom | 
are the widows and orphans who in i. 
many cases are left to suffer for the | 
rest of their lives simply because of | 
the laxity of our laws. | 
I can only agree with Mr. Robert- |) 

son when he says that we all have a |, 
conscience and that we should allow } 
it to speak. Yes, we should — and in } 
forceful terms, for a system that will - 
afford rightful protection of life to the |) 
law-abiding, rather than the wrongful 
protection of those who would take 
their lives. 

John G.S. Cox, - 

Kingston, Ont. 


Born again! — more 
from the Bible 

I should like to supplement what the 
Rev. William Manson wrote on the 
above subject in the May Record. 
There is more from the Bible. 

1. The Rebirth is a sacramental 
event. The great text on the matter 
says this: ‘‘Except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit...’’ (John 3.5). 
(Compare Acts 2:38f.; Gal. 3.27; 
Titus 3:5; etc., etc.) Baptismal 
Regeneration is taught by the Scots 
Confession, the Westminster Confes- 
sion (28:1), and the Church Catholic. 
Zwingli was the villain who invented 
the wedge between the Spirit and the 
Sacrament. 

2. The Rebirth is a Church-event. 
Jesus did not invent the expression 
‘‘born again.’’ In those days, when a 
Gentile desired to become a Jew, he 
and his whole family underwent bap- 
tism (the children too) by which they 
were washed from the uncleanness of 
the Gentiles and became members of 
the holy race. This was called being 
born again. Jesus was surprised that 
Nicodemus did not seem to know what 
he was talking about. He (Jesus) was 


dw inaugurating his own regenerated 
2ople, and the only way to be saved 
as by being re-born into it, that is, 
y membership in his visible Body, 
re Church. 

As far as my observation goes, 
jnodern ‘‘born-again’’ Christians 
lways omit or down-play or deny 
ese two principles, laying all the 
ress on the subjective side. They are 
ectaries with whom we should not 
gree. The truth is that the Holy Spirit 
annot act except through the means 
if grace, which are churchly. 

_ I might add that the Jewish baptism 
if proselytes gives us a convincing 
angle on infant baptism. Baptism in 
he New Testament was a family mat- 
er. Not many households are men- 
‘ioned because the principle was taken 
jor granted. If there had been any 
Jeparture from the Jewish precedent 
‘0 which Jesus referred, there would 
qave been an almighty row about such 
in unwarranted change. We hear of 
po such row. 
; 


David W. Hay, 
Professor-Emeritus, 
Knox College 


. 
What is our stand? 


We have just witnessed a drastic 
switch in the fortunes of the Conser- 
vative Party in Ontario due to its sup- 
port of funding for Separate Schools. 
What | is the Presbyterian Church’s 
stand in light of this event? If any 
opinion was expressed before May 
2nd, I must have missed it. Don’t you 
think it is time the church, which 
always likes to give the impression it 
is interested in social issues, came out 
against Separate School funding? 
When such a divisive issue is 
presented, surely it is time to stand up 
and be counted on the side of the 
public schools rather than support ex- 
tra money being pumped into the 
Separate School system. 

Leighton McGinnis, 
Grand Valley, Ont. 


Ed. note: As the scenario unfolds this 
summer, we’ll no doubt know more 
and be able to print something on the 
subject. In the meantime, an Inter- 
Synod report, opposing the extension 
of funding, has been mailed to Ontario 
presbyteries for their support and to 
the appropriate people in government. 


Manse or housing 


allowance? 

At the annual meeting of our con- 
gregation, a committee was establish- 
ed to investigate the matter of setting 
policy for the continuance of a con- 
gregational manse or the arranging for 
a satisfactory housing allowance for 
our clergy. 

It would appear that among other 
denominations in our area a Housing 
Allowance, to permit clergy to buy or 
rent the type of home or apartment in 
the location of their choice, is gain- 
ing favour. 

I would appreciate receiving the 
views or comments of individuals or 
congregations who have dealt with this 
matter in order that our committee 
may give an objective report to our 
next annual meeting. 

Donald A. Paterson, 
Leamington, Ont. 


‘Rights’ and 
rational man 

Since the rational man recognizes 
that human rights have about as much 
reality as the unicorn, he is perplex- 
ed as to how to respond to enthusiasts 
for same. To the extent that the 
follower of Christ is a rational being 
he too must be perplexed. 

Both common sense and the ex- 
perience of the United States suggest 
that a written code of citizens’ rights 
will, over time, be used to limit the 
rights of the citizens. This suggests 
that the followers of Christ should be 
rather hostile to written codes of 
rights, or at least demand that they be 
written so as to interfere with this 
tendency. 

G. Hendry, 
Highland Creek, Ont. 


A fairy-tale scenario 


There is a lot more to say about 
abortion than I put in my earlier let- 
ter which you published. 

For starters, a general comment that 
when church people get up on their 
hind legs taking a simple stand on a 
complicated issue they usually end up 
looking foolish. The church reacted in 
this same way to straightening out the 
divorce law to get rid of the hypocrisy 
of hired witnesses and manufactured 


adultery. But in the end the law was 
changed. Why didn’t church people 
see the situation in the beginning? And 
why don’t they listen to the general 
population in the abortion matter in- 
stead of carrying this on and on? It just 
seems to me to be a knee-jerk reac- 
tion to keep reiterating ‘‘no abor- 
tions.’’ I have seen nothing in the let- 
ters or in that incredible piece by Dr. 
Belch to indicate that these people 
have attempted to enter into a practical 
consideration of the matter. 

Your comment in the latest Record 
comes to the conclusion that if the odd 
unfortunate child overcomes his prob- 
blems we can feel content that abor- 
tions are wrong. Let me state the ob- 
vious that because a person triumphs 
enough to present an acceptable front 
to the public it does not mean he is not 
scarred and handicapped. And the 
others who go wrong will make us all 
pay. 

I sent Dr. Calder a copy of the let- 
ter I wrote to The Record. He has not 
replied. I don’t know what message 
he intends his silence to convey but the 
interpretation / place on it is that he 
has no answers to my points: e.g. 
what anti-abortionists think would 
happen if laws were to be passed, as 
they demand, prohibiting abortion. 
The knee-jerk group are mute. Abor- 
tion is not going to disappear just with 
passing a law. The large numbers of 
abortions are quoted to indicate hor- 
ror at all these babies being killed, 
with no follow-up thinking to realize 
that it is therefore obviously impos- 
sible just to make such a large problem 
go away by passing a law. As I said 
in my letter, we had the situation 
where females could not get a clean, 
supervised abortion at a reasonable 
cost so they had to go to back-alley 
operators. Is that what we want? 
Women know whether or not they 
want a baby and if they don’t want it 
they will do a great deal to get rid of 
it. | am not agreeing with loose liv- 
ing; I have nothing but contempt for 
most of those who get themselves in- 
to this trouble. But one has to face 
facts and prevent disaster for a child. 

What I gather from the anti-abortion 
stand is that they only see a fairy-tale 
scenario which always ended, and 
happiness reigned, when prince and 
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princess marry. But we know mar- 
riage isn’t like that. With the anti- 
abortionists the fairy-tale aspect is: 
baby is conceived, baby must be born. 
What happens after that — a whole 
lifetime — is ignored, or, in your 
comment, left to hope. 

The clear-as-a-bell impression in 
my mind from the anti-abortionists is 
that the child as a person does not mat- 
ter. The idea of a baby is to the fore 
all right, but the child’s life as a per- 
son is not. The matter ends for them 
with getting a baby born, which I find 
reprehensible. 

(Mrs.) E.R. Fraser, 
Montreal, Que. 


Troubled by the 
reasoning 


The problem in using reasoning in 
arguments on abortion, as in your 
April editorial, is that what may seem 
undeniably reasonable to some may 
not be to others. This is why matters 
of reason are usually left to the courts, 
which are considered to be more 
qualified for such deliberation. 
Although you believe scientific facts 
indicate that a foetus is a human be- 
ing, the U.S. Supreme Court recent- 
ly ruled otherwise and my opinion is 
that most scientists would concur with 
that judgment. ; 

The major issue is the question of 
freedom of choice. The editorial im- 
plied that abortion should occur only 
when there is serious danger to 
physical or mental health. However, 
the words “‘inconvenience’”’ and *’em- 
barrassment,’’ used to describe other 
circumstances, seemed inappropriate 
for the usually traumatic consequences 
of unwanted pregnancy. 

If I may use your approach of 
reasoning, do we not make similar 
choices every day? Those opposing 
freedom of choice on abortion do not 
really need for subsistence their com- 
fortable homes, cars, appliances, meat 
(soya beans are very nutritious), vaca- 
tions, etc. It is unreasonable to believe 
that they are not aware that each of us 
could personally save literally hun- 
dreds of lives in Africa by sacrifice of 
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comfort and convenience, and there is 
no disagreement regarding the reality 
of those human lives. 

Each deliberate choice of life style 
above the subsistence level has much 
graver consequence than an abortion. 
This is never referred to in the pulpit 
or elsewhere, possibly because of sub- 
conscious guilt. I have been troubled 
by the reasoning for the distinction. 


J.L. Cameron, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Abortion and capital 
punishment 


I am glad to see that many 
Presbyterians are finally starting to 
take a stronger stand on the pro-life 
side of the abortion issue. With the 
mounting scientific evidence as well 
as the biblical evidence which proves 
that human life begins at conception, 
I believe this is one issue that all 
Christians should be united on. 

However, I disagree with those who 
conclude that, because one believes it 
is wrong to kill innocent babies, it 
follows that one should also believe 
that it is wrong for the government to 
kill guilty murderers. 

The killing of innocent human be- 
ings is clearly condemned in the Bi- 
ble. It is listed as one of the things that 
God hates, in Proverbs 6:17 for ex- 
ample. However, I can find nothing 
in either the Old or New Testament 
which would suggest that capital 
punishment administered by the 
government is an inappropriate means 
of punishment for some crimes. 

It appears that those who are oppos- 
ing capital punishment on the basis 
that it is against God’s will are ignor- 
ing such scripture passages as Romans 
13:4 — ‘‘But if you do wrong be 
afraid, for he (the governing author- 
ity) does not bear the sword for 
nothing. He is God’s servant, an ageiit 
of wrath to bring punishment on the 
wrongdoer.”’ 

Many Christians apparently think 
that the biblical system of justice that 
punishes criminals according to the 
severity of the crime is un-Christlike 
because it seems to be vengeance 
rather than turning the other cheek. 
But this is not so. Paul tells us not to 
avenge ourselves ‘‘but leave room for 
God’s wrath’? (Rom. 12:19). The 


Christian victim is to forgive the of- | 
fender. God will bring his wrath on ]} 
the wrongdoer by his servant the civil }} 
authority, which is an agent of his 
wrath. 
The chairman of the Canadian 
Coalition Against the Return of th 
Death Penalty, a Presbyteria 
minister, has stated that Jesus’ 
crucifixion was probably the prime 
example of the injustice of capital 
punishment. However, his death was 
a great injustice not because he died 
by capital punishment but because he | 
was innocent of any sin and because |) 
he died in the place of the hell- | 
deserving sinners who would believe | 
in him as their Saviour. 
It seems to me that the churches | 
(notably the United and Presbyterian | 
Churches) which have been the most | 
outspoken in condemning the death — 
penalty for all criminals have been © 
strangely silent when it comes to talk- 
ing about the thousands of unborn 
babies that are murdered in Canada 
each year for the sake of convenience. — 
I hope this is not a reflection of their | 
perception of justice. | 


Henry Brunsveld, | 
Puslinch, Ont. 


Looking for the ‘‘least 


worst alternative”’ 

I have been following the numerous 
articles and letters in The Record 
regarding the abortion issue with a 
degree of concern and would like to 
offer a somewhat different opinion 
and challenge. 

Those of us who have never had to 
face the decision of whether or not to 
abort a pregnancy cannot truly com- 
prehend the pain and enormous con- 
sequences that this decision presents. 
It is perhaps the most painful decision 
a person can ever face. Surely there 
is no “‘right’’ answer to this dilemma 
— only a “‘least worst alternative.”’ 

I would suggest that it is not our 
place to condemn, or to convince a 
woman to do what we think is right, 
or what we think we might do in that 
situation. Instead, I believe it is our 
duty to ‘‘walk with’’ the woman and 
help her to make the decision that is 
best for her, in terms of her values, | 
needs, abilities and resources. For it 
is the woman and her family who will 


————s 


> haunted by the decision and its con- 
-quences for the rest of their lives — 
ot you and I. 

Rather than spending our time and 
ssources to debate the issue, I believe 
e could better serve women by 
orking to provide unbiased, profes- 
‘onal counselling services to assist 
tem to make their decision and face 
S$ consequences. Also, we need to en- 
are that high calibre medical services 
re readily available for both 
lternatives. 


Catherine Milne, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


\bortion and adoption 
We are writing in response to Mrs. 
fraser’s letter that appeared in the 
April issue of The Presbyterian 
Record. It saddened us greatly to read 
ser letter because it was so full of 
venom and callous remarks. 

Mrs. Fraser touched on a number 
yf issues, but the one that caused us 
he most pain was her comment that 
bortion is preferable to adoption. 
Nhat a terribly unfeeling way to 
lismiss two difficult human problems. 
Dn one hand there is the birth mother 
who cannot, or in some cases will not, 
sare for her child. And on the other 
iand there are thousands of childless 
souples who are standing in line for 
he privilege of caring for just such a 
shild. Adoption provides a solution to 
soth problems. It is true, as Mrs. 
Fraser pointed out, many adopted 
children do search for their birth 
nothers and their roots when they are 
dider. And why shouldn’t they? They 
lave a unique heritage. But does that 
Inique heritage preclude a happy, 
stable home life with adoptive 
parents? Absolutely not! Adoptive 
parents do not treat their children as 
‘‘sacks of potatoes,’’ but instead they 
seek to care for and teach their 
children, as any parent would, hoping 
to prepare them to be happy, produc- 
tive adults. 

We are one of those childless 
couples, standing in that line, waiting 
for an opportunity to adopt a child. No 
one owes us a child, least of all God. 
But to destroy a child’s life and poten- 
tial rather than to allow a couple who 
wants the child adopt him/her, is both 
cruel and contrary to our Lord’s com- 


ee 


mand. He told us to ‘‘love our 
neighbour as ourselves,’’ and, as is so 
ably described in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, our neighbour is 
anyone who is in need. And who is 
more in need than an unwanted, 
helpless child? As Christians we have 
an obligation not to destroy, but to 
love. 
(Mr. & Mrs.) A. Finlayson, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


About the “Gift of Life”’ 

I only can answer for me. I’m 
adopted and was put in a Presbyterian 
Home for unwed mothers. I’m glad 
my birth mother didn’t abort me or I 
never would have had the chance to 
live and grow and marry; then to have 
my own family whom I adore. 

My husband and I adopted a little 
girl when we were older and the two 
boys we had were grown up. Now our 
daughter is grown up. 

There is only one thing in the back 
of my thoughts. I would have liked to 
have found my mother after my 
adopted Mom died — or some 
ancestors. 

But God has been good to us and I 
am certainly grateful for my life and 
upbringing. 

Name withheld 
(by request) 


Reason enough 

I have just finished reading Mrs. 
Fraser’s letter (April) and am utterly 
incensed at some of her comments; 
especially ‘‘The option of adoption is 
not acceptable.’’ Is this lady God that 
she may sit in judgment of those hun- 
dreds of people (women) who are 
unable to bear a child themselves? 

We have an adopted child, given to 
us by God to love and cherish and look 
after to the best of our abilities. He, 
too, could well have been ‘‘an abor- 
tion’’ but his mother chose to give him 
life with someone who couldn’t have 
their own child. We had to wait until 
I was cancer-free for 5 years before 
we could even apply to adopt and then 
it was almost two years more to com- 
plete the process. People are now 
waiting as long as 5 years for a child! 

To me, that is reason enough not to 
abort. God has homes for all the un- 
wanted children of this world. And an 


adopted child does grow up knowing 
he is loved, firstly by God, and by his 
parents and family and friends. He 
knows who he is. And I would urge 
this lady to read some of the books 
written by people who try to find their 
birth parents if she wants sad stories. 
They’re far more enlightening than the 
classified ads of her local newspaper 
could ever be. 

I believe we should spend more time 
doing God’s bidding and following his 
examples so there are no unwanted 
pregnancies rather than thwarting his 
commands and preventing a birth by 
abortion. 

Marie Mills, 
Sooke, B.C. 


Support for Mrs. Moore 

In the May, 1985 issue a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. Maude Moore re the 
abortion issue expresses my views ex- 
actly. Do you notice that the large ma- 
jority of anti-abortionist letters come 
from men? Also, do you realize that 
it is the men who pressure the women 
to have abortions in most cases? 

Why not campaign to have males be 
a bit more responsible for these un- 
wanted pregnancies? 

I think too, that the Pope and priests 
should not be so vocal about this as 
presumably they will never have to 
cope with the matter personally. 

(Mrs.) M. Z. Black, 
Guelph, Ont. 


The volume of mail lately — par- 
ticularly on the abortion question 
— has been such that we have not 
had enough space to use all of the 
mail received. We apologize to 
those whose letters we have had 
to omit (largely on a random 
basis) and urge brevity on future 
correspondence. If space permits, 
and the letters aren’t too dated, we 
will try to catch up, at least a lit- 
tle, in future issues. 

JRD 
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The Presbyterian 


College Convocation 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal 
held its convocation on May 8, with 
the Rev. Philip J. Lee of the Church 
of St. John and St. Stephen, Saint 
John, N.B., the guest speaker. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa) was presented to the 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour of the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, 
ana they Rev, “WJ -O. orisaag. 
Superintendent of Missions for the 
Synod of the Atlantic Provinces. 


Presbyterian receives 


CCC appointment 

The Executive Council of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches has ap- 
pointed Marjorie Ross as Associate 
Secretary for World Concerns, for a 
period of two years. 

Mrs. Ross is a 
well-known figure 
within The Pres- |, 
byterian Church § 
in Canada. From | 
1962 to 1969 she 
and her husband, 
Murray, served as 
missionaries with 
the Presbyterian Church of Nigeria. 
She has held a number of positions 
with the church, including member- 
ship on the Board of World Mission, 
chairperson of the task force review- 
ing Overseas programming and policy, 
member of the W.M.S. executive, 
member of the Presbyterian World 
Service and Development Committee, 
and editor of the PWS newsletter. 

She is the current chairperson of the 
National Committee of Ten Days for 
World Development, with major 
responsibility for co-ordinating the 
personnel task force. 


Calgary church 
destroyed by fire 

The church building of Knox 
Church, Calgary, was destroyed by a 
fire which broke out just before mid- 
night on May 1. The roof of the 
25-year-old church had to be pulled 
down by two large cranes because it 
was in danger of collapsing. 

‘‘T don’t think there’s a hinge in that 
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building that’s salvageable,’’ said the 
Rev. Allen Aicken, minister of Knox. 

The blaze also forced the temporary 
evacuation of 23 residents of Robert- 
son House, a senior citizens apartment 
sponsored by the church and located 
adjacent to it. 

Although many things were lost in 
the fire, including files, a new library 
containing $3,000 worth of theology 
and Christian Education books, and 
Mr. Aicken’s personal library, the 
102-year-old congregation was 
hopeful that a fireproof safe had pro- 
tected a collection of historical items 
belonging to the church. 

The congregation plans to rebuild 
on the site and, meanwhile, several 
churches in the city have offered the 
use of their facilities. 

The first five minutes of the wor- 
ship service held on the Sunday 
following the fire were to be con- 
ducted on the street in front of the 
church site as, in Mr. Aicken’s words, 
‘an important statement that we’re 
part of that community, because that 
community has been very solidly 
behind us.”’ 

The possibility of arson has not been 
ruled out. 


Poll shows Ontarians 
favour ‘restricted’ 
shopping 

A recent Gallup Poll commission- 
ed by the People for Sunday Associa- 
tion indicates that most Ontario 
residents favour the present practice 
of restricting retailing on Sundays and 
national holidays to ‘essential’ items 
only. Seventy percent of those re- 
sponding agreed with such a practice 
and 22 percent felt further restrictions 
should apply. Only three percent 
wanted more stores open, while 20.4 
percent wanted ‘all stores’ closed on 
Sundays and holidays. Four percent 
expressed no opinion. 

‘‘Quality of family life is what it is 
all about,’’ according to Les Kingdon, 
Executive Director of the People for 
Sunday Association. ‘‘A day’s respite 
from busy activity is necessary for all 
of us...and it’s important that the day 
is common so we can share it with 
family and friends.’’ What the poll 


shows, says Kingdon, is ‘‘that the! 
people of Ontario don’t want the op- | 
portunities that holidays provide for a | 
unique kind of family- -centred activ=| 
ity to disappear.”’ , 

The results of the poll bear a close” 
resemblance to those of a similar poll. 
conducted in 1981 by the CBC televi- 
sion programme Marketplace, in 
which 93.7 percent favoured restric- 
tions on Sunday sales. ‘ 

In addition, recent polls of indepen-_ 
dent retailers conducted by three trade 
organizations representing small 
businesses, show close to 90 percent 
are opposed to Sunday and holiday 
trade. 


RECORD wins awards 


At the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Church Press, held at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto, May 30-31, 
The Presbyterian Record received two 
Awards of Merit for 1984. 

In the Editorial category, “‘The 
Emperor has no leisure suit,’’ by 
James Ross Dickey, (September, 1984 
issue) won Honourable Mention for 
all divisions. In the Photography/Tl- 
lustration category, the illustration 
‘‘Have you seen my _ sting 
anywhere?’’, by the Record’s regular 
cartoonist, Alex Noel Watson, (back 
cover, April, 1984 issue) won 
Honourable Mention in the magazine, 
division. 


Allan Boesak addresses 
EDCS meeting 

Dr. Allan Boesak says the West can 
no longer hide from the cruel realities 
of worldwide poverty. ‘“The age of in- 
nocence is over,’’ he told about 100 
church economists at a meeting of the 
Ecumenical Development Cooperative 
Society (EDCS) in Niagara Falls, 
Ont., in May. 

“Large parts of the world don’t} 
even have the most basic of needs. 
Some 500,000 children die yearly of 
a simple lack of food,’’ he said. 
Boesak then indicated that the United! 
States uses more fertilizer on lawns, 
and golf courses than Japan uses in its’ 
entire agriculture programme. 

The prominent South African 
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1eologian said there is anger and 
‘isillusionment. ‘*People in Asia say: 
Development isn’t our word; it was 
joined by the West.’ Many Third 
Vorld governments find themselves 
aptives to multinational corporations. 
Jevelopment is merely a tag; the 
Jeology of developmentalism - power 
‘remains a reality and the power re- 
jains with the First World (West) 
‘Tuctures.”’ 

' Boesak pleaded for a fair chance for 
ae poorer nations of the world to at- 
iin sufficient strength so that they 
‘ould determine their own future. 
A minister in the Dutch Reformed 
Aission Church, Boesak launched into 
biblical discourse on Christ’s view 
f poverty. 

_“‘The proclamation of the Word is 
Ne proclamation of the life of Jesus 
Christ — a life of action. We must get 
sur biblical priorities straight. One 
eason why the church is so afraid to 
‘ct in the world is because ‘activism’ 
eems to be such a sin. We do not 
now how to base that upon the Bi- 
le. The Bible is too political, too 
ction-oriented for us and we can’t 
sandle that,’’ Boesak said. 


_ He pointed out that the Bible does 
1ot speak of poverty, but of the poor. 
‘Blessed are the poor. The Bible is 
nterested, not in an ideology, but in 
yeople. We are confronted with peo- 
yle who are created in the image of 
he living God who look us in the eye 
ind cry out for help. 
_ *‘Jesus’ ministry was one of good 
1ews to the poor, certainly not that be- 
ng poor is being spiritual. God has 
aken up the cause of the poor and 
nade it his own. We must help the 
door. We have no other message 
ecause there is no other God. It is no 
longer possible to simply speak the 
Word; we must act out of that Word.”’ 
He spoke of the blatant wealth of the 
West and the American preoccupation 
with militarization. There is a direct 
relationship between growing 
militarization in the world and increas- 
ing underdevelopment, he said. 
*“‘And we also know that by 
decreasing military spending we can 
wipe out the four major diseases 
which plague the Third World and 
which take hundreds of thousands of 
ives annually. We have to work 


towards an inversion of the economic 
structures in this part of the world 
(North America). 

**The age of innocence is over. We 
are not helpless in helping the poor. 
We know the cost of helping the poor, 
of alleviating hunger and disease. We 
know the difference between charity 
and justice because the message of the 
gospel is the message of the church of 
the world. 

‘Discipleship without risks does 
not exist. We are called through our 
prayer and action so that we can em- 
power the poor to move from embit- 
tered observer to mutual sharing and 
joyful giving.”’ 

Keith Knight 


R.C. cleric predicts 
modified letter on 
U.S. economy 

(Evangelical Newsletter) — Bishop 
James Malone, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, predicts the final version of 
their controversial pastoral letter on 
the American economy may turn out 
‘quite different’ from the current 
draft, which has been attacked by con- 
servatives. Both this letter and the 
1983 statement on war and peace, he 
said, were the ‘opinion’ of the bishops 
as citizens, rather than as religious 
teachers. One of his most surprising 
remarks was that social issues are only 
‘tangential’ to the church’s mission. 


PCC minister attends 
WCC meeting in 
Mexico 

The Rev. Bob Spencer, Director of 
Crietm® “Hilisy 3Community? va 
Presbyterian Church in Canada retreat 
and conference centre in Puslinch, 
Ontario, was among the 135 represen- 
tatives from 50 countries who 
gathered in Mexico for the World 
Council of Churches Unit III meeting 
in April. 

This was the global delegation’s 
first meeting since its election by the 
WCC Central Committee at the WCC 
Sixth Assembly in Vancouver in 
1983. The various committees and 
working groups of Unit III oversee 
renewal and educational programmes, 
specifically in the areas of: renewal 


and congregational life; theological 
education; ministerial formation; 
women in the church and society; par- 
ticipation of disabled persons; youth, 
Christian education; and ecumenical 
learning. 

Mr. Spencer is the representative 
from Canada and the Presbyterian 
Church on the sub-unit that deals with 
renewal and congregational life issues. 
He speaks enthusiastically about the 
Mexico meetings. ‘‘It was a warm and 
happy gathering of strangers who very 
quickly became friends and co- 
workers. The discussions and studies 
were challenging and gave me a 
clearer view of the work of the World 
Council of Churches.”’ 


Lutheran study shows 
many factors affect 
attendance 


(EPS) — When Lutheran Church in 
America researchers noted 95 con- 
gregations with exceptional growth in 
worship attendance (up 40 per cent or 
more), they decided to find out if they 
could discover common 
characteristics among them. They 
found instead a great variety in loca- 
tion, settings, styles of ministry, and 
parish programmes. Though pastoral 
leadership seemed important, no 
single leadership style was common to 
the congregations. Overall in the 
LCA, worship attendance declined 
slightly in 1980-83. 


Presbyterian minister 
forced to leave 
Northern Ireland 


(RES News) — The Rev. David 
Armstrong, until recently pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, Limavady, 
Northern Ireland, has been forced to 
resign his pastorate and flee his coun- 
try by a minority in his congregation 
who opposed his efforts to bridge the 
sectarian divide in Northern Ireland, 
the Presbyterian Journal reported. 

Armstrong, who also served as a 
prison chaplain, said, “‘It’s a 
minister’s duty to preach reconcilia- 
tion between man and his God, which 
comes only after reconciliation with 
one’s fellow man.”’ 

But a senior member of the 
Limavady congregation disagreed, 
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saying he considers contact with 
Roman Catholics both sinful and 
dangerous. He hopes Armstrong’s fate 
will serve as an example to others of 
what happens to clergy who “‘frater- 
nize with Roman Catholics.”’ 

Armstrong’s troubles with the 
elders in his church began on 
Christmas Eve, 1983, when he and a 
nearby Catholic priest briefly visited 
each other’s church to wish worship- 
pers “‘peace and good will towards 
men.’’ The conflict reached a crisis 
point just before St. Patrick’s Day this 
year, when Armstrong accepted an in- 
vitation to join a Catholic priest on a 
ten-day lecture tour of the United 
States. 

Although he regrets having to resign 
and move away, “‘I felt like the sheet 
of paper a beekeeper places between 
two sets of bees,’’ he said. ‘‘Only 
when the bees from both sides start to 
eat away the paper does harmony 
prevail in the hive. Genuine Christians 
must, like that sheet of paper, be 
prepared to be eaten alive.”’ 


Church unity plan 
for Scotland 


The ‘‘Multilateral Conversation’’ 
Church unity talks involving the Kirk 
and five other Scottish denominations 
have produced a scheme of union. The 
group has asked to be allowed to go 
ahead with the preparation of a for- 
mal ‘‘basis and plan of union.”’ 

But there is some scepticism in 
Scotland about the speed with which 
the plan will be implemented — or 
even if it will be implemented at all. 
It would involve the creation of some 
kind of bishops (possibly as permanent 
Presbytery Moderators) for the united 
Church and the acceptance, with 
unstated minimal amendments, of the 
Kirk’s declaratory articles as its 
spiritual constitution. 

The ‘‘Conversation,’’ which began 
in 1967, involved, along with the 
Church of Scotland, Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, The United Free 
Church, and the former Churches of 
Christ (now in the mainly English 
United Reformed Church). There 
were Baptist and Roman Catholic 
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observers, but the Free Church of 
Scotland, and many independent 
groups remained outside. The chair- 
man for the unity talks was the Rev. 
Dr. George Balls, a former Kirk and 
Nation convener. 

The line taken approximates to that 
in the recent Reformed-Anglican in- 
ternational commission report and the 
WCC Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry report. 

The Scots report urges the 
Episcopalians to ‘‘recover’’ a diaconal 
order (in practice they would be ex- 
pected to have something like elders) 
and pointedly refers to the “‘acute’’ 
problem caused in church unity plans 
by their failure so far in Scotland, as 
in England, to ordain women. 

Unless the General Assembly halts 
the scheme immediately, the next 
stage is likely to be discussion in the 
Kirk’s Presbyteries, and in other 
Churches. The Presbyteries response 
to the B.E.M. emphasis on_ the 
‘threefold ministry’’ suggests that the 
Multilateral Conversation’s plan will 
encounter many difficulties. 

R.D. Kernohan 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


17 per cent of Scots 
“regular attenders’”’ 


A church attendance census in 
Scotland has shown a steep decline 
over the past 25 years but suggests that 
the loss may have appreciably slow- 
ed down in the years 1980-84. 

The 1984 figures, based on returns 
from local congregations and separate 
Roman Catholic official reports, sug- 
gest that 17 per cent of adult Scots at- 
tend church regularly, compared with 
9 per cent of English people, and a 
still lower figure in some other 
Western European countries. 

The census was sponsored by the 
National Bible Society of Scotland and 
the evangelical MARC Europe 
organization. It showed that the 
Church of Scotland’s all-age weekly 
attendance of 361,000 was only just 
ahead of the Roman Catholic one 
(with slightly more adult attenders 
among the latter). The total Protestant 
all-age percentage of the total was just 
under 60; the adult regular attendance 
percentage breakdown was 56 Protes- 
tant: 44 Roman Catholic. 


The only denomination shown to |) 
have an appreciable increase in atten- | 
dance in the 1980-84 period studied } 
by the census was the Episcopal |) 
Church, which is small in Scotland. || 
But Church of Scotland attendance | 
was found to be growing in some 
areas, with attendances falling by on- | 
ly 2 per cent at a time when member- 
ship fell by 5 per cent. 

Public opinion surveys show that 
about two-thirds of the five million 
Scots regard themselves as 
Presbyterian or vaguely Protestant, 18 
per cent as Roman Catholic, with a 
small percentage attached to Protes- 
tant denominations outside the Kirk. 
According to the census the smaller | 
denominations had a better regular at- 
tendance in relation to nominal 
membership. 

Kirk communicant membership 
figures presented to the denomina- 
tion’s General Assembly in May show 
a fall from 902,000 to 887,000. Just 
under 60 per cent of the members 
were recorded as having attended 
communion in 1984. | 

R.D. Kernohan | 
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Vanuatu ‘“‘slowly 
recovering”’ from 
cyclones 


(EPS) — The Presbyterian Church | 
of Vanuatu reports that the Pacific | 
Island nation is ‘‘slowly recovering 
from the three cyclones which hit in | 
mid-January.’’ The church also 
reports that its Bible college and train- 
ing farm are ‘‘being cleared up and 
receiving necessary repairs.”’ 


Hospital chaplaincy 
open to Spanish 
Baptists 

(RES News) — For the first time in 
history Baptists have been given the 
same chaplaincy privileges as Roman 
Catholics in a hospital in Spain. The 
Luis Alcanyses Hospital in Xativa has 
opened its doors to evangelicals for a 
ministry of visitation other than to 
members of their own churches. Of- 
ficials at the new hospital have given 
the local Baptist pastor as well as the 
local Roman Catholic priest an office 
there and each will be allowed to con- 
duct services in the chapel. | 

Ruben Gomez, associate pastor of | 


ativa Baptist Church, believes that 


the hospital’s invitation ‘is an un- 
equivocal sign that things are chang- 
ing in this country.’ 


ew Taiwanese mission 


centre dedicated 

_ (RPS) — The Presbyterian Church 
in Taiwan dedicated its new office 
building in April, with more than 400 
attending. 

The new nine-storey (seven above 
‘ground level) structure was built on 
the site of the former Presbyterian 
Church U.S. Student Centre. The land 
was donated to the General Assembly 
‘by the Presbyterian Church (USA) 
and the construction was done by an 
‘elder in the church. Half of the land 
was used to build a high-rise for the 
‘elder, and the remainder to build the 
mew offices, giving the General 
Assembly a virtually ‘free’ building. 
The furnishings, equipment, etc. will 
cost $145,000 (US). 

The new building will house all the 
General Assembly offices and the 
University Student Centre. Three 
floors will be rented out to cover 
‘maintenance and utilities. A focus of 
‘outreach and witness’ is evident in 
‘naming the new structure the General 

Assembly Mission Centre. 


Chinese Protestants 
to be one denomination 

(RES News) — In the not too dis- 
tant future the familiar distinction be- 
tween Lutheran, Baptist and Reform- 
ed will cease to exist in China. This 
will occur when the present Council 
of Christian Churches in China will be 
reconstituted as the United Protestant 
Church of China. 

The announcement was made by 
Bishop Edward Lohse of the regional 
Lutheran Church in Hanover after his 
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return from heading a 16-member 
study group touring China. Total 
membership of the United Protestant 
Church of China will be about two and 
a half million. 

The Chinese churches suffer a scar- 
city of pastors. Enrollment at the 
theological seminary in Nanking is 
180. A second seminary will be 
established in Peking. 


Chinese academic 
questions Marx’s 
religion view 

(EPS) — Zhou Fusan, deputy 
secretary of the Chinese Academy of 
Social Sciences, says the view that 
‘‘religion is an opium of the spirit is 
not scientific, is not complete.”’ 
Rather, Zhou told a meeting of the 
Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference, 35 years ex- 
perience with religion in the People’s 
Republic of China shows it is 
‘*necessary and possible to unite the 
religious believers of every nationality 
to jointly build socialism.”’ 


Bibles to be 
printed in China 

(RES News) — For the first time 
since the Communist takeover in 
1949, Bibles will again be printed in 
China. Representatives of the World 
Federation of Bible Societies, head- 
quartered in Stuttgart, W. Germany, 
and of the newly-founded ‘Friendship 
Institute,’ an Institution of the Chinese 
Christian Council, presently located in 
Hong Kong, announced that a printing 
shop will be set up, probably in Nank- 
ing. Besides Bibles, other Christian 
literature will be printed. Financial 
backing will be provided by the Bible 
Societies. 
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THREE PRESBYTERIANS participated in the Ecumenical 
Forum’s Russia/Canada Study Tour, April 8-22. This time period 
coincided with the Orthodox Holy Week and Easter celebrations. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Rt. Rev. Lois Wilson, President of the 
World Council of Churches and a former moderator of the United 
Church of Canada; Bernice Treleaven of Glenview Church, Toron- 
to; Rev. Michael Caveney, minister of St. Andrew’s Church, 


Tweed, Ont.; and Norma Candy of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 


Hamilton, Ont. 


A RETIREMENT DINNER was held Jan. 
29 at Knox’s (Galt) Church, Cambridge, 
Ont., for Rev. R.A. Jackson and his wife, 
Margo. The evening (attended by a 
capacity crowd of 438) began with the 
‘piping in’ of the head table by Gordon 
Lynes. Following the dinner, Mayor 
Claudetta Miller of Cambridge brought 
special greetings to ‘‘our fine gentleman, 
Bob Jackson.” Chris Speyer, MP, 
presented a letter from Prime Minister 
Mulroney, and Bill Barlow, MPP, 
presenied a plaque signed by the former 
Premier of Ontario, William Davis. A 
cross-section of speakers from the church 
and community was highlighted by Ken- 
ny Jackson and Harry Booty. The Joyful 
Noise and the choir of Knox’s added 
special music to the occasion, and a 
musical score entitled “‘R.A.J.’’, compos- 
ed for the evening by choir director Geof- 
frey Thomson, was. presented to Mr. 
Jackson. He also received a cheque from 
members of the church and people from 
the community, and a book containing the 
cards, letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulations. Kathy Ingram thanked Mrs. 
Jackson for her work over the years and 
presented her with an engraved gold pen. 
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Some 30 members of Richmond 
Church, Richmond, B.C., joined in the 
eighth annual retreat at Miracle Valley, 
B.C., during the weekend of April 
19-21. The theme was ‘Made for a Pur- 
pose’ — with guest speaker Dr. William 
(Bud) Phillips, Director of Continuing 
Education at the Vancouver School of 
Theology and consultant on church 
revitalization for the United Methodist 
Church in the U.S.A. Those attending 
considered it one of the finest retreats on 
record and a worthy event to celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of the congregation. 


A CROSS MADE OF LILIES helped to 


proclaim the message of Christian pa- 
tience and virtue at the Easter services 
of Armour Heights Church, Toronto. The 
cross was created and constructed (with 
Nella W Type lilies) by three elders of the 
congregation: John Ashby, John Mor- 
timer and Bill Hannah. 

Photo: Murray Lusignan 


RELIGION IN LIFE certificates were presented to six youngsters 
from the Guiding and Scouting programmes of Knox Church, 
Wallaceburg, Ont., on April 21. In the back row, left to right, are 
Stacie Druer, Guide; Allan Livingston and Bob Taylor, Cubs. In 
the front row are Rev. Ernest Herron; Marcia Robertson, Brownie; 
Linnea Druer and Kelly Longmore, Guides. 


A RETIREMENT DINNER honoring John 
Donaldson for his 30 years of service as 
clerk of session was held at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wingham, Ont., on March 18. 
The evening began with words of 
welcome and a blessing from Rev. Paul 
Mills. Following dinner, Merle Underwood 
led a singsong, accompanied by pianist 
Lorraine Clugston. Brian Taylor, a 
member of session, acted as master of 
ceremonies for a programme that includ- 
ed music by: Heather Campbell (the 
Donaldsons’ granddaughter) and Linda 
Versteeg on their recorders; an_in- 
strumental number by Mrs. Cora Robert- 
son, a former choir director and organist 
of the church; and a vocal duet by Mur- 
ray and Patricia Gaunt. A skit, “A former 
day in the life of the Donaldsons,’ arrang- 
ed by Mrs. Clugson was performed, and 
a poem composed by Doris Bushnell was 
read. Piper Kevin Graham piped the 
Donaldsons to the stage where John 
Mann presented Mr. Donaldson with 
chimes and a plaque, and Mrs. Mann 
presented Mrs. Donaldson with a flower 
arrangement. Special guests at the din- 
ner were Rev. R.H. and Mrs. Armstrong 
of Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Pickell 
of Teeswater, Ont., and James Armstrong 
of Walkerton, Ont. 


* 


- MEMBERS OF The Church of St. David, Halifax, are celebrating 
60 years of congregational life this year. Established in 1925 by 
a small. group who chose not to join the United Church, Saint 
David’s has served as ‘mother church’ to five congregations in 
_ Nova Scotia. Pictured on anniversary Sunday are charter 
members Edgar Holloway and Helen Watson, and the minister 
of Saint David’s, Rev. John Pace. 


4 s 
PICTURED, Rev. John Herman, minister of Robert Campbell 
Memorial Church, Montreal, receives an award from the City of 
Montreal in recognition of his contribution towards the improve- 
ment of ‘the People’s Environment in the City of Montreal.’ 
Presenting the award is M. Lemarre, representing the city. On 
Mr. Herman’s left is Rev. Shirley Herman, and Sam Boskey, 
municipal counsellor of Notre Dame de Grace, Montreal Citizens 
Movement. Mr. Herman is the founder and executive director of 
the New Hope Senior Citizens Centre, at Robert Campbell 
Memorial. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY of Guildwood Community Church, 
Scarborough, Ont., was celebrated by 200 members and ex- 
‘members at a dinner on April 27. The following Sunday two former 
ministers of Guildwood, Rev. Gordon Fish of Hamilton, Ont., and 
Rev. Gordon Beatton of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., participated in 
the service. Pictured cutting the anniversary cake, baked by John 
Kelder, are six members of the original congregation. They are 
(left to right): Mrs. Grace Skeet, Mrs. Helen Jameson, Mrs. San- 
dra Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Lumley and Mrs. Margaret 
Beattie. To help celebrate the anniversary a mission project to 
build a nurses’ residence at the Presbyterian Church Hospital 
in Kikuyu, Kenya, has been initiated. 

Photo: Arthur James 


THE CONGREGATION OF Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, Alta., 
witnessed the burning of their mortgage during the regular wor- 
ship service April 14. The sanctuary , dedicated in April, 1976, 
is now debt-free. Assisting the minister, Rev. John D. Yoos, were 
members of the building committee (left to right): John Robert- 
son, Ray Niemela, Stewart Craven and Richard German. 


THE 60TH ANNIVERSARY of the Church School of Glenview 
Church, Toronto, provided occasion for recognition of the many 
teachers and leaders who have given of their energy and talent 
to the Church School. Honored during the anniversary celebra- 
tion on May 5 were (I. to r.): Dr. Alister K. Mason, present 
superintendent; former superintendents Peter Grant, Mabel Booth 
and Norman McCullough; and director of Christian education, 
William McDonald. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 21, was named ‘Saluting the Women’ day at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta. The men and women of 
the congregation reversed traditional roles, with the women con- 
ducting the worship service, and the men preparing and serving 
the luncheon which followed. Dr. Ruby Walker, a deaconess from 
Calgary, was the guest speaker at the service. A special surprise 
was the presence of 12 guests from First Presbyterian Church, 
Great Falls, Montana. The American church will be celebrating 
its centennial in 1986 and is therefore interested in this year’s 
centennial programme at St. Andrew's. The members of First 
Church presented a picture (partially shown above) by W.C. 
Russell to Rev. D’Arcy Lade, minister of St. Andrew’s. He is pic- 
tured with Dr. Walker. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S GROUP of Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., completed a 30-hour 
‘starvathon’ in February, raising $1300 for Ethiopian famine relief. The group consum- 


ed no solid food during the time period — only fruit juices. Activities included rollerskating, 


volleyball, and visits from an Ethiopian family and various inter-city workers. The star- 


vathon ended with the young people sharing a meal together. The money raised will 


feed approximately 7500 people. 


The congregation of St. Paul’s 
Church, Nobleton, Ont., held their An- 
nual Spring Mission Weekend recently, 
with special guests from Emmanuel In- 
ternational Mission present. Saturday’s 
programme began with an ‘International 
Buffet Supper’ featuring a variety of 
foreign foods, each with some special 
nutritional benefit. Several international 
students took part in a programme of 
music, testimony, and slides of the 
worldwide mission. There was also 


THE CHILDREN OF Flora House, an 
inner-city mission in Winnipeg, presented 
a musical entitled ‘Kids Praise’ on the 
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something for the younger children. On 
Sunday the Rev. George Middleton, 
director of Emmanuel International, 
spoke at the morning worship service and 
later joined the adult Bible class for a 
time of sharing and questions. The Mis- 
sion’s vision of teaching Nationals to 
help themselves, and the concept of 
teams working together, broadened St. 
Paul’s understanding of the many mis- 
sion projects at work throughout the 
world. 


evening of April 30. The musical was 
directed by Christine Ball and Warren 
Whittaker, Mission Workers at Flora 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Paul’s 
Church, Burlington, Ont., celebrated its 
163rd anniversary, as well as Rev. 
Stanley Andrews’ 50 years of service to 
the ministry, on May 26. Mr. Andrews was 
born in Scotland and attended Glasgow 
University where he received his MA in 
theology. From 1938 to 1966 he served 
churches in Glasgow and Paisley, 
Scotland, and London, England. While he 
and his wife, Hope, were on a visit to their 
children in Canada in 1966, Mr. Andrews 
was guest minister at a small church in 
Dutton, Ont. When asked to return ona 
full-time basis the Andrews emigrated to 
Canada and settled in south-western On- 
tario, where Mr. Andrews served the 
Largie/Crinan charge until his retirement 
from the active ministry in 1980. He also 
taught English at Fanshawe College, Lon- 
don, Ont., from 1970 to 1980. Although 
officially retired, Mr. Andrews continues 
to assist St. Paul’s in its work and in the 
pulpit, where he sometimes serves as 
supply minister. 


House. Mrs. Eva Olson, organist of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Winnipeg, was the 
accompanist. 


During the week of May 5-12, the 
Rev. John Duncan, Associate Secretary 
with the Board of Congregational Life, 
conducted a very successful programme 
of personal and congregational renewal 
at Richmond Church, Richmond, B.C. 
“Renewal ’85’ featured special events 
geared to various segments of the con- 
gregation such as the youth, seniors, 
‘women, and men, as well as evenings of 
‘teaching for the entire congregation. Mr. 
‘Duncan’s ministry was much appreciated 
“and was another special event marking 
the congregation’s 25th anniversary. 


AN EVENING OF TRIBUTE to Rev. Max 
‘Putnam was held May 11 at the Catara- 
gui Golf and Country Club, Kingston, 
Ont., with 150 friends and relatives in at- 
tendance. The occasion recognized his 
(at that time) upcoming retirement after 
36 years in the Presbyterian ministry. Mr. 
Putnam served churches in Fenelon 
Falls, Listowel and Kingston, Ont., 
Melbourne, Australia, Vancouver, B.C., 
and Gananoque, Ont., where he has 
been the minister of St. Andrew’s Church 
for the past four years. He also served as 
Moderator of the 98th General Assembly. 
When he and his wife, Peggy, retire to a 
family farm in Renfrew, Ont., this sum- 
mer, they plan to teach the Word of God 
on an interdenominational basis. ‘‘We 
believe that there’s a great need within 
the churches to have more lay people 
trained and equipped to take part in the 
various phases of ministry,’’ Mr. Putnam 
explains. The evening included a dinner, 
a slide presentation by the Putnam’s son, 
David, which traced his father’s life from 
childhood to the present, a humorous 
song, entitled, ‘“Ode to Ol’ Max,”’ com- 
posed by one of his daughters, and a 
number of tributes from friends. 


Miss Anna Templeton, an elder and life- 
long member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
St. John’s, Nfld., was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree at the 
convocation of Memorial University, St. 
John’s, on May 25. Following her 
graduation from McGill University in 
1938, Miss Templeton joined the Jubilee 
Guilds (now the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Women’s Institutes) as a field 
worker, and travelled throughout New- 
foundland — by boat, train and dog team 
— organizing new Guilds and helping 
rural women to improve their lives 
through new skills and programmes. 
From late 1939 to 1965 she was the 
Guilds’ organizing secretary. In 1965 she 
became supervisor of the newly-created 
Crafts Training Division of the pro- 
vince’s Department of Education. Retire- 
ment in 1981 left Miss Templeton with 
more time for the many volunteer 
organizations she is involved with, in- 
cluding the Templeton Branch (named in 
her honour) of the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Women’s Institutes. She has 
received several lifetime memberships in 
recognition of her work. She has also 
served for 17 years on the provincial 
library board. 


The Service of Dedication for the new 
building for Petawawa Church, 
Petawawa, Ont., was conducted by the 
Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew on 
May 12. The Moderator of the 
Presbytery, the Rev. John McGurrin, of- 
ficiated, assisted by the church’s 
minister, the Rev. Bruce Kemp. Scrip- 
ture was read by the Rev. Lyle Sams, 
Moderator of the Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario, and the Rev. Linda 
Bell. Prayers were offered by the Rev. 


: 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Fort-Coulonge, 
Que., honored Lloyd Neville (pictured centre) for his 60 years of 
service on the board of managers with a luncheon and the presen- 
tation of a gold coin on Easter Sunday. With Mr. Neville are his 
daughter, Mrs. Jean Neville Webster, and the minister of St. An- 
drew’s, Rev. Allan G. MacKenzie. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF First Church, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., celebrated the 60th 
anniversary of their present church 
building in March. The celebration coin- 
cided with the 75th anniversary of the City 
of Prince Rupert, where Presbyterian ser- 
vices have been held since 1907. Pic- 
tured is Mrs. Jeannie Cameron, whose 
90th birthday was also marked at a lunch- 
eon which followed the anniversary ser- 
vice. The minister of First Church is Rev. 
R.M. Pollock. 


W.A. Douglas, and the Rev. Leo 
Hughes, Clerk of Presbytery, delivered 
the sermon. Two former ministers of 
Petawawa, the Rev. J.J. Urquhart and 
the Rev. Ian Johnston, were in atten- 
dance. A dinner was held following the 
service and certificates of recognition 
were presented to a large number of 
members and friends. The offering 
received at the service was forwarded to 
a church extension project. 
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BOYD, MRS. KENNETH A. (EDITH), 
longtime member of Knox Church, 


Manotick, Ont., member of the Board of 


Managers, and Secretary/Treasurer of the 
Ladies Aid 1947, 1948. A life member and 
honorary life member of the W.M.S., she 
had held every office in Knox W.M.S. and 
served as President five times; Ottawa 
Presbyterial 1962-66 — Treasurer; 
Synodical of Quebec & Eastern Ontario — 
1970, 1971 Secretary of Synodical and 
1974-1975, Synodical Treasurer, and at- 
tended W.M.S. Council meetings. She died 
on Feb. 8, 1985. 

DENOVAN, ELIZABETH (CLUFF), longtime 
member of the Presbyterian church in Max- 
ville, Ont., died in Brantford, May 3. 

DENSTEDT, MRS. BELLA MURIEL, 75, 
member of Burns Presbyterian Church, 
Milverton, Ont., Jan. 20. 

EAKINS, JOHN J., 78, an elder for 32 years 
and longtime member of Wychwood- 
Davenport Church, Toronto, Ont., April 23. 

FARR, PERCIVAL W., (PERCY), 88, 


longtime elder of Burns Presbyterian 
Church, Milverton, Ont., Sunday School 


DEATHS 


Superintendent and teacher for many years. 

GILLIES, DAN G., 92, longtime elder of St. 
John’s Church, Rodney, Ont., Clerk of Ses- 
sion for 27 years and Superintendent of Sun- 
day School for 10 years, April 8. 

INNES, MRS. J. ALVIN (ETHEL), 81, 
lifelong member and church school teacher 
for many years of Knox Church, Harrington 
West, Ont., life member of W.M.S. and 
Presbyterian Women, Feb. Ist. 

INNES, J. ALVIN, 84, elder for 37 years and 
longtime member of Knox Church, Har- 
rington West, Ont., Feb. 27. 

LEITCH, MUNGO, 92, elder for 27 years and 
Clerk of Session for 13 years of Burns Mosa 
Presbyterian Church, Glencoe, Ont., 
eb. 19: 

LYON, ARCHIBALD, elder and longtime 
member of Wychwood-Davenport Church, 
Toronto, Ont., April 21. 

MacPHAIL, ERNEST A., 91, longtime elder 
and Clerk of Session for 23 years at Knox 
Church, Moose Creek, Ont., member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Maxville, Ont., for the 
past 19 years, March 29. 

MALCOLM, GEORGE, 86, founding member 


and longtime elder of St. Enoch Church 
Hamilton, Ont., father of Rev. Dr. George 
Malcolm, Lachute, Que., and grandfathei 
of the Rev. George Malcolm, Grand Prairie 
Alberta, April 27. 

MARSHALL, STANLEY, elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Westville, N.S., for 11 
years, Feb. 12. 

McKELVIE, GLADIS, 84, longtime member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, 
Ont., April 30. 

MURRAY, GEORGE CURRIE, 85, elder foi 
49 years and lifetime member of Knox 
Church, Embro, Ont., Dec. 18, 1984. 

POMEROY, MRS. ETHEL A., 99, longtime 
member of St. Stephen’s Presbyterian 
Church, St. Stephen, N.B. and of St. 
Stephen’s W.M.S., Jan. 30. 

SINCLAIR, WILLIAM, 75, elder and friend 
of Memorial Church, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., April 5. 

SPENCE: GORDON A., 94, elder for 49 years 
and Clerk of Session for 40 years and 
lifelong member of Wolfetown and Cobden 
Presbyterian Churches, Ont., March 21. | 


Ghe Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


Manufactured by 
Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 


Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 
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FLEXIBLE SEATING 


Gangable - Movable - Stackable 


Comfortable individual chairs upholstered in a 
beautiful array of Nylon Tweeds and Solid Fabrics. 
Book racks available. 

A complete line of Stacking/Folding chairs and 
tables. Free catalogue on request. 


PETER KEPPIE SALES LTD. 


(Total Church Furnishings) 
57 Charles Tupper Drive, 
j Scarborough, Ontario. M1C 2A8 (416) 284-5260 
Coast to coast sales reflect our low prices 


416-977-3857. 


DAVID COOPER, B.D., M.A. 


Fabric Design 
Vesture 
Liturgically 
Co-ordinated 


Distinctly 
Reformed 


Box 497, Stroud, Ontario LOL 2MO0 
(705) 436-3323. 


For Quality 
eee) CHOIR GOWNS 


V that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


CHEDOKE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
865 Mohawk Road W., Hamilton, Ontario, 
(416) 383-6012. We have 21 adult size, 
burgundy choir gowns with white collars and 
also a white birch cross-designed Communion 
table. If interested please call the church of- 
fice. These items are for donation only. 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


ORDINATIONS 

jirdyla, Rev. Thomas F., Duvernay, St. John’s 

| Church, Que., May 3. 

ixon, Rev. Barry, Hamilton, Chedoke 
Church, Ont., May 16. 

| 1, Rev. Michael, Toronto, Glenview Church, 

Ont., May 19. 


INDUCTIONS 

rownlee, Rev. Kathy, Barrie, Essa Road 

- Church, Ont., March 18. 

almer, Rev. Dorothy, East Oro, Uptergrove 

pastoral charge, Ont., March 20. 

unnett, Rev. B.W., Halifax, Knox Church, 
N.S., April 17. 

im, Rev. Won-Jaeng, Toronto, Sae-Hahn 
Korean Church, Ont., April 28. 

irkland, Rev. Margaret, Duart-Turin pastoral 
charge, Ont., May 2. 

acdonald, Rev. L. George, Lower Sackville, 

- First Sackville Church, N.S., April 21. 

‘alcolm, Rev. George, Grand Prairie, Forbes 

» Church, Alta., May 10. 

allivan, Rev. Shelley C., Sudbury, Knox 

Church, Ont., May 21. 


RECOGNITION 
urdyla, Rev. Thomas F., Duvernay, St. John’s 
Church, Que. May 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

ynod of Atlantic Provinces 

arney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 

- Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 

, BOK 1S0. 

athurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

rookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 

~ 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 672. 

lace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 

lew Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
tay Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

ictou-Landing - Little Harbour pastoral charge, 

- Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Pat Rose, 
Merigomish, Nova Scotia, BOK 1G0. 

aint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1ZO0. 

ummerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

atamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box 2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

Vest River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK INO. 

Voodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 

William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 

N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


ynod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
\thlestan/Huntingdon charge, Quebec, Rev. 
_ Don Neil, 6225 Godfrey Ave., Montreal, 
~ Que., H4B 1K3. 

‘, 


+ 
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Baie d’Urfé, St. Giles Church, Que., Rev. Dr. 
Geoff Johnston, 3495 University St., Mon- 


treal, Que., H3A 2A8. 


Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 


Que., JOS 1G0. 


Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V 1R8. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 


Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 


Montreal, Tyndale-St. George’s House, Que., 
Co-Director required: The Search Commit- 
tee, Tyndale-St. George’s House, 876 Rich- 
mond Square, Montreal, Que., H3J 1V7. 

Morrisburg, Knox Church, and Dunbar 


Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. W.L. 
MacLellan, Morrisburg, Ont., KOC 1X0. 
Ottawa, Erskine Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. A.W. 


Currie, 82 Kent St., Ottawa, Ont., KIP 


SN9. 


Ottawa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 


Ont., KIK 0M7. 


Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 


Falls, Ont., K7A 1WI1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont. KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bobcaygeon, Knox Church, Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Frank De 
Vries, Box 645, Beaverton, Ont., LOK 1A0. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Int. Mod. 
designate: Rev. Peter Barrow, 38 Edith 
Street, Georgetown, Ont., L7G 3B1. (ef- 
fective 1st September). 

Burk’s Falls, Magnetewan and Sundridge, Ont., 
Rev. Zander Dunn, 2053 McKeown Ave., 
North Bay, Ont., PIB 7N8. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M 1T4. 

Huntsville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Chair- 
man, Vacancy Committee: Rev. James A. 
Thomson, Box 1264, Bracebridge, Ont., 
POB 1CO. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG INO. ° 

Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W. Rod 
Lewis, 165 Spencer Road, Oakville, Ont., 
L6L 3X3. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont. 
NOG 1ZO (effective September 3). 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, 
and Waldemar Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Crescent, 
Brampton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Palmerston/Drayton charge, Ont., Rev. John 
Henderson, 50 Erb St. West, Waterloo, 


Ont., N2L ITI. continued 
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MOVING? 
Send notice of your ad- 
dress change 6 WEEKS 
AHEAD of your move, 
and we'll make sure the 


PRESBYTERIAN 
RECORD 


will follow. 


Name 


Address 


City 

Province 

Postal Code 

Present Congregation 


New Congregation 


Church(es) notified of move 
Yes No 
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Attach your label here. 


Send to: 


The Presbyterian Record 
Circulation Department 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


Sutton West, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Frank VanderZwan, Box 316, Uxbridge, 
Ont., LOC 1KO. 

Toronto, Glebe Church, Ont., Rev. John Allan, 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2E-1@5. 

Toronto, Mimico Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. William J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth 
Road, Islington, Ont., M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood Presbyterian Church, Atwood, Ont., 
Rev. Donald McInnis, P.O. Box 129, 
Monkton, Ont., NOK 1P0. 

Brantford, Knox Church/Mount Pleasant, Ont., 
Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 48 Brock St. West, 
Tillsonburg, Ont., N4G 2A5. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. (effective October Ist). 

Dunnville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., L3K 5N7. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont. -L9C 3L8: 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Lockie 
Royal, c/o Knox Church, 9 Victoria St. N., 
Goderich, Ont., N7A 2R4. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 


CHURCH STAFF 
ASSOCIATE REQUIRED 
Eastminster United Church, Toronto, Ontario. 
Full-time lay staff associate required. $20,000 
minimum salary, inclusive of benefits. Must 
have completed post-secondary education, 
have some experience in people oriented posi- 
tions, be theologically oriented. Detailed job 
description available from Eastminster United 
Church, 310 Danforth Avenue, Toronto, On- 

tario, M4K 1J9. 


ZION PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITED CHURCH 
CHETWYND, B.C. 


seeks to employ a retired minister on 
a part-time basis. Contact the Clerk of 
Session: Mr. lan Campbell, Box 1089, 
Chetwynd, B.C. 

(604) 788-9313. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
Applications are invited for a full-time posi- 
tion as Assistant Minister, St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C. The 
Assistant to share in all phases of professional 
ministry. Write: The Secretary, Search Com- 
mittee, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
680 Courtney Street, Victoria, B.C. V8W 
LET. 
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Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George C. 
Vais, 197 Browning Bivd., Winnipeg, 
Man., R3K OLI. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
OXO. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 

Winnipeg, St. Andrew’s Church, Man., Rev. 
Edward C. Hicks, 29 Sparrow Road, Win- 
nipeg, Man., R3R 2Y8. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

North Battleford, St. Andrew's Church and 
Sandwith, Christ Church, Sask., Dr. 
Michael Tai, 1302 - 33rd Street W., Saska- 
toon, Sask., S7L OW9. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Robert D. Wilson, Box 1586, Melfort, 
Sask., SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain- 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. G.A. 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., TOM ITO. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708-99 Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T6A OC8. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Ken 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 1791 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR 3Z3. 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, 
B.C., V2P 7A1. (effective 1st September) 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 


Applications are now being accepted for 
the position of organist and choir master, 
commencing April 1986, of a large mid- 
town Montreal Presbyterian Church. 


Please apply no later than September 1, 
1985 to: 


The Secretary, Search Committee, 
The Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
3415 Redpath Street 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 2G2 


ORGANIST - CHOIR DIRECTOR 
Required for Wychwood-Davenport 
Presbyterian Church, St. Clair and Wychwood 
Avenue, in Toronto. Write to Chairman of 
Search Committee, Mr. A. Ritchie, 231 
Yonge Blvd., Toronto, Ontario, M5M 3J1 for 
job description or phone (416) 483-4715. 


ORGANIST — CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required immediately for downtown 
Presbyterian church in Medicine Hat, Alber- 


ta. Write to: Mr. Jack Sissons, Chairman, 
Search Committee, St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, 504 2nd Street S.E., Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, T1A OC6. phone (403) 526-4542. 


Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward | 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, | 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rey, | 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave., | 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B. ca if 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highrock 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. ‘ 


CLERK OF PRESBYTERY $3 
Presbytery of Algoma-North Bay Re 
The Rev. Gordon Beaton, r? 
134 Brock Street, Bi | 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., ¥ 
P6A 3BS. ® 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES _ 2 
VACANCIES 4) 
Charlottetown, Zion Church, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Avenue, - 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1A 3N4. & 
Truro, St. James Church, N.S., Rev. G.C, 
MacLeod, 142 Queen Street, Truro, Ne _ 
B2N 2B5. is 
Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr. 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericton, 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 4 
Saint John, St. John and St. Stephen Church, ; 
N.B., Rev. Philip Lee, 101 Cobourg Street, | 
Saint John, N.B., E2L 3T8. 5 
Guelph, St. Andrew’ s Church, Ont., Rev. Petal 
Darch, 153 Norfolk Street, Guelph, Ont., ” 1 
NIH 4J7. 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part- -timelll | 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025- 105 Street, Edgy 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR | 
for Orillia Presbyterian Church. 4 manual 
Casavant organ. Salary negotiable. Send ap- 
plication with resume to Mr. Richard Lauer, © 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, 99 Peter Street 
N., Orillia, Ontario, L3V 4Z3. | 


Help us | 
to | 
help you. | 


Please participate 


in the ‘“‘Survey’’ (pg.27) 
in the June Record. 
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It was 1925 and Church Union had 
appened. A relatively small group of 
sople from various congregations 
anaged to get together, rent a dance 
all, and worship on Sunday morn- 
gs. Sometimes they had to clean the 
all themselves if the dancing had con- 
nued into the wee hours of the 
sorning. 

She was barely two-years-old when 
1e decision was made to build a 
qurch! The congregation rejoiced 
reatly when, before her third birth- 
ay, the people were able to assem- 
le in the newly constructed house of 
ie Lord and offer their praise and 
rayers to Almighty God. 

Our four-year-old was doing fine. 
‘alk about church growth! One hun- 
red people would become members 
t one time. 

New minister, new building, new 
ongregation. The Spirit at work. On- 
y two ways to go. Up and out. 

And then it happened. The crash of 
929 and our four-and-half-year-old, 
arely walking, began to stagger and 
tumble. There was a debt you see. In 
xcess of $100,000. In today’s terms, 
hat would be in the vicinity of 
900,000. 

Of course the people were upset and 
oncerned. But they didn’t give up and 
yy hard work, determination, trust and 
aith, our young child, before she was 
sven 10-years-old, had experienced 
ome very real pain and discomfort. 
At such a tender age she had come to 
<now that life was a struggle, a real 
struggle. But struggle she did and she 
1ever thought of quitting, never 
hought of giving up. 

She was just out of her teens when 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


felebrating ““60”’ 


\ x / G are about to have a party. Tonight as a matter of fact. A birth- 
day party. You would think that when you reach 60, you would 

‘rt to forget your birthdays. But in this case, not so. We are very grateful 

it we have actually reached the 60 year plateau. 

We weren't born in the happiest of circumstances. As a matter of fact, some 


ould say that we weren't born at all. 
cgardless, it was 60 years ago that our congregation came into being. 


We merely decided to continue. 


Reading: 
An ancient hymn 
of celebration 
EX@dUS mls tee! 


a happy occasion was celebrated. That 
huge mortgage was finally burned. 
There was great rejoicing. The heavy 
responsibility of repaying a debt now 
became a memory. 

Time and space do not permit the 
details of our lady’s next forty years. 
She has had her ups and downs, the 
sun has shone, the rain has fallen, 
mountain tops have been reached and 
valleys of darkness have been 
travelled. 

What about your congregation? 
Anything to celebrate? Anyone to 
remember? What is there to lift up to 
God in deepest gratitude? Think 
back.... on not only the story of your 
community of faith, but also on your 
own faith journey. When has the Lord 
been very close? When has he seem- 
ed far away? 

Yes, we are going to have a party. 


We are going to remember where we 
have been, from whence we have 
come. We are going to honour the 
faithful warriors who have fought, 
long and bravely, the many battles that 
needed to be waged in order that a 
congregation remain alive and well. 
We are going to sing and eat and drink 
and make merry and give thanks to 
God, because without his guiding and 
supporting hand there would be no 
celebration, nothing to remember, no 
history, no party. 

One more matter of the utmost im- 
portance. The past we have looked at. 
The present is acknowledged and du- 
ly recorded. What’s after? The future! 

A young man in his teens, who by 
God’s grace, has most of his life yet 
to live, is going to stand up right at 
the end of the party and speak briefly 
on the topic ‘‘I believe that our church 
has a future because....’’ I don’t know 
what he is going to say but I know him 
well enough to presume that he will 
sound a note of realism, optimism and 
hope. I know that he will say that we 
will have a future as long as we de- 
pend on the Lord God to lead and 
guide us, judge us, love us and en- 
courage us. As long as we walk in his 
direction — the way of obedience and 
sacrificial service — and not journey 
on the path that is always easy, con- 
venient and guaranteed successful, the 
future will be our daily gift from the 
One who walks not only beside us, but 
also just ahead of us, saying quietly 
and firnily, “‘Come, come ahead my 
children, I’m here. It’s quite all right. 
I don’t plan on ever leaving you.”’ 


() Lord, God, thank you for giv- 
ing us so many reasons for 
celebrating. Thank you for never leav- 
ing us. Thank you for the past 60 
years. Thank you for pointing us to 
the future with all its possibilities, 
challenges and surprises. In Jesus’ 
name. Amen. 


O 
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Field and forest, vale and mountain, 


Flowery meadow, flashing sea, 


Chanting bird and flowing fountain, 
Call us to rejoice IN Shee. 


a TE) : 
Henry C{ an Y yKe, | $52 = il 
(lie f Book of Praise, Hymn #5 
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september, 1985 


Contenary 
Celebration at 
Eohralm Score 

Memorial Church, 
at Borer Hope, 
Guyana 


WHAT MEAN 


THESE STONES? 


by Susan Conly 


| is a strange feeling, sitting on the edge of a sunken 
T grave, using a wire brush to scrub away years of 
erosion and moss. 

Let me tell you how I came to be there. 

In 1985 Saskatchewan is celebrating its 80th birthday 
and commemorating the centennial of the Saskatchewan 
Rebellion. We are very aware of our history and of our 
heritage and we have planned celebrations and memorials. 
But the reality of those bygone days suddenly moves in- 
to sharp focus in the cemeteries. 

Five years ago, the Saskatchewan Genealogical Socie- 
ty proposed the charting and recording of its cemeteries 
— a most basic aspect of Saskatchewan history which must 
be included in any celebration of a province’s heritage. 

In addition to preserving pioneer history, the informa- 
tion derived from this charting and recording is much in 
current demand as the fever of interest in researching 
family histories continues unabated. Vital statistics 
previous to 1930 are incomplete, particularly those record- 
ing burials. This is understandable. Out of necessity, many 
a shady corner of many a homestead became hallowed 
ground. In other instances, the future churches and towns 
were often located on sites at some distance from the first 
community burial plots. 

The charting and recording did seem to be a most wor- 
thy endeavour and when an SOS was sent out by the 
Genealogical Society for volunteers I responded with all 
the holy zeal of the uninformed. The letter and guidelines 
that arrived from the Society were my first indication that 
this might not be some easy-time project that could be 
finished up in a couple of cool, leisurely afternoon sorties. 

The list of suggested tools included a shovel — this was 
a most sobering first suggestion — a stiff brush, scythe, 
clipboard, pen, old clothes, boots, thermos, insect 
repellent, and more. 

A whole new vista began to open up and, whether in- 
tended or not, this listing served a far greater purpose than 
that of merely itemizing essential tools. After reading it, 
one harboured no illusions. This was a project that re- 
quired dedication, accuracy, and many hours on some 
lonely gopher-mosquito-blackfly-infested hillsides. 


J nes Rresbvictiinenccord 


“fora memorial.’’...people with faith 
‘in a dream.’ 


None of the cemeteries in my local rural municipality 
of Eyehill, #382, had been recorded, so there was a wide 
choice of where to start. I found neat, well-kept grounds 
still being used, with flower beds, shrubs and trees set- 
ting the area apart in respect and honour, immortalizing 


: 
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the pioneer families and their contribution. 
But there were others, obviously abandoned. 
| Abandoned is a heartless word. Although all indications 
give support to the term, surely we haven’t really for- 
 saken all those fathers and mothers, children and babies, 
who literally gave their lives in the building of 
' Saskatchewan. 
_ But old, cracked tombstones leaned and tilted, with high 
dead grass thrusting through the Russian Knapweed and 
| thistles. Certainly neglected; an empty rye whiskey bot- 
tle broken against a tiny, weathered, wooden cross among 
) the weeds, and a sunken grave, childsize, the catch-all 
' for empty beer bottles and other garbage. 
“Tsn’t this much better!’’ I thought, when a few days 
later I wound my way through a waving field of wheat, 
-up a hillside, to a cairn on the top. 
A beautiful view, and a fitting memorial. A stone cairn 
»erected on the site of the old original cemetery, 
, 1909-1923, and the burial plots now under a farmer’s 


+ wheat field. 


I walked back to the car and watched the light and 


| shadow of the sun across the acres of rippling wheat. This 
| was their dream; this was why they left their homelands, 
| why they came, why they lived and why they died. A hope 


and a dream fulfilled — far beyond the wildest imagin- 
ings of 1905. And now they rest beneath it. 

On a grassy knoll just west of Macklin, Saskatchewan, 

is the site of the district’s first cemetery, circa 1900. 

_ Statistics are practically non-existent. It is known that an 


. Indian sheep-herder lies under one of the unmarked grassy 
mounds. On a sunny morning, 1985, one can almost hear 
the far-off bleat of sheep, wending their way down a lone- 
_ly prairie ravine of sagebush, past Macklin Lake, to the 
~ McCallum sheep ranch of the early 1900s. 


In Macklin’s present Lakeview Cemetery the names are 


more familiar. As inscriptions are copied and names 
_ recorded, it is like turning the pages of an old album, with 


faded pictures of another time and another way of life. 
Steam engines and threshing crews all come back to mind, 
and prairie fires, and the diphtheria epidemics, 20°(F) 


_ below and the only doctor, Dr. Elliott, 20 horse-miles 
away. 

Here in row 9, gravesite 49, is his gravestone: ‘‘Elliott, 
Dr. Francis B. 1866-1949.’’ As simple and as brief as 
that, and it is enough. No massive block of granite or mar- 
ble, however ornate, could ever immortalize his contribu- 
tion. The greatness of his heart and skill lives on in tales 


told and in memories. 
Another name, and I recall another face. A gentle face 


that the land had filled with hope and torn with pain, had 
changed from young to old, too soon, and in the end had 
claimed. 

A great deal of fun has been poked at some of the grotes- 
que or hilarious epitaphs that appear on tombstones in the 
older countries of Europe. But not in the Rural Municipali- 
ty of Eyehill did I find any such frivolous touches. I sup- 
pose a much deeper pathos pervaded these first burials 
in a harsh new land. Sorrowing men and women, in the 
hour of a desolating bereavement, knew that the power 
of God was the hope and the reality in their lives, and 


the inscriptions tend to reflect this. 

The grave markers were varied. Many of the metal 
crosses had been forged in Prediger’s blacksmith shop in 
the neighbouring village of Primate. Or sometimes a piece 
of marble, a field stone from the homestead, a piece of 
wood, a piece of metal, and with chisel or hammer and 
nail, the bereaved would carve and chip deeply, or would 
outline with indentations on metal, the names that must 
be held in everlasting remembrance. Nearly all the 
crosses, the markers and the words, however crude, 
record tragedy and heartbreak. 

Grave after tiny gave, all from the same family, then 
a larger grave in the same plot bearing the inscription ‘‘My 
beloved wife and infant son;’’ and another, a husband and 
father, dead at 26, in a year long before family allowances 
and widows’ pensions. The voice of the bereaved echoes 
down through the years, proclaiming eloquently the 
goodness and the courage of our ancestors. 

1985 is a year of rejoicing and celebration in Saskat- 
chewan. But the Genealogical Society has reminded us 
that it is a year, too, of poignant memories. The great 
names of history are well recorded and revered in Pro- 
vincial Archives and history books, as well they should be. 

But on thickly wooded hillsides, or on the bleak open 
prairie, or on the cairns in wheat fields, volunteers chart 
and record all these other names. With wire brush and 
knife, the moss, lichen and mildew are scraped away and 
these honoured names stand out once more. 

They seem to say “‘Think of us as individuals; do not 
lump us all together. Tell your children that we were 
mothers and fathers, boys and girls, who worked and 
laughed and cried and died struggling with a dream.”’ 

Somewhere in a Saskatchewan cemetery an old 
gentleman lies, far from the land of his birth. Years ago, 
during some of Saskatchewan’s darkest days, he set a lot 
of us right in our thinking. He said, and he said it very 
slowly, ‘‘This is still the greatest land in the world, and 
don’t you ever forget it;’’ leaving absolutely no room for 
doubt or qualification. 

These, our ancestors, carried the marks of their 
ancestors — their courage and loyalty and the marks of 
the Prairie — their optimism, self-reliance and 
resoucefulness. And I suppose, deeper than all, the mark 
of their faith. 

As the Lord said to Joshua centuries ago, “‘When your 
children ask ‘What mean these stones?’ you shall say they 
are for a memorial.’’ 

It isn’t wealth, or oil, or potash, or politics, that build 
a province into sure greatness — it is people, people with 
faith in a dream. 


Susan Conly, a regular contributor to The 
Record, is a free-lance writer from Macklin, 
Sask. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


ICS: 2. cCruehworLld. Ghiiisian 


i] ft road to hell is paved with good intentions, the yellow dividing line is 

painted with wishful thinking. Though ‘thinking the best about human 
nature’ and/or ‘hoping to goodness’ are common sentiments, they do not nor- 
mally take root where the soil of Calvinist Christianity, however thin, has been 
well weeded. Whether Presbyterians acknowledge or care much about, or even 
recognize, the doctrines of ‘total depravity’ or ‘original sin’ (the latter particularly 
provides great and unoriginal sport for would be humorists of other traditions) 
they do, as a body, remain a somewhat sceptical people. There are those who 


bemoan this character trait. I don’t. 


A healthy scepticism is not a con- 
tradiction in terms but a necessary 
state of mind — a balance pole for 
walking the line between a naivety and 
nincompoopery that know nothing 
either of history or common sense. To 
abandon Christian scepticism is to fall 
prey to ideology, one ‘ism’ or other 
(even Calvinism — especially when it 
takes itself, and its total depravity and 
original sin, too solemnly) and to 
believe that human beings can 
engineer their own happy endings — 
right NOW, perhaps with a tip of the 
hat to God, perhaps not. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
churches have rushed to support the 
Sandinista government of Nicaragua 
could do with a soupcon of scepticism. 

The end of the Somoza regime was 
certainly worth celebrating. Sic 
semper tyrannis. And one does wish 
that our American allies could bring 
themselves to see the world other than 
in terms of the script of a B western 
— the good guys in white hats and the 
bad in black (or red), never any greys. 
We are told by reliable sources that 
the churches in Nicaragua enjoy a new 
freedom to minister and to witness, 
and that too is cause for rejoicing, 
though CEPAD (Nicaragua’s 
Evangelical Committee for Aid to 
Development) enjoys considerably 
more freedom than do the members of 
CNPEN, a small — 520 member — 
independent, conservative coalition of 
pastors who receive little attention, no 
funds, and are not allowed to travel 
outside of the country. Nevertheless, 
the government is undeniably Marx- 
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“We must step 
lightly through 
the minefield 


that is the 
political world 
of today,...”’ 


ist. On June 23, 1981, Mr. Humber- 
to Ortega defined his government. 

“Our revolution has a profoundly 
anti-imperialist character....pro- 
foundly classist; we are anti-Yankee, 
we are against the bourgeoise...we 
are guided by the scientific doctrine 
of the revolution, by Marxist- 
Leninism... Without Sandinismo we 
cannot be Marxists-Leninists, and 
Sandinismo without Marxism- 
Leninism cannot be revolutionary. For 
the reason they are indissolubly 
united, and for that reason our moral 
force is Sandinismo, our political 
force is Sandinismo, and our doctrine 
is Marxism-Leninism. ’’ 

Given the Marxist-Leninist dedica- 
tion to the instruction of the young (a 
dedication Christians would do well to 
emulate) it is, perhaps, not surprising 
to hear that revolutionary ethics have 
slipped into the curricula, e.g. ‘‘The 
magazine clip of a rifle can hold eight 


cartridges. How many cartridges can 
two clips hold?’’ ...or, perhaps a } 
more ominous illustration, this | 
sentence from a writing exercise } 
“‘Hay libertad de cultos para las ig- | 
lesias que defienden los intereses del } 
pueblo”’ ... ‘‘there is religious liber- | 
ty for all the churches that defend the | 
interests of the people.’’ 
That the Nicaraguan people (except | 
for one brief period of real in- || 
dependence) have suffered the abuses || 
of American imperialism for a century | 
or more, and of the Spanish before | 
that, there can be no doubt. It is || 
understandable that they have reacted | 
as strongly as they have. However, | 
imperialism comes under many guises || 
— stars and stripes, hammer and } 
sickle. It is the nature of superpowers 
to claim ‘‘spheres of influence.’’ The } 
Soviet Union exercises such a claim | 
over eastern Europe — countries with 
a much longer history of independence 
than Nicaragua — and Afghanistan, to | 
name but one other. (Remember } 
Afghanistan?) The Americans seek to 
control affairs in their vicinity. We 
wish it were not so. It is easy for } 
Canadians, non-superpower citizens | 
who have difficulty believing that | 
anyone wishes them ill, (what did that | 
Bulgarian attaché do?) indeed, who 
have difficulty finding the 
wherewithal to finance a navy or coast | 
guard capable of patrolling their own | 
coastline, to deplore such power 
games. But they are played anyway, | 
and not by Roberts Rules of Order or 
The Book of Forms. i) 
It may be, given the survival of the - 
duly elected Nicaraguan government | 
(and it was), that the churches there | 
will continue to work and prosper | 
unhindered. If the Sandinistas remain | 
Marxist such freedom will be a sign | 
of hope and a welcome novelty in the 
history of this troubled century. | 
During the thirties, whole parades | 


|| 
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Another opinion 

I feel strongly that a correction 
should be made concerning the ad- 
dress that was made by Chris Ewing, 
a student observer at the General 
Assembly. As president of the 
Students’ Society in The Presbyterian 
College of Montreal, I would like it 
known that Chris Ewing was speak- 
ing for herself and not for the student 
body. 

I have been a student at The 
Presbyterian College in Montreal for 
five years now, and I have nothing but 
good thoughts and admiration for the 
staff here, including the Director of 
Studies. This college has taught me a 
lot and has given me support and help 
when I needed it. It is a small com- 
munity but really has striven to be like 
a family, with good theological 
teaching. This has been really impor- 
tant to me. 

Wendy Snook, 
Montreal, Que. 


In memory of 
devotion and loyalty 

Since 1962 the cost of sending our 
Moderator each year to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
was given (until 1982) by Mr. James 
Stewart who was General Manager 
and Chairman of the Board of the 
Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce. 

Since Mr. Stewart’s death, another 
devoted sponsor has taken up this 
generous gift. In each case the desire 


LETTERS 


of the sponsor was, and is, for 
anonymity. This connection I regard 
to be important for by this we are 
recognizing the contribution of our 
spiritual forebears for our inex- 
tinguishable welfare and the welfare 
of our nation. 
(Rev.) Ross K. Cameron, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Holy Spirit 
‘‘cannot’’? 

Perhaps Dr. David Hay would be 
willing to shed more light on 
something that he wrote to you and 
which you printed in the July-August 
issue of The Record this year. I am 
referring to the intriguing sentence, 
‘‘The truth is that the Holy Spirit can- 
not act except through the means of 
grace, which are churchly.’’ It is his 
use of the word, ‘‘cannot’’ that in- 
trigues me. In English it is so im- 
precise. What exactly does Dr. Hay 
mean by his use of the word 
“‘cannot’’? 

In Chinese, there are at least four 
distinct meanings to the one English 
word ‘can.’ It could mean ‘may,’ i.e. 
permissive; it could mean ‘able’ in the 
sense of being physically able to do 
something; it could mean ‘know how 
to,’ in the sense of being mentally able 
to do something; or it could mean 
‘willing’ to do something. My ques- 
tion, therefore, is this — does Dr. Hay 
mean that the ‘Holy Spirit is not per- 
mitted to act...etc.’? or does he mean 
that ‘the Holy Spirit is not able, in the 
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OH, NOT ANOTHER DISARMAMENT ConFERENCE! 


physical sense to act...etc.’? or does}! 
he mean that ‘the Holy Spirit is not] 
mentally able in that he does not know} 
how to act...etc.’? or, does Dr. Hay) 
mean that ‘the Holy Spirit is not will-| 
ing to act...etc.”? Could we have a) 
more clear understanding about the} 
limitations imposed on or by the Ho-/ 
ly Spirit? | 
Thank you. 

S.T. Chao,¥ 

Brampton, Ont. \ 


**Scare tactics”’ | 
In reply to Rudolf Placek’s article, 
‘SA Reply to Glen Davis,’’ I ask why| 
is Mr. Placek crying ‘‘communism?’”’ 
That is scare tactics of the multi- 
nationalist financiers who exploit poor 
people in Third World countries for) 
their personal profit. | 
Why was Archbishop Oscar) 
Romero of El Salvador shot? Why 
were dozens of other priests, nuns and 
social workers imprisoned, brutally 
persecuted and killed? Why did hund- 
reds of innocent people in Central 
America disappear, never to be seen 
again? The Contras saw that they were: 
improving life for the poor people and | 
must be done away with. Read the 
book Witnesses of Hope by Martin 
Lange. I have worked for many years 
with ‘‘Ten Days for World Develop- 
ment,’’ an interdenominational group. 
Each spring they send a speaker from 
a Third World country to give us 
firsthand information of their country, 
telling their needs and how we may 


Noel Watsor 
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‘Ip. In January of this year, Rev. 
orman Bent, a native Indian from 
icaragua, told how his people had 
xen driven to an unproductive cor- 
sr by the Contras. Anyone who has 
ved or worked in Central America 
© some time has seen no evidence of 
ymmunism. The huge financial in- 
rests wish to exterminate the in- 
igenous people and use the country 
or personal gain. 

Let us remember Jesus’ command, 
‘In as much as ye have done it unto 
ne of the least of these, ye have done 
unto me.’’ These poor people want 
ace with justice; they don’t want 
ommunism. I feel Glen Davis is do- 
ag a fine work. May he receive God’s 
essing. 

Thank you for a space in your in- 
ormative paper. I read it eagerly. 
Margaret Hepburn, 

Chilliwack, B.C. 


Which way does 

he Gospel lean? 

I read the Glen Davis articles on 
‘entral America, followed by a welter 
f critical correspondence about it and 
ind that a Christian doctrine/socio- 
‘olitico-economic dilemma, which 
‘as doggedly followed me for years, 
3 once again snapping at my heels. 
dvery so often my beliefs are strained 
's my conscience wrestles with the 
juestion — is the Christian Gospel a 
right wing’ capitalist document, or 
loes it lean toward a ‘left wing’ 
ocialist teaching? 

I enjoy a life of plenty, within a 
‘apitalist democratic society. Within 
he law, I have freedom to do as I 
vish; including worship, political af- 
liation and the amassing of wealth 
‘subject to Revenue Canada removing 
‘ts due). Politically, many of the doc- 
tines of the ‘left wing’ are abhorrent 
0 me; yet, from a biblical perspec- 
tive, much of the Christian Gospel, as 
[ have absorbed it, seems ‘leftist’ in 
its teaching. 
~ It would be easy to create long lists 
of ‘left wing, socialist’ Gospel 
references. It would be just as easy to 
list the countless revolutionary causes 
which have ousted capitalism and 
Christianity, having perceived both to 
be oppressive; often with justification. 
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Redeem it now. 
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help this coupon 
on 
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Christian Children’s Fund, you can 
help aneedy child more than you can 
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dance is poverty. Whose constant 
companion is hunger. Whose familiar 
enemy is disease. 
For just $18 amonth, you can give a 
child nourishing meals, decent cloth- 
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A word from that 


‘“Naive...deceived...apologist for Marxism’ 


PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Glen Davis 


Salvador were surprising, because they were more positive and 


Bys the majority of reactions to my reports on Nicaragua and El 
supportive than I had dared to hope. By telephone, letters and in per- 


son I have received encouragement and thanks. It has been gratifying to find 
that so many people are not only aware of the suffering going on in Central 
America, but are also convinced that Christians in Canada must join their brothers 
and sisters in the U.S. in trying to persuade the U.S. government to change 
its policy to one that affirms life for the people of the region. 


On the other hand, the only three 
negative reactions I have received (all 
printed in the June issue of this 
magazine) were not so surprising. I 
was sure that no matter how much 
evidence was presented to the con- 
trary, some people would still see the 
conflict in Central America as strict- 
ly an East vs West, U.S. vs Soviet, 
Capitalist vs Communist conflict. 
This, of course, is precisely the 
message that President Reagan has 
been hammering home at every given 
opportunity. He wants the world to 
believe that ‘‘the Russians are com- 
ing,’’ or otherwise we might discover 
that what he is up to in Central 
America is not a showdown with the 
Russians but an all-out effort to crush 
the attempt of people in ‘America’s 
back yard’ to run their own affairs. 

In trying to answer some of the 
points raised by Messrs. Baker, 
Malcolm and Placek I want to make 
it clear that I respect their sincerity as 
well as their opinions. Nevertheless, 
I believe they have ignored the basic 
issue in Central America. 

For example, Mr. Baker suggests 
that I expressed ‘‘exactly the views 
promoted by the Government of 
Soviet Russia.’’ If I did so, I was 
unaware of it. However, I would be 
surprised if the Soviets would espouse 
a position that is so consistent with the 
Christian gospel! No, I am not pro- 
Soviet, I am pro-justice, pro-peace 
and pro-gospel. What disturbs me is 
that some people think that to be pro- 
Christian one must also be pro-U.S. 
policy. 

The real question is this: can Chris- 
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“What disturbs me is 
that some people 
think that to be 
pro-Christian one 
must also be 
pro-U.S. policy.” 


tians be identified with any (human) 
political/economic system? Perhaps 
the real difference between my three 
critics and myself is that I have final- 
ly discovered, sadly, that I can’t trust 
one superpower more than another, 
when both put self-interest above life 
and wholeness of people. 

So what alternative do we have? A 
biblical response would seem to be 
that we look for the things that affirm 
fullness of life. Are the hungry fed? 
Is the gospel proclaimed? Are the ig- 
norant educated? Are the sick healed? 
Are the oppressed set free? If the 
answer is ‘yes’ then we can support 
whatever government helps those 
things to happen. By the same stan- 


dard we must oppose and denounce | 
governments that perpetrate oppres-| 
sion, injustice and death. 

The decision of a great majority of, 
evangelical Christians in Nicaragua is 
that the government, while by no 
means perfect, is basically acting for 
the good of the people. When it 
doesn’t, they criticize it, and their 
criticisms are welcomed. 

Mr. Placek refers to the brevity of 
my visit and then says that he gets his 
information from newspapers. I did 
not claim that my visit made me an ext 
pert, but it certainly showed me that 
there is another side to the story than. 
the one usually printed in North 
American newspapers. All I can do is 
urge him to go and see for himself. 
We do not get the whole story from 
Mr. Reagan and his press agents. 

I must apologize for the inaccuracy, 
rightly pointed out by Mr. Placek, that 
the Sandinista victory ‘‘came as a 
great shock’’ to the U.S. What I 
wanted to say, but didn’t, in the in- 
terest of brevity, was this. “‘The San-. 
dinistas’ determination to do things 
their way, and not as the U.S. wanted, 
came as a disturbing realization to the 
U.S., which had always had its own 
way in the region.”’ 

Also, I did not ‘‘carefully avoid’’ 
reference to the forcible relocation of 
Indians by the Sandinista regime. This 
is one of the mistakes that the govern- 
ment has admitted and has taken steps 
to rectify. Perhaps we in Canada can 
learn from them and begin negotiating 
in good faith with our own native 
peoples. 

Mr. Placek suggests that the village 
I visited was made up of members of 
the relocated Indian tribes. Not so. 
Actually they were Nicaraguan fisher- 
folk of Spanish descent who had been 
driven out of the region of Corinto 
harbour, which had been mined by the 
C.I.A., and was under regular harass- 
ment from both sea and air. | 

By the way, I was not ‘‘deceived 


. 
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y Nicaraguan officials,’’ because I 
lidn’t meet any. My hosts were 
eaders of Protestant churches, and 
J.S. missionaries. I could well have 
peen deceived, but to what purpose? 
These sisters and brothers in Christ 
save lived through both systems. They 
Mo not claim perfection for the San- 
; inista government, but they have 
reat respect for its genuine attempts 
lo put the needs of the people first. 
Perhaps it is Mr. Placek who has been 
Meceived by a U.S. administration that 
pvill go to any lengths to reassert its 
control over Nicaragua. He equates 
he socialist government in Nicaragua 
vith those communist regimes which 
ave been “‘responsible for the murder 
of some 60 million human beings.”’ 
But he ignores the fact that this 
Nicaraguan government stopped the 
slaughter of innocent people that went 
on under the Somozas. Now they are 
ing to stop the killing perpetrated 
‘by the “‘contras’’ who are under the 
direction of the C.I.A. Surely Mr. 
Placek does not approve village 
massacres and ambushes of coffee 
pickers because they are carried out 
: the ‘other’ side (his side)? 

Jan Malcolm criticizes me for point- 
ing to the role of Catholic priests in 
the government. He suggests that I did 
this “‘to support the thesis that the 
‘Revolution’ enjoys a large measure 
of support from important elements of 
the Catholic Church.’’ No, I was try- 
ing to show that the government is 
‘open and appreciative of the contribu- 
tion of committed Christians in 
building a new life for Nicaragua. As 
for ‘‘important’’ elements of the 
church, I submit that the most impor- 
tant elements in any church are the 
people, the members. If that be true 
then we must conclude that the 
*“‘Revolution’’ enjoys great support 
from ‘‘important’’ elements, since the 
majority of Catholics are in favour of 
the government. 


Mr. Placek sensed ‘‘an intense 
. . . e ° 
dislike for America and Americans 


in my article. I am very sorry if he 
received such a false impression. I 
respect and admire many Americans 
and most of the best in U.S. traditions. 
But I have no respect for the current 
U.S. administration which is betray- 
ing the principles of freedom and 
justice which America has champion- 
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- ASSISTANT 


TO 


THE PRESIDENT 


Operation Eyesight Universal 


The Task: Working with a number of sight restoration 
projects in the Developing World. 


Requirements: A deep commitment to helping people in the 
Developing World being responsible to their sight 
restoration and blindness prevention needs. 


Enjoy travelling and a desire to sample other countries. 
To be a good presenter using slides, films and video 


tapes. 


A University degree is most desirable and a commerce 
degree would be a definite asset. 


Location: Calgary 


Please send resume and covering letter to: 
Operation Eyesight Universal, 


Box 123, Station M, 


Calgary, Alberta, 
T2P 2H6. 


ed so often in the past. 

One final word. Mr. Placek accuses 
me of ‘‘an obscene claim that the U.S. 
Government is anti-Christian.’’ I 
made no such claim. I do not know 
from its actions whether it is pro- 
Christian or anti-Christian. What I 
said was; ‘‘Our fellow Christians are 
under attack there, attack that is com- 
ing not from the Sandinista Govern- 
ment but from the government of the 
United States.’’ And this is not my 
conclusion; it is the conclusion of our 
Christian friends in Nicaragua. I pray 
that we will listen to their cries and 
do all we can to give them a chance 
at peace and justice. oO 


Mr. Davis is Associate Secretary, Overseas 
Relations, for the Board of World Mission. His 
articles on Nicaragua and El Salvador were 
published in the March, 1985 and April, 1985 
issues. 


Ed. note: This ‘‘Pungent and Perti- 
nent’’ concludes the debate in this sec- 
tion of the magazine. Mr. Davis, as 
initiator of the debate, had the right 
to reply, which he has exercised. Of 
course, letters on the subject will still 
be considered for publication. 


Advertisement 


You’re Never 
Too Old To 
Hear Better. 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be given 
to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, it will show 
you how tiny hearing help can be. 
It is not a real hearing aid and it’s 
yours to keep. The actual aid 
weighs less than an eighth of an 
ounce, and it fits completely into 
the ear canal. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been 
mailed, so be sure to write today 
to Department 4366, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada, Ltd., 124 
Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, Con- 
cord, Ontario L4K 1L7. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


A new mood is sweeping contemporary 
youth. The era of rebellion and antagonism 


toward the system seems to be over. Today’s 
young people want to get ahead in the world and 
are turning respectfully to the values of the good 
old days. 

Some refer to this new movement under the 
general title of ‘neo-conservatism.’ To my mind 
the British have come up with a better definition. 
The younger people who are most avidly com- 
mitted to the new mood are referred to as ‘young 
fogeys.’ This clearly makes sense. Why should 
older people be the only ones who can be 
‘fogeys’? ‘Young fogeys’ are the people who 
think like old fogeys but do it a lot sooner in life. 

Just last week I met a young family whose 
members all had strong views on just about 
everything. We talked about the church. The 
father, a man in his late twenties, began by tell- 
ing me that modern preaching was not up to 
scratch: 

“It’s not just the content — and I could go on 
about that for hours — but the style. Preachers 
don’t yell or threaten anymore. All we get 
nowadays is a_ sickening kind of sweet 
reasonableness. And the length! —. Twenty 
minutes, or, at best, double that. The subject is 
barely introduced and the preacher sits down. 
In the good old days sermons were three or four 
hours long. That’s what we need today. These 
pathetic attempts to draw new people by having 
services under two hours is a frightful conces- 
sion to the weak-kneed spirit of our age.”’ 

I asked whether people might not find the pews 
a trifle uncomfortable during a four-hour 
sermon. 

“Uncomfortable? Of course! That’s what 
they’re there for. Which reminds me — this 
dreadful modern notion of cushioning the pews 
has got to stop.’’ 

As he continued on, his voice growing louder 
and louder with each new assertion, I suddenly 
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realized that I was face to face with an authen- 
tic ‘young fogey.’ 

He was off on another topic: ‘‘There was a 
time, not so long ago, when the working man 
would do an honest week’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. Not any more....’’ (And so on and 
so forth) 

I thought I had better sound out the wife. Did 
she have similar views ? 

“Oh, I’m not given to strong personal opinions 
but I do agree with my husband in just about 
everything. After all, I think that’s what nature 
intended. ”’ 

She sat back and smiled a lot. I thought to 
myself — ‘‘Here is a genuine anti-feminist female 
‘young fogey.’ They are a well-matched couple. ”’ 

I turned to their four-year-old daughter, the 
pride and joy of the family: 

“I’m sure you really enjoy going to 
kindergarten, don’t you, dear?’’ 

“IT most certainly do not!’’ was the astonishing 
reply. ‘‘The other kids really make me mad by 
jumping around and fidgeting too much. 
Kindergarten is like a madhouse. My mommie 
tells me it was different in the old days. Children 
could sit and listen for hours without moving a 
muscle. ”’ 

“‘Amazing,’’ I thought to mySelf. ‘‘A four-year- 
old ‘young fogey.’ Maybe a new definition is 
needed: A ‘little tot fogey’.’’ 

She went on: 

“‘What we need in our kindergarten is more 
order and discipline. There is only one way to 
make that happen and that is to bring back the 
lash!”’ 


Well times do change, don’t they? Whatever 
will become of these young fogeys when they get 
old and all the other old fogeys seem so middle 
of the road? oO 3 


f 


nough to include in this spot. 
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—— SUGGESTION Box 


etworking for Needs 


hough the following was submitted as a news item, and though it an- 
ounces an event scheduled for September, it struck me as worthwhile 


JRD 


| innipeg church communities are offering valuable programmes to help 
people deal with their problems. Unfortunately, those who would benefit 
‘rom these, or who might want to assist with the programmes, may never hear 
About them because they are not members of the congregation offering them. 


Having identified this problem, religious groups have set about to do something 


working for Needs committee. 


| The Rev. Dennis Carruthers, 
minister of Kildonan Presbyterian 
Church and a member of the Net- 
working for Needs board explains that 
*‘a need has been identified for co- 
operation among church groups, and 
for a method of making church groups 
aware of this need.”’ 

_ The Networking for Needs board 
believes that church committees must 
be encouraged to realize that the pro- 
grammes they offer are valuable 
beyond the confines of their own con- 
gregation and that there are ministries 
offered by other groups which would 
be of value to them. To accomplish 
this, an educative event with Roy 
Bonisteel of CBC’s ‘‘Man Alive’’ as 
keynote speaker has been planned for 
September 28, 1985, at the Winnipeg 


Qualifications include: knowledge of Asia, communication and ad- 
ministration skills, ability to work with church structures and commit- 


ment to social justice. 


Starting salary $29,500. Applications should be sent by October 15, 
1985 to CAWG, 11 Madison Avenue, Toronto, Ont., M5R 282. Please 
include complete curriculum vitae and names and addresses of 3 


references. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REQUIRED 


The Canada Asia Working Group, a Canadian Inter-Church Coalition 
on Asian Concerns is seeking an Executive Secretary. Responsibilities 
include: research, representation, publication and administration. 


solve it. Representatives of eight denominations, as well as personnel from 
he Institute of Urban Studies, University of Winnipeg, have formed the Net- 


Convention Centre. 

To make this event a success, 
church support is being sought on four 
levels. Church organizations are be- 
ing asked to present a display outlin- 
ing the programmes which they offer 
and, if possible, to take part in a 
workshop. Organizers hope that con- 
gregations will send representatives to 
the September event to learn what 
other church groups are doing and will 
contribute financially in the form of 
a supportive grant entitling involve- 
ment. Moreover, there is a need for 
help in organizing the event. 

Networking for Needs will be 
operating from an office located in the 
Urban Studies Department at the 
University of Winnipeg. 
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Knox Presbyerian Church, 
Red Deer, Alberta is plann- 
ing a 30th Anniversary Wor- 
ship Service to take place on 
October 6, 1985. Guest 
minister: Dr. W.R. Bell. Lunch, 
refreshments wiil be served 
following the service. Former 
members are cordially invited 
to attend. Contact: Dr. Stuart 
Fleming, c/o Knox Presby- 
tetian., Church, Reds ibect: 
Alberta, T4N 1X2. 


Elmwood Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 
London, Ontario. 


Join us for our 60th Anniver- 
sary Homecoming Weekend, 
Friday, October 18 to Sunday, 
October 20. For information 
write Mr. Alistair F. McGhee, 
Chairman, Anniversary Com- 
mittee, 111 Elmwood Avenue 
East, London, Ontario, N6C 1J4 
or call the church office (519) 
438-3492. 


Willowdale Presbyterian Church 

60th Anniversary 
October 26-27 
Saturday evening dinner and programme. Sun- 
day worship, speaker Dr. John Allison. Dinner 
reservations and further particulars from Rev. 
Merrill Reside, Homecoming Weekend, 38 
Elleslie Avenue, Willowdale, Ontario, M2N 
1X8. 


St. Timothy’s Presbyterian Church, Ajax 
is planning a 25th Anniversary Celebration 
Dinner, October 12, 1985. Friends and former 
members are cordially invited to attend. 
Tickets are available by calling Jim Smith at 
(613) 683-1815. 


St. Columba Presbyterian Church 
25th Anniversary Celebration 


October 5-6, 1985 


Saturday evening dinner and programme. 
Sunday worship and social time. Special 
events during September. Further par- 
ticulars from 25th Anniversary Committee, 
Box 447, Belleville, Ontario, K8N 5A5. 


SELL 
HASTI NOTES 


featuring a view of your church. 
Convenient terms. 


No down payment. 
Good Profit. 


For full information write: 


ALEX WILSON COLDSTREAM LTD. 
P.O. Box 3009, Dryden, Ontario P8N 2Y9 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Living with terrorism 


6 Ts world will simply have to get used to living with terrorism.”’ 
That chilling statement was made recently by a British authority dur- 

ing a discussion of how the world’s various majorities, who wish to have a 
modicum of order in their existence, might deal with those who would intervene 
with terror and force to demand that their own immediate grievances be satisfied. 


‘reratt theit 


strategies 
for the 


h : wT 


There is no need to list here all of 
the recent incidents that come to mind 
when reviewing this subject. We are 
also aware that Canada is not immune 
to the problem. There was the murder 
of a Canadian security guard by 
Armenian terrorists during an attack 
on the Turkish embassy in Ottawa last 
March. A short time afterwards the 
entire Toronto subway system was 
disrupted by what police regarded as 
a serious bomb threat, said to have 
come from an Armenian group. The 
pattern, both in Canada and around 
the world, is now a familiar one. 
Small groups identifying themselves 
with specific causes strike at various 
points of the globe, almost always in- 
volving innocent people in bombings, 
hijackings and hostage taking. 

One of the most frightening sources 
of modern terrorism rests in militant 
Islam. These are the pugnacious 
Shiites who now have administrative 
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international 
Meats 


control of Iran and influence in parts 
of Lebanon and threaten to drag wider 
parts of the Arab world into their 
grasp. It was the more violent 
Hisbollah (Party of God) arm of the 
Shiites that reportedly carried out the 
most gruesome aspects of the recent 
TWA hijacking in the Middle East. 
These terrorists constantly evoke God 
in their communiques and claim to be 
operating in his name. The God refer- 
red to, of course, is Allah. It is of in- 
creasing concern to more moderate 
countries in the Middle East, and 
should raise alarm bells throughout the 
entire world, that militant Shiites use 
the Sura, part of the Moslem scrip- 
tures, to justify their actions. They 
behave as the Japanese kamikaze 
pilots during World War II; glorious- 
ly flying to death, wearing the cloak 
of martyrdom in the cause. 

The late Tor Andre, a western 
scholar and acknowledged authority 
on Islam, described the phenomenon 
of Islam’s doctrine of martyrdom. He 
explained that Moslems believe that at 
death they launch into a dreamless 
sleep until judgement comes. ‘The 
only exception to the fate that must 
overtake all men, even believers, is 
the believing martyr or martyrs who 


have fallen in Allah’s Holy War.’’ 
Many of the groups in the Middle East 
use the umbrella name Islamic 
‘‘Jihad’’ or ‘‘Holy War’’ and can cite 
the Sura to strengthen their resolve: 
‘*And repute not those slain on Allah’s 
path to be dead. Nay, alive with their 
lord are they richly sustained; rejoic- 
ing in what Allah of his bounty hath 
vouchsafed them, filled with joy for 
those who follow after them, but have 
not yet overtaken them.’ 
This kind of excess is not new to’ 
religion. There are those who might | 
use Christ’s words ‘‘I bring you not 
peace but the sword’’ to their own 
ends. Around A.D. 533 Christian | 
authorities had to deny funeral rites | 
and declare as heretics members of a | 
group within the church who | 
sometimes tried to provoke their own | 
death. | 
Adherents to a cause always feel | 
more righteous when they can invoke | 
‘‘God’s word.’’ Hostage taking is an | 
old and well-developed form of in- | 
timidation. It has become | 
sophisticated in today’s global village | 
as highly skilled terrorists craft their 
Strategies for the international media _ 
in the western world. Many experts _ ! 
believe that the TV exposure actually | 
lessens the likelihood of hostages be-_ 
ing killed. ; 
It will be impossible to stamp out | 
terrorism entirely. Certain measures | 
can be implemented at airports but | 
real solutions are elusive because the | 
roots of the problem are so deeply 
embedded in complex political webs. 
We will have to learn to live with to- | 
day’s terrorist. We can try to prevent © 
new ones from emerging tomorrow by 
dealing with the troubles of homeless 
and disenfranchised people | 
everywhere, especially in the Middle | 
East. 
We must also make clear to thel 
Ayatollah Khomeini that we will not | | 
bend to his iron will. | 
o 
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The Committee on Church Growth to 
Double in the Eighties is pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of its new Co- 
ordinator, Dr. H. Timothy Halverson. 
Dr. Halverson brings to this position a 
strong combination of education and ex- 
perience which will build a positive 
ministry among us. 


EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 


Having graduated as a History Major 
from Muskingum College in New Con- 
cord, Ohio, Tim proceeded to earn a 
Master of Divinity degree from Yale 
University Divinity School in New 
Haven, Connecticut. In 1978 he began 
a series of studies at Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
which over the next seven years would 
lead to a Doctorate of Ministry degree 
focussed on the development of a pro- 
gram for church growth within a 


‘My style is to use my 
faith and communication 
gifts to be a spiritual 
resource for those in and 
outside the church. I am 
sensitive to issues of social 
justice, as well as for the 
Presbyterian Church na- 
tionally to stop retreating 


A number of personal qualities such as 
openness, warmth and an eagerness to 
learn about and be part of the ministry 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
serve to further enhance the ministry 
Tim will have among us. In no small 
way will he contribute to our growth, for 


Growing Views 


INTRODUCING 


Presbyterian context. 


PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 

In addition to a three year student 
assistantship in Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut, Tim has served in two unique 
pastoral charges. During the years 
1974-1981, his responsibilities includ- 
ed serving as pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church in Watsontown, Pennsylvania 
followed by four years at Kent 
Presbyterian Church in Kent, Ohio as 
both pastor and head of staff. In these 
contexts his ministry led to significant 
numerical growth, and many other 
facets of congregational life and 
discipleship. Building projects were 
completed in both of these ministries 
during Tim’s tenure. 

Dr. Halverson assumed additional 
Presbytery work, including prison visita- 
tion and chairing a special Women’s 
Task Force. 


in the area of membership 
growth and vitality. My 
constant prayer is not to 
take myself too seriously 
but to continually reaffirm 
that the church is Christ’s 
and that it is by His grace 
that we move forward.’’ 


coming to Canada with Tim will be his 
wife Marty and their five children ages 
four through nine. 


Welcome aboard Tim! We anticipate a 
fruitful and profitable ministry as you 
serve with us. 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ont. 
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by Zander Dunn 


| was both discouraged and encouraged by what I saw 
in Guyana, the land of my birth, which I left 15 years ago. 

When my wife, Nancy, and I arrived there on March 30, 
to begin a two-week visit to help The Guyana Presbyterian 
Church celebrate its Centennial, our first impressions were 
discouraging: a country of crowds and chaos, bureaucratic 
confusion and government corruption. It took four hours for 
us to get through immigration and customs. I was cleared 
into the country easily because I was born there but Nancy 
had her passport confiscated and was given three days to get 
a visa (we had been assured by the Guyana 
High Commission in Toronto that she would 
not need one). The wait in customs was much 
longer, as we jockeyed for position among 
Guyanese shoving themselves and their bag- 
gage around us. When we declared that we 
were carrying a gift of 65,000 multivitamin 
tablets (worth $1,400.00 Canadian) for the 
Guyana Council of Churches, the customs of- 
ficer made it clear that he would not let them 
into the country unless he got a packet of 1,000 tablets for 
himself. We learned later that these pills, unavailable in the 
country, would fetch $1.00 each if sold on the black market, 
so we were able to present $64,000.00 worth of medicine 
to the Guyana Council of Churches. 

Although the sunshine is as warm as ever, the sea breeze 
as cooling as ever, the people as hospitable as ever, the main 
roads even better than ever, the country is sick. Almost 
everything else seems to have deteriorated. Often there was 
no running water and what water we did get had to be boil- 
ed before drinking. Our host had a cloth over his kitchen 
tap to filter out the larger impurities. Electricity is a 


VENEZUELA 
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sometimes thing. One night at the church at Better Hope the 
power went off in the middle of my sermon — a blessing 
for the people perhaps — but it made it difficult for me te 
maintain eye contact with the congregation. There are n¢ 
public telephones in Guyana and what phones there are ofter 
go out of service. The phone in the home where we stayed 
went dead five days before we left and had not been fixed 
by the time of our departure. 

Guyana continues to depend upon sugar, rice and bauxite 
to fuel the economy but production of all three has 
declined. In 1971 Guyana produced 370,000 
tons of sugar; by 1983 it was averaging 
280,000 tons a year. Sugar for Guyanese con- 
sumers is scarce — most of it is for export. 
Rice production peaked in 1977 at 212,000 
tons but currently averages 160-170,000 tons 
a year. Guyana used to be called ‘‘The Rice 
Bowl of the Caribbean’’ but in Tobago, the 
100 closest Caribbean neighbour, the only rice for 
sale was from the United States. The output 
of high-grade calcined bauxite, for which Guyana had a near- 
monopoly on the world market, has fallen by 40 per cent 
in the last decade and customers have turned to more reliable 
suppliers. 

The ‘‘Co-operative Republic of Guyana’’ under Forbes 
Burnham doesn’t seem to be working. Not only has produc- 
tion fallen, but mismanagement and bad planning by the 
government have brought real grief to many. Per capita in- 
come is lower now than it was 15 years ago; wages have 
fallen drastically; unemployment is estimated to be between 
35 and 50 per cent; inflation is pegged at 30 per cent a year; 
the country cannot pay back its loans; the Guyana dollar has 
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President Forbes Burnham’s death was ann¢ 


: Hope. 
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en devalued twice since 1983 and is still falling in value 
though officially one U.S. dollar is worth $4.30 Guyana, 
vas offered $14.00 Guyana for each U.S. dollar I had); 
+ country is virtually bankrupt. 

Forbes Burnham, the President, has kept himself in power 
+20 years by a series of fraudulent elections. To consolidate 
3 position he has made himself President for life and ap- 
oves every major decision. When Burnham nationalized 
many aspects of the economy he did not turn control of 
2 economy over to the working people; he put it all within 
3 party’s power. He had a bill passed which made the 
-ades Union Congress the sole negotiating body for all the 
her unions and made any agreement between the Trades 
nion Congress and any employer binding on all employees 
the private sector. Almost all strikes in the public sector 
ive been declared illegal. 

Burnham, who rides about the country in a big limousine 
hind outriders and bodyguards — sirens blaring — has 
clared his party, The Peoples National Congress, to be 
ore important than the government. His government allow- 
| Jim Jones to set up his death camp in the interior. He 
is also permitted ‘‘Rabbi Washington,’’ who is wanted on 
iminal charges in the U.S., to pose as a religious leader, 
hen really his usefulness is to provide strong-arm boys to 
eak up opposition meetings and generally terrify the 
ypulation. Burnham has control of the newspapers and the 
dio, and while he does not censor the only dissenting news 
leet, The Catholic Standard, he curtails its influence by 
stricting its paper supply. Because so many people either 
ork directly for the government, or are controlled by 
svernment, very few dare publicly to criticize the political 
gime — although they do so at great length in private. 


The delegation from Burns Memorial Church in 
Georgetown with their Centennial banner prior to 
the procession of banners from the site of the first 
mission building to the present church at Better 


Photo credit: Z. Dunn 


Burnham has also beefed up the Guyana Defence Force 
to the point where one in thirty-five of the population belongs 
to a military or paramilitary organization. Guyana has more 
people per capita in the military than any other country in 
South America. Many believe that the military and the police 
are not there to protect the country from invasion from abroad 
but to shield the President from uprisings from within. The 
exaltation of Burnham is symbolized on the arch over a main 
street in Georgetown, the capital city. Guyana’s Coat of Arms 
and Motto ‘‘One People, One Nation, One Destiny’’ has been 
replaced by a large picture of President Burnham, surrounded 
by all the important dates in his life. 

There is little prosperity in Guyana today. Besides prob- 
lems with water, electricity and telephones, public transpor- 
tation is so bad that the average worker spends approximately 
four hours travelling to and from work each day. Domestic 
cooking fuels — gas and kerosene — are in short supply, 
which also means that the people often cannot boil whatever 
water they get. 

To stem the loss of foreign exchange, imports of milk, 
flour, bread, cooking oil, split peas, soaps, drugs and many 
other items are banned. All these things can be purchased 
easily at the market, but at black market prices — so high 
most people cannot afford to get them. A roll of toilet paper 
costs $7.00; cheese is $24.00 a pound; a 2 kgm tin of 
powdered milk is $50.00; an 8 oz. jar of coffee is worth 
$38.00; one small car tire sells for $600.00; a gallon of paint 
costs $280.00 to $340.00. When you realize that the ministers 
of The Guyana Presbyterian Church make between $370.00 
and $470.00 per month, you get an idea of the real cost of 
living. 

There’s no shortage of food in Guyana but the local foods 
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With God in Guyana 
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are in such demand that the price has sky-rocketed and 
most people cannot afford a varied diet. One egg sells 
for 65 cents to $1.00; plantain is 70 cents a pound; one 
coconut costs $1.50 to $2.00; a couple of pounds of 
bananas are worth $5.00; for a three pound chicken you 
pay $45.00. Malnutrition rates have risen considerably: 
doctors are alarmed by the deaths from beri-beri and la- 
ment the lack of drugs and dressings. We were told by 
the Guyana Council of Churches that the multivitamin 
tablets we brought in were the best gift we could have 
given because doctors are seeing many new cases of 
‘white mouth’’ — a disease caused by malnutrition. Liv- 
ing standards have fallen from the third highest in the 
English-speaking Caribbean to almost the lowest: in all 
of the Caribbean only Haiti is poorer. 

In such conditions many Guyanese resort to robbery 
and corruption. We met the mate of a ship which had run 
aground on the coast. He told us that the captain had sold 
the tarpaulins, radio and compass and then disappeared 
with other equipment. Like the Pirates of Penzance, the 
people stripped the ship, and among those who got a share 
in the loot were the police. 


l is in this context that God is working in Guyana 
ie and one of the places he is working is in The 
Guyana Presbyterian Church, which Canadian 
Presbyterians began 100 years ago among the neglected 
East Indian people. While the situation in the country 
discouraged me, the vitality of the church was a great en- 
couragement. In 43 congregations — divided into nine 
parishes — the church, still mainly East Indian, is served 
by 11 ministers, all new since we left in 1970 and two 
of whom are women. Only two of the ministers with 
whom we worked 15 years ago are still active — Moses 
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Harsham and Isaac Hansrajsingh — Catechists then, but | 
ordained and having full parish responsibilities now. They | 
have both celebrated 30 years of service in The Guyana | 
Presbyterian Church. 

In spite of the emigration of over I;000 members in © 
the last 15 years, The Guyana Presbyterian Church has ~ 
grown from 2,000 members then, to about 2,500 members ~ 
today. The ministers display real devotion to the work — 
and many men, women and young people in the parishes ~ 
give good leadership. | 

It is true that we were there during Holy Week, and © 
for a special Centennial celebration, but I was impressed — 
with the full sanctuaries, the lively response and the young ~ 
ministers. The Guyana Presbyterian Church appears bet- ~ 
ter off now than ever before and several of the leaders, — 
both clerical and lay, commented to me that they were ~ 
optimistic about the future. 

Although many Guyanese are desperate to get out of 
the country (indeed, so many have left it is estimated the 
population of the country has actually fallen in the last — 
15 years) I was pleased to hear so many Guyana — 
Presbyterians voice their commitment to the land and their 
love of their country. 

The Guyana Presbyterian Church struggles daily to keep 
going in a land where nothing is easy or cheap. Ministers 
find it difficult and expensive to travel to their congrega- 
tions and many lay people are pressed into conducting ser- 
vices and preaching. The purchase of wood, concrete 
blocks and paint to upgrade the buildings is often impossi- 
ble and so the people must make do with second and third 
best. 

Hymn books, Christian education materials, musical . 
and audio-visual equipment are in short supply. Leader- 
ship training is a never-ending task because so many of — 
the leading members move away each year — often to — 
Canada. But the people who remain respond to the 
preaching of the Gospel, the fellowship offered and the — 
opportunities to serve. From the presbytery meeting which 


At the Guyana Council of 
Churches Centre, the multi- 
vitamin pills were presented to 
the secretary, the Rev. 
Michael McCormack. Amy 
Bisnauth, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Dale Bisnauth, is in the centre. 
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‘expressed a concern to speak on social issues, to the 
Women’s Conference which evidenced constant commit- 
‘ment to the church, to the Youth Rally which displayed 
the enthusiasm and talents of the young people — 
everywhere there were signs of life and growth. 

The highlight of the Centennial celebrations for the 
‘Demerara County came on the evening of April 9, when 
hundreds of representatives of the congregations march- 
ed, behind their banners, about a mile from the site where 
‘the work first began at Better Hope, to the roadside loca- 
tion of the Better Hope Church and the St. Columba Lay 
Training Centre, for a service of praise. A representative 
from the Canadian High Commission was there, as was 
‘the Rev. Oswald Best of The Presbytery of Guyana (the 
former Scots Presbyterian Church, Bishop Randolph 
George of the Anglican Church (the largest denomina- 
tion in Guyana) and the Rev. George Richmond, the 
Chairman of The Guyana Council of Churches. President 
Burnham was not invited. 

Greetings were brought to The Guyana Presbyterian 
Church from our Board of World Mission through its 
Chairman, Mrs. Tam Corbett, and from the WMS (WD) 
via Mrs. Claire Ellis and from the WMS (ED) by 
Charlotte Brown. This was important because the Cana- 
dian Presbyterians wanted to make it clear to The Guyana 
Presbyterian Church that we had not forgotten them and 
will continue to support them as they seek to be the church 
in difficult times. 


ps presence of the Rev. George Richmond of the 
Guyana Council of Churches, and the absence of 
any representative from the government, were significant. 
The Guyana Presbyterian Church, unofficially through the 
work of the Rev. Dr. Dale Bisnauth, who runs the Guyana 
Extension Seminary, and officially through its represen- 
tatives, has played a major role in the Guyana Council 
of Churches, which has emerged as the best critic of Presi- 
dent Burnham. 


God is working through the Guyana Council of Church- 
es, which represents all the mainline churches including 
the Roman Catholic Church, not to overthrow the govern- 
ment, but to call the government to justice and honesty 
and efficiency and to urge the churches within its member- 
ship to give themselves increasingly to the needs of the 
poor. In fact, it was a working paper — which outlined 
the deplorable conditions in Guyana today and called the 
churches to identify with the poor and weak of society 
— which most recently provoked the wrath of the 
government. 

This essay was a comparatively in- 
nocuous document which said what 
the church, at its best, has always 
proclaimed — that we, like Christ, 
must align ourselves with the out- 
casts and the hurting in society. The 
paper declared ‘‘Poverty in our 
times is not a state of life, it is a pro- 

: cess of death, of living less’’ and said 
Pyare espana An option for the poor in this con- 
text is the identification of the churches with those who 
are excluded from an abundant life in their struggles to 
‘Bring down the Mighty from their Thrones,’ to ‘Fill the 
Hungry with Good Things’ and to send the ‘Rich away 
Empty-Handed’.’’ 

Those last few words are quotations from The 
Magnificat, the speech of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
recorded in Luke’s Gospel. 

The government reacted to the paper in panic. It 
published editorials in The Guyana Chronicle charging 
the Guyana Council of Churches with trying to depose 
the government (‘‘Bring down the Mighty from their 
Thrones: and ‘‘Send the Rich away Empty-Handed’’). 
The word of God still hits home! 

Another government writer produced a counter-essay, 
seeking to paint the churches as conservative backers of 
privilege and position, and urged them to stick to religion 
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and keep out of politics. Then, on the day appointed for 
the paper to be discussed, several Peoples National Con- 
gress supporters and Rabbi Washington and his House of 
Israel henchmen filled the hall, blocked the entrance to 
the meeting room, and kept the delegates from entering 
or leaving the building. In spite of calls from the Chair- 
man of the Guyana Council of Churches, from Bishop 
George (in whose building the meeting was to be held) 
and from the Editor of The Catholic Standard, the police 
took hours to arrive, and when they did they failed to pre- 
vent the intruders from returning to disrupt the meeting 
again. 

Then the ‘‘Concerned Christians,’’ leaders of so-called 
churches outside the Guyana Council of Churches, in- 
cluding the House of Israel and the New Jerusalem 
Church, accused the Guyana Council of Churches of call- 
ing for violence, sedition and treason. 

All that from a working paper which hasn’t yet been 
discussed! 

The government and the ruling party showed themselves 
to be threatened when God speaks through the Ecumenical 


Church, and by their reactions they proved that the 


churches are hitting a real nerve. 


These are trying but exciting times in Guyana. Two of 5 | 


our ministers, who know they are shadowed by the 


Guyana Defence Force, have had their phones tapped, © : 


have had their mail opened, and have been pressured to 
curtail their activities, said to me: ‘‘This is our country, 


we can contribute something. We want to be where the | 


action is; the church must be where the need is greatest. | 


This is where we belong.”’ 


Our Guyanese brothers and sisters need our support as | 


they identify God among the people, as they join God with 


the poor, as they work for justice and peace in Guyana ~ 


— where justice and peace seem so far away. 


Mr. Zander Dunn is the minister at Calvin 
Church, North Bay, Ont. His father, the late 
James Dunn, was a missionary in Guyana. 
Zander was born there and also served in 
Guyana as a missionary. 
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— church people, statesmen, com- 
ientators of one sort of discipline or 
nother, made their way to Moscow 
ad pronounced upon what they saw 
i most glowing terms. All the while 
talin was engineering the death of 
iillions, through enforced famine or 
simpler’ means. There were Chris- 
ans in Germany, under Hilter, who 
elcomed the government and its 
‘rong measures to curb inflation and 
slieve the burden of the poor. More 
scently, we Presbyterians in Canada 
id what we could to send aid to Biafra 
ithe Nigerian civil war, fully believ- 
ag that we were not prolonging the 
ghting, death and destruction, but 
yorking to prevent the genocide of 
sllow Christians. The Biafrans lost. 
‘here was no genocide. We prolong- 
d the war. 

We must step lightly through the 
Ainefield that is the political world of 
day, remembering never “‘to put our 
aith in princes’ ... any princes, 
vhatever their promises or politics. In 
ne words of The Who, one of the 
fany groups who donated their talent 
2 the Live-Aid famine relief pro- 
amme for Ethiopia, it is important, 
Iways, ‘‘To get on (our) knees and 
way/We won’t get fooled again!’’ 


Oo 


Erratum: Something happen- 
ed to the text on page 28 of the 
July/August Record in the 
notice of the retirement and 
minutes of appreciation for 
three Mission Superin- 
tendents. The Rev. Calvin 
Doka has been Mission 
Superintendent for the Synod 
of British Columbia. The Rev. 
Malcolm Mark was Mission 
Superintendent for the Synod 
of Northern Ontario. The Rev. 
Malcolm (Mac) McLean was 
identified with the right Synod 
— Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario. The Record regrets the 
mix-up. 


GLEANINGS 


All things counter, original, spare, strange; 
Whatever is fickle, freckled (who knows how?) 
With swift, slow; sweet, sour; adazzle, dim: 
He fathers-forth whose beauty is past change: 
Praise him. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Pied Beauty 


Comedy is the salt of civilization, up for freedom and elasticity, and 
its critical voice. Having, through counters the corrosive power of evil 
Christian charity and Stoic dignity, by refusing to acknowledge its claim 
forbidden cruel laughter (the ancient to dominance over the human spirit. 
Roman, like the Pygmy and the Dobu, Its real enemy is custom drained of 
thought the pain of others to be significance; it is the ability of life to 
hilarious), civilized man evolved a assert its claims no matter what social 
comic spirit concerned with his own forms dictate. 
necessary barbarity, animality, and Guy Davenport 
lapses of breeding... The Geography of the Imagination 

The comic spirit is forgiving, stands (That Faire Field of Enna) 
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The crisis 
in 
Christian Education 


by Charles C. Cochrane 


| te December (1984) edition of The Record 
carried an article from the editor’s desk en- 
titled “How Firm a Foundation?” which merited 
closer attention than it has evidently received. 
For present purposes a single statistic will suf- 
fice: “Between 1963 and 1983 the number of 
students in Church Schools in Presbyterian con- 
gregations across Canada dropped from 
108,626 to 44,852 — a loss of 59%.” In in- 
troducing his subject the editor suggested that 
a similar decline in church membership, or in 
financial support, would probably result in the 
Presbyterian Church asking some searching 
questions and seeking answers to them. Let us 
do as much for the education of our children and 
young people. 

Many readers of The Record will be aware that 
the present writer taught a course of religious in- 
struction in a High School in Montreal for six- 
teen years at the Grade 9 level. This was original- 
ly undertaken at the invitation of the Westmount 
Board of School Commissioners, and later under 
the aegis of the Protestant School Board of 
Greater Montreal when the two Boards merg- 
ed. The comments and observations made below 
are largely drawn from that richly rewarding and 
often exhilarating experience. 

We begin by making the general observation 
that we have not been particularly well served 
by our forefathers in the faith in the matter of 
architecture. It seldom seems to have occurred 
to them to build a school — complete with class- 
rooms, work desks, chalk-boards, maps and 
sound-proofing. (continued on page 22) 
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1 
Do you know what’s 


happening to your 
Sunday School? 


by Linda Cannell 


Sy ISS se a aang GT ace SE Fix years ago, we celebrated its 200th birth- 
day. Now that the excitement has died 
down, the nagging questions remain: How do we 
keep our children and young people interested 
in Sunday School? Why are we having recruit- 
ment problems? If we changed our curriculum 
(again) would teachers find it easier to teach? 
Robert Raikes is considered the “father of the 
modern Sunday School.” Yet, in 1780, his 
‘schools on Sunday were remarkably unlike our 
present Sunday Schools. Raikes wished to 
reform society. He began with the needs of 
children in the slums of England...not to win 
them to Christ, not to teach them the Bible...but 
to teach them to read and write — using the 
Bible as his textbook. They met on Sunday 
because it was the children’s only day off from 
work. They met in private homes because the 
church opposed the movement. Church and 
political leaders tried to suppress Raikes’ ‘schools 
on Sunday’ believing that the lower classes would 
rise up in revolt if they were educated. They had 
reason to be nervous. The American colonies 
had just revolted (1776) and won their in- 
dependence from England. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 was brewing. 

When the Sunday School movement crossed 
the ocean it was embraced by American political 
and business leaders. They used the Sunday 
Schools as a tool to shape the American 
people to the ideals of a new democracy. The 
Sunday School presented biblical values and 
democratic ideals to an emerging nation. The 
church soon adopted (continued on page 23) 


Statue of Robert Raikes 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont.) 
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Christian Education 
continued from page 20 


Instead, we have inherited an assortment of church halls, 
church basements, auditoriums and gymnasiums ap- 
propriate for annual meetings, anniversary dinners, and 
basketball/badminton courts. These are commonly pressed 
into service as school areas by the use of drapes or room- 
dividers which offer little or no privacy, no seclusion and 
no sense of class unity. Under these circumstances the 
element of distraction is unavoidable. For pupils, it is not 
a learning environment; and teachers have constantly to 
strive for the students’ attention. The end result is that 
few — pupils, teachers or parents — take the Christian 
education of the young with the seriousness it deserves. 

The choice of curriculum from among the six now in 
use (as enumerated by the Board of Congregational Life) 
may be less important than what is not being taught. It 
seems that we have ‘learned’ far too much from secular 
education and paid too little attention to the exhortations 
of scripture itself. Modern theories of secular education 
appear largely to have dispensed with the method of learn- 
ing by rote. It is far from clear however, that education 
in the church can afford to do the same thing. In any case, 
the picture so dear to the hearts of modern educators, of 
hordes of disgruntled children slavishly committing reams 
of scripture to memory, is a false and unfaithful caricature 
of reality. It is of decisive importance for our considera- 
tion of this issue to observe the example of Jesus himself, 
whose ready grasp of the scriptures enabled him not only 
to teach his own disciples, but to fend off evil in his joust 
with the devil (Matt. 4:lff; Mark 1:12; Luke 4:1-14). And 
what else could Paul have meant when exhorting the Ephe- 
sians to ‘‘put on the whole armour of God that you may 
be able to stand against the wiles of the devil’ (6:10-17)? 
A working knowledge of the Word of God is our only 
defence. 

All the basic material necessary for the development 
of a ‘theology of Christian Education’ may be found in 
the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy. There, the Israelites 
are urged not only to ‘‘diligently keep the commandments 
of the Lord, and his testimonies and his statutes,’’ but also 
‘you shall diligently teach them to your children’ — with 
frequent repetition and at every opportunity. Of course, 
like the Israelites, we will be teaching the children things 
that they do not understand and for which they will prob- 
ably not see the need. But that is not the point; the point 
is that ‘‘When your son (or daughter) asks you in time 
to come ‘What is the meaning of the testimonies and the 
statutes and the ordinances which the Lord your God has 
commanded you?’ then you shall say to your son (or 
daughter) ‘We were Pharaoh’s slaves in Egypt, and the 
Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand...’ ”’ 
(vv. 20ff). And for what purpose? “*....for your good 
always, that he might preserve us alive, as at this day”’ 
(v. 24). 

In the context of the New Testament and God’s further 
‘‘mighty deeds’’ on behalf of his creature, how are we 
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to understand. and respond to his commandments given 
to Israel? What we are asking here, and what we should _| 
be seeking to achieve in our youth, is a measure of biblical _| 
literacy. On a graduated scale according to age, our | 
children and young people should be introduced to the | 
stories of the men and women who are central to the Bi- | 
ble’s message — Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Esau, Moses, | 
Deborah, Ruth, David, Saul, Solomon et alia — which | 
can probably be accomplished by the courses now in use. | 
(It is remarkable the extent to which the essence of scrip- — 
ture is conveyed to us in the narrative form.) Certain — 
passages of scripture may be committed to memory; e.g. 4 
the Ten Commandments, the 23rd Psalm, and probably © 
Micah 6:8. Students should be encouraged to become 
familiar with the names of the books of the Bible so that, — 
for example, 1 and 2 Chronicles will not be transposed — 
to the New Testament in exchange for | and 2 Corinthians ~ 
in the Old. § 

The church has things to teach that Israel did not have; — 
the life and parables of Jesus, the foundation of the Church © 
(Matt. 16:16), baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Apostles’ ~ 
Creed, and (at the very least) the first question and answer — 
of the Shorter Catechism. During and after such instruc- _ 
tion, questions are virtually inevitable: ‘‘What is the mean- — 
ing of the testimonies (e.g. the biblical record), and the © 
statutes (e.g. Thou shalt not kill) and the ordinances (e.g. — 
the Church)?’’ Then you shall say to your son (or 
daughter) ‘‘We were in bondage to sin, and the Lord © 
delivered us from that bondage with a mighty hand.”’ And | 
for what purpose? ‘*For our good always, that He might ~ 
give us eternal life.’’ 


One of the most persistent and pervasive problems faced 
by the Church School is the difficulty of enlisting teachers. — 
There are many reasons for this, and all of them have a © 
certain validity. Some feel that they are not ‘qualified’ — 
to teach, or have no ‘gift’ for teaching — and they may © 
well be right. But they will never know until they try. — 
Frequently the hours of teaching conflict with the service — 
of public worship, and few are prepared to forego the mor- © 
ning service on a regular basis in order to teach. Again, © 
statistics provided by the General Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Church Growth show that the average per Sunday ~ 
attendance of the pupils is approximately one for every — 
three who are registered. Who wants to teach a ‘class’ — 
with a record of absenteeism of that magnitude? Indeed, — 
it is a gross imposition for a congregation to expect a © 
teacher to be willing and faithful under such 
circumstances. y 

In the experience referred to in paragraph two of this — 
article, the teacher had that most essential of all re- — 
quirements of a successful class — a captive audience, — 
Except for occasions of illness, or a family crisis, the 
students were THERE; and they were in a learning situa- vi 
tion. What the teacher chose to do and teach in the fifty-. 


= a? 


five minutes allotted to him would determine whether or 
not the whole enterprise was worth the time and effort 
expended on it. ‘ 
The crisis in Christian education is not likely to abate _ 
unless and until congregations are prepared to offer some | 


semblance of a ‘captive audience’ of children and young 
~eople in the Church School. Unlike the civil authority 
(which administers public education) the church cannot 
‘compel attendance by law. We can only appeal for it as 
a concomitant of vows once taken. These include: in 
the service of Confirmation, the promise to *‘make diligent 
suse of the means of grace and to be a faithful member 
of the Church of God’’; in the Service of Reception from 
Other Churches ‘‘faithfully to support its (the Church’s) 
work and worship’; and in the service of infant baptism 
‘“‘to teach him (her) the truths and duties of the Christian 
‘Faith; and by prayer, precept and example to bring him 
(her) up in the knowledge of Christ and of His Church. ”’ 
| Some years ago, a Presbyterian missionary, home on 
furlough from a foreign field, was asked about the pro- 
cedure followed when converts to Christian faith applied 
to be received into membership in the church. He replied 
‘that candidates for admission to the church were required 
to serve a year as probationers, during which time both 
parties (the applicants and the congregation) might be 
assured of the firmness of their convictions and the 


Sunday School 
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this ‘successful programme’ as its own. By the 1900s the 
Sunday School was the exclusive property of the church. 
The church saw in the movement an opportunity to spread 
an evangelistic message to the ‘lost.’ Almost immediate- 
ly, the energy of the movement dwindled. The Sunday 
School was considered to be a dying agency. ‘Sunday 
School stuff’ became the description of anything con- 
sidered simple or worthless. These attitudes persist to- 
day — even in the church. It is hard to define why the 
Sunday School balloon popped. Perhaps its leaders lost 
the essence of the original ‘revolutionary’ quality. Perhaps 
the fluid and highly adaptable forms of the early Sunday 
Schools were lost when the denominations encased them 
in the structures we equate with the present Sunday 
School. 

If the church insists on using the Sunday School as its 
primary avenue for teaching perhaps it would help restore 
some of the energy and creativity of the movement if it 
recognized some important trends in 20th century Sun- 
day Schools. 

The focus of the Sunday School appears to be chang- 
ing. The majority of persons enrolled in Sunday School 
in your church are likely to be church members or children 
of church members. There are very few in our Sunday 
Schools who are from the surrounding commun- 
ity. What was once an outreach tool is better understood 
as a nurturing or discipling tool — for Christians. If your 
church is typical, the largest single group of persons in- 
volved in your Sunday School will be adults...the next 
largest group will be preschoolers. At the same time as 
these trends are appearing, an interesting statistic is com- 
ing from the Church Growth research. Bus ministries, 


earnestness of their intent. Churches in the ‘Christian’ 
West are unlikely to find this practice congenial; but we 
would be foolish indeed if we were to learn nothing from 
rit 

If we are to redress the situation to which the editor 
has called our attention, all of us — parents, teachers, 
and the young people themselves — will be involved. But 
the initiative will have to come from Kirk Sessions across 
the church (Book of Forms Sec. Ila). 


O 


Dr. Cochrane is a retired, but very active, 
minister and a non-retired author, living in 
Waterloo, Ont. 


church visitation, Sunday Schools....are among the 
several popular programmes proven minimally effective 
in evangelism. The overwhelming percentage of those 
won to Jesus Christ are won through the witness of fam- 
ily members and friends...outside the church’s structures! 
If the Sunday School is becoming a place where Chris- 
tians and families gather, how could this programme be 
better used to challenge families to live as families — to 
challenge Christians to understand and apply biblical prin- 
ciples in their homes, at work, in their neighbourhoods? 

Now, 200 years after the founding of ‘schools on Sun- 
day,’ we have the opportunity to correct an unfortunate 
holdover from the history of the movememt. Raikes 
dismissed the family as an important factor in the nur- 
ture of the children he dealt with...working in the slums, 
his decision was probably justified. However, for the next 
200 years the Sunday School assumed the role of ‘fam- 
ily’ in teaching biblical principles to the young. Many 
churches were lulled into believing that they were suffi- 
cient in themselves as the teachers of the young. Many 
families were content to allow the church to assume their 
responsibilities as the teachers and nurturers of their 
children. The tragic assumption, for many, was that 
children were learning all they needed to know about the 
Bible and faith if they went to Sunday School. In the 1980s 
this assumption is, at last, being challenged — by families 
and by churches. 

Some churches are discovering the excitement of the 
occasional intergenerational learning experience — where 
children, young people, and adults can come together for 
conversation and learning. Some churches are encourag- 
ing clusters of families to meet together for specified 
periods of time to talk, relate and learn together as fam- 
ily units. Many churches still maintain a Sunday School; 
but they are altering the traditional content of the cur- 
riculum to allow for electives in parenting. Because the 
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largest age group in most Sunday Schools is now adult, 
there are many options possible to churches to help adults 
learn and assume their roles as models and mentors of 
the young; to challenge adults to assume responsibility 
for their spiritual and personal growth. 

Other churches are discovering that Sunday is the worst 
day of the week for ‘Sunday’ School. Some have 
developed a Monday evening school; others, a Tuesday 
morning school (during the summer); others, an after 
school experience for children and youth; others, a noon- 
hour Bible ‘school’ for children from a neighbouring 
school. Some churches have cancelled their poorly attend- 
ed and dispirited Sunday evening services in favour of 
Bible studies in homes (the unchurched will often go to 
a home before they will ever go to a church)....family 
gatherings (including singles)....or specialized workshops 
at the church. The illustrations of churches adapting to 
the needs of today could fill several pages. 

If you are willing to look seriously at the strengths and 
weaknesses of your church’s ministry, you will have to 
deal with some major issues affecting your church’s 
teaching ministry: 

1. the extent to which the Bible is being learned by those 


Advertisement 


E.H. JOHNSON FUND 


Exchange of Visitors 
between 
The Korean Christian Church in Japan 
and 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


The exchange is to enable leaders at the local or 
presbytery level to be the guest of a partner church 
abroad for a period of 2-4 months. Exchange Fellows 
must be over 21 years of age. The Fellowship covers 
major costs, ie: travel, accommodation. 


Applications are invited for the Canadian Fellowship, 
for a visit to Japan during 1986. Applicants should 
list (1) specific interests they wish to pursue in Japan, 
(2) their particular mission or social justice interests 
at this time, (3) the areas of local congregational life 
in which they are actively engaged at the present, 
(4) when in 1986 they wish to visit Japan. 


Please direct inquiries and application before 
October 15, 1985 to the Secretary: Rev. Rodger 
Talbot, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 
Lame 
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who are part of your church. The level of biblical illiteracy — 
is increasing. The ability of persons to apply the principles — 
of the Word is diminishing as their level of 
understanding of scripture declines. Is this happening in | 
your church? i 
2. the strengths and weaknesses of the published cur- — 
riculum. Each publisher has his own particular reason for 
developing a curriculum....each publisher has his own |} 
particular approach to the way curriculum is used with | 
the learner. If you do not understand how and why the ~ 
various materials are published, you may be using the | 
wrong curriculum for your church. Also, the published | 
curriculum can only take the learner to a certain level. 
Assumptions about the type of teacher who uses the 
material, and the need to make a profit, limit the effec- 
tiveness of the published curriculum for Bible learning. 
Given the fact that the average church in Canada spends 
$1,500.00 per year for every 100 persons enrolled in its 
teaching ministry, it is essential for the church to under- 
stand its curriculum. 

3. the most effective ways to develop those who serve 
in the teaching ministries. The Friday-night-all-day- 
Saturday teacher training event at the church is not well 
attended in most situations, nor is it the most effective 
channel to use in equipping volunteers for ministry. 
4. the type of organization that has developed in most 
churches. Nearly every church has fallen into a particular 
pattern of ‘organizational evolution.’ It is a pattern that 
begins well — but usually ends with the resignation of 
a staff member, and widespread discontent among the 
membership. Think carefully about your structures. Are 
they freeing people for ministry? Are they in tune with 
the purpose of your church? Are your programmes in tune 
with one another? 


Do you know what’s happening to your Sunday School? 
O 


Dr. Linda Cannell is director of Church 
Education Resource Services (Winnipeg). 


Are today’s issues 
confusing your 
congregation? 


The Presbyterian Record 
can help you 
solve the puzzle. 


| ateline: Guyana, July 1985 


resb 


_ Yet the celebrations here are joyful 
and positive. A people of resilience 
and high spirit, the Guyanese 
Presbyterians are noted for hospital- 
ity and good humour. Our July 
delegation is the largest — fourteen — 
of three groups from our PCC. Earlier 
Visitors joined celebrations in the 
townships of Berbice and Demerara. 
Our final round of festivities was the 
most strenuous, since it took place in 
the Essequibo River coast and islands. 
Itrust that others of our party will re- 
count some of their experiences — a 
twenty-hour trip across the Essequibo, 
involving stalled and grounded craft 


and an unexpected night on a startled 
island. Or the five services beginning 
at 8:00 a.m. on the ‘‘day of rest.’’ Or 
a congregation patiently awaiting our 
arrival by wagon (pulled by tractor), 
delayed by heavy rainfall for two 
hours. 

To visit such a sister church is to 
reflect on the meaning of mission. 
Guyana is located just east of Cumana 
in Venezuela, where in 1520 Bar- 
tolomé de las Casas established a com- 
munity, shortly wiped out by other 
Spaniards from the Caribbean. Now 
this pioneer missionary theologian had 
advocated peaceful means of conver- 
sion by persuasion and example. Ever 
since, the church has struggled with 
the problem of evangelism, particular- 
ly the thorny question of how pre- 
Christian culture and religion relate to 
the Gospel. Too often we dismiss 
them as harmful or irrelevant. (/tem: 


q 


Joseph C. McLelland 


ission as crucible 


So many Canadian Presbyterians have 
visited this tropical land to share the centennial celebrations of the Guyana 
yterian Church that you should all be aware of this country’s geography, 
climate, troubles and hopes. A century ago missionaries from our church 
>stablished preaching stations along the coast of British Guiana. Theirs is a heroic 
e of dedication and sacrifice. The climate is unfriendly, somewhat kinder now 
<0 visitors who have taken precautionary injections against malaria, yellow fever, 
and other plagues of this rain forest bordering the Amazon River basin. Modern 
oroblems superimposed on the struggle for survival are political and economic, 
and include food shortages, black (‘‘parallel’’) marketing, power blackouts, 
unemployment, ambiguous elections. 


One of my hosts had been baptized by 
a Canadian missionary who gave him 
not only a new first ‘Christian’ name 
but also a new — Scottish! — sur- 
name.) Only now are the Guyanese 
Christians trying to recover their Hin- 
di language and culture. Churches are 
being renamed: instead of Maryville, 
Endeavour or Mackay Memorial, how 
much better Akashwani, Dilasda or 
Muktighar? 

Did Jesus come to make us religious 
or to make us human? The former 
means that all human culture is 
‘*secular’’ or even demonic; it has to 
go. The latter, however, means that 
the Gospel is good news for human 
culture, society, tradition. It sanctifies 
them, restoring them to the role God 
intended in his good creation. Modern 
missions began over a century ago in 
the age of British imperialism and col- 
onialism. The “‘benighted ‘eathen’’ 
were blessed with Western culture 
along with our religion. (/tem: only 
recently have the Guyanese worn 
shirt-jacks as Sunday best, instead of 
the black suits, ties and hats adopted 
from the early missionaries.) We 
knew almost nothing of their religion 
— even their sacred books were not 
translated until this century. So we 
could not assess the nature and worth 
of their own faith or hope or love. We 
simply assumed that the uniqueness of 
Jesus Christ implied the total denial of 
other religions. Now that we know so 
much more about their beliefs, and 
about the cultural influences on Chris- 


tian traditions, must we not re-think 
what mission means? 


It used to be easy to be missionary- 
minded. ‘‘Foreign missions’’ was a 
romantic affair of arduous travel to ex- 
otic lands, where danger and adven- 
ture awaited those hardy and foolhar- 
dy representatives of superior culture. 
We were saving “‘brands plucked 
from the burning.’’ We were advanc- 
ing the Kingdom; ours was to be the 
Christian Century. Perhaps such 
rhetoric fills us with nostalgia still. It 
was certainly a simpler world, when 
the call to mission (starting with Mis- 
sion Band) seemed to form the cutting 
edge of the church. Ah, how different 
things are today! The number of 
Christians in the world is falling 
steadily, despite optimistic projections 
based on South Korean and other 
statistics. (Are we not a minority of 
one in five?) Not that quantity is 
decisive, except for those who count 
Church Growth as the measure of 
faith. But, like Mrs. Moore in A 
Passage to India, many are struck 
dumb by the encounter with other 
faiths. 


So: the hardest of all questions in 
theology has surfaced as the leading 
topic in our age. For this is a time of 
pluralism, of tolerance and peaceful 
coexistence. Usually this is translated 
into relativism — many roads lead to 
the top of Mount Fuji; all religions 
lead to the One beyond all human 
ideas of God. But this is too facile an 
answer; it misses the obvious conflict 
between religions, particularly those 
which view this world as but an ap- 
pearance of the Real, and those which 
see history as decisive for faith. This 
latter ‘family’ of religions (Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam) has been called 
the People of the Book, who ground 
faith on revelation witnessed to in a 
unique verbal form. Our trust in the 
Word of God — indeed in an Incar- 
nate Word — poses a most difficult 
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FRANKLIN TOURS 
LIMITED 


CALIFORNIA 


23° Days —,, Departs 
September 23 — $1474 
Twin. 

26 Days — Departs Oc- 
tober 11 — $1573 Twin. 


EASTERN CANADA 


19, ;Days )=-\) (Departs 
September 14 — Includes 
Newfoundland $1265 
Twin. 


SHORT TOURS 


6 Day Colonial 
Williamsburg Tour — 
Departs October 1 — $399 
Twin. 

5 Day Pennsylvania Dutch 
Tour — Departs October 2 
— $345 Twin. 

5 Day Kentucky/Nashville 
Tour — Departs October 
10, $375 Twin. 

4 Day Scott’s Oquaga Lake 
House Tour — Departs 
September 30 - $295 Twin. 
4 Day Patterson-Kaye 
Lodge Tour — Departs 
September 30 — $295 
Twin. 

4 Day Wheeling Jamboree 
— Departs October 11 — 
$175 Twin. 

4 Day Vermont Colour 
Tour — Departs October 
11 — $235 Twin. 


8 DAY CARIBBEAN 
CRUISE 


Join us for a cruise to a 
private Island, Ocho Rios, 
Grand Cayman & 
Cozumel. Departs January 
tis, —{ Price’ includes: 
Round-trip airfare, Cruise, 
all meals and entertain- 
ment aboard ship (rooms 
are outside cabins, two 
lower beds & private bath) 


CALL NOW — BOOK EARLY 
— LIMITED SEATS!! 


FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
1-613-966-7000 
or 1-800-267-2183 
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From the Moderator 


continued from previous page 


question. Is this One the final and ab- 
solute Form of God for all humanity? 
If so, does this mean an end to all 
other forms of faith? How can we say 
of ‘‘other religions’’ that ‘‘We 
recognize that truth and goodness in 
them are the work of God’s Spirit, the 
author of all truth?’’ These words, 
from our statement Living Faith 9.2.1, 
suggest a more dynamic kind of rela- 
tionship, in which the finality of Jesus 
Christ allows a positive evaluation of 
other forms of faith, a judgement as 
generous and open as that of Jesus 
himself. Indeed, as Karl Barth in- 
sisted, both Testaments are concern- 
ed about unbelief, but they mean the 
unbelief of Israel, of the Church. 

Mission must be freed from the 
merely exotic and romantic. It begins 
within each person who claims to 
believe. Following Isaiah’s lead, Jesus 
reminded his own people: if salvation 
is with the Jews, it means a double 
dose of self-examination, of steward- 
ship. To know God is to grasp a two- 
edged sword. Jesus may be the 
Answer; but we have not got the ques- 
tion quite right. Indeed, so much of 
our theology assumed the wrong ques- 
tions that we have a constant task of 
reflecting anew on what believing 
means. In a Third World country such 
as Guyana, questions are formed by 
a profound alienation and a desperate 
need for survival. The womb of 
theology is quite different from our 
Canadian heritage and culture: less af- 
fluent, more basic. Ours is not to 
judge by our standards so much as to 
listen and learn. Witness to the Gospel 
is a privilege to be earned, not a right 
to be demanded. The very nature of 
mission is in the melting pot today. Or 
better: we Christian witnesses are in 
the crucible of testing. 


age 


A REFORMATION PILGRIMAGE 
Switzerland — Germany — 
Austria 
May 18 - June 9, 1986 

Host: Rev. James Campbell 
See Calvin’s Geneva...Luther’s — 
Wittenberg...Cologne Cathedral...East 
and West Berlin...Munich...Salzberg... — 


Vienna...Cruise the Rhine and — 


Danube...Fully Escorted...For details ~ 
contact: 1 


OAKVILLE TRAVEL SERVICE 
LIMITED. 
336 Church Street, Box 476 
Oakville, Ont. L6J 5A8 
(416) 845-7154 


CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
TOURS TO 
TROPICAL 
TRINIDAD 


Ministers, workers and — 
friends of the Presby- | 
terian Church are invited | 
to see the results of 120 | 
years of Presbyterian mis- ~ 
sionary work, followed } 


by an optional week in 
Tobago. 


Monthly tours conducted — 
by former workers of | 
these areas are jointly 9 
sponsored by : 
Amral’s Travel 
and the Presbyterian | 
Church community of 
Trinidad. 


For details contact: 

Mr. Sam Sinanan 
Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
533C Gladstone Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 3J1 
Collect calls accepted. 
Phone (416) 535-7755. 


Future departure dates: 


Sept: lit Octane: 

Nov. 19, Dec. 10, 

Jan 14/86, Feb. 18, 

Mar. 18, Apr. 15, 
May 20. 


by Geo. A. Johnston, Missions Superintendent, 
The Synods of Alberta & British Columbia. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF NORTH AMERICA is 
the MISSION STUDY THEME FOR 1985/86. 
Our Church has had a long history of ministry 
to Canada’s native people. Today there are 
many pressing questions facing Canada’s first 
people, and these questions are therefore of 
importance to us. This study should be of 
interest and significance to many. This issue of 
Mission Update highlights Native Ministries. 
For information on Mission Study Resources, 
please see the notice on PAGE 7. 


Descendants of people who lived in what 
is now Canada before the arrival of people 
in the last 450 years of people from other 
countries comprise 58% of the population 
of the Northwest Territories and 17% of 
the Yukon’s population. Such aboriginal 
people together with those living south of 
the 60th parallel form the fourth largest 
ancestral group in our nation following 
behind the British, French and Germans 
according to Michael Asch, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of Alberta. 


They are laying claim to certain rights by 
virtue of their ancestors having been here 
first. Those original ancestors came to this 
country before 10,000 B.C. from Asia over 
the land bridge existing then between Asia 
and Alaska. They maintain the Great 
Creator gave them the land to care for it 
and so they had sovereign right to it 
before the Europeans came. Such 
ownership was not extinguished by the 
arrival of outsiders. The descendants 
today feel they are a "colonized" people 
and want to assert their right to land 
ownership and self determination. They 
are seeking a land base on large areas 
which will be recognized as their own plus 
self government with legislative powers 
giving them control over their own affairs. 


THSSION VRAdGE 


A Publication of the Board of World Mission 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
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ABORIGINAL RIGHTS IN THE MON 


Thus they would like a_ province-type 
status with decision making powers in 
areas such as education, culture, trade, 
taxation, etc., plus some powers of the 
federal government. They are. not 
requesting separation from Canada to 
become a separate, autonomous nation but 
they want to control their future destiny 
with legislative powers not subject to veto 
or arbitrary change by other provincial or 
federal jurisdictions. 


The action of the government of the early 
settlers in signing treaties from 1871 to 
1921 with the Indian aboriginals for the 
cession of large tracts of land and setting 
up reserves of land where the native 
people could live, hunt, trap and fish, and 
agreeing to pay them treaty money once a 
year, is regarded today by the aboriginal 
people as acknowledgement that they were 
rightful owners of the land before the 
coming of white settlers. Such treaties left 
large areas of land in British Columbia, 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
where no cession was made and no reserves 
were set up. 


The Indian tribes in the Northwest 
Territories, having banded together in the 
mid-1970s to form the Dene Nation, are 
laying claim to 450,000 square miles 


(cont’d.../pg. 6) 
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NEW MISSION RESOURCES 


Education for Mission has produced two new resources 
which you will find helpful in promoting Mission in your 
congregation. 


Two new full-colour brochures depicting many areas 
of our Church’s ministry in Canada and around the 
world, entitled) PARTNERS IN MISSION and 
TOGETHER IN MISSION. Price $5200 )\forw? 100; 
(Minimum order: 50 copies of either brochure.) 


Sets of 12 bookmarks featuring missionaries of The 


Presbyterian Church in Canada and the work in which 
they are involved. FREE. 


Audio tape of the ARIRANG CHORUS - the women’s 
Chorus of the Korean Christian Church in Japan. 
Recorded during their 1985 tour of Canada. 17 Sacred 
and Folk songs. Price $5.00 


ORDER FROM: EDUCATION FOR MISSION, 
50 WYNFORD DR., DON MILLS, ONT. M3C 1J7 


T heute ain fas So hurry 
and Jt Hp new, attractive 


1986 calendar. 


“THE COVER ALONE ITAS STRIKING DEPTH AND BEAUTY...” “3-5 


For more details and/or order forms contact: L 
Miss Cavole Ha|sey qo Edocation for Mission, 


The Preshusterian, Chureh. ur Camda, 50 Loyntord live, Don Mills Ont. M3e 197 


NEW APPOINTMENT 


Douglas DuCharme & Sandra Ballantyne are a 
husband-and-wife team now working in Lebanon under 
a special short-term appointment by the Board of World 
Mission, seconded to the Middle East Council of 
Churches, through the Canadian Council of Churches. 
They are ‘located “in “Saida, “"wheré ’ Sandraveea 
physiotherapist, works in a rehabilitation centre run by 
the MECC, assisting the victims of the war in Lebanon. 


Doug is the MECC’s Relief Co-ordinator for Saida and 
the South, helping refugees from the fighting with 
food, medical supplies, clothing and mattresses. 


May, seconded to the Middle East Council of 
‘Churches through the Canadian Council of 
‘Churches. 

NICHOL, Miss Mary (Nepal) - returned in June 


COMINGS LEASK, Miss Margaret (India) - 


ZWIERS, Mr. John & Mrs. Betty returned in July after two-month 
(India) - returned to Canada in furlough in Canada. : 
June after a term of volunteer \CALDWELL, Dr. Georgine 
service. (Taiwan) - returned in August 


INGLIS, Rey. Glenn & Mrs. Linda after two-month furlough in 
(Malawi) - returned in July for Canada 

six-month study furlough and re- McLEAN, Rev. Paul & Mrs. Mary 
assignment. Beth (Taiwan) - returning in 
JOHNSON, Mr. Don & Mrs. Jean (Lesotho) - September following three-month 
teturned to Canada in July for health reasons. furlough. & 
MORRISON, Miss Doreen (India) -returning to RANDALL, Miss Joy (Taiwan) - returning in 
vanada in December for two-month furlough September after one-year study furlough and 
gpth limited deputation. extensive deputation in Canada. 

And GOINGS REED, Rev. Joseph (El Salvador) - begins 


DuCHARME, Mr. Douglas & BALLANTYNE, Ms. appointment in September as Area Missionary 


Sandra (Lebanon) eS proceeded to Lebanon in for the Caribbean and Latin America, with 
emphasis on Central America. 


GILLAN, Mr. Stewart - awaiting appointment. 
Note: ELLIS, Rev. Ted & Mrs. Marilyn (Taiwan) 
- did not come on furlough as anticipated (they 


after two-month furlough in Canada. 


do plan to come next summer). 


ADVENTURE IN MISSION TOUR 

JAPAN 
KOREA | 
TAIWAN ~ 
1986. 


; os oe - CONDUCTED BY — a 
MURRAY L. GAR , SECRETARY : RANDY G. RAPHAEL 
EDUCATION FOR MISSION ae : PRESIDENNT 
BOARD OF WORLD MISSION ANCASTER TRAVEL SERVICES LTD. 


* more than the tourist perspective, this tour will provide an in-depth insight into the culture, 
flavor and Church life of these countries 

* you will meet the local missionaries and Church leaders, get to know our overseas “partners” 
* you will visit the places you have often heard of, and see the work your “Mission” dollars 
have supported over the years 


* your tour will be guided by experienced Dy onnee Murray Garvin, for 15 years a 
missionary in Taiwan, and Randy Raphael, an active Presbyterian layman with extensive 
experience in the travel business 


DATE: OCTOBER 13 to NOVEMBER 3, 1986 


COST: $3899. from Toronto. Fares from other cities upon request. 
Optional Extensions Available: Hong Kong and/or Hawaii. 
FOR: Anybody who wants the rich experience of Asia and the lively Churches in these 
countries, and who is willing to share the experience as opportunities arise after returning 


to Canada. 
FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: 


EDUCATION FOR MISSION 
BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 


50 WYNF ORD DRIVE, DON MILLS, ONTARIO M3C 1J7 
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Extra copies available from the Board of World Mission at the following rates: 25 copies of one issue: $1.50, 25 copie of four issues 
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Mission is happening all across Canada. Your support of the Board of World Mission through the 
General Assembly Budget enables it to happen. Grants totalling over $1,750,000. are administered by the 


«GSa8 


Canada Operations Committee of the B.W.M. to the Synods and Presbyteries. The above map indicates 4 


the amounts allocated to each Synod, and the types of ministry for which they are used (in thousands of 
dollars). Please refer to the key on the right for explanation. 


It will be noted that almost half of the total grants, approximately $843,000. goes to Church Extension : 


in establishing new Churches in growing communities across Canada. Other significant amounts are 
allocated to Native Ministries, $170,000., and Francophone Ministries, $]02,000. These three have been 
designated as priorities by the Board of World Mission. 


In addition to these Synod Grants, the B.W.M. also spends the following amounts in Canada: 
Conferences $3,000., Campus Ministries $6,636., Administration: Staff $138,635., Operational $89,85/., 
Superintendents of Mission $281,600., Director of Korean Ministries $39,942. The total budget for 
Mission in Canada in 1985 therefore totals $2,310,649.00. Mission is happening - and you make it 
happen! 
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Yes / Your contribution to the 
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(724,185 square kilometers) of territory as 
their land base. No reserves were 
established in the Northwest Territories 
until 1974 when the Hay River Reserve of 
fifty-two square miles was established at 
the request of the native people who 
feared for their traditional place, due to 
the growth of the town of Hay River. 
Now, in 1985, the Liard Valley Band has 
requested the establishment of a reserve 
because with the new Liard highway the 
native people fear the encroachment of 
southerners buying property along it. In 
former treaties the government promised 
one square mile per family. 


This is the outer edge of a considerable 
problem in negotiations, namely, "do your 


own thing". The Dene want the federal 
government to acknowledge their 
traditional 450,000 square miles. of 


hunting, fishing and trapping land as their 
land base. Some feel the establishment 
now of reserves for a few of their people 
in the Northwest Territories will scuttle 
this goal. But others think not, relying on 
a government telex to native people a few 
years ago which stated, "having reserves 
will not affect land claims". This year the 
Metis have come out on their own asking 
for a land base in order to be treated 
fairly like the others. In the western 
Arctic the Inuit, going their own way 
through the Committee on _ Original 
Peoples’ Entitlement (COPE) already have 
settled with the federal government on a 
land base and a sizeable cash payment. As 
a result the Dene have agreed that their 
people living in and around Inuvik can co- 
operate with COPE to realize some of the 
benefits. For ten years the aboriginal 
people in the Northwest Territories have 
struggled and failed to present a unified 
approach to land claims which the federal 
government requested. Progress has been 
-very limited. 


In the Yukon Territory over a year ago 
native chiefs approved an agreement in 
principle which would give the 5,500 
Yukon natives $540,000,000. over twenty 
years plus 12,428 square miles (20,000 
square kilometers) of land. As the year 
wore on they had second thoughts and by 
October were calling for major changes 
especially in the area of extinguishment of 
rights. The Honorable David Crombie, 
Minister of Indian Affairs, sought 
ratification of the agreement in principle 
by December 31, 1984. He required 
approval of ten out of twelve Yukon 
bands. This was not forthcoming and the 
matter is unresolved at the time of this 


writing. 

Although the Constitution Act, 1982, 
recognizes and affirms the existing 
aboriginal and treaty rights there is 
confusion as to what these really are. 
Land claims eventually will be settled but 
of real concern is whether the aboriginal 
people have special rights to self 
government. Some people view such self 
government in terms of present, limited 
municipal powers but this is much less 
than the native people are requesting. The 
First Ministers’ Conference on Aboriginal 
Rights held earlier this year, at which the 
aboriginal people were represented, ended 
in an impasse on ‘the matter of self 
government for native people, when some 
provincial premiers would not agree to the 
full extent proposed. Northern natives’ 
reaction as stated in an éditorial was that 
Bill Bennett and Peter Lougheed "need a 
few kicks in the pants" to overcome their 
narrow thinking and move away from the 
old stereotypes of governing native people. 
However, their caution may be wise. 


Asch points out a key difficulty in the 
aboriginal approach. (1) There are five 
national groups representing them, viz. the 
Assembly of First Nations (AFN) 
representing status Indians; the Coalition 
of First Nations (CFN) a second national 
Indian organization; the Native Council of 
Canada (NCC) representing non-status and 
Metis people; the Metis National Council 
(MNC) representing the Metis; and the 
Inuit Committee on National Issues (ICNI) 
representing the Inuit. Which group truly 
represents the desires of the aboriginal 
people? It is very difficult to know. As 
with the land claims there is no unified 
approach. 


Added to this confusion is the prospect in 
the wings of dividing the Northwest 
Territories into two areas along a north- 
south line, each with its own government. 
The eastern area will be 
Nunavut with equal type rights for all 
people. The western area will be 
Denendeh, including Inuit from. the 
western Arctic, and 
entrenchment of special rights for the 
aboriginal people. 


While our Constitution now acknowledges 
aboriginal rights it may take many years 
and many conferences to determine just 
what those rights are and establish them 
within the Canadian nation. 

Footnete: (1) Asch, Michael, HOME AND 
NATIVE LAND, Methuen 1984 pp 26, 27. 
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seeking the’ 


by Giollo Kelly 
Secretary, Canada Operations 


a Presbyterian Church in Canada has been engaged in ministry with Canada’s Native 
peoples since 1862 when the Rev. James Nesbit was sent to minister in the Keldonan area of 
Manitoba. Four years later he moved westward with a small party, finally locating on the 
‘banks of the North Saskatchewan River where they founded what is now the City of Prince 
‘Albert. 

In addition to evangelical outreach, a programme of education was soon instituted for the 
children. This led to the establishment of residential schools, providing training, not only in 
jthe three R’s, but also in homemaking for the girls and farming for the boys. 


In early 1969 all Residential Schools, many of which by now had become residences for 
Native children attending the regular schools, were taken over by the Federal Government, 
The Church’s ministry continued on the reserves and in the cities where large numbers of 
‘Native people had begun to move. 


An recent years our Church has carried on a ministry with Native peoples on eleven reserves 
‘Stretching from Northwestern Ontario through Southern Manitoba to Central Saskatchewan, 
as well as at the Kenora Fellowship Centre, Anishinabe Fellowship in Winnipeg and in the 
‘City of Saskatoon. A concerted effort is being made to train Native persons for Christian 
leadership within their communities. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF NORTH AMERICA 
Mission Study Resources 


ADULT Packet includes a reading book STORIES OF SURVIVAL - SHARING 
conversations with Native North Americans, a guide to the theme HEAR 

JHE CREATOR’S SONG, and supplemental suggestions for using the THE 

_ matcrials. ($12.00). JOU RNEY 


YOUTH “WHEN NATIVE PEOPLE SPEAK - HOW WILL WE 

_ RESPOND?" - packet includes THE BOOK Stories of Survival, a guide to 

the theme HEAR THE CREATOR’S SONG, plus additional resources, 
activities and Offering Project Information. ($12.00) 


CHILDREN. Packet (for children of all ages) contains CRICKETS 

AND CORN - Five Stories about North American Children, LEADER’S 
GUIDE TO CRICKETS AND CORN with detailed ideas and activities, plus 
supplemental resources and Offering Project Information. ($12.00) 


A 100 frame, 22 minute colour filmstrip 
depicting the struggles of the spiritual 
journey of Native People. 


An excellent resource for the 1985-86 
Mission Study on Native Peoples. 


Price: $11.00 (includes postage & 


Filmstrip: AN INDIAN JESUS for use with children of all ages. 42 handling) 
_ frames with reading script; and guide. ($10.95) / ORDER FROM: 
Z EDUCATION FOR MISSION 
ORDER FROM: WMS BOOKROOM, 
50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 137 _ THE sec g cate CHURCH IN 
(please add $ .50 each item for 
A 50 Wynford Dr,, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 
postage . packaging) 17 
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REV. FLORENCE & 


REV.WILLIAM PALMER 


The | Rev: Florence and Rev. William 
Palmer are oa husband and wife. team 
serving ‘in Native Ministries. Although 
they both minister to Native Canadians, 


each has a different focus. Florence took 


up her Ordained Missionary appointment — 


in August, 1979 as Director of the Kenora 
Fellowship Centre in Kenora, Ontario. At 
the same time, her husband accepted an 
appointment under the Board of World 
Mission as Missionary to the Native People 
on the Shoal Lake Reserve, located 25 
miles west of Kenora. 


After* graduating from. Knox College in 
Toronto, in 1946, Bill~ served in 
congregations in Southern Ontario 
including Hamilton, St. Catherines, 
Burlington, Kirkwall, and Ottawa. While 
he was ministering’ in Ottawa, Florence 
decided to continue her education and 
attended the University of Ottawa. She 
then enrolled in the School of Theology of 
McGill University, Montreal, and was 
graduated with a B.Th. degree in 1979, at 
the same time receiving. the pis of 
Presbyterian Cole Ben 


Bill was braduntéé igen Whe versity of 
Toronto with.a.B.A, in 1943 and an M.A. 
in 1946. He has other training in 
Electronics and Radar in R.C.A.F. teacher 
training at Toronto Normal School, and a 
Permanent High School Certificate from 
Ontario College of Education in Toronto. 


The motifs on pages 7 & 8 are by the 
Canadian artist Kakekayash, and are 
submitted by Florence Palmer. 


NATIVE 
MINISTRI ES _ 


Both of the Palmers have ministry in their 
backgrounds. Florence’s great-grandfather 
and five of her great uncles were all 
Methodist ministers, while Bill’s father was 
a minister. 


The Kenora Fellowship Centre has 
provided programming to meet the 
spiritual, physical and social needs of the 
Native People living in Kenora and its 
vicinity. Meanwhile, the work at Shoal 
Lake Reserve carries on _ outreach 
programmes within the wider communities 
through concern, visitation and 
counselling. In the words of Anumia 
Aykway (The Pray lady) as the natives 
call Florence, 


"Mission among and with native people is 
changing and has to change. We need to 


realize and respond to the needs of each 
community.” 


! YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


How does the church help? 


| Does the Presbyterian Church 
support half-way houses for abus- 
ed children and mothers as well as 
counselling services, such as to 
young offenders? 


A great many individuals within our 
‘denomination are actively involved in 
the various helping professions and 
ithe kind of support groups you iden- 
tify, but I do not know of many institu- 
tions that are — specifically 
Presbyterian. A number of our 
ministers serve as chaplains to correc- 
tional institutions and many of our 
lergy who are skilled in these mat- 
ters carry a heavy counselling load for 
a large number of people in trouble. 
Some congregations form support 
groups to deal with grief, or the pro- 
cess of marriage-breakdown, or any 
number of special problems people 
encounter as they journey through life. 
In the years that I have been a minister 
I have been aware of a number of 
helping agencies the church has helped 
found, such as local ‘*Crisis-Lines,”’ 
the Hospice Movement and, more 
recently, Food Banks. 

Your question raises another one. 
What is the place of the church when 
there are so many specialized needs? 
Most of us are acutely aware of the 
fact that there are groups that focus in 
on problems related to drugs and 
alcohol, marriage and divorce, on 
mental illness, unemployment, 
spouse-abuse, child-abuse, young of- 
fenders, etc. The list is almost endless. 
Yet most of these organizations are 
secular and go on outside the walls of 
the institutional church. Are we fail- 
ing in our ministry to deal with these 
‘many and varied aches and pains for 
individuals and for society? Or are we 
the much-needed ‘generalists’ in a 
world in which specialization is king? 
Maybe so. The unique task of the 
‘Church, in all its branches, is to pro- 
claim the Good News of Jesus. No one 
else can do it. No one else will. It is 
the most relevant and life-changing 


power in the world because it is 
**God’s power unto salvation’ (Rom. 
1:16). 

Sometimes we get irritated by the 
fact that we are not ‘‘doing more’’ and 
that the world out there is apparently 
so much more relevant to the needs of 
society. Yet we must not forget that 
‘‘world out there’’ has many Chris- 
tians within it who are manifesting the 
grace of God and his power in the 
‘secular’ helping groups and profes- 
sions and theirs is a ‘‘sacred’’ 
ministry. 


Was Barabbas a freedom fighter? 

We do not know all that much about 
Barabbas but it would appear from the 
language used in scripture that he was 
a bandit who had taken part in a 
rebellion against Roman rule. (John 
18:40). In the Gospel of Mark the 
language used would indicate that 
Barabbas had been arrested for an act 
of homicidal political terrorism (Mark 
15:7). It is quite possible that the in- 
cident in which he had been involved 
had made him well-known to the com- 
munity. Matthew’s Gospel states that 
he was ‘‘a notorious’’ prisoner (Matt. 
27:16) and it is possible therefore that 
he was infamous to the Romans but 
a hero to the Jewish community. No 
doubt many of his contemporaries 
would have regarded Barabbas as a 
‘*freedom fighter.’’ 

In some ancient manuscripts he is 
called ‘‘Jesus Barabbas’’ which, if 
true, makes the choice which Pontius 
Pilate placed before ihe people ail the 
more pungent — ‘‘Jesus Barabbas or 
Jesus Christ?’’ Most scholars, 
however, concede that this tradition of 
Barabbas’ name is uncertain. 


What are adherents and what is 
their place in The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada? Do they have 
the right to have their children 
baptized? 

Adherents are defined as those who 


are not legally members of a con- 
gregation. Some hold their member- 
ship in another denomination or the 
church of their birth and have never 
transferred their membership. Some 
have never become communicants of 
any church. They nevertheless are 
believers in Christ and attend worship 
regularly and contribute financially to 
the work of the Kingdom. This is a 
quite narrow definition of the term 
‘“‘adherent.’” Some would include 
everyone who happens to have some 
sort of relationship, no matter how 
tenuous, to the congregation. 

Active, contributing, adherents 
have the right to vote in congrega- 
tional meetings on issues dealing with 
the expenditure of monies. They may 
not vote in the election of elders or 
participate in the calling of a minister. 
They may, however, sign the call on 
a separate list to indicate they concur 
with the decision of the congregation 
in the calling of a particular minister. 
Unless they have professed their faith 
in Christ and are members in good 
standing of some other Christian 
denomination they do not have the 
right to demand the baptism of their 
children. 

Most congregations have a large 
number of adherents who contribute 
significantly to the work and witness 
of the church. We are glad to have 
them. They are often more active and 
supportive than some official 
members. This is why many of them 
eventually do become members of the 
congregation. They come to see that 
this is a commitment that is right and 
proper. As one of them said to me, “I 
want to become a member of the 
Church. It’s about time I stop living 
common law.”’ 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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Cocoon 


Directed by Ron Howard; story by David 
Saperstein; a Fox-Zanuck/Brown Produc- 
tion; a Twentieth Century Fox Release. 


By the time this review comes out, 
chances are that Cocoon will still be 
playing across the country, and those 
of you who haven’t seen it might want 
to. It is directed by Ron Howard, the 
same man who created Splash, last 
summer’s big moneymaker. Howard 
is a former television star who ap- 
peared in Andy of Mayberry and star- 
red in Happy Days. Cocoon is also ex- 
pected to be a hit, one of a new breed 
of ‘family movies.’ 

You may not recognize it as a fami- 
ly film at first. Yes, there is a brief 
flash of nudity and there is bad 
language. And ‘family’ probably 
means ones in which the kids are old 
enough not to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions(‘‘What’s she doing now, Dad- 
dy?’’) But if you look beyond the 
vulgarities, Ron Howard, along with 
his colleagues, is promoting the same 
homey western values he did on TV. 
In the course of the film an old per- 
son helps a young one conquer fear; 
friendship wins out over pride; hope 
springs eternal; there are even vaguely 
theological undertones about eternal 
life. 

Cocoon is not without flaws. It’s 
slow-moving, not terribly original, 
and several of the characters are poor- 
ly developed. But although it’s clear- 
ly aimed at commercial success, in a 
few ways the film is courageous. It 
has the daring to choose as its main 
characters not randy teenagers, 
glamourous spies or bloodthirsty Viet- 
nam vets, but four elderly couples suf- 
fering the difficulties of old age (and 
played by some wonderful actors, in- 
cluding Canada’s Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy.) Cocoon also admits 
that elderly people are still interested 
in sex and romance, have distinctive 
and interesting personalities and, like 
most of us, just want to enjoy life. 

The film also shows us how much 
society tries to forget that old people 
are real people. Watched over by 
smug young attendants at their Florida 
nursing home, frustrated by their 
growing infirmities, the main 
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Steve Guttenberg (left) plays a young skipper named Jack who rents his boat to visitors 
from a distant galaxy played by Tahnee Welch and Tyrone Power, Jr. 


| 


Photo credit: Mary Ellen Mark 


characters resort to a gentle but con- 
stant subversiveness. ‘‘W’e could ask 
permission,’’ says one man before 
breaking into a private swimming 
pool. ‘‘It wouldn’t be any fun if we 
had permission,’’ replies another. The 
swimming pool turns out to be a 
magical fountain of youth and their 
returning vitality gives them the 
chance to show the world that all their 
dreams are still intact. Some of the 
most delightful scenes in the film hap- 
pen in the nursing home, as the old 
people rebel against the restraints im- 
posed by their age and by society. 
Cocoon also has the courage to be 
ambivalent about whether the quest 
for eternal youth is really a worthy 
goal, and to point out that the concept 
of eternal life can be as frightening as 


it is tantalizing. Joe Finley, the 


character played by Hume Cronyn, 
uses the gift of his remission and 
recovered vigour to have a fling, 
reviving the lingering bitterness in his 
marriage. While most of the elderly 
people greedily suck in every chance 
for renewed life, regardless of harm 
to others, one character contends that 
it’s unnatural. ‘‘Nature gave us our 
cards and we played ’em. Now sud- 


denly at the end of the game you want 
to reshuffle the deck.’’ Nobody ever 
says he’s wrong, though our sym- 
pathies are clearly meant to be with 
those who choose to pursue a second | 
youth. 
Not to give too much away, in the | 
end most of the characters do get a 
chance to renew their life permanent- 
ly. But what looked like a joyful op- 
portunity at first, turns out to be a 
painful choice. ‘“‘There are some 
things they won’t have,’’ says Ben 
Luckett, as he tries to explain where 
he’s going to his grandson and why 
they’ll never see each other again. 
‘They don’t have grandsons and they 
won’t have hot dogs and they won’t 
have baseball games.’’ In what is 
mainly a fantasy movie, it’s a very 
grownup moment for all of us. The 
place we’re eventually heading will be 
wonderful, though it sure won’t be 
like home. 
Diane Forrest 
Ms. Forrest is a free-lance movie reviewer. 


Cocoon is rated PG (Parental Guidance). Strong 
language may offend some viewers. 


O 


3.S. Lewis — Letters to Children 
idited by Lyle W. Dorsett and Marjorie 
samp Mead | (Collier-MacMillan 1985) 
14.50 

_ It is now possible fully to under- 
tand the author of The Chronicles of 
Narnia. By reading this book one can 
come aware of C.S. Lewis’ true 
character, through his Letters to 
Children and the background informa- 
tion on his life. 

C.S. Lewis understood what it was 


like to be a child by remembering his 
own childhood. He once described a 
child in this way, ‘“‘The child as a 
reader is neither to be patronised nor 
idolised: we talk to him as man to 
man....’’ He also recalls a dinner 
spent in in a hotel dining-room where he 
once said, rather too loudly, *‘I loathe 
prunes.”’ “‘So do I’ came an unex- 
pected six-year-old voice from another 


table. 
Although Lewis married Joy David- 


man and thus had two stepsons, David 
and Douglas, his understanding for 


children came from within himself. 
Clive Staples Lewis began reading 


at an early age and started writing a 
diary at the age of eight, so he could 
clearly relate to the vivid imagination 
that only a child can hold. 

Many children wrote to him with 
questions, stories, poems, and pic- 
tures. So many that his brother War- 
ren (three years older) helped to rep- 
ly to some. Lewis tried to help 
children to understand his books if 
they were confused on a point and he 
answered questions about the 
characters in his stories. One of the 
most popular questions put to Lewis 
was ‘‘Will there be any more books 
about Narnia?’’ to which the answer 


had to be ‘‘No.”’ 
One point that C.S. Lewis was very 


pleased about was the understanding 
of the messages in The Chronicles of 
Narnia. As he wrote to a young girl, 
“I’m so thankful that you realised the 
‘hidden story’ in the Narnian books. 
It is odd, children nearly always do, 
grown-ups hardly ever.’’ 

I was particularly impressed with 
the sharpness of a nine-year-old boy 
named Laurence. He was worried 
because he thought that he now loved 
aa more than Jesus. Lewis replied 
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to him by saying that he couldn’t real- 
ly love Aslan more than Jesus, ‘‘For 
the things he loves Aslan for doing or 
saying are simply the things Jesus 
really did and said.’ 

A class of fifth graders once wrote 
and asked Lewis how to get to Aslan’s 
country. He told them ‘‘The only way 
for us to get to Aslan’s country is 
through death, as far as I know: 
perhaps some very good people get 
just a tiny glimpse before then.’’ 

Although it may seem so, Lewis 
tells a girl named Patricia, **...I’m not 
exactly ‘representing’ the real (Chris- 
tian) story in symbols. I’m more say- 
ing ‘Suppose there were a world like 
Narnia and it needed rescuing and the 
Son of God...went to redeem it as He 
came to redeem ours, what might it, 
in that world, all have been like?’ ”’ 

For all those who have read C.S. 
Lewis’ books, this collection of letters 
is an excellent conclusion, and 
although the book is dedicated to 
children I strongly suggest that adults 
read it too, because sometimes adults 
have the same questions as a child. 

Elizabeth Greene 


The reviewer is a grade ten student in Toron- 
to, Ont. 


A devotional classic 


Letters of Samuel Rutherford 
Selected by Andrew A. Bonar. The Ban- 
ner of Truth Trust, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
768 pages. £7.95. 

Samuel Rutherford was a 17th cen- 
tury Presbyterian minister, theologian 
and controversialist, one of the Scot- 
tish commissioners to the Westminster 
Assembly, and probably the principal 
author of the Shorter Catechism. He 
was also an indefatigable correspon- 
dent. This volume contains 365 of his 
letters, originally addressed to various 
individuals and churches in Britain. 

Edited by the saintly Andrew Bonar 
and first published in 1891, this 
volume has long been out of print, 
perhaps only to be found on the library 
shelves of a few privileged manses. 
There had been many previous edi- 
tions but this is the definitive one. It 
contains a biographical sketch of the 
author; arranges the letters in 
chronological order from 1627 to 


1661 (the year of Rutherford’s death); 
and identifies each of the persons to 
whom the letters are addressed, often 
providing biographical and historical 
information concerning them. It also 
provides a summary of contents at the 
beginning of each letter, footnotes, in- 
dices, a glossary (necessary unless 
you already know the meaning of such 
words as ‘‘jouk,’’ ‘‘lippen’’ or 
“‘windlestraw’’), and an appendix 
which contains, among other things, 
the complete text of Anne Ross 
Cousin’s poem based on Rutherford’s 
writings and known to some as the 
hymn ‘‘The Sands of Time are 
Sinking.”’ 

These are no ordinary letters. 
Spurgeon once said that there is 
‘‘something mysterious, awe-creating 
and superhuman’”’ about them. It is not 
that there is any new doctrine here. It 
is standard Puritan teaching. It is 
rather Rutherford’s inimitable style 
that makes these letters unique. 
Abounding in biblical quotations and 
allusions, and replete with striking 
metaphors and quaint expressions, 
they often read more like poetry than 
prose. In terms of content, they deal 
frequently with conditions in church 
and nation, and are particularly full of 
counsel concerning personal faith, ex- 
perience and conduct. Not surprising- 
ly, since the letters date from the days 
of the Covenanters (and most were 
written while he was ‘banished’ from 
his parish to Aberdeen) many of them 
discuss the importance of faithfulness 
in the face of persecution. 

Rutherford is known as one of the 
most gifted preachers of ‘“‘the 
loveliness of Christ.’’ Certainly his 
warm evangelical heart is reflected in 
the letters. They proclaim the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and 
Rutherford’s love for Christ is evident 
on every page. They also reflect his 
deep affection for his friends and 
parishioners. Here are a few examples 
of his writing. ‘‘There is none like 
Him; I would not exchange one smile 
of His lovely face with 
kingdoms....Be not afraid, therefore, 
when ye come even to the black and 
swelling river of death, to put in your 
foot and wade after Him....The Son 
of God, His death and resurrection, 
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are stepping-stones and a stay to you; 
set down your feet by faith upon these 
stones, and go through as on dry 
land....I see grace groweth best in 
winter.... Whether God come to His 
children with a rod or a crown, if He 
comes Himself with it, it is well.”’ 

Those who think Calvinistic or- 
thodoxy some kind of icy legalism 
should read this book to learn how it 
can, in fact, nourish vital communion 
with God and love for people. 

Letters of Samuel Rutherford is a 
devotional classic. The letters have a 
spiritual quality that has appealed to 
Christian readers ever since they ap- 
peared in print. 

The publishers have done their 
usual magnificent job in giving us this 
reprint. It is beautifully bound and 
comes with an attractive dust-jacket on 
the cover of which is a portrait of 
Rutherford. It would make a very fine 
gift book. 

John P. Vaudry 


Mr. Vaudry is minister at the three-point charge 
of Knox, New Glasgow; St. John’s, Rodney and 
Knox, Kintyre, Ont. 


‘No religion for 
gentlemen”’ 


Strange Gifts? 
charismatic renewal 
Edited by David Martin and Peter Mullen. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1984. 239 pages. 
Available from Presbyterian Publications. 
$14.95 (paper) 

Despite its sub-title, this anthology 
is more like a critique of the 
charismatic movement in its British 
manifestations. The editors, a London 
School of Economics professor of 
sociology and a _ widely-published 
Yorkshire vicar, present essays by 
fourteen contributors besides 
themselves, all but three of whom are 
British clergymen with, in several 
cases, extensive Overseas connections. 

Each essayist assumes in his readers 
some prior acquaintance with what 
goes on in charismatic circles, and 
focuses on a different newsworthy at- 
tribute of the movement — glossolalia 
(speaking in tongues), healing, exor- 
cism, possible contributions to Chris- 


a guide to 


tians’ understanding of how the Holy | | 
Spirit works. Especially intriguing are }jj 
assessments of the movement’s poten- jj 
tial for evangelizing Third World } \ 
countries whose people retain, even |} 
two generations after conversion, | 
awareness of being compassed about | 
by a great cloud of — well, invisible | 
entities of indubitable reality and | 
power. A specialist in Orthodoxy 
wonders whether charismatics do | 
more than see through a glass darkly 
truths which the Eastern Church has © 
long expounded in much more | 
restrained fashion. 

But in their various ways all these! 
Englishmen make a point which, | 
however applicable hereabouts, Cana- 
dians might be reluctant to admit. In | 
many ways, the charismatics resem- |} 
ble the Pentecostals who flourished — 
early in this century, and appealed |) 
chiefly to the poor. People who are | 
disadvantaged anyway may par- | 
donably display intense emotion and || 
‘‘enthusiasm,’’ since their energies 
are thus deflected away from rocking || 
the social boat; but hitherto respec- | 
table middle-class churchgoers cannot 
similarly cast decorum to the winds 
without alarming their associates, who 
avoid such behaviour as a means of 
maintaining distance between 
themselves and those whom they see 
as fit for nothing better. Though most 
of the contributors try diligently to 
connect demonstrable improvements 
in individuals’ and congregations’ 
lives with charismatic activity, they 
seem unable to help feeling as Charles 
II did about Calvinism: ‘‘Say what 
you will, it is no religion for 
gentlemen.”’ 

Or, as an Orthodox bishop in the 
U.S. put it, ““When you open the win- 
dow to let in the fresh air, you also 
invite bad smells.’’ 

Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 
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Bewitched, bothered 
or bewildered? 


The Record would like 
to hear from you. 


@ 
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[t would be easy, too, to list the 
oarallels that exist between the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ and the doctrines of 
Karl Marx; but I won't. 

In North America and a few other 
places, Christianity and capitalism 
seem to co-exist happily, despite 
waves of apathy and social change. In 
fact, if what one reads is to be believ- 
ed, it appears to be the churches which 
follow the political ‘right wing’ which 
are most happy and can draw strength 
from the co-existence. 

Had I but some of Solomon’s 
wisdom I could, perhaps, have found 
a solution to my dilemma; but alas, 
no! I know that the Gospel transcends 
the politics of the merely human but, 
if it is to be lived, the Gospel creates 
situations for us which, by default, 
become political. So I still ask the 
question: Does the Christian Gospel 
lean towards the political ‘left’ or 
‘right’ or, alternatively, are we allow- 
ed to bend and shape it to suit 
ourselves? 

Robert C. Campbell, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Disappointed with 
Placek 


I was delighted to see the printing 
of honest impressions from Mr. 
Davis’ visit to Nicaragua in the March 
issue. It’s refreshing to get a small 
glimpse of the other side of the issue 
when we are bombarded by a biased 
American media that presents the 
Reagan Administration’s position 
almost exclusively. Mr. Placek (June 
‘‘Pungent & Pertinent’’) seems to be 
a victim of this. 

He tells us that the contra- 
revolutionaries are fighting for 
democracy, freedom of speech, 
religion, and association, among 
others. As for democracy, it was on- 
ly last year when all nations were in- 
vited to send delegates to observe free- 
ly, without any restraints, the 
Nicaraguan elections. Many accepted 
this invitation, including England, and 
the delegate returned concluding that 
the elections were entirely fair, 
democratic, and free from tampering. 

‘It is interesting, also, to note that the 
q 


U.S. Government refused to send 
observers. Why? I don’t know; maybe 
the truth hurts. Our own government 
failed to send anyone either, but a 
delegation of Canadian church and 
civic leaders returned with a complete 
endorsement of the elections as fair 
and democratic. 

As for religious freedom, Mr. 
Davis, despite his ‘‘complete ig- 
norance,’’ saw real Bibles and went 
to real Bible studies and church ser- 
vices. He also heard a real evangelical 
radio station that apparently broadcast 
all day. The evangelical church 
leaders made it clear that persecution 
of Christians did not exist; they ought 
to know. 

Why would the ‘‘contras’’ fight so 
fiercely for freedoms that already ex- 
ist? No, the ‘‘contras’’ are not 
‘‘freedom fighters.’’ It has been 
recently reported that 42 of 46 contra 
leaders are straight out of Somoza’s 
vile regime fighting to regain their 
wealth and power. 

Mr. Placek charged that Mr. Davis 
was deceived by government officials. 
Mr. Davis left me with the distinct im- 
pression that he was free to observe 
and travel anywhere and that his 
travels were arranged by the various 
Christian leaders in Nicaragua, not by 
the government. Mr. Placek said that 
Mr. Davis should refrain from writing 
on politics. As I see it, he wasn’t try- 
ing to. He was simply presenting the 
plight of the Nicaraguan people. His 
main concern seemed to be, as ours 


should be, the welfare of our brothers 
and sisters in Nicaragua. 

Finally, Mr. Placek asked whether 
or not the peoples of the Third World 
are better off under communist 
regimes. I don’t know the answer but 
I’d say they would be better off under 
whatever government met their basic 
needs and provided a climate of 
justice. I’m convinved that our Lord 
cares much less about how a govern- 
ment aligns itself (i.e. to the left or 
right) than how well it serves his peo- 
ple and allows them to serve him. 
Rather than condemning a govern- 
ment because of its alignment and a 
few initial mistakes, (I understand that 
even our new government has erred 
on occasion) our country, as well as 
the United States, should explore ways 
to help keep the new government 
democratic and assist Nicaragua in 
rebuilding itself. That would do a lot 
more towards keeping them out of the 
Eastern Block than forcing them, by 
a trade embargo, to go straight into the 
communist’s waiting arms for help. I 
agree with Mr. Davis; let’s give 
change a chance! 

Be Lee; 
Scarborough, Ont. 


Let us be heard 

I am writing to protest the repeal of 
the LORD’S DAY ACT on April 24, 
1985 by the Supreme Court. Canada 
has been considered a Christian coun- 
try, and I do believe the majority of 
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citizens are Christian or pro-Christian. 
This secularizing of the Sabbath is an 
evil act, to my way of thinking. Is the 
Supreme Court above the Lord God 
in their foolishness? 

In our land there is an onslaught of 
devilish forces against the right of the 
citizens to dwell in peace, love and 
harmony. Who are these minorities 
with loud voices who cry against our 
beloved Christian traditions? Let us be 
heard! 

I am recovering from cancer radi- 
ation, but believe me, I must speak for 
justice in our beautiful, beloved 
country. 

(Mrs.) Marjorie Edgar, 
(and 25 other signatories) 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Really perturbed 

This is to disassociate myself from 
any Presbyterian who thinks that *‘the 
abortion issue is THE moral issue of 
our times.’’ I was really perturbed 
when I read the letter on page 6 of my 
March Record. Then to turn the page 
and find another ‘male’s’ opinion on 
‘the gift of life.’’ Well! 

I feel they are both talking about a 
subject they can only have second- 
hand experience of. I do not say that 
they are either right or wrong in their 
moral stand but really feel it is up to 
the woman concerned as to what hap- 
pens to her body, and only she has the 
right to abort, or carry, a child. I have 
never felt this was a decision for me 
personally, as I ‘carried’ my four 
children happily to birth. I never real- 
ly felt it was a ‘person’ till it “started 
to kick,’ so I cannot argue with scien- 
tific rulings on the subject. I really feel 
these men could spend their time more 
fruitfully reading the article on Dr. 
Kao in the same issue and take up his 
challenge to make our Christian faith 
so strong that THE moral issue can be 
to grow and respect ‘everyone’s 
human rights and dignity.’ Leave the 
babies to the ladies! We are the only 
ones who can bear them yet! 


Margaret Stearman (Mrs. W.A.) 
Edmonton, Alta. 

P.S. I am not a ‘women’s libber,’’ 
having been a happily ‘kept’ woman 
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for thirty-nine years; too busy being 
a volunteer and a Domestic Engineer 
to find time to hold down another job. 
I have four children and four and 
eight-ninths grandchildren. 


Anti-abortionists 
not uncaring 

Mr. Walter (Pungent & Pertinent, 
May) implies that a church that is anti- 
abortion ‘‘is no longer ready to hear 
the pain and hurt of people around 
us.’? How unfair, and wrong! Mr. 
Walter knows personally people who 
are anti-abortion and knows quite well 
that they are not uncaring people who 
turn their backs on cries of pain. 

All the information he gives about 
populations and bombs, etc. does not 
alter anything when you are talking to 
a pregnant woman who is considering 
destroying her child. Caring, for the 
Christian, is personal, not theoretical. 
Because you care, you do all in your 
power to convince the mother that life 
is the gift of God our creator, and so 
carrying the child is best not only for 
the child but also for the mother. 

As for his suggestion that the church 
not make pronouncements, surely our 
people ought to be able to rely on the 
church for advice on moral issues, 
especially when we’re up against such 
overwhelming advice from secular 
sources. 

Anyone who is pro-choice is only 
pro-life sometimes. Other times they 
are pro-death. There’s no in-between. 

Marie Muth, 
Belleville, Ont. 


Christ was Christ 
from conception 


I have just reread the April editorial 
‘*Abortion....argumentatively.’’ I 
must express my displeasure. How is 
it that a Christian periodical can ‘‘set 
aside the abortion’’ — or any con- 
troversial — ‘‘debate in terms of 
Christian theology?’’ Even more 
shocking, how is it that the editor 
claims that scientific conclusions, of 
any kind, ‘“‘surely carry’’ more 
‘significant weight’’ than the results 
of examination of scripture? One thing 
is clear: there was no mention of God 
in this article. I am writing to put God 
back into the picture. 

First, comments. Abortion is not an 


issue of women’s rights. It is a peo- 
ple issue. It is clear from both scien- |) 
tific and scriptural evidence that it is | 
a human issue. In my opinion, to take }| 
a self-defense or euthanasia-type ap- | 
proach to the subject is to play God. || 
To base our convictions regarding }| 
abortion on “‘potential’’ or ‘“‘hope’’ is |} 
neither enough nor sound. Finally, we | 
do not live in a ‘‘humane’’ society | 
‘‘biased toward hope’? — evident | 
from the perusal of any current || 
newspaper — which, I believe, clear- | 
ly negates any of the so-called non- | 
theological arguments. 

Second, the Christian view of life. | 
As Creator of life, God places great |} 
importance on it. So much so that he |/ 
sent his Son ‘‘that whoever believes 
in him shall not perish but have eter- 
nal life.’’ Jesus is clearly not just our | 


example but ‘‘the resurrection and the | 


life’’ and ‘‘the way and the truth and 
the life.’’ We have life because of 
God’s concern and love for his 
creation. 

Third, it is clear in God’s Word that 
the foetus is not only life but a per- 
son. This is evident from the emphasis 
in Exodus 21:23 where penalty for a 
forced miscarriage is ‘‘life for life,’’ 
in Luke 1:41 and 57 where Elizabeth’s 
‘*foetus’’ is considered a baby, and 
Luke 2:6 where Christ is referred to 
as a ‘‘baby to be born.’’ How then can 
we as Christians refuse to view this 
life as any other than a human being | 


created by God in his image as David |) 
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says: ‘‘...you created my inmost be- 
ing: you knit me together in my 
mother’s womb.’’ (Psalm 139:13)? 
In conclusion, we might all do well 
to consider the following: as a friend |/ 
says, when was Christ Christ? Clear- | 
ly — from conception (see Luke 
1:31-33). Let us therefore use our ef- 
forts to see that all life glorifies the 
One we call Lord. 
Michael A. Clouston, 
Agincourt, Ont. 


Grateful for pro-life 
statements 


I was grateful to discover two items 
related to the matter of abortion in the 
March issue of The Record — a letter 
from one of our ministers and an arti- 
cle by a concerned doctor. 

It is refreshing to see strong pro-life 
statements made by Presbyterians in 
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fiew of the relative silence on the part 
yf our denomination for so long. 

We read in the newspapers and even 
ee on television representatives of our 
church campaigning against capital 
junishment (and I have no argument 
wgainst that), but while they plead to 
save the few guilty from the fate they 
nflicted on others, the slaughter of the 
nnocent continues as unborn children 
are slain by the thousands. 


(Rev.) Jack Archibald, 
Parry Sound, Ont. 


When moderation is 
inappropriate 

In his letter in the June issue, J. 
Cunningham advances the position 
that even with the question of abor- 
tion, inflexible views are inap- 


propriate. He argues that abortion 
should be allowed in cases involving 
a danger to ‘‘the existent life’’ (by 
which I presume he means the longer 
7 


standing of the two ‘‘existent’’ lives 
involved). Whether this view is right 
or wrong is, however, almost irrele- 
vant. The fact is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of abortions are done for 
reasons of convenience and nowhere 
is this more true than in Mr. Cunn- 
ingham’s home province of Québec. 

Mr. Cunningham then goes on to 
state that if abortion is practised in a 
way which flaunts the ‘‘social and 
ethical mores of society then it is 
clearly wrong.’’ No one would 
disagree with this; but again rather 
than addressing the issues as he 
claims, Mr. Cunningham avoids 
them. The whole point of the abortion 
debate turns on one’s definitions of 
what these ‘‘ethical mores’’ are. Does 
our society accept the wholesale 
slaughter of innocent beings for 
reasons of convenience or does it not? 

While it is the vogue to be 
moderate, there are some issues that 
demand that a definite position be 
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taken. I suspect, for instance, that Mr. 
Cunningham has very strong views 
against the practice of slavery. No one 
would accuse him of being narrow- 
minded or immoderate because of 
this. Similarly, to me, abortion is an 
issue which demands that one take a 
stand. To state that an act should be 
proscribed if it flaunts certain ethical 
standards without specifying what 
those standards are, is not to take a 
moderate position; it is to take no posi- 
tion at all. Mr. Cunningham’s sanc- 
timonious characterization of those of 
us who take a position against abor- 
tion as ‘‘hollerers’’ is simply unfair. 
Ian Malcolm, M.D., 

Montreal, Que. 


Mrs. Fraser replies 


to her critics 


Re the June letters 
on abortion: 


Mrs. Crawford: Can I convince you 
that it is the child in abortion cases that 
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you should be concerned about? Your 
letter emphasizes your desires, your 
gratification and that of childless 
couples. Are you seriously saying that 
a child has an obligation to be born 
because you are waiting for it? What 
if, even though the teenager first says 
she will give it up, subsequently she 
decides to keep it? What is the outlook 
for the child? Let us encourage the 
teenager to have an abortion for the 
child’s sake. 

We should not introduce the plight 
of old people in this because it takes 
enough space to deal with abortion. It 
is a fact that, just as there are females 
who know they want an abortion, 
there are old people who themselves 
are crying out to die — their children 
don’t even need to enter into it. 

Mr. Cunningham: What makes an 
abortion different from dealing with 
another ‘‘growth,’’ is that it is life we 
are talking about and that gets people 
excited. You want a doctor to decide? 
In that case does the woman have to 
be in extremis or would there be some 
latitude in interpreting her danger? 
Why not simply let the female decide? 

Of course most of the people who 
want abortions have flouted the laws 
of society, but why make the child pay 
by being born in such circumstances? 
Once again a reader will not put the 
child first. The child is not the one 
shirking responsibility but you want 
him to pay. 

The Tindalls: If you see a baby in 
the bulrushes by all means pick it up. 
I said in my first letter there are more 
than enough cases of family misfor- 
tune like Moses to keep us all busy. 
What we are talking about here is that 
when a female wants an abortion, 
preventing a most unsuitable birth, the 
case may be made to her: don’t have 
an abortion; somebody will adopt the 
child. I am saying adoption is not an 
acceptable solution from the child’s 
point of view because he is taken from 
his natural mother and handed to 
strangers to grow up not knowing who 
he really is. It is better for that child 
not to be born. 

I am against making innocent 
children suffer for grown-up sins; 
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against making children be brought up 
by ‘illegitimate’ mothers when the 
mother would have an abortion. It is 
amazing not to be able to get readers 
to see the child’s plight. It is also 
remarkable to know of all the church 
people who are willing to see the in- 
crease, aS a result of the anti- 
abortionists’ campaign, in the number 
of unmarried mothers bringing up 
children. Is this situation improving 
the tone of society more than abortion 
does? 
(Mrs.) E.R. Fraser, 
Montreal, Que. 


Conversion: words 
inadequate 


Having read the article “‘Born 
Again’’ by Stephen Hayes in the 
March Record, I am encouraged to 
read in the May issue, “‘Born Again! 
A Biblical Response’’ by William 
Manson. I wish to commend Mr. 
Manson for his refreshing and 
enlightening article with supportive 
scripture. 

As a Presbyterian, and sister in 
Christ, John 3:3 happened to be the 
very verse that prompted my search 
for a closer, deeper and more mean- 
ingful relationship with Almighty God 
through Jesus Christ. I will always be 
grateful for one of God’s servants who 
was not turned off for lack of response 
from me and others, but continued to 
witness through that particular verse, 
‘*Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the Kingdom of God.”’ It is, 
therefore, a very precious verse to me, 
and obviously to others, along with the 
many equivalents the New Testament 
writers use, which I have come to 
recognize and appreciate as I grow in 
Christ. 

Recently I was privileged to teach 
again in Sunday School the Damascus 
Road conversion and for some seven 
and eight-year-olds ‘conversion’ was 
a new word, but with simple child-like 
faith, they could understand 
equivalents like ‘change’ and ‘dif- 
ferent’ and I pray the Holy Spirit will 
anchor it in their young hearts. We 
also learned that this is the most im- 
portant decision they will ever make, 
‘‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

Whether conversion is dramatic like 
Paul’s, or quiet and alone, we must 
come, like Paul, with a repentant 


heart, seeking forgiveness, ready to} 
turn from our sinful way, and seek to| 
be obedient to God’s ways. Christians |} 
long to share that encounter with } 
Christ that others might employ and } 
enjoy the power of God’s grace and } 
fullness of life through Jesus Christ. | 
God cannot use us until the Holy Spirit 
becomes active in our lives, and when | 
we reach out, Satan will be aroused, } 
changing God’s word to become 
something it is not. Christ himself suf- } 
fered great persecution on earth, and } 
we, as Christians, must be willing to 
suffer to his sake and for his glory. 

I believe words and feelings will } 
never adequately express the ex-— 
perience of passing from “death to life’ 
but it does become the most 
memorable time in each Christian’s 
life, when they reach out for Christ, | 
and the power of the Holy Spirit 
comes in. 

Thanks be to God who gives us the 
victory, for it is not of works, lest any 
man should boast. 

Jean Paddock, 
Kirkwall, Ont. 


The deficit and 
moral breakdown 


I am concerned about the deficit of 
the Presbyterian national governing 
body. I am sure those directly con- 
cerned have the immediate causes well 
documented. As a layman I feel that 
this state of affairs is closely related 
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) the moral breakdown that is going 
n everywhere in Canada. I realize 
iat it is not confined to the 
resbyterians but if it can be corrected 
1 this denomination it may be the 
eginning of a great spiritual revival 
vhich I hope will affect all Canadians. 

The most obvious items in the 
ep ekdown are: 

. The abolition of capital punish- 
ent, which I believe is supported by 
nt denomination. 

. The abuse of usury which has and 
3 Causing increasing interest rates and 
he general inflation of our economic 
ystem with rising and increasing 
lebt. 
», The complete disintegration of the 
abbath. Read the book of Nehemiah. 
As well as sexual and other 
‘vidences of disintegration. 
i, Quite recently our supreme court 
tas announced that because of the in- 
‘reasing number of non-Christians in 
yur country we can no longer have 
eligious laws on our statute books 
vhich might restrict the rights of non- 
christians in some way. If our chur- 
thes were presenting the Christian 
way of life in a satisfactory manner we 
would have less non-Christians and 
he strangers within our borders would 
lave respect for our principles. 

Our legislators bend backwards to 
sive the people what they think is 
wanted, the reason being that they de- 
yend upon our voting support to return 
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them to power. Their attitude toward 
religious matters shows that we have 
not done a very good job of 
demonstrating our way of life. To me 
it suggests the picture of the spirit of 
the church of Laodicea found in 
Revelation chapter 3. What an indict- 
ment and what a prospect for the 
Christian church! What can we do to 
save it? 

In the passage Jesus tells us to pur- 
chase gold he has refined in the fire 
and to buy white clothes. Refined gold 
is symbolic of a Christ-like character 
and the white clothes suggest a 
spiritual covering like a baptism. In 
other words we must set our house in 
order, correcting our individual and 
collective faults, and pray for an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. 

In addition we should remember to 
seek the Kingdom of God and its 
righteousness and all these things 
which are necessary for our preserva- 
tion will be given to us. 

If the people of the Presbyterian 


denomination will follow the above 
advice of our Lord, firmly believing 


in its accomplishment, we shall over- 
come and have no more deficits. 

H.P. Barr, 

Penticton, B.C. 


Understanding Mather 

In the age in which the Mathers 
(Ed. note: see the book review of Cot- 
ton Mather’s biography, June 1985) 
lived one might have been hard put to 
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find educated personages (especially 
with scientific interests) who did not 
believe in witches, spirits or some 
such. With a decline in the belief of 
such beings it became fashionable, 
even among those who ought to have 
known better, to look down on Mather 
and the like for their beliefs. As we 
know more about their period and 
understanding with greater clarity how 
the modern scientist views reality, we 
are enabled to do them greater justice. 
G. Hendry, 

Toronto. Ont. 


An astonished 
‘black sheep’ 


As an erstwhile black sheep return- 
ing to the Presbyterian fold, I was 
astonished to read in the March issue 
of The Record, the maunderings of 
some uncomforted soul, rending his 
garments and gnashing his teeth over 
your practice of publishing, once a 
year, a cover picture of your 
Moderator. Must you publish such ill- 
considered opinion in what is other- 
wise a most readable and instructive 


journal? 


Arthur E. Gregg, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Ed. note: I give wide latitude to the 


“‘Letters,’’ drawing the line only at 
libelous or unnecessarily hurtful 
language. Largely for reasons of 


space, we use about 70 per cent of 
those we receive. oO 
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Presbyterian to carry 
out Ethiopian 
relief work 


Dr. Alex M. Zeidman, a minister 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
and Superintendent of the Scott Mis- 
sion in Toronto, has accepted a short- 
term appointment with World Vision 
Canada to carry out relief and 
development work in Ethiopia. Dr. 
Zeidman’s experience with helping 
the destitute who come to the Scott 
Mission, and in carrying out work for 
the PCC in Nigeria during that coun- 
try’s civil war and the crisis in Biafra, 
make him well-qualified for the World 
Vision appointment. 

World Vision has been at work in 
Ethiopia for 13 years and World Vi- 
sion Canada has recently raised 
several millions of dollars for relief 
and development aid there. Dr. Zeid- 
man will be part of a team of over 200 
in Ethiopia, most of whom are 
nationals. 
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Ewart College 
Graduation 


Elizabeth Steele and Karen 
Timbers, graduates of Ewart College 
in 1976, were the speakers at the 
graduation service held at the College 
on May 14. Their confidence and en- 
thusiasm for the work of Christian 
education in The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada gave encouragement to the 
seven graduates. 

Worship was conducted by the Rev. 
Donald Collier, the Chairman of the 
Board of Ewart College. Music was 
provided by the choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Carol Kessler. 

A statement regarding concerns of 
the College and the work of various 
committees of the Board was given by 
the Rev. Collier. Diplomas and 
awards were granted by the Principal, 
the Rev. Irene Dickson, assisted by 
Ina Adamsom, the Dean and director 
of Field Education, and the Rev. R.C. 
Mathewson, Associate Professor of 


Religious Studies and Director of | 


Helen Goggin pronounced the 
benediction. } 


presented. Scholarships which were 
not determined in May will be 
presented at a luncheon this fall. 


Acting Principal Clerk 
appointed 


Dr. Everett H. Bean has been ap- 
pointed Acting Principal Clerk of the | 
General Assembly, by a Committee of | 
the Administrative Council (including 
the chairmen of the major boards, | 
together with the clerks of the three | 
central synods). Dr. Bean’s appoint- 
ment is for the period from July 1, 
1985 to June 30, 1986, and comes as 
the result of Dr. Donald C. Mac- | 
Donald’s resignation, at the 111th 
General Assembly, as Principal Clerk. 
The Committee agreed unanimously — 
that the person appointed Acting Prin-. 
cipal Clerk should not be interested in 
becoming Principal Clerk. 

This autumn, letters calling for 
nominations for the position of Prin- 
cipal Clerk are to be sent to all 
presbyteries. After due process, Ad- 
ministrative Council will recommend | 
an appointment for confirmation at the | 
112th General Assembly. 

Dr. Bean will meanwhile continue 


E. Roberts 


E. Bean 


to reside in Sydney, N.S. During his | 
period in office, the 1st Deputy Clerk, 
Dr. Earle Roberts, who is also 
Secretary of Administrative Council, | 
will continue to look after the same | 
responsibilities on behalf of the Clerks 
of Assembly, as he has during the past 
two years. He will refer matters to Dr. | 
Bean when appropriate. 


eighton Ford named 
’resbyterian Preacher 
f Year 


(RES NE) — 
the Canadian- 
orn, ordained 
‘resbyterian min- 
ster, Dr. Leigh- 
on Ford, has 
‘een selected 
*resbyterian 
*Preacher of the ————————— 
7ear’’ in a poll of the presbyteries of 
he Presbyterian Church (USA) — 
“he largest Presbyterian body in the 
J.9. 

a Dr. Ford is chairman of the 
sausanne Committee for World 
3vangelization (LCWE) and vice- 
wesident of the Billy Graham 
ivangelistic Association. He has 
yreached to millions in every 
‘ontinent. 

The practice of designating a 
»resbyterian ‘‘Preacher of the Year’’ 
was begun in 1950. Some of the past 
‘ecipients of the honor have been Dr. 
fohn MacKay, Dr. John Sutherland 
3onnell, and Dr. Richard Halverson. 


L. Ford 


Iwo new Canadian 
denominations formed 


(EPS) — Inaugural meetings of two 
1ew Canadian denominations were 
aeld in May. In Winnipeg (May 
16-19), 524 delegates approved 
documents permitting the merger of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Canada and the Canada Section of the 
U.S.-based Lutheran Church in 
America to form the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Canada. Based in 
Winnipeg, it is to begin functioning on 
January 1, 1986. Elected president of 
the new, five-synod, 210,000-member 
denomination is Donald Sjoberg, now 
bishop of the LCA Western Canada 
Synod. The convention unanimously 
voted for membership in the Lutheran 
Council in Canada, Lutheran World 
Federation, and Canadian and World 
Councils of Churches. 

In Calgary, messengers from 78 
Baptist congregations formed the 
Canadian Convention of Southern 
Baptists (May 7-9). Until then, the 
congregations were part of the North- 
west Baptist Convention, an affiliate 
of the U.S.-based Southern Baptist 


Convention. President of the new con- 
vention, based in Calgary, is Eugene 
Laird. 


Scott elected 
President of CCC 


Archbishop Edward Scott was 
elected President of the Canadian 
Council of Churches for a three-year 
term, at the Council’s Assembly 
meetings in Halifax in May. The 
Council chose as Vice-presidents; the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Binhammer, Presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Church in 
America — Canada Section, and the 
Rev. Nancy Cocks, a Presbyterian 
minister undergoing doctoral studies 
in Toronto. 

Archbishop Scott, Primate of the 
Anglican Church of Canada since 
1971, is well known for his outspoken 
views, especially in the area of social 
justice. He served his denomination’s 
national organization as associate 
secretary of the council for social ser- 
vice for several years and has also 
served as moderator of the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Com- 
mittee. He succeeds the Rev. Russel 
Legge, a past-president of the Chris- 
tian Church (Disciples of Christ) as 
President of the Council. 


CCC prepares way for 
Catholic participation 

The Canadian Council of Churches, 
at its Assembly meetings in Halifax in 
May, approved a change in its con- 
stitution to facilitate the participation 
of the Canadian Conference of 
Catholic Bishops in the Council. The 
200 delegates from the Council’s 13 
member churches voted unanimously 
to amend the constitution to establish 
a category of ‘associate members’ 
under which the Conference of 
Catholic Bishops will be received in- 
to the,CCC: 

Church leaders who attended the 
meetings referred to the importance of 
the decision, several calling it an 
answer to prayer. Catholic represen- 
tatives replying on behalf of the Con- 
ference of Bishops, spoke of their 
commitment to Christian unity and the 
mission of the Church in Canada. The 
move to include the Roman Catholic 
Church, the largest single denomina- 


tion in Canada, is seen as a significant 
step in the growth of ecumenism. 

It is expected that the Conference of 
Bishops will be received into member- 
ship at the meeting of the General 
Board of the Council this fall. 


Catholicism no longer 
Italy’s state religion 
(Christianity Today, July 12, 1985) 
— The Italian government and the 
Vatican have ratified a treaty that ends 
Roman Catholicism’s status as Italy’s 
state religion. Under the agreement, 
the government will stop subsidizing 
Catholic clergy in 1990, and stricter 
rules governing tax exemptions for 
religious institutions will be enforced. 
Mandatory Catholic instruction in 
Italian public schools will be discon- 
tinued, although such courses will be 
available on an optional basis. 


Some Central American 
RCs said to seek 
safety as evangelicals 
(EPS) — A Religious News Service 
report from Laredo, Texas, says that 
‘conversion from Catholicism to 
evangelicalism is one way to try to 
provide for one’s personal safety in El 
Salvador and Guatemala. Evangelicals 
are commonly assumed to be govern- 
ment supporters, while Roman 
Catholics are identified with forces of 
subversion.”’ 


Pope’s Netherlands 
visit fails to 
advance ecumenism 

(RES NE) — Prior to his visit to the 
Netherlands, officers of the Dutch 
Protestant union plan ‘‘On the Way 
Together’’ wrote to Pope John Paul II 
about their concern that the Vatican’s 
approach to the Dutch church situa- 
tion was not serving the ecumenical 
movement in the Netherlands. The ap- 
pointing of conservative bishops was 
singled out as having a “‘very estrang- 
ing effect.’’ The Protestants urged the 
Pope to stimulate ecumenism and 
agreed to meet with him, but only as 
equals. 

The fears of the Protestants were 
not unfounded. They took offence at 
what the Pope said and did, and the 
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Many churches throughout North 
America use our 100% em- 


broidered stick on ‘‘roses’’...(one 
of over 300 designs) to identify 
newcomers and 


visitors...Helps 
people...be more friendly. Free 
Brochures. Ministers or church 
officers write and we’ll send you...a 
“‘gesture of Friendship.’’ © 


C.R. BAILEY 
CORPORATION LTD. 
244 Shoreacres Road 
Burlington, Ontario 
L7L 2H2. 
416-639-0806. 


REACH THE CITY 
CONFERENCE 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1985 
SPEAKER: 


Rev. Harry Robinson 
St. John’s (Shaughn- 
essy) Anglican Ch., 
Vancouver. 
8:00 A.M. 
9:15 A.M. 


$7.00 


REGISTRATION: 


Held on the campus of: 
Ontario Theological Seminary, 25 Ballyconnor Court, 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3_ 1-416-226-6380 
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HISTORIC CANAL VOYAGES 
In 1985, voyages from 2 to 6 days can be 
chosen on both major canals of Ontario: the 
Trent-Severn Waterway and the Rideau Canal. 
A unique and restful adventure on a comfor- 
table cruise ship — ideal for travelling adults. 


Season: June | to Oct. 14. For brochure con- 
tact Helen Ackert at Ontario Waterway 
Cruises Inc., Box 1540, Peterborough, On- 
tario, K9J 7H7, or telephone (705) 748-3666. 


FARM GUEST HOUSE 
Bed and Breakfast offered country style with 
home-cooked meals. Contact Mrs. E. 
McWilliams, Rockmount House, Dromahair 
Co., Leitrim, Ireland, phone 64058. In 
Canada contact Mrs. Phyllis MacBride, (416) 
457-9822. 


SPRINGWATER 

TRAILER PARK 
Hydro, water, sewer facilities. Nice swimm- 
ing area. Washrooms with showers. 9 miles 
east of Port Perry on highway 7A, RR. 1, 
Nestleton, Ontario, (416) 986-4515. 


Ontario Bible College G3) 
Ontario Theological Seminary 


Pastors & Spouses 
Conference 


JANUARY 21 - 23, 1986 


Stuart and Jill Briscoe 
SPEAKERS: Ejmbrook Church, Milwaukee 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


25 Ballyconnor Court 
Willowdale, Ontario M2M 4B3 
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FALL EVENTS 


Autumn Week for Seniors 1 — September 9-13. 
Autumn Week for Seniors 2 — September 23-27. 


Teachers Skills — September 14. 


Presbyterians and Public Education Policy — 


September 20 - 22. 
Bible Study Weekend — October 4-6. 

Apple Picking Excursion for Seniors — October 15. 
Evangelism: Face to Face — October 16-17. 

The Pastor as Part of the Care Team — October 18. 
Pastoral Visitation — October 18-20. 

Elders Workshop — November 1-3. 


CRIEFF HILLS COMMUNITY 
RR. 2 Puslinch, Ontario, NOB 2J0 
Office Phone (519) 824-7898. 
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by 


Roman Catholics showed their dismay 
by staying away from gatherings ) 
where the Pope appeared. 

At a meeting billed as a joint ser- 
vice, the Pope’s chair was set 15 centi- | 
metres in front of the rest, and | 
everyone except the Pope was asked | 
to leave his place in order to read or | 
pray. The Rev. Henk Huting, | 
Moderator of the Netherlands | 
Reformed Church, expressed his | 
displeasure after the service by say- | 
ing that he felt the supposed combin- | 
ed service was really a Roman 
Catholic affair in which the Pro- 
testants were given permission to | 
participate. 

Liberal Catholics, who disagree 
with the Pope on issues such as 
homosexuality, unmarried priests, and 
women priests, also showed their 
discontent. Crowds for the four-day 
visit were slim, reaching only about 
40 per cent of what was anticipated. 
In Eindhoven, where 50,000 people | 
were expected, only 7,000 appeared. 
As Time magazine saw it, this was a 
sign that the pontiff’s magical Pil 
was broken. 


became known as one of the most pro- 

gressive areas of the Roman commu- 
nion when it published a new 
catechism in the 1960s. As a member 
of the Netherlands Council of Chur- 
ches, it has helped to create a spirit | 
of co-operation between Catholics and | 
Protestants, a co-operation also | 
fostered by the participation of peo- | 
ple from both traditions in the coun- | 
try’s ruling Christian political party. 
Democratization has made deep in- 
roads among the Roman Catholics. 

In this process, many in the Catholic 
Church began to question the authority | 
structure of the church. Many left the 
church and there was an increasing 
polarization among those who 
remained. 

Reflecting on the extensive, and at | 
times, intense reaction among 
Catholics against the recent visit, Dr. - 
Klass Runia observed that much of the | 
criticism is against the Pope as a sym- 
bol of the authority structure he | 


‘epresents, and not as a person. 

_ When the Pope stated that a discus- 
ion on joint communion was futile, 
ne Protestant reaction was that Rome 
oresees substantial ecumenical pro- 
‘ress only with the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches. 

| 

J.S. Catholic 
epcrship falls 


. (The Presbyterian Journal) — For 
te first time in six years, the member- 
hip of the Roman Catholic Church in 
he U.S. declined last year; and there 
vere fewer priests, nuns, baptisms, 
nd Catholic schools, according to the 
atest Official Catholic Directory. 
The directory recorded a member- 
hip decline of 106,891, bringing the 
otal number of American Catholics to 
12,286,043. The Roman Catholic 
church remains, by far, the largest 
lenomination in the U.S., with the 
5-million-member Southern Baptist 
Sonvention ranking second. 


islam ‘“‘here to stay”’ 
in U.S. 

(The Episcopalian, June, 1985) — 
n another 30 years, Islam may be the 
econd religion in America. Yvonne 
daddad of Hartford Seminary says 
Americans should take Islam seriously 
ecause it’s ‘‘here to stay.’’ With as 
many as 3 million Moslems now in 
America — far more than the merg- 
ng Presbyterian Church and several 
wundred thousand more than either the 
“piscopal Church or Lutheran Church 
n America — Haddad predicts a 
vulture clash because the modern 
Slamic crusade is to convert 
“America to true morality.’’ Haddad 
$ quoted by the National Catholic 
Register and in Martin Marty’s Con- 
ext, where Marty notes we’ll then 
“see moral majorities of our day on 
he defensive as they don’t begin to 
<eep Moslem standards.”’ 


Chinese Protestants 
to be one denomination 
(RES News) — In the not too dis- 
lant future the familiar distinction be- 
lween Lutheran, Baptist and reform- 
2d will cease to exist in China. This 
will occur when the present Council 
of Christian Churches in China will be 


reconstituted as the United Protestant 
Church of China. 

The announcement was made by 
Bishop Edward Lohse of the regional 
Lutheran Church in Hannover after 
his return from heading a 16-member 
study group touring China. Total 
membership of the United Protestant 
Church of China will be about two and 
a half million. 

The Chinese churches suffer a scar- 
city of pastors. Enrollment at the 
theological seminary in Naking is 180. 
A second seminary will be establish- 
ed in Peking. 


Lebanese Church reps 
react to Christians’ 
situation 

(EPS) — The president of the 
Supreme Council of the Evangelical 
Community in Syria and Lebanon, 
and an ecumenical gathering of church 
leaders at the headquarters of the 
Maronite (Catholic) Patriarchate in 
Beirut, reacted to fighting affecting 
Christians in south Lebanon. 

In a statement distributed by the 
Middle East Council of Churches, 
Salim Sahiouny, who is also executive 
secretary of the National Evangelical 
Synod of Syria and Lebanon, said the 
“fate of tens of thousands of helpless 
people — they happen to be Christians 
— is at stake’’ because of an ‘‘alliance 
of fundamentalists, leftists, and 
Palestinians.’’ The affected area, 
seven villages in the eastern suburbs 
of Saida, is one of the main historic 
centres of the Protestant presence in 
the Middle East. Sahiouny spoke of 
‘desecrated and looted’’ church 
buildings in the vicinity. 

The meeting at the patriarchate in- 
cluded representatives of Orthodox 
and Catholic communities. In a state- 
ment, also distributed by the MECC, 


The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland 

The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland open- 
ed in the Presbyterian Church House, 
Belfast, on Monday, June 3, with last 
year’s Moderator, the Right Rev. 
Howard Cromie presiding. Following 


the leaders ‘‘implore the brotherly and 
friendly countries, particularly Syria 
and all free nations, to employ their 
influence and power to put an end to 
this tragedy.’’ They also ask Pope 
John Paul II to ‘‘pursue his efforts 
with the world’s states to pray to God 
for the return of peace in Lebanon.’ 


British Methodists 
advised against 
Masonic membership 

(EPS/Robert Nowell) — British 
Methodists are advised not to become 
Freemasons in a report which was 
submitted for approval to the British 
Methodist conference, held June 
28-July 5, in Birmingham, England. 
Last February the English Anglican 
synod called for an inquiry into this 
question, but it will be some time 
before its report is drawn up. Masonic 
membership is also a live issue in the 
(Lutheran) Churches of Norway and 
Sweden. 

The Methodist report criticizes ex- 
cessive Masonic secrecy and ‘‘ex- 
travagant’’ Masonic oaths which in- 
voke ‘‘blood-curdling penalties’’ on 
those who break them. The report 
describes worship in Masonic rituals 
as unsatisfactory in any religious tradi- 
tion, and adds that there are Masonic 
ceremonies ‘‘which on some Masonic 
interpretations are equivalent to essen- 
tial parts of Christian practice and of- 
fer alternatives to important elements 


of Christian faith.’’ 
While recommending _ that 


Methodists not become Freemasons, 
the report recognizes that many loyal 
and sincere Methodists are. It urges 
them to study the report and consider 
carefully questions raised. It also sug- 
gests. that on appropriate occasions 
they consider declaring their member- 
ship ‘‘in order to remove suspicion 
and mistrust.”’ 


the nomination by presbyteries, Rev. 
Dr. Robert Dickinson was elected 
Moderator of the 1985 General 
Assembly. 

Dr. Dickinson addressed the 
Assembly using the text “Not asham- 
ed of the Gospel of Christ’ (Romans 
1:16), in which he referred to the 
many conflicts in our society, which 
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they faced because men failed to 
acknowledge that all our conflicts are 
part of a greater conflict — that bet- 
ween light and darkness, good and 
evil, and heaven and hell. Paul even 
saw such conflicts in his own per- 
sonality. It was a fight he could not 
win apart from the Grace of Christ. 

The Assembly 
received, with 
great regret, the 
resignation of its 
Clerk and General 
Secretary of the 
church for 21 
years, Dr. Jack — 
Weir. He had oc- __Jack Weir___ 
cupied this position for two of the 
most difficult decades since the turn 
of the century. In the course of an elo- 
quent tribute by Dr. Austin Fulton, 
one of the senior ex-moderators, he 
said that Dr. Weir was often called on 
to represent the church in many situa- 
tions; to Government and various ec- 
clesiastical bodies and consultations. 
In all such assignments he had 
represented them with decision and 
distinction, clarity and conviction. 

Dr. Weir was born in China of mis- 
sionary parents, and served as a mis- 
sionary for some years up to the com- 
munist ‘take-over.’ He was a member 
of a delegation to China of the British 
Council of Churches a couple of years 
ago. At the farewell meeting, Arch- 
bishop Runcie and Dr. Weir express- 
ed thanks to their Chinese hosts, and 
to the delight of the audience, Dr. 
Weir addressed them in the Chinese 
language. 

The Deputy Clerk, Dr. Tom Simp- 
son, was elected Clerk in succession 
to Dr. Weir and the Rev. Samuel Hut- 
chinson was elected Deputy Clerk. 
Corresponding members were receiv- 
ed from other churches, including the 
Church of Scotland, the United 
Reformed Church of England, the 
Church of Ireland, the Methodist 
Church in Ireland, the Church of 
South India, and the Reformed 
Church of Geneva, and from Dr. Eric 
Beggs, representing The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

The Assembly was greatly concern- 
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ed with the violence in the land and 
urged politicians of all parties to pur- 
sue non-violent efforts to get full par- 
ticipation in government. In the light 
of propaganda from various quarters, 
the Assembly resolved that ‘‘While 
condemning criminal actions by some 
members of the Ulster Defence Regi- 
ment, the General Assembly utterly 
reject calls for the disbandment of the 
UDR.”’ 

In the field of Inter-Church Rela- 
tions, despite criticisms about the lack 
of progress in the matter of mixed 
marriages and other matters at issue 
with the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Assembly decided by a majority vote 
to continue the talks at the 
Ballymascanlon discussions, which 
have been held for the past decade. 

The Moderator received a message 
of greeting from the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Down and Connor, Dr. 
Cahal Daly, saying that many 
Catholics would be praying for the 
Assembly, and for peace, tolerance 
and reconciliation. This was received 
with applause by the Assembly and 
Dr. Dickinson said that he deeply ap- 
preciated the sentiments of the letter 
and would be writing to the Bishop, 
fully reciprocating his good wishes. 

At the Moderator’s Rally on the 
Tuesday evening the guest speaker 
was Dr. R.T. Kendall, minister of 
Westminster Chapel, London, who 
spoke on God’s second chance for a 
disobedient preacher. 

It was announced that a new history 
of the Presbyterian Church had been 
published by the Publications Board 
of the Church. It is entitled ‘Our Irish 
Presbyterian Heritage’ written by Pro- 
fessor Finlay Holmes of Union 
College. 

Following the closing of the 
Assembly, the Youth Night was held 
in the Assembly Hall with a varied 
musical and inspirational programme. 

S.W. Murray 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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The Kirk’s 
General Assembly... D 
again in the media eye | 


ECUMENISM, ABORTION AND D | 
AWKWARD CASES 


We all thought and said that this | 
would be a dull but worthy General | 
Assembly, unable to compete for | 
media attention after last year’s excites | 
ment over the Nelson case. This year | 
we were not being asked to license a 
repentant murderer to the ministry but 
only to oust two ministers from their } 
charges — one of them only too ob-' 
viously unrepentant about a feud in his | 
kirk session. 

For the rest, we expected to catcll 
an unexcited media eye with proper | 
but conventional concern over 
unemployment, ecumenism, ecology, 
apartheid, drugs, and the continued | 
slow decline of our communicant | 
membership (now 887,000) — even | 
though the recent church attendance 
census hinted faintly that the tide” 
might soon turn. ; 

It didn’t turn out in that dull but 
worthy way. This was an important 
Assembly, though its most important. 
decision’ — to proceed with Church 
unity plans — was necessarily a 
preliminary and not a decisive one. It 
was also a divided Assembly — most 
obviously in its ecumenical approach | 
and in accepting a new, hard line on 
abortion. And it matched last year’s 
exceptional media impact, although at | 
the cost of attracting some highly 
critical comment. 

If it is moderatorial virtue to catch 
the headlines, Dr. David Smith must 
rate as virtuous indeed. His Assembly 
sermon in St. Giles forced him into a 
late-night press conference to cope 
with media eagerness to discover 
whom he meant when he denounced 
a great, insidious, and clever cam- | 
paign to undermine the Christian | 
culture of Britain, ‘‘with political | 
pressure in the right places and | 
carefully calculated personal support | 
from the right people.’’ He was also | 
pressed to expand on why he thought ' 
‘‘our situation is similar to that in Ger- 
many during the 1930’s.’’ It emerg- | 
ed that Dr. Smith (of Logie Kirk, in 


] 


) 


tirling’s university area) meant both 
ue far left and the far right in politics 
id the ‘‘humanist lobby.’’ But to the 
nedia’s disappointment he wouldn’t 
ame names or even identify target 
yeas such as education, broadcasting, 
nd parts of the press itself. 

We also got a vivid but rather 
stile press over the abortion debate. 
-ended with a 420-380 vote to uphold 
“report which not only wanted a 
view of Britain’s very liberal 1967 
bortion Act but declared that ‘‘the 
etus is from the beginning an in- 
2pendent human being’’ and that 
dortion is only justified when a 
iother’s life is at risk. Nearly half the 
sssembly accepted the need for 
2view without being convinced that 
‘on biblical and historic Christian 
onviction”’ the moral theology was 
uite so simple. 

Because of the way motions were 
ut, the Assembly also added another 
ffront to the feminist lobby by ap- 
earing to vote down the option of 
bortion in rape cases. What might 
vell have carried as a straightforward 
mendment was prematurely ter- 
linated as a minor counter-motion — 
10ugh not before a Highland minister 
ave an adults’ only account of a rape 
pidemic in a country he declined to 
ame in order not to discourage 
Jurism. Naturally, the media check- 

d on where he had previously serv- 
d — in the Bahamas. 

Yet this conservative Assembly 
ound itself sacking two fundamen- 
alist ministers who had fallen out with 
heir congregations, or important parts 
f them. One result is likely to be a 
eview of the cumbersome and un- 
atisfactory procedure by which 
resbyteries in such extreme cases can 
‘dissolve the pastoral tie,’’ subject to 
_ complex appeal provision. Both 
ninisters, the Rev. William Black and 
he Rev. Alexander Buchan, were 
learly strong on conviction but not in 
heir human relations. They remain 
ligible for other parishes or locum 
vork. 

Mr. Black (from Galloway) lost 
vith dignity and a substantial minor- 
ty ready to give him a conditional 
eprieve. Mr. Buchan shouted *‘in- 
ustice’’ and provoked the Moderator 
0 ask the appellant’s lawyers to 


restrain their client: later he plied the 
press with accusations of a conspiracy 
against fundamentalists. His case was 
that the unhappy state of affairs in his 
Fife parish of Kennoway had resulted 
from the kirk session’s tolerance, 
before his arrival, of an elder (since 
resigned and remarried) living in 
adultery. Almost everyone else con- 
cluded that the parish needed a new 
Start. 

There were not quite such strong 
feelings at this stage on Church union 
plans. Presbyteries are to consider 
whether the Scottish Multilateral Con- 
versation report provides a basis for 
a union which would include the Kirk 
and five smaller Churches, including 
the Scots Episcopalians. But perhaps 
the key votes here will not come from 
the Kirk’s presbyteries but from the 
Episcopalians. Can they accept semi- 
permanent Presbytery Moderators 
(seven-year terms have been talked of) 
in place of the “‘historic episcopate?”’ 
Can they accept the Kirk’s 
Declaratory Articles, with their 
Presbyterian and Reformed basis, as 
constitution of the enlarged Church, 
with only ‘‘minimal’’ amendment? 

Dr. George Balls, the Conversation 
chairman and a Presbytery Clerk, told 
the Assembly that the union scheme 
had a very Presbyterian emphasis and 
the floating voters backed him 
(321-247) against Dr. Andrew Her- 
ron, who wanted things held up till the 
constitutional changes were put in ir- 
revocable, unambiguous print. There 
were similar votes on attempts to get 
a much more explicit emphasis on the 
ruling eldership in the Kirk’s reply to 
the Lima Baptism, Eucharist, Ministry 
document. The ecumenical wing held 
off the challenge — but the voting sug- 
gested that the Kirk is not ready to see 
the theory of the “‘threefold ministry”’ 
grafted on to the basic Presbyterian 
structure, for some basic changes 
would need a two-thirds majority of 
presbyteries. 

This Church unity debate, inciden- 
tally, included a cheerfully eirenic 
Canadian ‘‘delegate’’ contribution 
from Dr. Alexander Calder. He told 
the Assembly that Church unity need- 
ed ‘‘a great degree of patience and 
tact, and to make sure we’ re not talk- 
ing when we should be listening.’’ 


Looking back over Canadian church 
history, he said that ten years’ waiting 
could, at one stage, have made a great 
difference. 

And where do we go from here? 
The Panel on Doctrine, which last 
year came to grief in the Presbyteries 
over an attempt to alter our subor- 
dinate standards and ‘‘conscience 
clause,’’ has now produced an interim 
but important study that wants the 
Kirk to sort out the present confusion 
of ministries — parish, community, 
auxiliary or non-stipendiary, chaplain- 
cies, lay missionaries, readers, 
diaconate, ruling elders, etc. — in 
order to strengthen the ministry of the 
whole people of God. This approach 
has critics who fear that it threatens 
to devalue the eldership, especially as 
the Panel has flown an old kite again 
by asking if ‘‘ordination’’ is the right 
word for the commissioning of elders. 
(But it also raises the possibility that 
elders might on occasion preside at the 
Lord’s Supper.) 

Perhaps the elders’ half of the 
Assembly could sometimes be faulted 
for listening when it might be talking. 
The Kirk’s problem today (at least in 
Assembly and perhaps more widely) 
is that it lacks outstanding leadership. 
Apart from Tom Torrance — whose 
effectiveness varies according to 
mood and subject — and the aged 
George MacLeod (who got an ovation 
in advance for his 90th birthday) there 
are few Presbyterian cardinals or pro- 
phets to match those who used to sway 
and guide the Assembly. Yet we fail 
to mobilize in Assembly the energy 
and vitality the eldership often shows 
locally. 

For all that, it was a good, 
workmanlike Assembly that did what 
it had to do, worried about problems 
which it can do something about (such 
as the growing burden of church 
maintenance costs), and left many 
greater things to God. It may have 
been an Assembly praised or blasted 
in the media for all the wrong reasons, 
but it showed more life in the old Kirk 
yet than some people expected. 

R.D. Kernohan 


Mr. Bob Kernohan is the Editor of Life and 
Work, The Record of the Church of Scotland. 
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99 ASHLEY STREET burgundy choir gowns with white collars and 
mills HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 also a white birch cross-designed Communion 
light (416) 523-5133 table. If interested please call the church of- 
fice. These items are for donation only. 


Box 497, Stroud, Ontario LOL 2M0 
(705) 436-3323. 


MADE IN CANADA | A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD 


PROVEN 


FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 
eae Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions MADE I 
Nog Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia Whig 
= Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each eS 
uw Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. 7 


g 


Gwe ; a CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. Gy ash co 
ZTE CHINN. BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA By ey © 
Re CHIN wr “Pee, CH\ \\e 
femont. 8 LOM 1GO Tel. (705) 466-2847 femant. © 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 

80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario, L6V INT ‘ 

457-9822 
Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 

Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Order Books and 
all church supplies from 
Presbyterian Publications 
52 Wynford Dr.. Don Mills. Ont. M3C 1dé& 
Catalogue on Request 
Telephone: (416) 441-3111 


One high-back pulpit chair and two side- 
chairs, upholstered in deep wine coloured 
velour material. For information please apply 
to J.S. Clark, Board of Managers, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Watford, On- 
tario, NOM 2S0, or call (519) 876-3417. 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


*Also* 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, 
but don’t buy until you compare 
our prices and quality. Ask at 
a church in a neighbouring town | 
— they've probably ordered from 
us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD 
Box 261, | 
Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 
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‘THE WMS AND LADIES AID of St. Andrew’s Church, Mansfield, 
‘Ont., met recently at the home of Gertie Hawkins to honour her 
on her 75th year as a member of the WMS. Now 94, Mrs. Hawkins 
is the only surviving charter member of the Mansfield group. She 
is pictured (seated) being presented with a plant by Mrs. Edna 
Greer, secretary of the group. 


WHEN A REUNION of the RCAF Women’s Division and the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force was held in Ottawa, June 14-16, Er- 
skine Church hosted the reunion Memorial Service. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Brig.-Gen. G.E. Travers, Chaplain-General (R.C.); 
Rev. Laurence DeWolfe, minister of Erskine Church; Brig.-Gen. 
C.E. McCara, Chaplain-General (P.); and Miss Jean Phillips, an 
elder at Erskine and organizer of the reunion. Not pictured is Brig- 
Gen. S.M. Parkhouse, Chaplain-General retired, who preached 
the sermon. Over 1200 people attended the bilingual service, 
which included music by the Central Choir of the Ottawa Board 
of Education, soloist E. Sayle (RCAF retired), and Erskine’s 
organist M. Lee Stratton. 


REV. AND MRS. William Campbell were presented with a 400-day 
clock by David Fargey (far right), chairman of the board of 
managers of St. Andrew’s Church, West Huntingdon, Ont. The 
Campbells have served the Stirling-West Huntingdon pastoral 
Charge for the past six years and are now moving to Thornhill, 
+ where, following a holiday, they will take up church work. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


1 


PICTURED ARE Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Coutts of Knox Church, 
Conn, Ont., who were presented with certificates of appreciation 
for their many years of devoted service to the church. Shown with 
them is the minister of Knox, Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton. Mr. Coutts 
was elected to the kirk session in 1930, became representative 
elder in 1935, and session clerk in 1939. Mrs. Coutts has served 
the choir, church school, and the WMS on local, presbyterial and 
synodical levels since 1928. 


SEVEN STAINED GLASS WINDOWS depicting the life of Christ 
were dedicated at Essa Road Church, Barrie, Ont., on May 26. 
The first window was given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Fleetham by John and Velma Percy; the second was donated 
by the Women’s Association; the third was given in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. E.W. Kearns by Doris Kearns; the fourth was donated 
in celebration of the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Dalton White and their 
children; the fifth and sixth were given in memory of former 
members and adherents of Essa Road Church and Mr. and Mrs. 
Archibald T. Marshall by the Marshall family; the seventh 
honoured the memory of Allan Percy and was given by John and 
Velma Percy. Dr. J.C. Cooper, who was interim-moderator for 
Essa Road Church from August, 1984 to March, 1985, took part 
in the service. Pictured, left to right, are: Lou Kostandoff of the 
memorial window committee; Dr. Cooper; Rev. Kathy Brownlee, 
minister of Essa Road; and W.R. (Bill) Marshall of the window 
committee. 
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The congregation of Knox Church, 
Neepawa, Man., were joined by the 
minister, choir and some of the members 
of the Manitoba Korean Presbyterian 
Church, Winnipeg, for a day of celebra- 
tion, June 15. The occasion marked the 
anniversary of Knox and the 100th an- 
niversary of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea. The afternoon began with a 
shared lunch of sandwiches and cake and 
a Korean smorgasbord. An informal 
worship service in the sanctuary, con- 


minister of Knox, followed. The Rev. 
Young-Sun Lee brought greetings in 
Korean and gave a report on the growth 


of the Presbyterian Church in Korea. A. 


women’s choir sang several anthems in 
English and Korean. Following the ser- 
vice, Mr. Lee gave a slide presentation 
in the church hall, tracing the days of the 
first missionaries in Korea to the present, 
where 38 per cent of that country’s 
population is now Christian, and the 
largest Protestant denomination is 


ducted by the Rev. Richard Kunzelman, _ Presbyterian. 


Zs Be 


THE CONGREGATION OF Christ Church, Wabush, Labrador, 
said goodbye to their minister, Rev. lan Fraser, and his wife, 
Catherine, at a farewell party held recently. As part of the 
““screeching-in ceremony,” the Frasers (pictured centre) had to 
kiss a codfish in order to become true Newfoundlanders. 


i P y 2 
THE CONGREGATION of the Presbyterian Church of St. Laurent, 
Que., presented their minister, Rev. J. Bruce Robertson, with an 
Eskimo carving in recognition of his 25 years in the Presbyterian 
ministry. Making the presentation, June 1, was William Core (left), 
clerk of session. 
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PICTURED ARE Mrs. Carrie Wilson and 
Miss Edna Currie of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ingersoll, Ont., at a Federation of Women 
meeting held in June. The cake was to | 
be shared by several women 90 years of 
age and over but only Mrs. Wilson and 
Miss Currie were present. The two ladies 
have served the church with dedication 
over the years. 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., welcomed 
home Rev. Vernon Tozer, his wife, Pauline, and Mrs. Phyllis | 
Thompson recently from a trip to the Holy Land. The Tozers’ trip 
was the gift of the congregation and Mrs. Thompson accompanied 
them at her own expense. As it happened, the tour of the Holy 
Land was conducted by a former minister of Knox, Dr. J.J. Har- } 
rold Morris, and Mrs. Morris. Following the morning service, April 
28, a cake was carried to the front of the sanctuary by Richard 
Thompson, chairman of the ‘welcome home committee.’ After 
the cake was Cut, the congregation retired to the church hall for 
a time of fellowship. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. Tozer, Mrs. 
Pauline Tozer, Richard Thompson and Mrs. Phyllis Thompson. 

Photo: The Listowel Banner 
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=IFTY YEARS in the ministry were 
‘ecently celebrated by Rev. J.A. Crabb of 
Nepean, Ont. Mr. Crabb’s first charge 
was the historic Church of Scotland 
aarish of New Abbey. He and his wife, 
Gretta, also served the Church of 
scotland as missionaries in Jamaica for 
‘ive years, where, in addition to his duties 
as minister of the Scots Kirk, Mr. Crabb 
‘aught at the Union Theological Colleges 
and the Teachers Training College. In 
1951 he was called to the Church of Saint 
John and Saint Stephen in Saint John, 
N.B., and became a minister of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Thereafter, he served pastorates in 
-achine, P.Q., and Barrie, Rexdale and 
?eterborough, Ont. He has served on 
several boards and committees of the 
General Assembly, and as chairman of 
the Board of World Mission he visited the 
churches in Japan and Taiwan. He was 
co-founder of oratorio societies in 
Jamaica and in Saint John, and of the 
Junior Choir Festival in the Presbytery of 
Montreal. Mrs. Crabb has always been in- 
volved in congregational activities, 
specially in visiting the sick and the shut- 
in, Church School teaching, and singing 
In the choir. Now retired, the Crabbs are 
members of Parkwood Church in Ne- 
pean, where Mr. Crabb is representative 
elder to the Presbytery of Ottawa. 


The WMS of St. Matthew’s Church, In- 
gleside, Ont., presented the congregation 
with a wall-hanging to commemorate the 
auxiliary’s 100th anniversary on August 
26. The banner featured symbols of 
Christian faith. Inscribed within two 
large scrolls were the names of the 
ministers and church family since the 
first St. Matthew’s was built at 
Woodlands, Ont., in 1795, including 
those within former pastoral charges at 
Pleasant Valley, Farran’s Point, 
Aultsville, and the present church at 
Ingleside (which was built as a result of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Project and 
which amalgamated the former con- 
gregations). Guest speaker for the an- 
niversary service was Mrs. Maud Fitz- 
simons. She and her late husband, the 
Rev. William Fitzsimons, ministered to 
the charges at Woodlands, Farran’s Point 
and Aultsville from 1936 to 1940. The 
programme was conducted by Mrs. 
Frank Stewart, WMS president, with the 
Rev. Harry Bradley welcoming the large 
congregation. Members of the society 
and women of the church participated in 
the service. Special music for the occa- 
sion was under the direction of Mr. 
Marion McNaughton, church organist. 
Honorary membership certificates were 
presented to Mrs. Mabel Brassard and 
Mrs. Georgia Geddes, in appreciation of 
their long years of dedicated service to 
the WMS. Messages of greeting were 
given by church officials, WMS officers, 
the community, members of the provin- 
cial and federal governments, and others. 
A plaque from the Province of Ontario 
was presented by Nobel Villeneuve, 
MPP. A reception, complete with an 
elaborate anniversary cake, was held in 
the church hall. 


THE DEDICATION of new Books of Praise took place at Bonar-Parkdale Church, Toron- 
to, on June 9. The acquisition of the more than 200 books (given as gifts and memorials) 
Was initiated with a $500.00 donation from an elder of the church. During the service, 
the children of the Church School collected the old Books of Praise and distributed the 
new ones. Pictured, left to right, are: Bill Menagh, clerk of session; Mrs. June Maxwade, 
Church School superintendent; Rev. Fred J. Reed, minister of Bonar-Parkdale; Miss Flo 
Umphrey, guest musician; Wally Thurston, organist at the church for 32 years. 
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\ tained Glass 


L()emorialdindows 
TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs upon Request 


Robert McCausland 
Limited sncerssee 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M3Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 


Ine a 
wt ON 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


Traditional and modern designs 
© Repairs © Releading 
© New Frames ¢ Installers 
WESTMACOTT 
jes Wehr; ART GLASS STUDIO 


: 2110 Main Street 
LI WINNIPEG) R2V 202. 


: Fe 


\\ BULLAS =" 
GLASS iro 


15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 


"White for Brochure” 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 120 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


Advertising rate cards available. 
Contact the Advertising Manager. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF ST. John’s 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., recently 
honored their minister, Rev. David W. 
Patterson, on the occasion of the 25th an- 
niversary of his ordination, and also in 
celebration of his receiving a Master of 
Divinity degree. Following a service of Ho- 
ly Communion, Mr. Patterson was 
presented with a token of love. A presen- 
tation was also made to Mrs. Patterson 
for her outstanding service and inspira- 
tion in the work of the church. A social 
hour was held in St. John’s Taylor Hall. 
The Pattersons are pictured cutting a 
cake which was served to the approx- 
imately 200 guests. 


Addendum: Information receiv- 
ed by The Record for an item in 
this section (page 45) of the May 
issue was incomplete. A memorial 
plaque donated to St. Matthew’s 
Church, Grand Falls, Nfld., by 
Mrs. Jean Cameron was also the 
gift of her brother, Cecil H. Bond, 
of St. Catharines, Ont., who was 
unable to attend the presentation. 
Furthermore, the plaque was 
given not only in memory of their 
brother, Clifford James Bond, a 
longtime elder of St. Matthew’s, 
but in memory of their parents, 
Eliza and James Bond, as well. 
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A RECEPTION was held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Ingersoll, Ont., for Alex Edmonds 
on the occasion of his 90th birthday. Mr. 
Edmonds has had a life-long interest in 
music and is a former member of the 
choir of St. Paul’s. His brothers, Harry 
and Carl, were also members of the choir, 
the latter also serving as organist. 


Logan Geggie Memorial Church 
celebrated its 35th anniversary on May 
26. Dr. M.E. Burch was the guest 
preacher at the morning service. In the 
evening, following a potluck supper, a 
time of fellowship was held, which 
featured The Reflections, a Christian 
musical group. 


ee 


DR. KENNETH G. MCMILLAN, Director 
of Church Relations for World Vision 
Canada, is pictured receiving the Order 
of Canada — the country’s highest 


distinction — from Governor-General — 


Madame Jean Sauvé at the Investiture 
held in Ottawa in April. Dr. McMillan was 
Moderator of the 105th General 
Assembly. 


Photo: John Evans 
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A MISSION NIGHT was held at Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., earlier this 5 
year. Rev. Glen Davis, associate secretary for overseas relations for the Board of World 


Mission, was the guest speaker. Members of Niagara Korean Presbyterian Church in 
St. Catharines, Ont., dressed in native costume, performed several musical selections. 
Almost 200 people from Chippawa, Stamford and St. David’s Churches attended. Pic- 
tured, left to right, are: Jean Clay of the planning committee; Rev. Davis; Suzanne Ahn; 
Annabelle Owens, chairman of the planning committee, holding a Korean calendar; and 


Joan Weaver of the planning committee. 


Photo: Niagara Falls Review 
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Lorna van Mossell of Calvin Church, 
‘itchener, Ont., was sworn in as a 
itizenship Judge in a ceremony con- 
‘icted on May 11 by the Hon. Walter 
icLean, Secretary of State, and chief 
itizenship Judge Margaret Rideout of 
‘ttawa. Her appointment to this office 
as the result of her work over the past 
‘x years with refugees, particularly 
se from southeast Asia. Her concern 
id her to organize a Friendship Family 
‘ogramme wherein Southeast Asian 
umilies, groups or individuals are 
jatched with Canadian families who 
elp the newcomers adjust to life in 
-anada. She was honored as Woman of 
1e Year for Community Service in 1983 
or her work as a volunteer and with the 
‘itchener-Waterloo Cultural Centre. 
adge van Mossell is the Presbyterian 
2presentative on the Inter-Church Com- 
iittee for Refugees (ICCR) and as such 
je reports to Presbyterian World Ser- 
ice. She was recently in Washington, 
’.C. where she attended a discussion on 
ie Sanctuary Movement — a movement 
thich has taken hold in the U.S. in 
thich the churches are offering sanc- 
lary to illegal immigrants, for the most 
art from El Salvador. In conjunction 
vith her swearing-in, a special citizen- 
hip court was held, involving 25 peo- 
le from 13 countries. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
Oth — Musquodoboit Harbour Presbyterian 
Church, N.S., June 23, (Rev. P.A. 
McDonald). 
2nd — St. Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, 
N.S., March 3, (Rev. P.A. McDonald). 
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HE FISHING COMMITTEE (Church Growth Committee) of St. Andrew’s Hespeler 


PICTURED finishing the Vancouver 
Marathon, held in May, is Mary Lee 
Naydiuk, organist for St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lethbridge, Alta. Ms. Naydiuk 
raised $4,000.00 in pledges from her con- 
gregation and is donating the money to 
the Knox College Restoration and Expan- 
sion Fund. 

Photo: Marathon Photos Inc. 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Pickering, Ont., held a recep- 
tion for the Rev. John and Deborah 
Dowds, and their son, Alex, following 
an International Youth Year service on 
June 2. Howard McClement, clerk of 
session, and Ruth Margerison, elder, 
presented the Dowds with gifts on behalf 
of the church. Mr. Dowds, a former 
member of the congregation, was recent- 
ly ordained into the ministry. 


yhurch, Cambridge, Ont., held a Fishing Derby in June. After an afternoon of fishing 
he congregation returned to the church for a dinner of fish chowder, and cake. The cake 
Iso served to celebrate the 50th birthday of the minister, Rev. Wallace Little, pictured 
entre. With him are members of the Fishing Committee: Nancy Freitag, lan McLaughlin, 
fonica Palubeski, Karen Little, Kim Henderson, Paul Clarke and Gordon Klager. 0 


GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL’S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 


Services: 

e 24 hour nurse attendants 

® Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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BRYAN, THE REV. THOMAS G.M., 74, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died sudden- 
ly while on holiday in Kenmare, Ireland, on 


July 6, 1985. 


He was born in London, Ont., where he 
received his early education. He was a 
graduate of the University of Toronto and 
of Knox College, later receiving a Bachelor 
of Divinity degree from Louisville 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 


Louisville, Kentucky. He was ordained to 
the ministry in St. George’s Presbyterian 


Church, River John, N.S., in 1938 and in- 


ducted into the pastoral charge of River 
John, Brule, Middleton and Tony River 
where he served for four years. Later 


pastorates were Duff’s and Knox Churches, 
Puslinch; St. Columba Church, Hamilton, 


Ont., during which pastorate the new church 


was built; Knox Church, Windsor, Ont., 
from which he retired in 1977. 


Throughout his ministry and in retirement 


Mr. Bryan was active in the church courts, 


serving on many Presbytery and Synod 


Committees and on boards and committees 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR tre- 
quired for Fallingbrook Presbyterian Church. 
Baldwin electronic 2 manual plus full foot 
pedal board. Senior choir and excellent youth 
choir potential. Salary negotiable. For fur- 
ther information please call the office at (416) 
699-3084 anytime. 


“== +KEATES-GEISSLER 


PIPE ORGANS 
LIMITED 
Est. 1945 
New and Used Organs 
Rebuilding, Tuning 
& Maintenance 
100 Frederick Street 
ACTON, ONTARIO 
L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


len organs 


Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Allen aan) 


London Yamaha Music Centre 


231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 
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of the General Assembly. He served as 
Clerk and Treasurer of the Presbytery of 
Guelph and as Clerk of the Presbytery of 
Hamilton. He was Biographer for Knox Col- 
lege Alumnae Association from 1936 on and 
compiled a biographical catalogue of the 
graduates of Knox College from 1845 until 
1945. 

He is survived by his widow, Beth (née 
Stevenson) of Burlington, Ont., his sister 
Dorothy, Mrs. J.A. Newbegin of London, 
Ont., and a niece, Barbara Newbegin of 
Ottawa. 

ADAMS, BLAIR, 64, member of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B. 

BALDERSTON, LLOYD, elder for 29 years 
of Zion Church, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
April 12. 

BLAIR, HELEN BELL, 94, lifelong member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont., 
life member of WMS, member ‘‘Helen Blair 
Auxiliary’’ WMS, May 21. 

BOND, JOHN WILLIAM (JACK), 81, 
longtime elder of New St. Andrew’s 
Church, Dover Township, Ont., May 16. 

CARTER, EDWARD, elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Maxville, Ont., member of Board 
of Managers, choir member for many years, 
May 7. 

CARTER, MRS. E. MAE, member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Victoria Harbour, Ont., life 
member of WMS, choir member for more 
than 50 years, mother of the Rev. Charles 
Carter of Victoria Harbour, May 12. 

DINWOODIE, MISS AGNES, longtime 
member of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont. 
Sunday School teacher for many years, May 


Ist. 

DRIER, MRS. EDLYN, 72, member of 
Westminster Church, Estevan, Sask., June 
24. 

FAIRBAIRN, WALTER BLAKELY, 86, 
longtime elder and trustee of Tweedsmuir 
Memorial Church, Orangeville, Ont., May 
24. 

FUKES, J. EDGAR, 73, elder, longtime 
member and member of Board of Managers 
of First Presbyterian Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., July 13. 

GODWIN, ALFRED T., 89, elder of St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta., founder of Con- 
federation Park Seniors’ Drop-in Centre and 
Parkview Village and Seniors Housing, May 


30. 

GRAY, MRS. GERTRUDE, 87, longtime 
member of St. Paul’s Church, Victoria Har- 
bour, Ont., former member of WMS, April 


Si 

HAMMOND, MRS. MARY ALMA, member 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., 
March 24. 

HEWITT, MRS. MARGARET, charter 
member, longtime elder and representative 
elder of Park Lawn Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Roll Clerk, Sunday School teacher, WMS 
leader, May 16. 

HOMUTH, ROBERT JAMES, 66, elder for 20 
years, trustee and Chairman of the Board 
of Managers for four years of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Clinton, Ont., and formerly an 
elder and Sunday School Superintendent at 
Knox Church, Mitchell, Ont., Feb. 8. 

JONES, FRED, 77, an elder for 30 years and 
former Clerk of Session of Knox Church, 
Bobcaygeon, Ont., Jan. 17. 


KELLIE, MRS. CHARLOTTE, member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brandon, Man., Sunday 
School Teacher and Superintendent, Leader 
in the Boy Scouts of Canada, longtime 
member of church choir, given a Life 
Membership in WMS in 1963. mi 

LOWE, FRANKLIN GARTNER, 85, longtime 
elder and member of St. Andrew’s Church 
Barrie, Ont., June 9. 

MacDONALD, MRS. WATSON (MYRTLE 
WOOD), 60, longtime member of Firs 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S., life member 
of the Catherine Mair Missionary Society 
member of Ladies Aid Society, June 3. 

MacEWEN, WILLIAM R., elder of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Maxville, Ont., May 21. 

MARS, MRS. STEWART (LILLIAN), 88, 
member of Almonte Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., for 30 years and a former member ‘ 
Riverdale Church, Toronto, Ont., for about 
30 years, life member of WMS(WD), May. 


MARSH, GEORGE F., 76, elder for 36 years 
of St. John Church, Hamilton, Ont., May 
2S. | 

McARTHUR, MRS. J.O., longtime membll 
of Melrose Park Church, Toronto, Ont. 

McCULLY, member of Knox Church, Camp- 
bellton, N.B., June 4. 

McELNEA, JOHN BARCLAY C., 87, 
longtime elder at Riverdale Church, Toron- 
to, Ont., May 24. | 

McFARLANE, JAMES THOMAS, 85, elder 
for 17 years of Melville Church, Brussels, 
Ont., July 6. | 

McINTYRE, PETER, elder at Westminster 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., April 8. 

McKAIG, M. CALDERWOOD, 82, lifetime 
member and elder for 36 years of Cromar: 
ty Presbyterian Church, Cromarty, Ont., 
clerk of session for many years, May 7. 

MILLER, HARCOURT, 90, an elder since 
1949, first at Port Carmen, Ont., where he 
was Clerk of session for 10 years, and at 
Burk’s Falls, Ont. For the last 5 years he 
was a member of Knox Church, Sundridge, 
Ont., June 18. ; 

POTTER, MRS. REGINALD (LAURA), 
member of St. Andrew’s Church, Cold 
water, Ont., former Sunday School teacher. 
March 26. | 

RACHPAUL, ANNIE, 62, member of St. 
Timothy’s Church, Ajax, Ont., and forme 
member of Gateway Presbyterian Church. 
Don Mills, Ont.; foundation member in the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church in Vreed-En- 
Hoop, June 22. | 

REID, JOE, longtime member, trustee anc 
auditor of St. Andrew’s Church, Clinton, 
Ont., Jan. 20. | 

ROBINSON, MRS. H., member for 60 years 
of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., June 
iS: 

SINCLAIR, THOMAS FREDERICK (ERIC), 
longtime elder of Knox Church, Selkirk, 
Man., member of the Board of Managers, 
March 9. o! 

SUTHERLAND, M. BESSIE, charter membel 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, N.S.. 
June 12. | 

WEIR, MRS. MILDRED H., 89, member ol 
New St. James Church, London, Ont., for 
over 60 years, mother of William and Rey. 
James Weir of Burlington, June 21. a 


: 


ORDINATIONS 

wds, Rev. John F.K., Hillsdale, St. An- 
-drew’s Church, Ont., May 19. 
uwsma, Rev. Fred, Oro, Central Church, 
Ont., May 26. 
‘rier, Rev. James Drader, Cambridge, Knox 
' Preston Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 5. 

donald, Rev. Stuart, Orillia, Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., June 14. 
sLagan, Rev. Betty, Pierrefonds, 
Westminster Church, Que., June 13. 
mn Gelder, Rev. Patricia, Pierrefonds, 
* Westminster Church, Que., June 13. 


INDUCTIONS 
sclay, Rev. Leslie T., Sooke, Knox Church, 
/B.C., Aug. Ist. 


‘Wolfe, Rev. D. Laurence, Ottawa, Erskine 
Church, Ont., May 5. 

'rdon, Rev. J. Douglas, Southampton, St. An- 
‘drew’s Church, Ont., June 13. 

ithers, Rev. Neal, Nottawa/Duntroon pastoral 
-charge, Ont., July 9. 

satherdon, Rev. Brian, Pictou Landing/Lit- 
' tle Harbour pastoral charge, N.S., June 11. 
alch, Rev. Larry A., Bluevale, Knox Church, 
Belmore, Knox Church, Ont., June 23. 
yllie, Rev. James, Sutton West, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Ont., Aug. 13. 

aHarten, Rev. Pieter, Allenford, St. An- 
_drew’s Church, Tara, Knox Church, Aug. 
a3. 


| RECOGNITIONS 

ll, Rev. Glenn, Port Carling/Torrance 

pastoral charge, Ont., May 31. 

ywds, Rev. John F.K., Richmond Bay 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., June 18. 

een, Rev. Judith Archer, Hamilton, St. Paul’s 
Church, Ont., as Assistant Minister, Sept. 
12. 

ixon, Rev. Barry, Hornings Mills/Creemore 
pastoral charge, Ont., June 27. 

acDonald, Rev. Freda, Burk’s 
Falls/Magnetewan/Sundridge pastoral 
charge, Ont., June 12. 

acDonald, Rev. Graham, _ Burk’s 
Falls/Magnetewan/Sundridge pastoral 
charge, Ont., June 12. 

acPhee, Rev. Roger, Lancaster, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Martintown, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., June 30. 

eisser, Rev. Lance, Huntingdon/Athelstan 
pastoral charge, Que., June 23. 

oore, Rev. Richard, Wiarton, St. Paul’s 
Church, and Lake Charles, Ont., July 3. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

mod of Atlantic Provinces 

amey’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 

ithurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
tay Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

ookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 

CIA 672. 
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Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., EOG 1ZO. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box 2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK 1N0. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N.B., E1B 3Z1. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfé, St. Giles Church, Que., Rev. Dr. 
Geoff Johnston, 3495 University St., Mon- 
treal, Que., H3A 2A8. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 
Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V 1R8. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 

Montreal, Tyndale-St. George’s House, Que., 
Co-Director required: The Search Commit- 
tee, Tyndale-St. George’s House, 876 Rich- 
mond Square, Montreal, Que., H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIK 0M7. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Arthur, St. Andrew’s Church and Gordonville, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. J.M. 
Laurenson, 360 Tower Street North, 
Fergus, Ont., NIM 2N7. 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1S0. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L/G3Bir 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M 1T4. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG 1NO. 
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MOVING? 

Send notice of your ad- 
dress change 6 WEEKS 
AHEAD of your move, 
and we’ll make sure the 
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Transition 
continued from previous page 


Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W. Rod 
Lewis, 165 Spencer Road, Oakville, Ont., 
L6L 3X3. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1Z0. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, 
and Waldemar Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Crescent, 
Brampton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Palmerston/Drayton charge, Ont., Rev. John 
Henderson, 50 Erb St. West, Waterloo, 
Ont., N2L 1T1. 

Peterborough, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Roy Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Drive, Peter- 
borough, Ont., K9J 6G2. (effective Feb., 
1986). 

Toronto, Glebe Church, Ont., Rev. John Allan, 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2L 1CS. 

Toronto, Mimico Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. William J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth 
Road, Islington, Ont., M9A 2Y6. 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Red Deer, Alberta 
is seeking an individual to 
minister in youth work, outreach 
and congregational growth. This 
full-time position is a 2 year pilot 
project subject to review to be fill- 


ed by a lay, ordained or diaconal 
person. Interested parties please 
send a personal resume to: The 
Staffing Committee, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 4718 Ross 
Street, Red Deer, Alberta, T4N 
2K2, (403) 346-4560. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 
Applications are invited for a full-time posi- 
tion as Assistant Minister, St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C. The 
Assistant to share in all phases of professional 
ministry. Write: The Secretary, Search Com- 
mittee, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
680 Courtney Street, Victoria, B.C. V8W 
LCL. 


Saint Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Fredericton, N.B., is seeking the ser- 


vices of a member of the Diaconal 
Ministry, or interested Christian 
individual. 

Duties would include assisting in 
pastoral work with special emphasis 
in the areas of Christian Education, 
Visitation and Program Development, 


with post-secondary 
education. 

Applications may be sent to: Clerk of 
Session, Saint Andrew’s Church, 512 
Charlotte Street, Fredericton, N.B., 
E3B 1M2. 


religious 
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Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., 
MS5J 1W9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster/Alberton pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
James Weir, 2047 James Street, Burlington, 
Ont., L7R 1H4. 

Brantford, Knox Church/Mount Pleasant, Ont., 
Rev. W.D. Jarvis, 48 Brock St. West, 
Tillsonburg, Ont., N4G 2A5. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
260! 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. (effective October Ist). 

Dunnville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., L3K 5N7. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont., LOC 3L8. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Port Dover, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Larry 
Brice, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1JO. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 

R.R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2G0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Selkirk, Knox Church, Man., Rev. George C. 
Vais, 197 Browning Blvd., Winnipeg, 
Man., R3K OL1. 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0x0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
William Lamont, Box 1054, Indian Head, 
Sask., SOG 2KO. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Robert D. Wilson, Box 1586, Melfort, 
Sask., SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain- 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 

Eckville, St. Paul’s Church, Alta., Rev. G.A. 
Cunningham, Box 44, Rocky Mountain 
House, Alta., TOM 1TO. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708-99 Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T6A O0C8. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Mrs. D. 
Springstein, Commission Chairman, 10609 
- 60 A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T6H 
1KS. 


Synod of British Columbia | 
Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Kei 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 179 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR 3Z3 
Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack 
Bey i V2P 7Al 
Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edu 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. bi 
Nanaimo, St..Andrew’s Church, B.C., : 


R.C. Garvin, 4136 Rex Road, Port ‘Albe 
ni, B.C., V9Y 5T6. 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 4lst Ave. 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B. ¢ 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highroc! 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. | 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY | 
Presbytery of Newfoundland: 
Dr. Sheldon MacKenzie, | 
95 Logy Bay Road, 

ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland, 
AlA 1J5. 


Telephone: (R) (709) 722-7130. 


Presbytery of Bruce-Maitland: 
The Rev. Larry A. Welch, 
c/o The Manse, 

R.R. #1, 

BLUEVALE, Ont., 

NOG 1G0. 


Telephone: (519) 357-1557. 


Presbytery of Northern Saskatchewan: 
The Rev. Robert Lyle, | 
Box 67, 
SYLVANIA, Sask., 
SOE 1S0. 


Telephone: (R) (306) 873-2226. 


| 
| 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES | 

Charlottetown, Zion Church, P.E.I., Rev. Gor 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Avenue 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., C1lA 3N4. . 

Truro, St. James Church, N.S., Rev. G. C 
MacLeod, 142 Queen Street, Truro, N. S. 
B2N 2B5. 

Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, dere 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part- ccm 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025- 105 Street, Ed 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. | 


OVERSEAS MISSIONARIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 
— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 
— an orthopedic surgeon to work in 
Afghanistan 
— an occupational therapist to work in 
Afghanistan 
— a minister to work in Japan 
— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 
— a minister to work in Taiwan 
Those interested, should contact the Board o 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 
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) ear God: 


ich? Allow too little freedom? 


What do you say to parents who can 
ly wonder? They did their best. 
iey prayed for guidance. They 
ayed for their children. They went 
church as a family. They read their 
ble at home. They talked religion 
d tried to live their faith. 

And now they say their own faith 
shaky. They wonder what God is 
ying to tell them. They don’t know 
hat to pray for any more. 

Lord, I’ve tried hard to think of 
mething brilliant to say, nothing 
mes. I can only weep with them. 
1e clamouring question — ‘‘How 
ymme?’’ The haunting response — 
lence. 

There’s another matter. She has 
en a Presbyterian all her life. Ac- 
ve in the church, regular in atten- 
ince, faithful in her support, involv- 
1 deeply in the community. 

Boom! Her life blows up. She is 
ricken with an ailment that grounds 
sr completely. She can’t get out any 
ore and Lord, she who did so much 
king after, now has to be looked 
ter. The clamouring question **‘How 
yme?’’ The haunting response — 
lence. 

I knew him well and loved him 
eeply. We were in the same profes- 
on and so had much to share. He was 
) alive, so exciting to be with, so full 
f energy and enthusiasm. Cancer? 
lim? He’s just in his 40’s! *‘I’ll live 
ntil I die’’ and he did. The clamour- 
1g question ‘‘How come?’’ The 
aunting response — silence. 

Lord, there is something else. 
en’t ministers supposed to have 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


O many questions .. . 


is letter has been a long time coming. It’s been written in my mind for some 
ars. Something happened today that makes me put it on paper. 

They dropped into the office “‘for just a few minutes.’’ And then it all came 
t. It’s the kids. They are giving their parents many a heartbreak, one after 
2 other. No point in going into details. It’s all real and it’s enough to make 
ucry. Things have been bad for a long time — nothing seems to be improv- 
x, As parents, what did they do wrong? Did they try too hard? Expect too 


Reading: 
Psalniey3 


faith and trust and confidence? If they 
ever ‘get down’ or ‘burned out’ does 
it mean that they aren’t good 
ministers; that they simply aren’t prac- 
tising what they preach? Cir- 
cumstances should never be too much 
for them, should they? How come we 
have difficulty in letting ministers be 
human? How come it’s so easy to be 
critical? How come? That’s the big 
question. 

Lord, I could go on and on. Other 
people could add their ““How comes’’ 
as well. 

What’s that? Read Psalm 73? I can 
identify with a great deal of that — 
such phrases as “‘T had nearly lost 
confidence, my faith was almost gone. 
I was jealous of the proud when I saw 
that things go well for the wicked. ’’ 

Lord, that’s what I have been 
wondering about. How come people 


who appear to be bad, have things so 
good? And how come good people get 
hit so severely? 

“I tried to think this problem 
through, but it was too difficult for 
me....until I went into your temple. 
Then I understood what will happen 
to the wicked. ’’ 

But Lord, it’s not the wicked I’m in- 
terested in. It’s the good people who 
are suffering. What is going to hap- 
pen to them? 

“‘When my thoughts were bitter and 
my feelings were hurt, I was stupid as 
an animal; I did not understand you. 
Yet I always stay close to you and you 
hold me by the hand. What else have 
Tin heaven but you? My mind and my 
body may grow weak, but God is my 
strength; He is all I ever need.’”’ 

Lord, am I hearing and understand- 
ing correctly? Are you saying that 
there is no definite answer to my very 
definite question, ‘‘How come?’’ 

Are you really saying to me ... ‘7 
am your strength, Iam holding you by 
the hand?’’ 

Am I being told to trust you? But, 
Lord, that’s easier said than done! But 
that’s the only way? 

Give me a few minutes would you? 
I want to try and think some things 
through. 

But I might go on thinking forever 
and still have that haunting uneasiness 
inside me. 

O God, I really do love you. Just 
let me know that you love me, would 
you please? 

Thank you, 
Your sometimes faithful friend 
and servant. 


L“ God, I want to be one of 
your successes. But I feel that I 
fail almost more than I succeed. So 
many questions. Too few answers. 
But, please, let me hang on. For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

O 
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“WIT GOD JN GUYANAS 


In this issue, Zander Dunn reflects on 
a return visit to the South American country. 


SS ineergst 


After a Sunday service, the Canadians were presented 
with flowers at Ephraim Scott Memorial Church at Bet- 
ter Hope. On the left are Mrs. Claire Ellis (President 
of WMS(WD) and Mrs. Dorothy Neal. Shown in the back 
row is Barbara Woodruff who also represented the ff 
WMS(WD). 


i 
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Some of the Young People enjoying lunch at the Youth 
Rally in Vreed-en-Hoop. 


I was Bic a lovely 
Chyistem story 


by Lucie Milne 


Gg) ear Josie, 
You asked me to write and tell you about our trip, 


after we got home. Well, here I am. The trip? I wonder 
if one ever should go back to the places of one’s past. 
Nothing is ever like it was, of course, but going back to 
the Islands was an experience with a capital E. 

Yes, we went out to the cemetery. I hardly recognized 
the road. The old dirt road is now paved, and where there 
were once miles and miles of rice paddies there are now 
blocks and blocks of homes. What contrasts there are too! 
There are so many corrugated tin huts and dilapidated 
shanty towns — and oh, so very crowded! The rich have 
it good; gorgeous stucco homes set in lovely gardens with 
pools and terraces — of what I could see behind the brick 
wall that shuts out the world of the poor. They live in 
their own elite community. You can’t even go into their 
section of the city without passing a guard at the gate. 
So many of these wealthy have guard dogs too. Well, 
when you have everything you have to pay to keep it. 

But getting back to the trip, the cemetery, and seeing 
Dad’s grave. Our friends, the ones I told you about — 
we were kids and grew up together — they lent us their 
car, complete with chauffeur and air conditioning. I 
couldn’t help thinking of my last trip down that road. We 
travelled by carretellas. Those are Spanish-style carriages 
drawn by horses. I guess they’re all gone now. Dad’s cof- 
fin lay across the seats of the makeshift hearse, tf you 
want to call it that. There were six of us plus the driver 
squeezed into the other carretella. Those poor horses! 
They were all skin and ribs, like us, and scared to death 
of all the shelling going on nearby. The Americans were 
working their way towards the city, and they actually 
reached it five days later. But meanwhile we were in the 
midst of the noisy show. One shell exploded near the horse 
in front of us, causing the old thing to bolt into the air. 
When he came down, the carriage was edging into a rice 
paddy and the coffin sliding towards the water. The driver 
flew off his seat and managed to keep horse, carretella 
and coffin out of the paddy. We sat frozen with shock, 
Ill tell you. We were lucky to have those carretellas. My 
4°10’ Grandma, that indomitable lady, found them, 
heavens knows where, in that empty city. Everybody was 
indoors, hiding from the enemy. We had given up hope 
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of any transportation and had begun walking to the 
cemetery. 

In the old days, cemeteries were outside the city. This 
one was once surrounded by green farm lands. Now it’s 


in the centre of acres of nipa huts and corrugated tin shacks — 


and I don’t think I could have found it alone. As for those 
houses, they were so close together that you wouldn’t 
believe that people could live like that. These are the 
‘country poor’ who came to the city after the war to make 
it rich, and just substituted one kind of poverty for another. 

When we entered the cemetery it seemed to be just the 
same; neat graves by gravelled walks which were lined 
with lovely, pungent, flowered trees. I wish I could 


remember the name of those flowers. We used to make 
necklaces out of them when we were kids. I remember 


placing some on Dad’s grave at the burial too. I thought 
that the tombstones seemed different and wondered why 
I didn’t recognize any of the names on them. Of course! 
This was the new section of the cemetery. All of the dates 


were recent. 
The caretaker who had been there twenty years ago, 


when we buried Dad under the whiz of artillery, came 
to greet us. The old man was terribly shocked when he 
saw us and began to shake all over. While I was trying 
to figure him out, a gang of ragged urchins emerged 


through the cemetery wall. The wall lay in broken heaps, | 


left from the time when the U.S. Army’s artillery had 
found its mark. This startling gang was led by a tall, thin 
youth who wielded a slingshot. It was comic, but you 


— 


couldn’t laugh. They looked so pathetic. They climbed | 


over the graves and, like a small army, marched toward 
us. Just as I was beginning to wonder what they were go- 
ing to do to us, they came to a halt and the leader then 
waved his troops to a distant knoll. From there they wat- 


ched us as we made our way to the back of the cemetery. | 
The caretaker walked with us, very silent and very ner- | 


vous. I soon saw why. 

We had left the neat paths, and now began to step over 
a jungle of weeds and grass grown wild. The tombstones 
were cracked and tumbled over like so many victims 
mowed down in a surprise attack. Then we were there 
— at the grave, Dad’s grave. At this point, all of us were 
speechless. 


Someone had planted a sweet potato patch at the foot 
of the grave: a lattice of sticks gave it the semblance of 
a garden. A rusted kerosene tin rested on the grave, and 
among the ragged vegetation around the grave lay heaps 
of garbage. Then I noticed an unmistakable smell. The 
place was used as a latrine! 

- A nipa hut window overlooked the wall by the grave. 
‘From it, two faces peered down at us, faces with the 
guarded eyes worn by those who have known only to 
distrust a life that gives to a few (and that would include 
‘me) so much, but to them hopelessness. Their eyes said, 
well what are you going to do about it, huh? I was really 
“shaken. 
_ The caretaker finally found his voice, prob- 
ably stirred out of his silence by our own shock. **No one 
‘comes to this part of the cemetery. It hasn’t been kept 
‘up for years. There is no money. I work alone.’’ He paus- 
-ed, then added, ‘‘I never thought that you would return. 
‘It is such a long time.” 
- As we walked back to the car, the youth, with his 
slingshot now draped around his neck, and with his pla- 
‘toon of boys behind him, approached us. I thought he was 
going to ask us for money, but no, he just stood there, 
“gave an uncertain smile, and then in farewell, gave us 
_an absurd army salute. 
_ At the gate we shook hands with the caretaker. Did his 
eyes ever light up at that! Thank goodness he finally stop- 
_ped shaking. I’m sure we had been an awful shock to him. 
Our flight left the next day. I'll always see those faces 
-— the frightened caretaker, the ragged boys, and those 
who in their poverty lacked a patch of their own to grow 

a few vegetables, or even for a latrine, and so had used 

my father’s grave. 

The grave no longer matters to me. It holds death, 
which is final. We remember the Resurrection. After all, 
the Resurrection is not a grave site, it is the empty grave, 
and being with Christ in a new life. God-given life is 
everyone’s heritage, but it sure isn’t the realization of all 
people everywhere. I’ll never be the same after this ex- 
perience, and I’m glad. 

It is so good to be able to write to someone about all 
this. I want to tell you more about the trip and how I feel, 
but must close for now. 


Much love, 
Molly 


My dear Molly, 

Such a dreadful experience to go through. It’s awful 
to think of what those people did to your poor father’s 
memory. One can’t expect much from people like that, 
but really, this is too much. My poor, dear Molly! You 
must just put all of those terrible things out of your mind. 
I guess those people are poor, but why doesn’t their 
government do something about them? Our country sends 
them so much aid and look what they do in return. They 
just don’t appreciate what people here do for them. Oh, 
my poor Molly! I shan’t sleep thinking about all you went 
through. How can you say that you are thankful for THAT 
experience? You don’t deserve that. You are such a good 
person. And your father, he was so good to the people 


there. Just no respect today. Garbage around his grave! 
Oh, dear Molly, it is just too awful to think about. 

I have been so very busy. I’ve hardly had time to 
breathe. Our Church Bazaar is next week and there is so 
much to do. Edna is convener, but she doesn’t get things 
going. Really a poor choice. I have six pies to make and 
have just finished those dolls I was making. We should 
have a good turnout. Oh, did you hear about the Brown 
boy? He was in a car accident. He’s going to be all right, 
but poor Mary and all her worry! He was probably driv- 
ing too fast, like all the young people do today. So many 
awful things happen today. 

Did I tell you that our Women’s Group is sending $100 
to the Girls’ Home in Africa? In my opinion, charity 
begins at home. They don’t know how to help themselves 
over there. These countries are all the same. Just look 
at what they did in your cemetery. Molly, it is so sad. 
I don’t know how you can be so concerned about them. 
It’s like I always said, they don’t use properly what we 
give them. 

I must stop now, dear Molly, and get supper started. 
Dennis is bringing someone home from work — someone 
important to Dennis’ standing in the Company. I’ll write 
about it later. 

Before I forget, I have to take the World Mission Report 
next month at our Women’s Group. You know, give some 
story from another country. Would you send me a story? 
You know so many. Something positive and pleasant that 
we would all enjoy hearing. Thanks so much. I know that 
I can always count on you. 


Love, 
Josie 


Dear Josie, 

In my last letter, I told you about my trip and the peo- 
ple at the cemetery. Why not use that for your World Mis- 
sion Report? It is about another country and those people 
are what Mission is all about. Let me know how the 
meeting goes. 

Love, 
Molly 


My dear Molly, 

Your story just would not have been right. It’s so sad 
and terrible. My dear, you must know that. What would 
those women have ever thought? 

I found a dear story about a little Asian girl from one 
of the Missions we support. She grew up to be a wonder- 
ful teacher and Christian person. It was such a lovely 
Christian story! oO 


Lucie Milne is the Director of Christian 
Education at Knox Church, Guelph Ont., a 
free-lance writer, and a former missionary. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 4 


James Ross Dickey 


Michael’s got an outboard motor 


‘‘Oh where, oh where have our young people gone, 
Oh where, oh where can they be?’’ 


Te variation on the old nursery rhyme has become a perennial favourite 
of General Assemblies. The question usually gives rise to solemn recom- 
mendations of intent to do something about youth ministries. However, though 
Presbyterians do not, officially, believe in limbo, that is where most of the recom- 
mendations are consigned, to float around forever. 


At the 108th General Assembly, in 
Toronto, in 1982, one veteran 
minister commissioner rose to respond 
to that year’s effort to ‘‘do 
something.’’ He told the court that he 
had been a commissioner to many 
General Assemblies since 19 — (a 
long time): ‘‘Every year we pass some 
such recommendation. Every year we 
do nothing about it. Moderator, I sug- 
gest we defeat this recommendation 
and move on to other matters.’’ His 
brief speech was greeted by 
““Oooohs’”’ and *‘Aaaahs’’ from com- 
missioners who had neither his ex- 
perience nor, for that matter, his sense 
of humour. He knew that his words 
were heresy to those for whom ‘‘youth 
work’’ occupied a secure place in the 
pantheon of untouchable ‘‘concerns,”’ 
and he knew the reaction his words 
would elicit. But he wasn’t fooling. 
Persistent concern over any issue, 
when coupled with inaction or futili- 
ty, trivialize that issue. It wasn’t that 
he didn’t care about youth work. He 
had simply run out of patience with 
going through the motions. 

Not that there has been a total 
vacuum. The history of the church’s 
efforts in any area of its work is im- 
portant — not to provide ammunition 
for the nay-sayers who are quick to 
chorus “‘It’s been done, and it didn’t 
work!’’ but to keep us from re- 
inventing the wheel, from rediscover- 
ing gravity. But such efforts as have 
been made have not borne much fruit. 
The church has, mostly by silence and 
default, completed the song with 
which this page began by singing 
‘*Leave them alone, and they’ll come 
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home, 
Dragging their children behind 
them.’’ 


They don’t though. 

If the young people are to take 
serious interest in the church, the 
church must be taken seriously by the 
rest of its members. It is first and 
foremost a community embodying a 
shared belief. Belief, and the exposi- 
tion and propagation of that belief, are 
its raison d’étre, the bedrock on which 
it stakes out its claim of uniqueness in 
a world full of institutions. 

Beginning anywhere other than with 
that belief leaves the church in a pitiful 
third-rate position. Issues calling for 
social action or political pressure are 
being addressed to greater effect 
almost anywhere you care to look. 
The ‘‘Live Aid’’ television special, 
undertaken for Ethiopia famine relief 
raised approximately $60,000,000 in 
one day — using the talent of interna- 
tional rock stars — individuals and 
groups beloved by young people and 
looked upon with suspicion, or ig- 
nored altogether by the erstwhile 
leaders of youth within the church. 

Even when common cause 
organizations draw heavily on Chris- 
tians for membership (such as the 
“‘pro-life’’> movement and disarma- 
ment groups), they operate most effi- 
ciently outside the church as an institu- 
tion, and ecumenically. Social action 
and political involvement, whatever 
form they take, can be natural conse- 
quences of coming to the Faith, but for 
the church, Faith takes precedence. 
One begins by believing, then works 
out the consequences of that belief. 


Faith, though it may be Truth perceiv-| 
ed ‘‘through a glass darkly,’’ informs | 
action, which in turn informs Faith. | 
The challenge of communicating | 
Faith to young people is essentially the | 
same as communicating the faith to 
any group, however arbitrarily defin- 
ed. There is no ‘‘Youth Page’’ in The 
Record and no ‘‘Seniors’ Page” 
either. There is a certain condescen- 
sion implicit in the assumption that the 
interests of any given age group are| 
narrowly, and somewhat selfishly, | 
focussed. : 
This is not to say that we need not 
make the effort to improve our com- 
munication of the Gospel. Just as 
Paul, on Mars Hill, addressed his au- 
dience in their own terms, their own 
idiom, so effective communication to 
young people must use the metaphors, | 
the parables, the language they 
understand. This can be done through 
reference to music, film, literature — 
in the same way the arts have always 
been generous with ephiphanies, 
revelations pointing to something 
more; in the same way the Bible 
writers, and Christ himself, drew on 
metaphor. It has been so in every age 
and remains so for listeners of all 
ages. | 
We do not abandon the scriptures, | 
subordinate standards, the sacraments 
or the lessons of church history. That 
the young people know little of these 
things is not surprising: most of their 
parents know no more, and with the 
Sunday school in decline where are 
they to learn? From sermons? One can 
but hope. Few spectacles are more 
pathetic than a superficial attempt to 
reach young people by pretending to 
be one of them. An earring in the ear 
of a forty-five-year-old male fools 
nobody. Gospel lyrics set to ‘‘State of 
Shock’’ and sung by a minister and a 
Sunday School teacher (a la Mick Jag- 
ger and Tina Turner) might make a 
good ‘‘People and Places’’ and a 
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Apartheid and abortion 


I was brought up in South Africa. 
As youngsters our parents encourag- 
ed us to help people who were op- 
pressed, to acknowledge the rights of 
everyone. We learned that legal 
representation should be available to 
all, that people should not be rejected 
on the grounds of race, age, religion, 
wealth. We were also encouraged to 
take a stand. 

There were others like us, un- 
doubtedly a minority. Some of these 
are still in jail today. Our home was 
searched by the security police, we 
were spied upon, our telephone was 
bugged. My sister was the first to 
leave to search out a new life and hope 
in Israel. After my mother was ban- 
ned and house-arrested for five years 
(because she was providing a legal 
defense for Blacks) she too left 
everything in South Africa to begin 
anew in England. For my part, I was 
named a ‘‘communist,’’ an agitator, 
a disgrace to my country because I 
was instrumental in forming a work 
camp organization. We helped build 
two medical clinics, a school, and an 
occupational training centre during 
our university vacations. We helped 
pour cement, paint walls, dish out 
food and repair roofs over the 
weekends in districts surrounding 
Johannesburg. Conviction without ac- 
tion is dead. 

A few weeks ago, my wife receiv- 
ed a general mailing from CARAL, 
enlisting her support for the right of 


LETTERS 


women to have free choice. Apparent- 
ly, 72 per cent of Canadians support 
‘‘free choice.’’ Would she help? 

My wife and I believe in freedom; 
we support human rights and 
democracy. But never can we in- 
terfere with the primary right of 
everyone. That is the right to life. 

Canadians condemn = racial 
discrimination in South Africa, but, 
because of his or her age, they deny 
legal consideration and protection for 
the unborn under a certain age. While 
white South Africans judge others to 
be inferior, Canadians (supported by 
members of the medical profession) 
don’t even consider their child a 
human being. South African Blacks 
are given an inferior education, 
limited training, and are denied en- 
trance into many professions, but 72 
per cent of Canadians won’t allow the 
fetus to begin development. They are 
not banished to Bantustans against 
their wills; they are forcibly cut out 
of their mothers and thrown into gar- 
bage cans. These don’t live im- 
poverished lives in depleted 
homelands; they are just massacred, 
hundreds a day across Canada. 
Canada’s children, our future, poten- 
tial tradesmen, mothers, doctors and 
lawmakers are removed without a 
thought. 

After more than half a century of 
peaceful demonstrations and 
perseverance and patience that bog- 
gles the mind, South African Blacks 
are now turning to violence. It is a sad 


WATSON’S WORLD 
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ISN'T THAT LAZARUS ¢ 
HE LOOKS TERRIBLE. 


i 

i 

| 
day that it has come to this, but these 
Blacks can riot, they can demand theit) 
rights or fight for freedom. But oui} 
unborn Canadian child is helpless} 
First, the advice of the social worket) 
is against him. His mother, his natural} 
guardian, is encouraged to considei{ 
life in relation to her reputation, finan+) 
cial burden, convenience, discomfort 
and, on rare occasions, severe health 
problems. He is ignored by our legal 
profession, cut to pieces by our ad- 
vanced medical profession (without 
too much discomfort to the mother) 
and his dead tissue is used in ex- 
periments by our esteemed scientists.) 
Our honorable politicians jump on the 
bandwagon supporting sanctions) 
against South Africa at the same time; 
using our money to pay for these in-| 
human abortions. 

Both the ‘‘pro-choice’’ and the 
white South African display a 
disregard for life and demand a solu- 
tion that ‘removes’ the other entity. It 
is an attitude of extreme selfishness 
and discrimination. The same senti- 
ment sent 6-million Jews to their 
death. | 

If it were simply a question of in- 
dividual choice, then we must support 
the white South Africans choice of 
apartheid. We must support the 
democratically elected Hitler and his 
decision to eliminate the Jew. We 
would have to support those who 
choose to abuse drugs or find their 
sexual gratification in rape. 

Freedom, on the other hand, is 


Noel Watsot 


sponsible action that benefits others. 
is responsible to use contraception 
hen pregnancy is not wanted. When 
mistake is made, it is responsible to 
ring up the child or put the child up 
yr adoption. To offer people the op- 
on to kill the child is irresponsible. 
‘o have a free society, we need 
straint, direction, a reverence for 
fe and commitment to human rights. 
Ve must not allow the attitude behind 
‘pro-choice’ to manipulate us 
urther. 


Peter Saffery, 
Cobden, Ont. 


durt and offended 

This letter addresses the issue of 
eaders voicing their opinions on sub- 
2cts, when it is apparent that they 
save little or no knowledge on the 
natter. I have written two letters to 
his publication in the past, in defense 
yf matters that were raised by people 
vho obviously were ignorant of the 
subject of their critique. 

_ My latest argument stems from 
Mrs. E.R. Fraser’s comments in the 
April Record, on adoption. It might 
nterest Mrs. Fraser to know that as 
in adopted child I was outraged by her 
sallous remarks. I am sure that there 
are many adopted children who share 
these feelings. 

I was adopted at the age of three 
months, by two loving parents, who 
might otherwise have been denied the 
pleasure of having a child. Mrs. 
Fraser does not realize that a child’s 
‘real mother’’ is not necessarily her 
natural mother. It is the mother who 
loves her, cares for her, and raises 
her. I also wish to add that at no time 
in my life have I ever felt like, ‘‘a sack 
of potatoes.”’ 

I was hurt and offended by Mrs. 
Fraser’s comments. I would only ask 
that in the future those who do not 
have complete knowledge on a certain 
subject, be more tactful in their com- 
ments. Their ill-chosen words may 
hurt others. 


Joanne Taylor, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


On the policy of 

College appointments 
- Perhaps someone could explain to 
me why a motion that was passed at 
continued on page 31 


IN GOD'S 
NAME HELP. 


$48 a month. It’s not a lot to ask. 
But it means so much to a child 
desperately in need. 

Through World Vision's Childcare 
Partnership program, your monthly 
gift of $18 will provide nutritious 
meals, medical care and educa- 
tion. It will also help to provide 
the training necessary to enable 
whole communities attain a level of 
independence and a chance for 
a better life. 

Supporting a needy child is 
rewarding in itself. But, in 
addition, each month World 
Vision will send you a 
photograph and the story 
about one of the children 
you are helping. 

We urge you fo join 
World Vision’s Childcare 
Partnership program and 
help us reach out to 
a needy child. 


World Vision Canada is a registered 
charity, adhering to standards 
of financial accountability 
set by the Canadian Council of 
Christian Charities. 

Receipts will be issued for 
donations of $5 or more. 


YES, | WOULD LIKE TO HELP NEEDY CHILDREN: 
Call 1-800-387-8350 
Cl Here is my first $48.00 for my monthly pledge 


as a CHILDCARE PARTNER 4061 
OCHere is my special gift to World Vision 
childcare projects 4090 


O Please send me more information about helping needy children 


Name. 


Address 


City. Prov. 


Postal Code 
Make cheque payable to: 
WORLD VISION CANADA 


Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. 
Mississauga, Ontario L5M 2H2 A063 185 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


Let justice roll like flowing streams? 


James Sauer 


A ten years ago to the day this is being written, I was trudging through 
the rain, up a muddy slope, following an open-bed Bedford truck that was 
our public conveyance on an inter-provincial road in central Africa. The un- 
comfortable, overpacked, overheated truck was our only means of making the 
trip between provincial capitals. However at that moment we were walking and 
pushing, because the truck, only a year old but running like twenty, could not 
make the muddy grade and, as passengers, we were obliged to give a helping 


push. 


It was not easy work, especially 
with the sharp edges of the macadam 
that once paved the road lying in wait 
for every unwary shin. Had the road 
never been paved we might have been 
walking without pushing, since the 
empty truck could then, on a less 
treacherous surface, have developed 
the momentum to make it to the top. 

Cold, wet, and above all muddy, 
my travelling companion, a young 
African theology professor, well- 
trained in Europe, muttered — out of 
hearing of the other passenger — 
‘‘Things were better when the 
Belgians were here,’’ referring to the 
pre-independence period of colonial 
domination. Taken aback by such 
retrograde sentiments, I was only able 
to respond with the democratic 
platitudes of my civics education: the 
dignity of self-determination, the im- 
portance of freedom and liberty, and 
the manifest destiny of nation 
building. My half-guilty liberal soul 
quivered with righteousness. I was in- 
volved in the struggles of the ‘poor.’ 

My travelling companion, taking 
me more seriously than I deserved, 
pulled away from the truck, avoided 
yet another shin-barking asphalt edge, 
and responded in his native tongue 
with a musical lyricism that transla- 
tion cannot convey, “‘Independence 
only delivered us into the hands of the 
‘black imperialists.’ The only change 
was change of race. The sin remain- 
ed untouched, unhealed, and 
unrepented. And what makes it worse 
is that you, who can see the difference 
and have a safe forum from which to 
speak, remain silent — as silent as the 
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‘,,.the ways in which 
we involve ourselves 


in aaa nird: )cWorlkd 
development and relief 
often contribute to the 
very conditions we 
seek to alleviate?” 


voice of death whispering through the 
soul of a people.”’ 

That was a heady accusation, but 
one that I am coming increasingly to 
understand. Indeed, in the events of 
the last few months I have found 


\ 


myself drawn, over and over again, | 
to that night on the road to Kananga} 
when I, a well-intentioned Christian] 
liberal, was forced to come face to! 
face with the sinfulness of my own} 
good intentions. | 

The occasions for being drawn bacll 
into those events of so many years ago 
have been the increasing number of 
reports — which many of good faith 
still try so desperately to ignore — of 
the genocide-like starvation of 
millions in northern Ethiopia by the} 
Mengistu government: starvation and | 
death, whether through inattention or 
by intention, in the face of a world 
relief effort vanguarded, by and large, 
by the Christian community. 

Faced with these reports, the 
response of officials of the United Na- 
tions has been that they cannot by | 
charter ‘‘involve themselves in the 
policies of member states.’’ To do so 
risks losing any possibility of help to ; 
the starving. According to David. 
MacDonald, co-ordinator of the 
African relief effort, the policy of 
Canada follows suit in the belief that 
working through established channels, 
i.e. the Ethiopian government, is best 
if we want to help at all. These posi- 
tions are, perhaps, understandable 
from governments and governmental 
organizations. What is not understand- 
able however, is the peculiar silence 
of the churches and of Christians who, 
as far as I can determine, are making 
no efforts to confront the moral and 
ethical issues involved in ‘our’ in- 
volvement in Third World develop- 
ment and relief, for fear, it seems, of 
disrupting the flow of money into 
relief efforts. 

But the reality of the way in which 
we participate in Third World issues 
is a moral issue which stands overlong 
waiting for address. It would seem, 
however, at least from publicity 
materials and statements by Christian 
relief leaders, that the only ethical 
issue is involvement or non- 
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volvement. But how we are involved 
30 has profound ethical implications. 
The point I am making is simply 
at because we are no longer support- 
g oppressive, imperialistic forces in 
e world, we should not continue to 
mtribute to oppressive, imperialistic 
ces. Indeed, the ways in which we 
wvolve ourselves in Third World 
evelopment and relief often con- 
ibute to the very conditions we seek 
» alleviate. Each of us involved in 
hird World concerns, even if only 
idirectly, walk the road to Kananga 
there we might have to confront the 
nfulness of our best intentions. 
For example, why does the church 
nd it relatively easy to take an ethical 
‘and on the issue of apartheid in 
outh Africa where the issues, so to 
geak, are “black and white,’’ but re- 
jain so silent on human rights issues 
1 Zaire, Lesotho or Nigeria? Or to 
tke it out of the context of Africa, 
shy must I turn to the secular 
tess(The Toronto Sun) rather than my 
hurch and its organizations to find the 
ames and addresses of Soviet 
fissidents, many of whom are Chris- 
ian clergy and members of religious 
ders, who need the support of let- 
ers and remembrance? 

_ By these questions I am not sug- 
xesting that we should draw back from 
World Relief and Development. But 
_am suggesting that our dialogue and 
sducation on these issues needs to help 
2ach of us question the ethical dimen- 
sions of the ‘‘how and where’’ of it. 
Governments, no matter how well- 
intentioned, seem incapable of raising 
the ethical issues even when headed, 
as is Canada’s African Relief, by 
theologically trained individuals. 
Perhaps the expediencies of 
diplomacy stand in the way. But to ac- 
quiesce in silence means that there are 
many, like my travelling companion 
on the road to Kananga, who see their 
fate as simply a new imperialism and 
who sense that we well-intentioned 
brothers and sisters in the faith mere- 
ly contribute not to relief, but to a new 
kind of oppression. O 


Dr. James B. Sauer is the minister at St. David 
and St. Martin Presbyterian Church in Ottawa, 
Ont. 
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The resonant, reverent sound of bells 
joyously proclaims the gospel to your 
congregation and community. 


Schulmerich gives you the choice of bell 
4 instruments to fit your needs and 
‘ budget—cast bronze bells, carillons, 
and electronic bells. Plus bell towers 
and the handbells preferred by more 
choirs than any other. 


e John S. Nelson, 3120 35th Avenue, S.W. Rouaeth Alberta, T3E 027; 
e Robert & Barbara Plante, 487 Lawson Rd., London, Ontario, N6G 1Y] 
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e Gerard R. Ledoux, Schrooner Drive, Masons Point, Head of 
St. Margaret’s Bay, Halifax Co., N.S. BOJ 1RO 


Dept M60510 ‘Send information on: [_]the Complete Line [_] Cast Bronze Bells 
(_] Electronic Bell Instruments [_] Handbells [{_] Bell Towers 


Names ee ei 


Fill in this coupon, 
and mail it to 
your nearest 
District Manager. 


Organisation 


Address 


ode 


City 
50th Anniversary 


Sch ulm eal: Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 
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This is also the month of Reforma- 
tion memories. Martin Luther chose 
All Hallows’ Eve to post his Notice 
of Motion condemning false faith in 
human (even religious) works. The 
sixteenth century Reformers were far 
from the nineteenth century Roman- 
tics. For them it was Life which 
triumphed over death in the Gospel 
proclamation, a Story with power to 
reclaim and renew. 

Picture a strange scene. People sit- 
ting on benches watch someone stan- 
ding behind a pulpit and giving a 
speech. This goes on for some time, 
without interruption from the au- 
dience. What is he doing? Is it 
preaching? Not necessarily. Even if 
she begins with a warrant (‘In the 
name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit’) and ends with an 
ascription of glory to God. Even if he 
wears clerical robes (any colour you 
like, these days) or perhaps speaks in 
an affected ‘pulpit manner.’ Even if 
she has had years of theological 
education. 

A sermon belongs to another order 
from speeches or meditations. The 
Reformers had a motto, ‘‘The 
preaching of the Word of God is the 
Word of God!’’ That is, Christ the 
eternal Word, made flesh for our 
salvation, is witnessed to by the Word 
of God written (Bible) and the Word 
of God proclaimed (sermon and 
sacraments). The content of a sermon 
is “‘Christ clothed in his Gospel’’ 
(Calvin); otherwise we would do bet- 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


hel ‘diet of preaching *: lessaiitina tastes oa. 


OC nce again — the Fall of the Year: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun! 
John Keats captured the kindly time of harvest plenty, the romance of Nature. 
Romantic poets rejected the God they thought harsh, symbol of death — 
Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; 
the world has grown gray from thy breath. 


(Swinburne) 


Instead they promoted the ancient classical gods, Zeus, Prometheus, Dionysus. 
A similar philosophy abounds today, particularly attractive to youth. 


ter to follow the Romantics and speak 
about Nature or History or Humani- 
ty. Or our own experience. 

I claim that this central doctrine of 
proclamation has fallen on evil days; 
we might almost speak of ‘the decline 
of preaching.’ Despite noteworthy ex- 
ceptions (including recent Assembly 
worship leaders) we seem to be ex- 
changing our high heritage for a kind 
of low comedy: stories, anecdotes, 
brief subjective comments — anything 
but a sustained exposition of scripture 
as the essence of pulpit behaviour. We 
may be concerned for our identity, our 
‘Presbyterian distinctives,’ but what 
are they except for commitment to 
faithful study of, and witness to, the 
Word of God? 

Listen to our statement Living Faith: 
The Bible has been given to us 
by the inspiration of God 
to be the rule of faith and life. 

It is the standard of all doctrine 

by which we must test any word that 
comes to us 

from church, world, or inner 
experience. 

We subject to its judgment 

all we believe and do. (5.1) 

That is the authority we confess, a 
Word alien to our human wisdom, 
confronting our human nature and 
history. To maintain such authority, 
Calvin insisted on the role of Church 
Doctors, and solid theological educa- 
tion for the office of proclamation 
(Word and Sacraments). We call our 
clergy ‘teaching elders’ to underline 


this primary calling. But are we 
diligent in discharging our solemn! 
charge at ordination and induction? 
Have we allowed false philosophies of 
communication to throw out 
something both good and necessary?) 
I mean the ‘diet of preaching’ which’ 
rooted former generations in biblical) 
knowledge through expository) 
preaching, ‘prophetic’ preaching. T) 
maintain that unless we recover 
preaching as a form of the Word o 
God, we are not worthy of th 
Reformed tradition. * 

Practically anyone (since we no 
longer remember what ‘licensed to 
preach’ means) can stand in a pulpit 
and give a speech. But that is not 
preaching. Preaching happens only 
when one Story is heard, the one 
Event worthy of repetition without 
ceasing. Apparently we no longer 
consider the Bible to be the normative 
source of sermonizing, its 
treasurehouse providing the themes 
proper for divine worship. 7" 

We have allowed worldly wisdom 
to intimidate us. When a generation 
grows uncertain of Truth it settles for 
Method — we may not have much to 
say, but we sure can say it well. Is that 
what ‘communication’ means among 
us? We lament the unfair competition 
from mass media, especially the 
audio-visual wonders of TV and the 
cinema. But are we really convinced 
that there is no longer time and space 
for the gathered church, its stately 
liturgy and formal sermon? Have we 
developed a better ‘diet’ on which our 
members are thriving, growing strong 
and energetic in the knowledge of God 
and ability to witness in the modern 
world? Where is the proof? 

My plea is for a recovery of nerve, 
of confidence in the only thing we 
have to offer the world: a Gospel 
which is powerful when allowed its 
freedom. If we are faithful in witness- 
ing to it, in telling and re-telling this 


nique Story, then the strange 
ynamics of Word and Spirit take 
ver. But if we substitute pap for 
jeat, if we assume that our laity are 
ither unwilling or unprepared for 
olid biblical preaching and teaching, 
yen we deserve to lose them to more 
atisfying gatherings. 

_ Of course, this may be mere pro- 
essional petulance on my part (a Doc- 
or!), as I see our theological students 
nd graduates turn away from biblical 
‘xegesis and classical theology to cur- 
ent fads of counselling, enabling, ad- 
ainistering and ‘professional’ 
ousyness. I covet for them a vocation 
of joy, enthusiasm for exegetical work 
and sermon preparation, for Bible 
‘tudy and Christian education. (Tear 
yut your telephone; turn your office 
nto a study!) If this classifies me as 
i dinosaur, let me go out as a Thunder 
-izard trampling about in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The modern church is scrambling 
‘or attention, thinking to win friends 
and influence people by its expertise 
about politics or economics; by its 
knowledge of methods of communica- 
tion and hip jargon; by its cool style 
of vestment or liturgical language. Is 
this not the familiar stance of an in- 
stitution unsure of itself, caught bet- 
ween a past it thinks outdated, and a 
future dominated by alien technologies 
and ideologies? Of course it’s run- 
ning scared; who isn’t these days, 
if we did survive 1984? But: when 
Paul described a better way, a way 
‘more excellent’ than the expected 
ways of religion, politics and power, 
did he not mean the permanent Good 
News necessary for every age? 

After all, an Apostle was not some- 
one who was particularly good or 
pious; he just happened to be There. 
And to continue the ‘apostolic succes- 
sion’ of witness from generation to 
generation, we need to master the 
tradition, understand the message, and 
tell the Story well and faithfully. Are 
not teaching elders the key, kept 
honest by laity who are theologically 
literate, ‘sermon-tasters’? At least, 
this is how we got to be Presbyterians. 
I hope it’s why we still are. 
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Look what an incredible difference sponsorship through Christian 
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In the beginning, Damiano was a poor, sad-eyed boy, suffering from 
one of the very worst kinds of malnutrition. But thanks to CCF there’s 
been a dramatic improvement. Now, not only does Damiano get medi- 
cal checkups and nutritious food—he 
also has school clothes and books. 
The big, healthy smile in the above 
photo tells the rest of the story. 

See for yourself just how far a little 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


AStothersesece:us 


le he idea for this column germinated on one of the perfect weekends of our 
most recent summer. It came out of a book I was reading while stretched 
out on a dock overlooking the crystal-clear waters of a Canadian northland lake. 
The water was shining and calm, except for those moments when the actions 
of a water skier sent miniature dancing waves to splash against the dock, caus- 
ing me to look up and take in more of the glorious scene around me. The entire 
shoreline of this inland lake was fringed by green sentinels of spruce, pine, poplar 
and birch, all crushing against each other like an unruly line of baseball fans 
against a wiremesh fence. The sky was blue and the wisps of lingering white 
clouds looked as though they had been painted above me by the clever but careful 


hand of an impressionist artist. 


expressing 
tience with fellow 
countrymen who 
are always knock- 


i waclanadians. are 


impa- 


ing something 


about 


their 


country.” 


It was entirely appropriate that I 
should be appreciating my surround- 
ings, given the nature of the book I 
was reading. It was called The Cana- 
dians, a generally fascinating look at 
ourselves through the eyes of 
American Andrew H. Malcolm, 
whose parents were Canadian. He 
made several trips to this country as 
a youth and was later to become the 
Toronto bureau chief of the New York 
Times. He is now posted, with the 
same paper, to Chicago. 

Malcolm spends much time in his 
book revelling in his obvious preoc- 
cupation with Canada’s North. He 
takes us across the Dempster highway 
and to a little-used National Park near 
Frobisher Bay, visits with the region’s 
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old timers and new pioneers, and 
presents, through the use of his own 
insights and deft writing skills, a com- 
prehensive look at how northerners 
must live — so differently from their 
southern cousins — in order to merge 
their needs and lifestyles with the 
challenge of living in a part of Canada 
that totally dominates their existence. 

Malcolm goes on to discuss the dif- 
ferences between Americans and 
ourselves, right down to the pronun- 
ciation of the military rank ‘‘Lieute- 
nant.’’ They say ‘‘LEW-tenant,’’ we 
say ‘‘LEFT-tenant.’’ 

Malcolm is constantly drawn back 
to what he sees as a new trend in 
Canadian attitudes. He believes we are 
shedding some of the less desirable 


traits of our past. You can identify 
them, no doubt: our unwillingness to 
take chances, our fear of failure, our 
inability easily to accept success, | 
Malcolm quotes the dowager who, | 
upon hearing of Lester B. Pearson’s 
award of the Nobel Peace Prize, | 
clucked ‘‘Who does he think he is?”’ | 
But times are changing. Canadian | 
entrepreneurs are striking out with 
such innovative force in US markets | 
that even some Americans are shock- | 
ed. Apparently we no longer regard 
Canadian literature and films as sec- | 
ond rate and most regular music con- | 
certs by Canadian artists play to stan- 
ding room crowds all across the coun- | 
try. Malcolm also notes that Cana- | 
dians are expressing impatience with ; 
fellow countrymen who are always 
knocking something about their coun- 
try. He quotes Rowland C. Frazee, 
Chairman of the Royal Bank of 
Canada who once wrote “‘We seem to — 
have lost sight of the fact that, in large - 
measure, the problems we are squab- 
bling about are actually problems of 
plenty. We are arguing about the 
distribution of substantial wealth.’’ | 
And he prints this harsh observation 
from Walter Sicinski, Toronto 
worker: ‘’Maybe what we need is a 
good depression to teach all these 
young workers what it is to have 
something and then not to have it.’’ 
Similar views are often heard from 
outsiders who cannot understand how 
Canadians can be such a dissatisfied 
lot when they have such abundance 
around them compared to the vast ma- 
jority of places in the rest of the world. - 
It’s a variation on the old phrase ‘‘we 
don’t know how well off we are’’ and 
it’s true that we don’t. Andrew 
Malcolm agrees, in a book that is an 
excellent example of how others see 


O 


The Canadians is published by Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, Markham, Ont. 
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John Huss and the 
Moravian Church 


by Paul Murray 


he small settlement of Gracehill, 

outside the town of Ballymena, 
Northern Ireland, is the only Mora- 
vian community left in Ireland — and 
one of the few in Britain. Children 
scamper among flat gravestones in 
the nearby cemetery unaware that 
the markers are witness to Moravian 
belief that because all men are equal 
in; death: thesmenushould Have no 
higher monument than the poor. 


The remnant of the Gracehill settlement and the mossy 
gravestones there are reminders of a remarkable 
evangelical pioneer and the influence of a communion 
which was more concerned with inspiring people to follow 
the Lord than in expanding the Moravian church. 

For 223 years the coffins of deceased female Moravians 
were borne up one path to the settlement cemetery on the 
hill. Men were carried up another pathway. In the com- 
munity church Presbyterians and Roman Catholics once 
worshipped side by side — surely a rare occurrence in 
Ireland. 

The Moravian Church is the oldest Protestant church 
in Europe. It was born out of the teachings of John Huss 
some 40 years after he had been burned at the stake as 
a heretic. He had preached a simple faith, used the native 
language of his country, in what is now Czechoslovakia, 
and opposed church indulgences. 

John Huss was born in Husinec, near the Czech- 
Bavarian border, in 1369. He had been educated at the 
University of Prague and began to lecture there in 1398 
at the age of 29. Huss became Dean of the Philosophy 
Faculty three years later, and in time became famous as 
an erudite preacher in the University’s Bethlehem Chapel. 

Huss became rector of this chapel, which had been built 
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by the people of Prague to encourage preaching in their 
native language (sermons were then delivered in Latin). 

Huss became captivated by the life and teachings of the 
pioneer reformer, John Wycliff. He translated Wycliff’s 
writings into Czech and actively promoted his philosophy. 
The church was, however, suspicious of Wycliff’s 
teachings. Huss, and Wycliff before him, opposed 
forged miracles, clerical greed, and urged Christians to 
seek the presence of Jesus Christ through reading the Bi- 
ble rather than by outward signs and church ritual. 

In 1408, when Huss was 39, Prague clergy laid a for- 
mal complaint against him before the local archbishop who 
instructed an inquisitor to deal with the charges. Local 
clergy claimed Huss had been unfaithful to church 
teachings, had hinted that the Antichrist might well be 
found in Rome, and had favoured Wycliff’s teachings. 
Huss had preached against clergy abuses and used strong 
language in the denunciations. 

The archbishop indicated his opposition to Huss by 
burning 200 books by John Wycliff in the Prague city 
square. And after the inquisitor’s report, which favoured 
the local priests, he excommunicated Huss and some of 
his friends from the church. But John Huss continued to 
preach and was popular with the citizens of Prague. In 


Vi 


it 


ime, the whole city was placed under interdict but nothing 
seemed to deter either Huss or those who believed in his 
york. 

In 1413, when he was 44, Huss’s presence was re- 
yuested in Constance, Germany, for a council inquiring 
‘nto the truth of the charges against him. He was granted 
safe conduct and attended the conference. The safe con- 
duct was a ruse and was broken without conscience by 
‘nis accusers. 

_ When John Huss came up for trial in late 1414 (it had 
taken him about a year to get to Constance) the stage was 
carefully set for his condemnation. 

Before the trial, the works of John Wycliff were de- 
nounced. And when Huss attempted to make a spirited 
defence against his charges he was violently shouted 
idown. Huss claimed admiration for Wycliff but love for 
the church. He was, he said, against abuses and error, 
and denied that Peter had been head of the church. This 
further nailed down his fate. 

_ The court demanded that Huss confess that he had 
erred in his preaching and teaching in Prague, that he 
promise not to hold or teach his views in the future, and 
that he publicly recant. Huss refused and the sentence of 
death was pronounced on July 6, 1415. He tried to ap- 


j 
: 


peal but was refused a hearing. 


Thus it was that John Huss, priest and citizen of Prague, 
at the age of 46, was burned to death at the stake. After- 
ward, his ashes, and the soil on which they lay, were 
thrown into the Rhine River. But the views of John Huss 
were not to be so easily disposed of. 

- The reform movement which had begun first with 
Wycliff, and was carried on vigorously by John Huss, 
survived the death of Huss. The Moravian movement, as 
jt came to be known, split into two camps. But in time 
the one known as the Utraquists came to dominate and 
had much impact throughout Europe and North America. 


The Moravians emphasized simple Christian teaching, 
exemplary moral life, and a reliance on the Bible for each 
individual believer. They sought to re-establish the 
simplicity of apostolic days, which they considered had 
been lost in the existing church, and called themselves 
the Fellowship of the Brethren. There was insistence on 
practical Christian consideration for each other, for the 
world around them, and stern discipline in daily living. 
They held dearly, and with much suffering, to the belief 
that theirs was a ‘‘priesthood of all believers.”’ 

Authority in the Moravian church was exercised by an 
inner council. The congregation was under the control of 
elders and was organized into three classes — beginners, 
proficient, and perfect. Moravians produced the first Pro- 
testant hymnbook in 1501 and published their own transla- 
tion of the New Testament in 1565, and of the Old Testa- 
ment in 1593. 

In spite of persecution, Moravians continued to make 
remarkable progress throughout Europe. They founded 
a church in Poland which survived for over 200 years. 
But after the ravages of the Thirty Years War (1618 to 
1648) the Moravian church almost ceased to exist. Yet 

the movement continued to have remarkable influence in 


Europe and North America through the life and efforts 
of one of the most remarkable Christians of any age. 
Count Nikolaus Ludwig, Graf von Zinzendorf, (1700 to 
1760), was a German nobleman. When the Count en- 
couraged Moravians to spread their teachings abroad, he 
began a missionary trend which was to sweep the world. 
Count Zinzendorf was not concerned with the revival of 
the Moravians as a denomination. He wanted rather to 
sow Moravian teachings in a great world-wide missionary 
and evangelical effort. 

The value of Moravian settlements was not assessed by 
the number of members but by their power to furnish 
evangelists for a world-wide crusade. These foreign mis- 
sions dominated Moravian concerns. Zinzendorf was not 
interested in converting members of other churches into 
Moravians — he wanted to send them back to arouse dor- 
mant spiritual life in their own churches. 

The number of messengers sent out was remarkable and 
destinations distant. The Orthodox Church in Russia, the 
Copts in Egypt, churches in Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia and a host of other lands, including 
Canada’s Labrador coast, all experienced Moravian 
influence. 

Perhaps the greatest impact the Moravians made was 
in their contact with John Wesley and the English 
evangelical revival of the 18th century. Wesley himself 
was converted in a Moravian meetinghouse. The Mora- 
vians thus found their greatest influence in the great world- 
wide Wesleyan revivals of the next century. 

Early Moravian efforts in North America were among 
black slaves, first in the West Indies, and then on the con- 
tinent. Zinzendorf saw in North America a possible haven 
from European persecution. Work among American In- 
dians and educational efforts with children dominated 
Moravian endeavours for some time. It was not until the 
mid-19th century that the church itself began to grow in 
any significant numbers — mostly in Pennsylvania. 

The Moravian church today is a small body of believers, 
almost insignificant in the total picture of world Chris- 
tianity. But the influence of the church initially inspired 
by the life and teachings of John Huss cannot be measured 
by membership alone. 

Its influence is felt throughout the whole Christian 
world, in teaching, if not in recognition. And that is how 
John Huss would probably have wanted it to be, a legacy, 
not in the size and organizational proliferation of a large 
denomination, but in the lives of individual believers. 


) 


Major Paul Murray served Salvation Army 
congregations in the Maritimes and Northern 
Ontario before spending fourteen years in cor- 
rectional services. He is presently a publicist 
in the Information Services Department at 
Salvation Army headquarters in Toronto. 
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Commemoration of — 


the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes 
1685 - 1985 


A word from the World Alliance of Reformed Churches 


T* Revocation of the Edict of Nantes is one of those historic events which 
has left its mark on the hearts and minds of the Reformed Churches down 
to our own day. The original target of the Decree, of course, was France. The 
object was to suppress and finally to eliminate the Reformed Church there. But 
the shockwaves of this attempt would be felt far beyond France. It should sur- 
prise no one that that calamitous 22nd day of October, 1685, should still be 
alive in the memory of many Reformed Churches today, three centuries later. 


The Edict of Nantes was issued on 
April 13, 1598, by Henry IV, King of 
France. It accorded limited recogni- 
tion to the Reformed Christians of 
France. While not given equal treat- 
ment with Catholic Christians, they 
did acquire rights politically and above 
all, religiously. This settlement was 
increasingly challenged in the follow- 
ing century, under Louis XIV. For an 
absolutist regime, the coexistence of 
two different religions was in- 
tolerable. A unified monarchy called 
for a unified religion. Together, 
therefore, the State and the Catholic 
Church tried to restore this religious 
unity. First of all, they sought to 
achieve this goal by conversion. By 
proffered advantages, on the one 
hand, and by large-scale intimidation, 
on the other, Reformed Christians 
were pressed to adhere to the Catholic 
religion. The final link in this chain 
of measures was the revocation of the 
Edict of 1598. King Louis XIV 
thereby deprived the Reformed 
Church of its legal right to exist. 
Reformed pastors were given a fort- 
night to adjure their faith or else to 
quit France. Reformed Churches were 
demolished. Any form of religious 
service, even in private homes, was 
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prohibited. The Reformed schools 
were abolished. Anyone resisting 
these measures was severely punish- 
ed. The persecution had consequences 
of a kind unanticipated by the French 
Government. A flood of refugees 
streamed across the frontiers. It was 
the largest exodus for centuries. More 
than 200,000 refugees sought asylum 
in Switzerland, Holland, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Brandenburg, 
Demark, South Africa and even in 
Russia. In many places, ‘Huguenot’ 
communities were founded. 
What is the point of continuing to 
commemorate these events today? 
One thing must be emphasized from 
the very outset: the Jubilee would have 
failed in its purpose if it served to 
rekindle the quarrel between confes- 
sions. That the persecution of the 
Huguenots should have fuelled 
polemic in the past is understandable 
enough, but the Reformed Churches 
today cannot rest content with that. On 
the contrary, they have a duty today 
to ask themselves anew what 
significance that calamitous set of 
events has for the witness of the 
Reformed Churches, indeed for all the 
churches, today. 

While we can in no way condone 


the violence and 


inhumanity | 


associated with the historical event of | 


the Revocation, we nevertheless give 
thanks to God for the witness borne 
by so many Reformed Christians 
whose faith was more precious to 


them than even their love for their 
native land. At once an inspiration and — 
a spur, this cloud of witnesses has ac- , 


companied the Reformed Churches 


down to our day. It serves to remind | 
us of the price inseparable from the | 
Gospel and brings vividly to mind the | 
danger which threatens a church | 
which is not prepared to pay the price. | 

The Revocation of the Edict of | 
Nantes brought the Reformed Chur- | 
ches, willy-nilly, back to the original | 
springs of the Reformation. The | 
persecution defended the Reformed | 


Church of France from the danger of 


conforming to the absolutist mentali- | 
ty of that time. It would be quite im- | 


proper, of course, to romanticize the 


Reformed Church of that day. In the — 


period prior to the Revocation it had 
been dominated by the concern to fall 
in with the plan of a national church. 
Thousands of Reformed Christians 
were caught unprepared by a situation 
which they were forced to decide, and 
they disowned their faith. At the same 
time, however, the persecution was a 
purifying process. The Reformed 


Church rediscovered what it meant to | 


be a pilgrim people of God. 

The expulsion of the Huguenots led, 
moreover, to a deeper sense of univer- 
sality in the Reformed Churches. We 


read in the Acts of the Apostles how — 


rsecution drove the primitive Chris- 
in community out from the confines 
‘the city of Jerusalem to begin 
veaching the Gospel in Judea and 
umaria. The persecution in France 
41s similar consequenes. The refugees 
ovided the occasion for a growing 
id deepening solidarity among the 
eformed Churches. They carried 
ith them new and critical ideas 
hich would spread throughout the 
‘hole of Europe. 

bove all, however, the commemora- 
‘on of the Jubilee will be worthwhile 
we make it an opportunity for 
sflecting together on the witness 
thich the church is called to bear in 
ie world today. Four things come to 
aind in this connection: 

- The commemoration of the 


evocation of the Edict of Nantes 


elps us to realize how important it is 
)» work for a social order which 
llows room for a plurality of religious 
nd political convictions. Louis XIV’s 
‘ision of the unity and integrity of the 
‘tate ruled out any toleration of 
ivergent religious convictions. 
sooner of later, he had to proceed 
gainst the Reformed minority. The 
ame inclination to absolute 
overeignty is found today in various 
orms. In an increasing number of 
‘ountries today, political systems, 
deologies, and even the naked interest 
yf dominant groups, lay claim to total 
sovereignty. Movements of opposition 
yr dissent are outlawed and 
yersecuted. Minorities, and 
sometimes even powerless majorities, 
ire stifled and repressed. In the in- 
erests of the State, respect for human 
ntegrity and dignity is sacrificed. Tor- 
ure and arbitrary justice are a daily 
xccurrence today. The Gospel re- 
quires us to work for a society in 
which diversity in not only not feared 
but firmly anchored in and defended 
and encouraged by law. 
— Secondly,the commemoration of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
helps us to realize how important it is 
that we should break out of the idea 
of national sovereignty and outgrow 
the mere defence of national interests. 
To secure the predominance and 
growth of the French nation — that 
was the desire which directed the 
course of Louis XIV. If the idea of na- 
tional sovereignty could still claim a 
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certain plausibility at that time, it can 
claim none today. The sole possibili- 
ty still open to us of ensuring peace 
today lies in the nations recognizing 
themselves as members of the univer- 
sal society of nations and acting ac- 
cordingly. If they confine themselves 
in their own situation and their own 
interests alone, the whole of humani- 
ty is in mortal danger. The slogan of 
‘national security’ must be unmasked 
and denounced as the ideology it is. 
Only together can we achieve securi- 
ty. Nations which seek it for 
themselves alone, inevitably end up by 
practising repression. The Gospel sets 
a question mark against all national 
frontiers and directs our gaze to that 
Kingdom in which national, linguistic 
and cultural differences are 
reconciled. 

— Thirdly, the commemoration of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
makes clear to us how important it is 
that the churches should constitute a 
universal fellowship transcending the 
national boundaries. The ills that 
befell the Reformed Church of France 
were assuaged by the solidarity felt 
and practised towards it by its sister 
Reformed Churches. The fact that, for 
a time at least, the Huguenots found 
a welcome beyond the frontiers was 
a countersign against the absolutist 
outlook of France. This fellowship of 
mutual solidarity among the churches 
is more urgently needed than ever to- 
day. To demonstrate sporadically, in 
times of special crisis, is no longer 
enough today. A permanent mutual 
exchange between the churches is in- 
dispensable if they are to fulfil their 
sentinel office vis-a-vis the powers of 
the world. The Gospel requires the 
churches to disregard national fron- 
tiers in championing the cause of the 
victims of violence, whether members 
of the Church or not, the cause of the 
poor, the oppressed, the voiceless, the 
imprisoned and the tortured. 

— Finally, the commemoration of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
brings home to us, specifically, the 
message which God addresses to us 
through refugees. Without setting out 
to be so, those who become refugees 
— men, women and children — are 
in a real sense prophets and judges. 
By their very existence as refugees, 
they demonstrate the arbitrariness, in- 


justice and oppression prevalent in the 
country from which they come. Con- 
versely, they set a test for the coun- 
try to which they seek admission: will 
it prove hospitable and welcoming or 
will it seal its frontiers and so become 
a mirror image of the country from 
which the refugees come? 

The Gospel draws our attention to 
the two-fold message. It summons us 
to make room for the refugee 
wherever we happen to live. 

Four common tasks! May the 
Jubilee we are celebrating this year 
help us to see them with new eyes and 
to find new ways of fulfilling them 
together with the Christians of all 
traditions! 


For the Executive Committee: 
(Signed) 
Allan Boesak, 
President, WARC 
(Signed) 
Edmond Perret, 
General Secretary, WARC 
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Chair of 
Christian Thought 


The University of Calgary, Faculty of 
Humanities, invites applications for an 
appointment to the Chair of Christian 
Thought associated with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Studies, commencing 
July 1, 1986. 

Appointment will be at the Full 
Professor level. Candidates should have 
an outstanding record of scholarship 
in the field. 

The Chairholder will: serve as a 
resource person to The University of 
Calgary and the southern Alberta com- 
munity; be engaged in the normal 
university activities of research and 
scholarship; have formal teaching re- 
sponsibilities to a limit of one graduate 
course per term; and be expected to 
present a number of public lectures 
mutually agreed upon by the appointee 
and the University. Salary is contingent 
upon rank and experience with the term 
of tenure negotiable. 


All qualified individuals are encouraged 
to apply, but in accordance with 
Canadian Immigration requirements, 
preference will be given to Canadian 
citizens and permanent residents. 


Candidates should forward an applica- 
tion with curriculum vitae and three 
letters of reference prior to October 
31, 1985 to: 


=e Chair of Christian Thought 


VY Office of the Vice- President 
(Research) 
——oe ~ The University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive N.W. 


UNIVERSITY Calgary, Alberta T2N 1N4 
OF CALGARY 
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The needs 70L Serene 


by Alexandra Johnston 


[= a Senior citizen, a widow living alone in a lower 
duplex which I own. My children and grandchildren 
live in another city. They are very concerned and helpful 
but distance makes immediate help from them difficult. 
I can afford to pay for the services I have listed as needs 
of older people (see Number One at the conclusion of the 
article). The day may well come when I will lose the ser- 
vices of those who now do these things for me and I would 
be at a loss to know where to find an alternative. The per- 
son who said to be sure that your doctor, dentist and 
lawyer are younger than you are, was right, but they 
should have added electricians and plumbers to the list! 
I have many friends and ac- 

quaintances who are not as 

fortunate as I am. They have 

chronic illness, not enough 

money to pay for services to 

keep them, their homes or 

yards in good repair, even if 

they knew where to acquire 

these services. 

There has been much talk in 
the media recently of the 
wisdom of finding ways and 
means of keeping the elderly 
in their own homes, or apart- 
ments, rather than in institu- 
tions. This is a concept I heart- 
ily endorse. We are much hap- 
pier and more ourselves in our 
own place, with our own 
things, even though to a later 
generation they may seen out- 
dated and labour-intensive. It 
is our way of doing things and 
we like it. 

The generation that is now in the midstream of the 
Seniors, those 75-plus, have lived through two world wars 
and a major Depression. We have seen our fathers, elder 
brothers and lovers off to battle in World Wars I and II 
— many of whom did not return. In the Depression of 
the 30s we worked — if we could — for a pittance, or 
made do with what was affordable in the way of food. 
One child of the Depression years in later life couldn’t 
stand bologna, the cheapest form of meat in those days. 
Many stood in bread lines for a hand-out to keep body 
and soul together, or rode the rails in an empty search 
for jobs. 

In World War II, we sent our husbands into battle again. 
We worked in factories or as volunteers in the numerous 
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agencies to help the war effort: Red Cross, Blood Donor 
Clinics, sewing for refugees, innumerable things. We 
waited in dread for the telegram saying ‘‘We regret to 
inform you that was killed or wounded in 
action.’’ Our mothers did the same thing in the 1914-18 
war. 

Then in the 60s we saw, many of us, our children in- 
volved in the drug craze and in the violence and unrest 
that was characteristic of that time. Now, we, as a genera- 
tion, have come to a point in our lives when we want, 
and I think deserve, some peace — and consideration of 
us as people who have lived and loved, fought, suffered, 

survived and contributed what 
we could to society. 


We are as diverse as the 
weather because we are peo- 
ple. We have among us 
whiners, cagers, dishonest 
people who will take as much 
as they can get. But I am sure 
that most of us are decent, 
honest folk only wanting to 
live out our days in our own 
place; in our own way, until 
we are carried out feet first. 


To do this, many of us need 
help. The two things that are 
most important to most of us 
are independence and our 
privacy. In other words our 
own identity — not a cipher 
labelled ‘‘Senior’’ — must be 
cared for. 


Some of us want organized 
entertainment, games, craft 
lessons, trips with the constant company of others. Some 
of us want to make our own entertainment with books and 
music, a few friends, our own activities which are rooted 
in our more active lives. It is impossible to lump all 
Seniors into one category, all wanting or needing the same 
thing. I recently read, in Chatelaine, of a complex for 
Seniors. It sounded marvellous and undoubtedly is for 
some, but personally I would hate it. I don’t want to be 
organized and there are as many like me as there are those 
who want organized activity. 

What I have in mind, as a start toward the solution of 
this problem, is an agency, perhaps an extension of an 
existing one, where a senior, experienced person could 
visit in a friendly way all those over 65 in a district. In 


half-hour visit such a person could assess the individual 
ituation and write a report on the findings. The reports 
ould be collated and sorted out into those who were at 
resent self-sufficient and those needing various services. 

It would be a good idea if such an agency had a list 
if reliable people who would be willing to do the various 
naintenance jobs such as grass cutting, snow shovelling, 
'tc., with names and telephone numbers. The agency 
vould have to have a corps of people who could go into 
somes to clean or do other chores when needed. There 
ire many agencies that do many of these things: the Vic- 
ria Order of Nurses, the District Nurses Association, 
4domemakers, Meals on Wheels. But as far as I know they 
ire entirely, or almost so, recommended for people just 
out of hospital, or on the advice of a doctor. I am think- 
ng of the well, older person, and there are many of us, 
who are quite able to get our meals, do light housework, 
sven drive our own car, if we have one, but need back- 
ap help in emergencies such as flooded cellars or broken 
windows. 

Most older people have no mortgage, they own their 
homes, and they can manage the taxes; but the unexpected 
need to repair a roof or the need for a new one, a chimney 
blown down in a storm, bills 
amounting to $500.00 to 
$1,000.00 all at once 
becomes impossible. Most of 
our major appliances are far 
from new. I recently had to 
replace the upper element in 
my oven. The new element, 
plus labour, cost $70.00. 
Such an expenditure would 
have completely wrecked the budget of a person living 
‘on even a supplemented old age pension. Some of us are 
able to pay for these things, and should, but there are those 
who cannot. 

If the older person has children who are willing or who 
are financially able to take care of these things, they should 
do it. But there are many whose children, if they have 
them, are not in a position to put up the money. It is often 
this kind of situation that forces older people to say *‘I 
can’t keep on. Much as I hate the idea I will leave to go 
into a home.”’ 

Being in one’s own place has a definite psychological 
effect on older people. Recently, I watched an 82-year- 
old spend a long weekend with a daughter and a week 
with a son and then two weeks in her own house. The 
difference was marked. In her children’s homes she was 
subdued, had little to add to the conversation, accepted 
all that happened with equanimity (only a few private mut- 
ters). But once back in her own house, she became live- 
ly, vital with opinions on all subjects, very much in com- 
mand of herself and her environment. 

I feel very strongly about the plight of many older peo- 
ple. I know them. I know their pride, their toughness, 
their despair when too little money or ill health forces a 

‘major change. In many cases only a small encouragement, 
help in bringing about a major repair job, would turn the 
tide and the despairing one would get a new lease on life. 


‘ 
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The elderly are often a bit daunted by the pace of modern 
life. So much change, so fast, seems to relegate us to a 
backwater, useless and unwanted. In our happier moments 
we know this is not true — but the suspicion keeps com- 
ing back. 


| \ | eeds of Seniors in their own home or apartment — 
especially women living alone: there are two main 
categories and many variations in each group. 


Seniors in their own home 


Those mentally alert and physically able, up to a point, 

need the following: 

Number One: 

— Grass cutting — general yard care 

— Leaf raking 

— Snow shovelling 

— Handyman for minor repair, eavestrough 
cleaning, odd jobs 

— A reliable plumber and electrician 

Number Two: 

— If needed or desired, a cleaning woman for heavy clean- 
ing every two weeks 

— If needed — transportation and help with grocery shop- 
ping, banking, doctor’s visits, etc. 

— If no relative or friend near and willing to help, a 
‘buddy’ for daily contact. Periodic visits with enough 
time for discussion. This means a tactful person who 
can establish rapport and be aware of signs of illness, 
poor diet, etc. 


Seniors in apartments 
Number Two as above, only. 


Those Seniors who are a bit fuzzy, or with a chronic 
disability or sickness such as diabetes, heart problems, 
etc., need those things listed under Number Two plus a 
daily or several times a week visit from a V.O.N. nurse 
or someone capable of giving an insulin injection, taking 
blood pressures, etc., (a retired nurse would be ideal). 
This person should have enough training to see trouble 
and alert the proper authorities, also help with bathing, 
hair washing, etc. 

Some of this is already in place: V.O.N. nurses, 
Homemakers, Meals on Wheels, etc. These services are 
good, but, as an extension, someone is needed who could 
come in and make casseroles of meat, fowl, fish, 
vegetables, etc., and divide them into suitable sized ser- 
vings to be frozen. gO 


Mrs. Alexandra Johnston is a member of Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Brantford, Ontario. 
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Most of our readers will know that 
the problems of Ordained Mission 
appointments have been with the 
church for some time. This policy in- 
volves the appointment of graduates 
from our theological colleges to (a) 
congregations that 
are ee notesscli- 
supporting finan- 
cially and must 
receive a subsidy 
from the General 
Assembly Budget, 
(b) congregations 
that are marginally eet 
self - supporting 
and have trouble, for this reason or 
for others — such as ‘isolation,’ 
perceived or real — in attracting 
candidates for a call, or (c) self- 
supporting congregations that, again 
for one reason or another, have been 
without a minister for a protracted 
period of time. The Board of World 
Mission is charged with the respon- 
sibility of making these appoint- 
ments. The Board is in the process 
of re-examining the efficacy of this 
policy. The..GeneralySecretary, athe 
Rev. Chris Costerus, provides some 
background to the present situation, 
raises some important questions and 
solicits your reaction. This is not an 
esoteric matter for ‘church profes- 
sionals. Whether current policy 
prevails, or changes are made, the 
outcome directly affects many 
congregations. 


sterus 


JRD 
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(A discourse abou 
the compulsory) 
appointing of — 
Graduating Studen 
by the Board of 
World Mission) | 


by Chris Costerus 


In 1937 the General Assembly of 
Presbyterian Church in Canada appointed a 


mittee — a Special Committee — which was to “‘co 
the feasibility of a Summer Course in Theology”’ in 
to ‘solve’ ‘‘the problem of Winter supply for studer 
sion fields.’’ After a year of deliberating they brou 
the recommendation that the ‘‘present need of the C 
in this respect may be most simply and effectivel 
by requiring all theological students, after graduati 
well as all students from other colleges and all licet 
who may be received by the General Assembly, to 
a period of one year on a mission field, under ap 
ment by the Board of World Mission, on the same 
a conditions as apply to student appointments ge 
*’ (Italics mine) 

srt initial proposal did not envisage an ordain 
pointment, as the concluding clause indicates. But th 
posal was not accepted. In place of this final cla 
amendment reads — ‘‘that the terms of appointm 
those of an Ordained Missionary.’’ This is the ofi 
the current Ordained Missionary or ‘O.M.’ system. 
initiated the proposal was a desire to meet the ne 
the church so that all congregations might have the b 
of pulpit leadership in congregational life. 

That regulation, which required a graduating s 
to seek an appointment under the Board of Worl 
sion in order to be ordained, by implication requir 
Board to find a suitable appointment for the grad 
student. (Through a natural evolutionary process sl 


‘ment became the sine qua non of ordination. A 
could be licensed by a Presbytery but could not 
“ined until he/she had accepted an appointment 
ue Board. The initial proposal to serve for one year 
in changed to read ‘‘for two years.’’ Currently the 
‘ment is for two years.) 
his fact — the need to find a suitable appointment 
ry graduating student — that creates problems to- 
1s not that the Board of World Mission is unaware 
eeds of graduates or that the Appointments Com- 
's indifferent to the specific and individual needs 
2 graduates. Many factors come into play. The 
f the church frequently come into conflict with the 
ed needs of the graduates. The BWM may feel that 
the good of the church to send a graduate to place 
yut there may not be one from among these 
‘es who feels that he/she can go. The world of 1985 
| different from the world of 1937. The Board is 
itly perceived as a necessary evil — an employ- 
gency which should be more effective in meeting 
»ds of the graduates. The church has never been 
ar in its explanation of the relationship between this 
e of appointment and the church’s doctrine of 
'y. From the perspective of the BWM, we see this 
erious problem. Why is it assumed that every 
ting student ought to be appointed to a congrega- 
id thereby, be ordained? If the Board, for any 
r of valid reasons, does not, or cannot, make such 
ointment, the Board is perceived as the obstacle to 
ion. Why is the BWM the final arbiter of a “‘call’’? 
N a person senses that he/she is being ‘‘called of 
to be a minister, that experience is ‘‘attested’’ by 
ssbytery. If the Presbytery certifies this call to be 
od,’’ then the candidate is ‘‘certified’’ by that 
tery as a suitable candidate for the ministry. Such 
sation by a presbytery is required in order for the 
ate to be accepted at one of our theological train- 
lleges. The church has many presbyteries whose 
tions vary — but the BWM Appointments Com- 
has neither the authority nor the status of a 
tery. A presbytery, which is not prepared to cer- 
candidate for the ministry, circularizes this infor- 
1 to the other presbyteries. By this means a 
tery acts with the proper authority, which may not 
‘umvented by any other presbytery. The Board of 
‘Mission, for reasons consistent with the mandate 
by the General Assembly, may not be able, on oc- 
, to make a particular appointment. This inability 
vely prevents a person from being ordained. But 
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the presbyteries are not informed because the BWM may 

not decide whether the graduate is suitable for the ministry 

or not. 

What may be the stumbling-blocks in this instance are 
limitations imposed by the physical reality of a graduate’s 
own situation — size of family, spouse’s employment, 
family obligations, etc. Reason seems to suggest that these 
factors, viz. the student’s physical and family cir- 
cumstances, were considered by the presbytery before cer- 
tifying him/her. In fact, in attesting a “‘call,’’ does the 
interviewing committee, appointed by presbytery, take in- 
to its consideration the fact that, when the candidate 
graduates, another committee of the church will be re- 
quired to find an appointment suitable to this particular 
candidate? Would it not be reasonable, therefore, to sug- 
gest to the certifying presbytery that it accept responsibility 
for providing an appointment for the one it certifies? Is 
it appropriate that the BWM be that body which effec- 
tively negates a ‘‘call,’’ already recognized and approv- 
ed by a presbytery? 

Here are some further questions: 

1. Would it be appropriate now to reconsider the initial 
recommendation of 1938, and require all students to 
serve at least one year before ordination? 

2.Is unqualified obedience to a church requirement an 
unacceptable imposition? 

3.Are we ‘out of date’ when we suggest that every 
graduating student be required to ‘submit’ to an ap- 
pointment by the Board? 

4. Would it not be more fitting, and also more in line with 
the doctrine of the church, for the BWM to be free 
to seek out only those persons that the Board needs 
to meet the Board’s obligations? (Here, there would 
be no compulsion other than a solicited response to the 
call of Christ!) 

5. Are we wrong to assume that the ‘‘effective test’’ of 
a call is finally mediated through a Board of the church? 

6. Is a ‘‘call’’ purely a spiritual matter (a matter of gifts 
for ministry and theological competence, etc.) which 
is unrelated to the human factors of every day life, 
needs and limitations? 


Do you have any reactions to the questions posed and 
issues raised here? If you should have any insights in this 
matter, please write — either to the General Secretary of 
the Board of World Mission or the Editor of The Record. 
(Either the General Secretary or the Editor can be address- 
ed at: 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7.) 


O 
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“No more a 
praying Church only” 


A people 
in crisis - q 
a Churehag 
transition | 


by June Stevenson 


he assault on the senses is overwhelming. Hordes of rag 

ged people surge forward and surround us — 65,000 w 
are told later — reaching out, staring at our white face: 
touching, smiling hesitantly. Their clothes are dusty, thetr fee 
bare. Flies stick to crusted eyelids, noses run unchecked. In thé 
sea of brown and black one thing stands out — most wear | 
cross around their neck. It shines like a ray of hope tn thi 
desolate place. It is then I realize that the Church ts present an 
alive in the midst of famine, drought and incredible huma. 
suffering in Ethiopia. 
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April 20, 1985, at the request of the 
Presbyterian World Service and Develop- 
nent Committee (PWS), I left the security and comfort 
#f my middle-class Canadian lifestyle for Ethiopia. Cana- 
lian Presbyterians had responded to the African Famine 
Appeal in an unprecedented way. With matching CIDA 
Canadian International Development Agency) grants, the 
church has raised over a million dollars for African 
samine Relief. As a member of that Committee for the 
yast five years, I was asked to observe how the relief ef- 
‘orts were being carried out and to report back to the 
thurch in Canada. The perfect opportunity presented itself 
n the form of a consortium meeting being held in the 
vapital city of Addis Ababa. It was sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches (WCC), through whom our 
dollars are channelled, and hosted by the Ethiopian Or- 
thodox Church (EOC) which distributes the aid in 
Ethiopia. The EOC is a founding member of the WCC. 
_ Recognizing the need for long-term measures in 
development, and their own inability to cope with 
available resources during the severe drought of the 70s, 
the EOC designed a project proposal and presented it to 
the WCC for funding assistance. In 1972 DICAD (Depart- 
ment of Interchurch Aid and Development) was establish- 
ed, and a formal programme of providing for assistance 
from donor agencies on behalf of EOC was set up. 

_ The drought intensified and persisted into the 80s, 
unrelenting and aggravated by other environmental fac- 
tors. Despite pleas from the government Workers’ Party 
and from non-governmental organizations involved in in- 
ternational development, the world appeared deaf to warn- 
ings of the extremity of the famine. Not until the full im- 
pact of the situation burst into western living rooms 
through a BBC broadcast in November, 1984, did the 
world wake up to the tragic fact that millions of men, 
women and children were dying. 

Overnight, people wanted to know how to send money. 
The phones at church offices began to ring; ministers were 
being besieged by people who demanded they find out 
how the church was responding and how people could res- 
pond through the church. PWS issued another appeal, 
pointing out that Canadians had been informed of the 
gravity of the situation since the first WCC appeal alert 
was sent to member churches in May of 1980. Slowly, 
but with ever increasing rapidity, donations came in. A 
surprising year-end gift of $100,000.00 put the amount 
over a quarter of a million dollars by the end of 1984. 

When I arrived in Ethiopia I was proud to receive, on 
behalf of the Presbyterian Church, the thanks of Nico 
Keulemans, Emergencies Officer CICARWS/WCC 
(Commission of Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and World 
Service) for the most recent donation which, matched by 
grants, had brought the total to over $1 million. 

We flew into Ethiopia in the early morning hours — 
my first view was of tiny glowing patches, fires burning 
somewhere in the darkness below. As we landed in Ad- 
dis Ababa at dawn, I was surprised to see it had been rain- 
ing. There were aircraft of all kinds, in various stages 
of loading and unloading. Some appeared to have been 
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abandoned at the side of the runway, their cargoes spill- 
ed out around them. 

A stranger in a strange land, I was welcomed warmly 
by representatives of the EOC — Asmamaw Belay, Relief 
Co-ordinator and Zemedhum Bezuwork, Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the EOC/DICAD. 

The next ten days evoked a kaleidoscope of emotions 
— sorrow at seeing so much poverty, compassion with 
the suffering and dying, anger and frustration at the im- 
mensity of the tragedy and the seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties in transportation and distribution — and, final- 
ly, hope. For me, the most visible sign of hope for 
Ethiopia lies in the work that the EOC is doing there. 

In his opening address, we were reminded by Arch- 
bishop Garima, Archbishop in the Sudan and Executive 
Secretary of EOC/DICAD, that suffering is not new to 
the church. The first Christian church faced famine. And 
the Christians in Antioch “*determined’’ in Paul’s words 
(Acts 11:29) ‘‘to send relief to the brethren who lived in 
Judea.”’ 


N | or is Ethiopia a stranger to suffering. One of the 

oldest recorded disasters took place in the ninth cen- 
tury when, supposedly because of the wickedness of the 
Ethiopians, God prevented the heavens from sending forth 
rain. 

The traditional story of St. Tekle Haimanot from the 
Gedl, or Lives of Ethiopian Saints, recalls the famine that 
occurred around the 12th century, when he was still a 
child. Seeing his mother weeping because she was unable 
to provide a feast to celebrate the festival of St. Michael, 
the child saint ‘‘made a sign with his hand towards a vessel 
wherein was a little flour.’’ The jar was brought to him 
and ‘‘as soon as he touched it...it was filled with flour.”’ 
In almost no time every vessel in the house was filled. 
In some parts of the country, the population was reduced 
by 4/5 during the famine of 1889. 

Throughout its history the EOC has offered shelter to 
the homeless, food to the hungry and has attended to the 
spiritual needs of its people. ‘‘According to our faith,”’ 
Garima said, ‘‘there is no better deed than glorifying our 
Heavenly Father and assisting the victims.”’ 

‘‘The monasteries have a long history of appropriate 
redistribution of their possessions,’’ Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Officer Debebe Beyene reported to the consortium. 
‘*All incomes from land or any other sources were col- 
lected by the Monastery and services provided by the 
members, with the exception of the sick and elderly. Food 
is prepared commonly and distributed equally once a day 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. This tradition is follow- 
ed to this day.”’ 

What is new and exciting is that the EOC is moving 
from a church for the people to becoming a church with 
the people. ‘‘She is,’’ according to the General Secretary 
of EOC, Aebaw Yigzaw, ‘‘no more a praying church 
only.”’ 

Predating most European churches, the EOC traces its 
history to A.D. 340 with the consecration of Frumentius, 
a Coptic monk from Egypt. A legendary bond existed be- 
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“No more a praying Church only”’ 


continued from previous page 


tween King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba (1 Kings 
10:1-13) giving rise to the probably apocryphal line of 
succession to the throne from Solomon. The Ark of the 
Covenant is supposed to have been removed by the 
Queen’s retinue from the Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem 
to Axum — one of the ancient sources of civilization — 
where it was treasured. 

The Axumite Church is assumed to have had its begin- 
nings from the account in the Acts of the Apostles (8:27) 
which mentions that Philip baptized “‘an Ethiopian, a 
eunuch, a minister of Candace the queen of the Ethio- 
pians, in charge of all her treasure,’’ who had come to 
Jerusalem to worship, although Candace was not the title 
of an Abyssinian queen and the word “‘Ethiopian’’ in the 
Semitic tongues signified a “‘dark-skinned’’ person, but 
not necessarily a black. 

The line of kingship was lost until towards the end of 
the 13th century when, due to the influence of St. Tekle 
Haimanot, King Yekuno-Amlak granted the church one- 
third of the kingdom in perpetuity, a fact which explains 
the great ecclesial wealth in Ethiopia until just recently. 

The tradition of placing a Coptic monk from Egypt at 
the head of the Ethiopian Church ended in 1948, when 
an Ethiopian bishop was consecrated by Pope Cyril VI 
in the presence of Emperor Haile Selassie. The first Ethio- 
pian patriarch, Basilius, was enthroned in 1959 and the 
Ethiopian Church became completely independent of the 
mother church in Egypt. 

Today, the EOC is headed by his holiness Abuna (mean- 
ing ‘‘Our Father’’) Tekle Haimanot and has its own native 
archbishops and bishops. Doctrinally, the church is still 
aligned with the Alexandrine teaching of the Coptic 
Church but native traditions have given it a distinctive 
character. 

The EOC is the church to some 20 million Ethiopians 
— about 50 per cent of the population. There are 250,000 
Orthodox priests in 20,000 churches. ‘‘This is the land 
where the torch of Christianity was kept lighted in Africa 
without interruption throughout the centuries while in 
others it was either totally extinguished or engulfed in the 
surging sea of Islam....’’ (Atiya, A.S. A History of 
Eastern Christianity, Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1968 
— page 147) 

Until the revolution in 1974 the church and empire were 
the sources of power and authority in Ethiopia as well 
as of national culture. Haile Selassie once declared that 
the church was like a sword and the imperial government 
like an arm, and thus ‘‘the sword cannot cut by itself 
without the use of the arm.’’ (ibid, page 159) Both in- 
stitutions were clothed in awe, universally respected and 
feared. 

That respect and awe was evident as we travelled north 
through towns and villages into the feeding camps. Our 
party was rarely without clergy and everywhere old and 
young alike quickly surrounded the abunas asking for a 
blessing. 
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Communion served at St. Mary Church. 


The church of the Patriarch, St. Mary Church in Ad- 
dis Ababa, was already filled on the Sunday morning when 
our delegation arrived at 6.30 a.m. (before breakfast). 
Removing our shoes at the door, we were escorted to the 
front and given the traditional T-shaped staffs to lean on 
during prayers. Unlike the local people present, we were 
able to sit during much of the three-hour service. 

There were many participants in the ceremony — or- 
dained priests, dabteras (ordained chanters and psalmists) 
and deacons — dressed in luxuriously coloured robes. The 
Patriarch stood out starkly in plain golden yellow. All 
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were barefoot except the Metropolitan of Malabar Or- 


thodox Church and WCC president Paul Mar Gregorios, 
whose white shoes were gold-trimmed. 

The rich colours of the robes, the paintings on the walls 

and the gold-laced icons softened as the interior gradual- 
ly filled with clouds of incense. The service was read in 
the old Ge’ez instead of the modern Amharic, the official 
language of Ethiopia. There was no musical accompani- 
ment until a group of Sunday School children entertain- 
ed with a song. A tiny figure swayed lightly as she tap- 
ped out the beat on a drum almost as big as herself. 
_ The most moving part of the service for me was when 
‘mothers brought their children and babies for Holy Com- 
munion. I recalled the mothers in the feeding stations, 
‘desperate to provide nourishment for their starving 
children. I thanked God that here, in the midst of horren- 
dous poverty and suffering, the EOC continues to offer 
its people the blessings of the ‘living bread’ and the ‘liv- 
ing water.’ 

The Patriarch welcomed us, expressing the gratitude 
of the church to the member churches of the World Coun- 
cil who had responded to their appeal. *‘In feeding the 
hungry,’’ he said, ‘‘you are serving Christ. And your 
presence here today is the presence of Christ in Ethiopia.’’ 


| Hee we saw the living Christ at work 
everywhere through his Church and her servants 
in Ethiopia. The EOC is a church in transition. Historical- 
: ly a wealthy church, she lost much of her land after the 
revolution. Traditionally a church that has provided relief 
‘measures, she is not a church for whom development and 
rehabilitation were primary goals. Like the rest of Ethiopia 
— indeed much of Africa — the church’s attitude has been 
“God will provide’’ with little attempt to conserve for 
the future. Today, the church is struggling to beome a 
leader in development. 

Visiting St. Paul’s Theological Seminary in Addis 
Ababa, we saw priests studying agriculture along with 
theology. The principal showed us the land being cleared 
and pointed proudly to a field of large green cabbages. 
When these priests return to their local parishes they will 
work side by side with their parishioners. People will con- 
tinue to go to the church, not only for food, but for in- 
struction in development. 

At a Clergy Training Centre at Mekele, to the north, 
we saw clergy learning to weave rugs and wall-hangings, 
and to make furniture. Others were sewing liturgical 
robes. From nearby classrooms and dormitories the voices 
of orphaned children could be heard. Clergy and some 
400 orphans live together, sharing the land, the buildings, 
— learning together that all may have a better life. 

The most cheerful place was Sebeta Convent, 25km. 
from Addis Ababa. There, 200 orphaned girls live and 
go to school. They are looked after by 56 nuns. The 
school, which is on property given to the nuns by Haile 
Selassie’s wife, takes in local boys for instruction. When 
we arrived, it was recess. Romping among the children 
in the yard was a flock of goats. 

The gardener, who has been with the convent since his 
father was gardener before him, took us through orchards 
where we picked lemons, oranges and limes, passed rows 


A priest sews liturgical robes at a Clergy Training Centre at 
Mekele. 


of maize, onions and beets. Through our interpreter, I 
enquired whether drinks were made with the fruit, only 
to be told there was not enough sugar. We tasted honey 
from strange-looking hives that lay on racks, and lunch- 
ed on oranges and ingera with cabbage (a traditional Ethio- 
pian dish) in a cool glade. Many of the girls who so 
graciously served us were becoming nuns or teachers. The 
convent is able to feed itself and is almost self-sufficient 
with what they are able to grow and sell. 

Drums and chants welcomed us at the Bahar Dhar 
Clergy Training Centre, just outside the church where the 
young priests had finished morning worship. Touring the 
grounds, we saw all kinds of plants growing. Everything 
we had for lunch was ‘home grown’ except for the soft 
drinks. The fish had been caught that morning in Lake 
Tana, the papaya picked fresh and the thick, rich coffee 
came from bushes like those we had recently passed. A 
grinding mill not only serves the Centre but offers a ser- 
vice to local people at a reasonable price. 

For these priests, development is not just a way for the 
future. Like the people, they must be self-sufficient or 
they will starve. More isolated and less fortunate monks 
have already died. 

In the camps and feeding stations, the EOC is involved 
in registering the thousands of persons who continue to 
arrive from isolated areas of the north. After registration 
they are given a medical examination. Children are weigh- 
ed and measured — those who are under 80 per cent 
weight-for-height receive intensive feeding. Rations are 
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allotted to families according to size and age — milk, oil 
and sorghum grits. When blankets are available they are 
given out, as well as cooking pails. Instruction in nutri- 
tion and preparing food is given. 

The EOC has committed itself to looking after two per 
cent of the population, or around 180,000 people, in 1985. 
They have established a programme of going into the 
mountains, by mule, to pre-register people who don’t yet 
know about the feeding centres or who are unable to 
travel. We heard stories of people who died alone while 
their families went for food. One young man stayed behind 
until his grandmother died and he was able to follow the 
family. 

The Ethiopian Church itself pledged to raise one million 
birr (about $500,000.00 U.S.) last fall. Out of their own 
poverty the people of the EOC recently gave over 
$200,000.00 from salaries of members of the holy synod 
and church staff, as well as from the income of parish 
churches. 

Five feeding/distribution centres had been established 
when we visited and four more were under way. Medical 
teams from New Zealand and Canada were already hard 
at work under EOC direction. 

Most severely affected by the drought are children. 
Many have been orphaned, or separated from their 
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families. In collaboration with Kindernothlife, of the | 
Federal Republic of Germany, the church has opened 29 | 
orphanages where more than 4,000 children have been | 
cared for since 1974. Plans were under way to accept at | 
least 1000 more. Government officials have praised EOC | 


efforts in this area. 


One of the touchiest issues at the consortium was that 4 
of resettlement. The government is firm in its plan to con- _| 
tinue its policy of resettlement. The church feels that its | 


only option is to move with the people — with churches, 


Sunday Schools, development and health care projects — | 
to be with them as they build new lives. In the Condar | 
area 250,000 people are being resettled this year. Each © 
family is given land, seed, oxen — and rations until their | 
own food is ready. Each successive year, more of the land i 
will be planted. While arable land is being used this way, — 


those areas that have been stripped and denuded will be 
fertilized and reforested. 

There is an air of optimism in the church. *‘Though 
the fields produce no food, though there are no sheep in 


the pen, and no cattle in the field, yet I will rejoice in © 
the Lord, I will be joyful in God my Saviour’’ (Habakuk 


3:17-18). In that spirit of faith the EOC has gone forward. 


Her efforts have been aided by the member churches of — 
the WCC. Philip Lam, a member of our delegation from | 


Hong Kong said it is like the story of the loaves and fishes. 


‘We brought our small offering and God has multiplied — 


it through the Church in Ethiopia. It is truly a miracle.”’ 
“I drop my tears on Ethiopia,”’ 


and to learn something to help his own people who, along 
with twenty-five other African countries, are facing star- 


Sique Banze of Mozam- — 
bique said, in a moving address to the Patriarch. He had © 
come to share the pain of his Ethiopian brothers and sisters — 


Mae Ve a ae 


vation. With Sique, I dropped my tears on Ethiopia. Like © 


Philip, I have seen how our small gifts have been 
multiplied. I am grateful for the privilege of sharing in 
a vision of hope. 

‘Tears are not enough,’’ the Canadian hit song (and 
relief project) says, but if we all drop our tears on 
Ethiopia, on Africa, in the form of prayers, dollars, ser- 
vice and love, then we can make a difference. Through 
the efforts of the EOC, supported, strengthened and en- 
couraged by her sister churches around the world, our 
gifts will be multiplied: for when the non-governmental 
organizations have literally folded their tents and gone 


away, the church will remain in Ethiopia. It is my prayer — 


that she will continue to be truly engaged in the Lord’s 
work — ‘‘no more a praying church only.’’ 


June Stevenson is the Editor of GLAD 
TIDINGS, published by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society (WD) of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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Se: Lord said, ‘‘Do not call 
pyone on earth father, for you 


faven.’’ My question has two 
arts. Why are Roman and 
aglican priests addressed as 
Jather’’ in face of this injunction 


the Lord? Also, in addressing 
ese gentlemen because of this in- 
netion I use the term ‘‘Reverend”’ 


_ “Sir.’’ Is this correct? 


“You quote from Matthew 23, verse 
It is always helpful to look at the 
mtext. In the preceding verse we 
vad, ‘‘But you are not to be called 
ibbi, for you have one teacher, and 
yu are all brethren.’’ In verse 10 the 
xt reads, ‘‘Neither be called masters, 
yr you have one master, the Christ.’ 
hese verses are part of a statement 
1 which Jesus reportedly takes issue 
ith the scribes and Pharisees who 
vach all the right things but do not 
ractise them. Earlier, Jesus is also 
uoted as criticizing their ostentation 
nd their yearning for prestige and 
ower. 

When the context is understood, the 
atent of verses 8-10 make immediate 
ense. There is to be true equality in 
re Kingdom of God. Insignia of rank 
re dangerous because we so easily 
levate mere humans to positions of 
espect and power that are God’s 
lone. Such insignia therefore have no 
lace among those who are brothers 
nd sisters in Christ. 

The meaning is clear but we sense 
| problem. Are these instructions to 
ye taken literally? If so, then we 
hould no longer use titles such as 
doctor,’ ‘professor,’ or ‘father’ in ad- 
iressing our Christian leaders. Yet 
lesignations of leadership positions in 


Your letters are always welcomed. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Dn addressing clerics 


the Church remain necessary, if only 
as a means of identification. And are 
we forbidden to honour our earthly 
fathers by calling them what, in fact, 
they are? It is interesting to me to note 
that in the Old Testament the prophet 
Elisha addressed the revered Elijah as 
‘*father’’ (2 Kgs. 2:12) and that in 
New Testament times the term was us- 
ed to refer to the patriarchs (Rom. 
9:5). Scholars believe that it was pro- 
bably also applied to distinguished 
scribes of the past. This would be a 
fairly normal development. After all, 
there are those who are our fathers and 
mothers in the faith. 

Some scholars believe that it was 
Matthew who sharply editorialized 
Jesus’ words and intent in the face of 
the vying for status within the early 
Church — so typical of any human 
society. I would therefore stick with 
what I take to be the intent of the 
passage. It is that no teacher, leader, 
or even human father should become 
an obstacle to the interests of God, his 
glory, or our own salvation. There is 
an essential brotherhood and 
sisterhood within the Church which 
must be scrupulously observed and 


celebrated. 
The answer to your question as to 


why Roman Catholic and Anglican 
priests are addressed as “‘father”’ 
seems to lie in the fact that the word 
abbot (derived from the Aramaic ab- 
ba) means father. Eventually, and 
really quite recently, it became 
customary in English-speaking coun- 
tries to address not only monks but all 
priests as such. 

I have no problem referring to my 
Roman Catholic colleagues as 
‘*father’’ because I use it as a means 
of identification. Their title is not an 


obstacle to my faith nor are any of the 
titles of respect accorded to some of 
my fellow-clergy in our own 
denomination. I do have a problem, 
however, with that awful ‘““‘Reverend’’ 
with which we ministers get tagged. 
If it is to be used it should be done pro- 
perly and the person should be ad- 
dressed as *“The Reverend Mr.... or 
Mrs.... or Ms....’” as the case may! 
Common usage, however, has won 
the day, as witness the bottom of this 
page! 

Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond 
B.C. V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. oO 
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Book REVIEWS 


A flight from 
barrenness 
Evangelical Is Not Enough 


by Thomas Howard, Thomas Nelson 
Publishers, New York, 1984, 160 pp. 
$13.95 


Until recently Thomas Howard was 
a professor of English at Gordon Col- 
lege in Wenham, Massachusetts. He 
was also a distinguished evangelical 
author who, through his books and 
magazine articles, was known to many 
who had never heard him lecture. On 
April 6th of this year, Saturday in 
Holy Week, he was formally receiv- 
ed into the Roman Catholic Church. 
It was the last move in a pilgrimage 
that had already taken him from an in- 
dependent evangelical church to 
membership in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

His conversion was news of such 
significance that Christianity Today 
devoted a three-part special report to 
it in the issue of May 17th. (The qual- 
ity of that report, reflected in its sym- 
pathy for the sincerity of the convert 
and in its gentle reminders of those 
points on which he may have been 
more enthusiastic than judicious, 
speaks well for the periodical and its 
writers.) 

Thomas Howard is not the sort of 
convert who disowns his past or who 
dismisses lightly the faith of his 
ancestors. Both in this splendid book 
and in his public utterances on the sub- 
ject, he writes and speaks of his 
evangelical heritage with fulsome 
gratitude and praise. Indeed, it is 
precisely because of his debt to 
evangelicalism that he found the 
pilgrimage to Rome the natural con- 
clusion of all he had been taught and 
believed. 

The main issues with which Pro- 
fessor Howard wrestled were those of 
authority and worship — which issues 
are rooted in the basic one concern- 
ing the nature of the union between 
Christ and his Church. In what way 
is the Church the body of Christ in the 
world? In terms of authority, he saw 
in Protestantism a freedom of inter- 
pretation of scripture and doctrine that 
had gotten out of control. There is, he 
believes, no teaching authority in Pro- 
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testantism. And so he has come to ac- 
cept without question, and with con- 
siderable naivety, the claims of the 
Roman Catholic Church both to de- 
fend and to interpret scripture and 
doctrine with final authority. This is 
a position with which most non- 
Roman Catholics will have little 
sympathy. 

On the matter of worship he has 
sympathy and support from many peo- 
ple who have gone neither to Canter- 
bury nor to Rome. In his own words, 
“IT don’t know whether I have ever 
met an evangelical who does not la- 
ment the desperate, barren, parched 
nature of evangelical worship.’’ In 
reaction to this statement Professor 
John D. Woodbridge of Trinity 
Evangelical Divinity School wrote in 
Christianity Today: *‘As evangelicals, 
we can understand several of 
Howard’s criticisms of worship prac- 
tices and low levels of spirituality in 
our churches. These problems should 
be frankly acknowledged and steps 
taken to remedy them.”’ 

With Thomas Howard we are sad- 
dened by the infrequent celebration of 
Holy Communion in our churches, by 
the loss of some of the most ancient 
and worthy hymns from our worship, 
by our one-sided emphasis on the in- 
tellect in worship and by our will- 
ingness to settle for the sort of super- 
ficial and ephemeral tinkering with 
‘the order of service’ that avoids deal- 
ing with the mystery and majesty of 
worship itself. ‘“To have substituted 
a meeting, no matter how formal it 
might be,’’ writes Howard, ‘‘with 
robed clergy and ministerial tones, for 
the ancient liturgy of the Church is 
like having removed all of a man’s 
viscera because he was covered with 
sores and putresence. The surgery is 
too drastic.’’ (p. 100) Evangelical is 
not enough, according to Howard, 
because, while preserving one impor- 
tant aspect of the faith, it has turned 
away from a priceless legacy in wor- 
ship, spirituality, and polity that 
belongs by right to all Christians. 

This is one of the most provocative 
and rewarding books I have read for 
some considerable time. Thomas 
Howard was not, as far as I know, a 
Presbyterian of any stripe, but he 


could have been born and nurtured in| 
the presbyterianism of my youth. 

The positive things he has to say 
about evangelical Christianity apply as 
much to my experiences of family | 
worship, church and Sunday school as | 
they do to his. 


The characteristics of missionary 
zeal, knowledge of the scriptures, per-| 
sonal devotion, an emphasis on the 
will of God for daily living and a keen 
sense of right and wrong are common 
to evangelicals everywhere. It is good 
to be reminded that, in this sense at’ 
least, there is a ‘catholicity’ in 
evangelical Christianity. The 
criticisms he makes of evangelical 
Christianity — when it is cut off, in-' 
tentionally or otherwise, from its roots 
in the history of the faith — are also 
to the point. His comments on wor- 
ship are the ones that speak most ef- 
fectively to most of us. The reminder, 
for example, that worship is 


something we come together to do, 


not something to which we listen, is 
a salutary one. 

The problems we have with special | 
days in the church year, with special 
people in our religious history and 


with special symbols, are all too 
familiar to those of us who were nur- 
tured in the expression of Christian- 
ity we share with Thomas Howard. 
(Isn’t it interesting that we find little 
or no problem with Dominion Day, 
Armistice Day or Labour Day, no 
problem with observing the Queen’s 
Birthday and none with such symbols 
as a wedding ring, a birthday cake and 
candles?) 


If you are a member or an adherent 
of our church, and you are at all con- 
cerned about its work and worship, I 
hope you will read this book. It may 
do for you what any number of ser- 
mons or lectures will fail to do. It may 
convince you of the need to return to 
the spiritual springs from which our 
earliest ancestors in the faith drank 
and were strengthened. It might lead 
you to join with others in a restora- 
tion to worship of those things which 
we have either lost or laid aside and 
which we most surely need. If you 
have an adult study group in your 
church, this book will provide 


i 


iterial for stimulating discussions. 
you have no such group, this book 
ll provide a good reason to start 
e! 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


. MacKenzie is a minister of The Presbyterian 
urch in Canada and an Associate Professor 
the Department of Religious Studies at 
2morial University, St. John’s, 
»wfoundland. 


mother treasure 
erdmans’ Book of Christian 


2ronica Zundel, editor, Wm. B. Eerd- 
ans Pub. Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
985. 125 pp. $12.95 (US) 

‘Veronica Zundel is a free-lance 
iter, living in London. It will be 
smembered by those who read these 
*views that she was the editor of 
erdmans’ Book of Famous Prayers, 
hich was reviewed in The Record 
yme months ago. 

The same fine discrimination in 
election of material, the judicious 
diting and the imaginative illustra- 
‘ons that characterized the volume of 
ayers, are distinctive of this book as 
vell. And like the book of prayers, 
iis volume includes material from the 
arliest to the latest Christian writers. 
The collection begins with brief 
elections from people who wrote dur- 
ag the first three centuries of the 
aith. It is good to be reminded of 
yhat was said by those who succeed- 
d the apostles, some of whom were 
y during the lifetime of the apostles 
nd who must have been taught by 
hem. The period of time between the 
irst and third centuries was a for- 
native one in the history of the 
‘hurch, determining as it did patterns 
yf church worship, doctrine and 
rovernment. 

There are quotations from the 
yritings of great names in the church 
trom the fourth to the twelfth cen- 
uries: a bit from a sermon by John 
Shrysostom, who is known as ‘‘the 
sreatest of all Christian preachers’ (p. 
10), some sentences from the account 
of his conversion by Augustine of 
Hippo, certain paragraphs from the 
Rule of St. Benedict that beautifully 
Ilustrate the ideals he had for a 
school’ in the Lord’s Service, 
yassages from the writings of Anselm, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, Francis of 


Assisi and Thomas Aquinas, all of 
which illustrate the reason for the 
ageless appeal of the more complete 
writings of these people. 

The medieval mystics of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, some 
of them familiar and others deserving 
of familiarity, are included as well. 
The great Reformation characters, and 
those who paved the way for them, are 
also quoted in this book. 

The period from the Reformation to 
the present occupies the last two-thirds 
of the book. The preachers, teachers 
and philosophers of the last four- 
hundred-and-fifty years, whose names 
were almost household words to the 
church-going public of the last genera- 
tion and of whom today we hear too 
little in church, school, theological 
college or university, are represented 
here. In this connection there are some 
surprises for English-speaking 
readers, illustrating how little we 
know of those whose native language 
was not our own. In the last section, 
dealing with those who wrote within 
the last one hundred years, 
theologians Karl Barth and Dietrich 
Bonhoffer keep company with 
novelists C.S. Lewis, Alan Paton and 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, physician 
Paul Tournier, mystic Simone Weil, 
Russian Orthodox Archbishop An- 
thony Bloom and civil rights leader 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Ms. Zundel has demonstrated her 
ability to select precisely the quotation 
that illustrates one or other of the ma- 
jor concerns of each of these people 
— from first to last. Her background 
material on each person, no less than 
the illustrations, some modern and 
others ancient, help to set each quota- 
tion in its appropriate context. This is 
a beautiful book. If you have Eerd- 
mans’ Book of Famous Prayers you 
will need little encouragement from 
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“A DROP-IN 
SPEAKS OUT”’ 


Memoirs, Opinions, Reflections by 
Dr. L.H. Fowler is now available from 
Mrs. L.H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, 
Port Hope, Ontario, L1A 1R3. $3.00 per 
copy, $2.50 for 10 or more (postage 
prepaid). 
A book suitable for 

private or public study. 


me to buy this volume to go with it. 
If you have neither book at the mo- 
ment, you might do yourself a kind- 
ness by buying them both, and thereby 
come into possession of two treasures 
that will enlighten and enrich your 
life. 

R. Sheldon MacKenzie 


A rich resource 

for worship 

The Service for the The Lord’s Day 
Westminister Press, Philadelphia, 1984. 
(Prepared by The Joint Office For Wor- 
ship, The Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 
Available from Presbyterian Publica- 
Hone bl 1. 

This publication is the result of an 
ongoing process of liturgical research 
and discussion taking place within The 
Presbyterian Church (USA), and is 
the first in a series of Supplemental 
Liturgical Resources to be published 
over the next number of years. These 
publications are part of a process that 
will lead to a new Service Book for 
congregational use in that church and 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. Since the book is intended to 
provide further assistance to ministers, 
elders and people in their appreciation 
of a biblically grounded and 
theologically appropriate act of wor- 
ship, it is filled with instructive 
material that would make it a most 
useful tool for study in sessions and 
in congregational study groups. It is, 
however, not merely a study resource 
about the act of worshipping God. It 
is also a resource book for the activ- 
ity itself, containing a rich treasury of 
prayers and responses. A companion 
volume, without the notes and study 
resources and intended for use in the 
pew, is also available. 

The Service For The Lord’s Day 
opens with a clearly defined outline of 
an order for worship, with a brief one- 
page commentary supporting the use 
of a four-fold division of the liturgy. 
This is followed by a comprehensive 
section providing rubrics for the order 
on the right hand page and, on the left, 
very carefully selected notes of ex- 
planation about the usages contained 
on the right. The rubrics themselves 
are keyed by page numbers to the ac- 
tual resources for each part of the 
liturgy elsewhere in the book. Unlike 
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the Worshipbook, and many other 
Presbyterian and Reformed Books of 
Common Order, the resources for the 
actual activity of worship are not set 
out in a sequential order on each page 
but are compiled in sections where 
they may be referred to without too 
great a difficulty. One of the problems 
facing writers of such a resource as 
this is how to offer a significant var- 
iety of resources and yet do it in such 
a way that the people using the book 
are not constantly confounded by the 
task of trying to find everything. The 
Service For The Lord’s Day has at- 
tacked this problem with 
resourcefulness and has attained some 
degree of success, although some peo- 
ple will still find its approach novel 
and a bit difficult to get used to. 
The producers of this book have 
struck a middle ground in the touchy 
issue of language and “inclusiveness. ’ 
Extremists on either side of this prob- 
lem will probably not be all that hap- 
py with what they find here. 
However, the vocabulary is well 
chosen and should satisfy the re- 
quirements of the vast majority of 


those who will use it. In addition to 
this balanced approach to language, 


the producers of the book have pro- 
vided a most useful and helpful list of 
suggestions, at the end of each major 
section of the liturgy, of appropriate 
hymns for those sections. They have 
included the hymn numbers in the 
three hymn books in use by the co- 
operating denominations, but have 
also included the titles of the hymns, 
which makes their suggestions read- 
ily available to others as well. Follow- 
ing these resources, a substantial sec- 
tion provides an in-depth commentary 
on the liturgy, with excellent 
theological and historical insights that 
will provide any study group with a 
feast of good things for many hours 
of productive and helpful thought con- 
cerning the whole purpose and 
significance of the act of corporate 
worship. 

Having had the privilege of study- 
ing the original draft that preceded this 
book, I can say without qualification 
that it has tightened up a great deal of 
material, and produced a much more 
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orderly and useable form. Many of the 
vast array of optional usages that were 
incorporated into the original draft 
have been reduced to two, making for 
a much more understandable model. 
Because of this simplification 
however, some will have questions 
about certain placements of acts of 
worship which might not have been 
the case otherwise. Knowing 
Presbyterians, they will do whatever 
shifting of elements they wish to 
anyway, and the producers of the 
book have been wise to present a 
clear-cut model rather than one clut- 
tered up with all manner of ‘you may 
do this here, there or elsewhere’ kinds 
of rubrics which only confuse people. 
The producers of the book may have 
some arguments in regard to their 
placement of the Intercessions and 
certainly of their placement of The 
Peace. No production of this kind 
will, however, ever be without that 
kind of problem. 

This is an excellent resource for 


people who are serious about their 
desire to discover the rich resources 
that lie before us in corporate acts of 
the worship of God. No minister, or 


congregation of the church for that 
matter, should be without this valuable 
resource. The quality of this first Sup- 
plemental Resource of the Joint Office 
makes this reader look with hopeful 
expectation to the next documents in 
this series yet to come. 

James A. Thomson 
Mr. Thomson is the minister of Knox Church, 


Bracebridge and Gravenhurst, and Lecturer in 
Liturgics, Knox College, Toronto. gO 


Presbyterian Publications clos- 
ed their offices and book room 
on September 4. Eerdmans’ 
Book of Christian Classics, 
reviewed in this issue, can be 
purchased from the WMS Book 
Room, 50 Wynford Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. This 
and other books can also be 
ordered from the Christian Pro- 
fessional Book Club, 836 
Quebec Rd., London, Ontario 
NSY 1X4. This Book Club has 
been organized by two of our 
Presbyterian ministers, and can 
often provide a discount on the 
retail price. 


GLEANINGS] 


There’s an art, and a useful one, of 
putting people at their ease. There’s 
also an art — and it too may be useful 
— of putting people on edge, making 
them uneasy and nervous and defen- 
sive. Don’t you know people who do |, 
this to others? They always manage to 
give you the impression you’ve done 
or said something ‘‘wrong,’’ you’ve | 
‘‘hurt’’ them or ‘‘upset’’ them in some | 
way. They’re always forcing you to |} 
apologize and correct yourself and ex- 
plain yourself. They’re what 
American novelist Louis Auchincloss | 
calls ‘‘injustice collectors,’’ and after | 
many dealings with them, I’d suggest | 
you do all you can to enlarge their | 
collection. | 
Richard Needham 

A writer’s notebook 

The Globe & Mail, Aug. 30, 1985 


Even when a torch goes out, its light } 
has had meaning; but there is no 
meaning in conducting an eternal | 
torch race to infinity, passing on and | 
on a torch that is not burning. ‘“What | 
is to give light must endure burning,” | 
Wildgans says. That is, it must suf- | 
fer. We might also say that it must en- | 
dure until it is burned, until it is burn- | 
edafite-the ends 
Viktor Frankl 

The Doctor and the Soul 


O| 


From the Editor 


continued from page 4 


reason to seek another ‘‘call,’’ but not | 
much else. Young people want what | 
everybody wants: the dignity of being } 
taken seriously. The church has | 
shown a singular lack of will, and-an | 
almost total lack of creativity, in ap- | 
proaching them. Folk-song choruses } 
and marshmallow roasts won’t cut it } 
anymore. They have more profitable } 


ways to spend their time than with | 
oatmeal cookies, cocoa and slides of | 
the Holy Land. The creative, the sear- | 
ching young people find more for their } 
quest elsewhere. We seem, most of } 
us, to rest content with picking off a } 


few strays. And 


passing | 
recommendations. i 


': 110th General Assembly has been 
»parently ignored. On page 65 of the 
'ts and Proceedings of the 110th 
fneral Assembly a motion was 
opted having to do with a review of 
/2 policy for making appointments to 
ir colleges. According to the A & P 
}says that a committee was to be 
»med by the Moderator and was to 
port to the next Assembly with 
‘commendations. Unless I am 
istaken, I am not aware that this 
»mmittee was ever struck, and if they 
'd meet they were certainly very 
diet at this last Assembly. 

At the 110th Assembly I brought 
is motion to the floor for good 
sason. During the course of that 
‘ssembly there came up for debate 
ie appointment to The Presbyterian 
ollege of Dr. Geoffrey Johnston. It 
2came clear in the course of that 
ebate that things were not going to 
reeze along and that it would be a 
mg and difficult debate before an ap- 
ointment would be made. When Dr. 
larrold Morris, in great agony of soul 
’m sure, asked for the recommenda- 
on from P.C. to be referred back to 
e Senate and then gave his reasons, 
- seemed that the Assembly would 
ertainly be split. It was in the course 
if this debate that I felt that there was 
omething definitely wrong with the 
vay our appointments are made; 
easons, I might add, that this im- 
iginary committee never bothered to 
isk about. 

It seems to me that if our church is 


1otly going to debate the presence of 


| person on the faculty of our colleges, 
hen it ought also hotly to pursue some 
yastoral responsibility with that per- 
on, who knows that there is a large 
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segment not in favour of his or her ap- 
pointment. This is not the first time 
that an Assembly has been split over 
an appointment to one of our colleges, 
nor will it be the last if we continue 
on our present reckless path. I call it 
reckless because it apparently gives no 
thought for the person caught in this 
drama. I would think that along with 
our concern for proper qualifications 
we, in caring for one another, ought 
equally to be concerned about the per- 
son as a part of the Body of Christ. 

It seems to me also that we as a 
church ought to have a bit more to say 
about who is appointed to our colleges 
than a single yes or no. It seems that 
the colleges more and more are acting 
as entities unto themselves, sometimes 
without regard to the wishes of the 
church; i.e. the place of evangelism 
in our present curriculum and a more 
pastoral bent to the teaching. At pre- 
sent the colleges seek the person that 
they wish to have, with some sugges- 
tions from the rest of the church. How 
much these suggestions are heeded I 
know not. But clearly the decision as 
to who will be appointed comes from 
a few associated closely with the col- 
leges, with the General Assembly then 
giving the yea or the nay to it. I’m 
afraid that I, for one, cannot buy into 
a song that says that those associated 
with the college are the only ones to 
whom God has given discernment. I 
see a church filled with able people, 
quite capable of discerning not only 
the needs of the faculty, but also the 
needs of the church, and, last but not 
least, the needs of the students. For 
two years now the voice of at least 
some students has been ignored in 
reference to the appointment to The 
Presbyterian College faculty. Are 
students in our colleges nobodies 
whose voices are not worthy to be 
heard in these matters? 

In conclusion, 


it seems to me at 
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Ci Centenary Hospital 


Centenary is a 520-bed active treat- 
ment hospital that will complete a 
140-bed expansion in 1986. 


Director 
Pastoral Services 


Full-Time 


We are seeking a Chaplain with ex- 
cellent interpersonal skills to coordinate 
pastoral and spiritual care for patients, 
relatives and staff members. The in- 
cumbent will also be expected to 
facilitate relevant learning opportunities 
for the hospital community. 


Reporting to the Vice President, Patient 
Services, the successful applicant will 
be certified by the Canadian Council of 
Churches and will be actively involved 
in achurch congregation. Previous ex- 
perience in parish and/or institutional 
ministry would be an asset. This new- 
ly created position will commence in 
January, 1986. 


Interested applicants are requested to 
forward their resume to: Mrs. Barbara 
Powell, Personnel Manager, 
Centenary Hospital, 2867 Ellesmere 
Road, Scarborough, Ontario M1E 
4B9. 


Committed to the community’s future. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RR. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0. 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


a 
FQ 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
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Brampton, Ontario, L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
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Write for information. 

Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 
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least, that if our church is going to ig- 
nore these needs, the needs of those 
appointed, the needs of the church, the 
needs of the colleges themselves and 
the needs of the students, then we had 
better be prepared to reap the harvest 
of broken relationships and hurting 
people; people whom we as a church 
have hurt, and are thus responsible 
for. My sympathy goes out to those 
we have appointed in the midst of 
much heat and bitterness and my 
heartfelt thanks that I don’t have to 
minister in their situations. 
(Rev.) Daniel MacKinnon, 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. 


More spiritual than 
sacramental 

I was surprised at the confusion in 
Dr. Hay’s letter, ‘‘Born Again! — 
more from the Bible.’’ Some of its 
statements are plainly open to 
challenge. 

For example, ‘‘Baptismal 
Regeneration is taught by...the 
Westminster Confession of Faith 
(28.1).’’ This is not so. Dr. Hay 
wrongfully identifies the rite with the 
reality. The Confession states that 
‘‘baptism is to be...a sign and seal...of 
regeneration’’ — not regeneration 
itself. Baptism is neither necessary to, 
nor a guarantee of, regeneration. 
(WiCGlE\ 2575) 

Similar identification of the sign and 
the thing signified is evident in the 
scripture texts mentioned, for exam- 
ple, Gal. 3:27. Without reference to 
v. 26 and being ‘‘children of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ’’ with 
water baptism rather than being bap- 
tised by the Spirit (1 Cor. 12, 13). 

Further confusion appears in Dr. 
Hay’s assertion that ‘‘the only way to 
be saved was by being reborn...into 
(Christ’s) visible Body, the Church.’”’ 
He must surely mean his body, the in- 
visible Church (W.C.F. 25). 

In general, the emphasis of Dr. 


Hay’s two principles is unfortunate 
and would be difficult to support 
‘*from the Bible.’’ Rebirth may have 
sacramental connections but it is sure- 
ly more a spiritual event than a 
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sacramental one. It may also be a 

Church-related event but is anyone 

ever actually born again by the Church 
or its sacraments? 

(Rev.) Desmond McConaghy, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Hay answers Chao 

The answer to Mr. Chao is perfect- 
ly simple. The primary rule of all 
hearing and reading is that words must 
be understood in the context in which 
they are uttered and printed. The con- 
text in which I wrote was that of salva- 
tion in Christ and the means of grace. 
Had the context been different the 
language would have been different, 
for the Holy Spirit is active wherever 
the Holy Trinity is active. So then the 
Holy Spirit has shared with the whole 
Godhead in ordaining that salvation in 
Christ comes by the means of grace. 
He cannot or will not — they are the 
same thing here — do something dif- 
ferent now. Unfortunately, there are 
not a few Christians who are under the 
delusion that the Spirit can bring peo- 
ple to salvation apart from the church- 
ly means. The Westminster Confession 
has an admirable statement on the 
matter: 

‘Unto this catholic, visible church 
Christ hath given the ministry, oracles 
and ordinances of God (i.e., ministers 
and the means of grace) for the gather- 
ing and perfecting of the Saints in this 
life until the end of the world; and doth 
by his own presence and Spirit, 
according to his promise, make them 
effectual thereunto’’(25:3). 

(Dr.) David W. Hay, 
Thornhill, Ont. 


Baptismal regeneration 

Professor D.W. Hay in July- 
August, 1985 issue states that rebirth 
is a Sacramental-family-church event. 

I am deeply disturbed by Professor 
Hay’s disparaging attitude concerning 
the new birth Jesus spoke of in John 
3. To be born again, or born from 
above must be held just as imperative, 
just as essential as our Lord stated so 
plainly. 

Dr. Hay’s position apparently is that 
the sacramental-family-church event 
baptism is the exclusive and only valid 
entry point into the Kingdom and the 
Church. 

What of the Presbyterians with 


whom I am acquainted, who indeed 
recall the time when they in the apos. 
tle John’s words (John 1.12) ‘‘receiy- 
ed him and received the right 


become God’s children’’ 
in many cases like my own, have 


come to faith without the perceive j 


sacramental-churchly benefit? Or the 


countless numbers who — like my| 
paternal grandparents forty years after} 
ineffective sacramental baptism — 
have become spiritually alive, by the) 


working of the Spirit and instruction 
from the Word? They know ‘‘whom! 


those, who! 


they have believed’? — they are 
thankful that ‘‘their names are writ-| 


ten in heaven.’ 

When the practice of baptism is con- 
sidered, we must observe it as it was 
practised in the Book of Acts, from 


where it is shown in case after case 


that the individuals had made 


beforehand declarations of faith and 
then forthwith were baptized to 
celebrate their passage into the Church 


fellowship. The rite was an outward 
sign of an inward change, e.g. Acte 
8:12-13, Acts 9:18. 


J.M. Farquharson | 


Markham, Ont. 


To serve rather 
than manage 


While sharing Professor David 
Hay’s reservations (see his leter in the 
July/August issue) about the tenden- 


cy to the privatizing of faith in those 
Christians who stress the emotional 
experience of ‘being born again’ as the 
central religious event, I nevertheless 


think he goes too far when he says, 


‘The truth is that the Holy Spirit can- 
not act except through the means of 


grace, which are churchly.”’ 

Should he not be a bit more cir- 
cumspect in specifying the means 
through which God. can act? I can 
dream up various interpretations of 
Professor Hay’s statement, but the 
most obvious one (that the Holy Spirit 
can only act through the Church’s 
sacraments) is patent nonsense. If he 
does not mean this, perhaps he would 


re-word his claim to clarify his 


meaning. 

As for Professor Hay’s judgment on 
Zwingli — ‘‘The villain who invented 
the wedge between the Spirit and the 
Sacrament;’’ Zwingli may have in- 


nted such a wedge and he may even 
ve been wrong, but it would suit the 
ydesty of the church, her clergy and 
r theologians, to think that he might 
ve been right. She would then serve 
ther than manage the activity of 
od. 


M.C. Felderhof, 

Dept. of Religious and 
Theological Studies, 

Westhill College, 

Selly Oak, Birmingham, England 


The letter by David W. Hay entitl- 
| “Born again! — more from the Bi- 
e’’ forced me to reach for Strong ’s 
thaustive Concordance, The New 
aglishman’s Greek Concordance, 
1e Greek New Testament, a Lexicon, 
id my Bible. No ‘‘Scots Confes- 
an,’’ no ‘‘Westminster Confession, ”’ 
» “Church Catholic.”’ 
It is interesting to note that John 3:5 
4s no article before the word “‘spirit’’ 
id this is a figure of speech, ‘‘hen- 
adys’’ or ‘‘two for one,”’ and it is 
so interesting to note that the Greek 
w “‘again’’ is translated in more ways 
an one — ‘‘the top’’ (3 times), 
from the very first’’ (once), “‘again’’ 
) times), ‘‘from the beginning”’ 
mce), ‘‘from above’’ (5 times). 
‘Baptism in the New Testament 
as a family matter.’’ Oh? Christ was 
aptised by John whose baptism was 
nto repentance — Matthew 3:1, 2, 
or those baptised confessed their sins, 
was designed to make manifest to 
srael the One who was sent to be their 
fessiah. John 1:30-34. 
icts 2:38 ‘‘Repent and be baptised for 
1e remission of sins.”’ 
Mark 16:16 ‘‘He that believeth and is 
aptised shall be saved.’’ And with 
igns following. 
Corinthians 10:2 ‘‘All baptised un- 
) Moses in the cloud and in the sea.”’ 
fet the children of Israel went on 
‘dry land’’ in the midst of the sea. 
\cts 2:28 and 10:47 show that during 
he Acts period water baptism and 
aptism of the Spirit went together. 
In Paul’s early ministry baptism (1) 
nited the believer by burial with the 
leath of Christ (Romans 6:3,4); (2) 
inited Jew and Gentile making them 
‘all one in Christ and Abraham’s 
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seed’’ Gal. 3:27-29; (3) baptising 
those believers into one body with par- 
ticular preference to the exercise of 
spiritual gifts. I Cor. 12/13. Paul’s 
later ministry — only one baptism — 
Eph. 4:5. 

Dr. Hay, to which baptism do you 
refer: 
baptism for the remission of sins? 
believe and be baptised — with signs 
following? 
water baptism and baptism of the Ho- 
ly Spirit together? 
baptism into Jesus Christ? 
baptism by Spirit only? 
There is no specific reference in the 
New Testament of children being 
baptised. 

Thank you, Dr. Hay, for your let- 
ter — it made me “‘Search the Scrip- 
tures’’ and ‘‘Prove all things.”’ 


Norman Duckworth, 
Cobble Hill, B.C. 


‘Born Again’ — 
a layman’s view 

It is gratifying to read the article on 
‘Born Again,’ by the Rev. William 
Manson (May, 1985). His application 
of scripture to the interpretation of this 
phrase is accurate and explicit. Ar- 
ticles of this kind are much needed to 
give the layman a view of the true 
teaching of the Word of God. Mr. 
Manson is to be commended for a fine 
explanation of the re-birth. 

In regard to the supplement by the 
Rev. David Hay (August, 1985 issue), 
is it possible that something has been 
taken away thereby from the inter- 
pretation by the Rev. William 
Manson? 

1. The teaching of ‘Baptismal 
Regeneration ’ (presuming reference 
is to water baptism) as taken from the 
subordinate standards mentioned, ap- 
pears to conflict with the overall 
meaning of scripture on the subject 
of regeneration. Is not regeneration 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and NOT 
man? How, then, can water baptism, 
performed by man, bring about 
regeneration? 

Dr. William Klempa has this to say 
about subordinate standards: ‘*What 
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is really at issue is how we are to use 
confessions (which I regard as 
churchly commentaries on scripture 
and not to be equated with scrip- 
ture....) (Record, December, 1977, p. 
9). Perhaps it would be worth the ef- 
fort to test, against scripture, more 
critically, the statements of the Con- 
fession of Faith. 

2. The re-birth seems to be a 
spiritual experience, a change of 
direction in the inner man — (I find 
it so). Our Lord Jesus’ use of the 
phrase ‘Born Again,’ regardless of its 
derivation, appears to have spiritual 
significance, primarily. 

Charles Gordon, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


The challenge is clear 


I am not in the habit of writing let- 
ters to the editor, although I must con- 
fess that the idea, from time to time, 
has crossed my mind. This letter is 
prompted by a motion which I propos- 
ed, and which was adopted, during the 
last sederunt of the 111th General 
Assembly. 

In the final stages of consideration 
of the report of the Administrative 
Council, during the last sederunt of 
the 111th General Assembly, a motion 
was proposed and adopted unanimous- 
ly which (a) commended congre- 
gations which had responded to the 
appeal for financial assistance towards 
reducing the deficit of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada; (b) 
urged presbyteries to accept the full 
allocations forwarded by the Board of 
Congregational Life; and (c) en- 
couraged stronger congregations to 
accept more than their allocations, to 
compensate for those which have dif- 
ficulty in accepting the full amounts. 

The motion was prompted by an 
after-dinner conversation in early 
March, when the topic, for some 
reason or another, turned to the deficit 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. I subsequently reviewed the 
Statistics for 1983, published in the 
Acts and Proceedings for the 110th 
General Assembly and, specifically, 
for presbyteries in the Province of On- 
tario. These indicate that support of 
the General Assembly Budget ranged 
from about $24.00 per member to 
$50.00 per member in that year, and 
I assume that the data for 1984 would 


not be very different. 

Frankly, I am appalled that out 
church is wallowing in a sea of red 
ink. While some of the problem may; 
lie in over-expenditure and a lack of 
sufficiently stringent budgetary con 
trols, I should like to suggest that the 
major reason is a lack of support a 
the presbytery, congregational, and 
individual member level. The major 
portion of the Budget is not for the 
upkeep of the offices at Wynford 
Drive. Sixty-one per cent is for the 
Board of World Mission, for the 
wider work of the church; for those 
who, in our name, go forth to spread 
the Gospel, as we are enjoined in Mat- 
thew 28:19. The next largest single 
item is our colleges, with 13 per cent; 
should we not pride ourselves on an) 
educated ministry? 

As background to the above motion, 
may I cite the experience of the 
Presbytery of Ottawa, as a recital of 
facts, and not in a spirit of 
boastfulness? Until the early 1970s, 
the Presbytery of Ottawa had been 
engaged in financing a church exten- 
sion programme which had begun in 
the late 1950s. Therefore allocations 
by formula were adjusted to recognize 
contributions requested for church ex- 
tension. Thus, by the early 1970s, ac- 
cepted allocations were about 70 per 
cent of those by formula. In 
November, 1978, Presbytery approv- 
ed a motion that the formula allo- 
cations be sent to congregations for 
acceptance or modification. The result 
was that acceptance rose to 89 per cent 
of the formula figure over the follow- 
ing four years. In June, 1982, 
Presbytery approved a further motion, 
that it accept the full allocation and ad- 
justments have therefore been made in 
the formula figures in each of the three 
succeeding years, in which stronger 
congregations are asked to contribute 
more than the calculated share, to 
compensate for those who are unable 
to meet the formula amount. The 
result has been that acceptance has in- 
creased to 97-98 per cent. I should add 
that remittances, apart from 1984, 
have run between 99 per cent and 103 
per cent of accepted allocations. 

The challenge is quite clear: we 
should not be in the position of hav- 
ing to bail out the ship after it has been 
swamped, but we should ensure that 


e 


emains steady and afloat no matter 
at the storms and tempests may be. 
ave been informed that the average 
allocations accepted is about 82 per 
it of the original figures; bringing 
0 between 95 per cent and 100 per 
at and keeping it there will put us 
| the right course. The motion of 
ne 7, 1985, tried to point the way; 
should have had a fourth compo- 
at, and that is that congregations 
puld accept their allocations for the 
meral Assembly Budget as a com- 
tment, and not as a target. If con- 
butions for the purpose are not suf- 
dent, the general revenues of the 
ngregation should be used to make 
any difference. 

John A. MacFarlane, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


n school funding 
Concerned Christians would not be 
pased if the Presbyterian Church 
ok a quasi-official stand against full 
iding for Roman Catholic Schools 
ten we should be standing for full 
ading for all Christian schools. We 
eget that the Public School system 
‘no longer the Protestant school 
stem and is in fact a strong propo- 
nt of atheism under a guise of 
utrality. In religion there is no 
utrality and the non-recognition of 
yd is a denial of God. Jesus said, 
de who is not with me is against me, 
d he who does not gather with me, 
atters.”’ 

Most of the school systems, we 
iow, were originally established by 
e Church to learn and to com- 
unicate about God: the three Rs be- 
g reading, riteing and religion, (‘‘the 
leen of sciences’’). However, in the 
mmercial field the counters were 
ore successful than the ethical, and 
lethical counters even more suc- 
ssful, so religion was dropped and 
e three Rs became, reading, riteing 
id rithmatic (spelling is also not a 
iteria). 

Concerned Christian parents band- 
| together to establish schools that 
turn ethics to the curriculum. These 
irents need the support of the church 
y that part of their taxes would be 
ed to support these schools. 
However, full funding will be 
“feated, if under the guise of civil 
erty we insist that these schools hire 
y 


non-Christian or non-practising Chris- 
tians as teachers because public funds 
are being used. 
Ed. MacDonald, 
Ault Island, Ont. 


The response of a 


‘volunteer’ 

The article ‘Another approach to 
church growth and evangelism’ by the 
Rev. Jean Armstrong in your May 
issue is most perceptive. There are in- 
deed two such categories of members 
and adherents in all congregations. 
The author refers to them as ‘high de- 
mand’ and ‘volunteer.’ Using these 
terms, this letter can be considered the 
response of a ‘volunteer.’ In any event 
I would like to enlarge on this distinc- 
tion and upon its significance for the 
church as a whole. 

‘High demand’ people, as I see 
them, are activists, believing in 
togetherness, the church as a family 
and as the source of much of their 
social life. Evangelical, innovative, 
trendy, they promote change, think 
new is better, are liberal spenders and 
may even go so far as to think the on- 
ly ‘good’ church is one that is in debt. 
They are partial to the new transla- 
tions of the Bible, if they become 
elders they are subjective rather than 
objective in their thinking, and when 
in a majority on a session, that session 
is on its way to term eldership. The 
author states that ‘high demand’ peo- 
ple probably do not form more than 
30 per cent of the total number of peo- 
ple connected with the church, a state- 
ment with which I agree. But because 
of their zeal they frequently out- 
number ‘volunteers’ on boards or 
committees and at congregational 
meetings, with the result that their af- 
fect on church policy and church ac- 
tion is disproportionate to their 
numbers. Under such circumstances 
it is advisable for ‘high demand’ 
leaders, heading new ventures, to look 
back occasionally to see if anyone is 
following. 

‘Volunteer’ people on the other 
hand, are traditionalists and in- 
dividualists. They make up the re- 
maining 70 per cent and account for 
over half the givings. They could be 
called the silent majority. The church 
is only part of their lives, which is not 
to say that God isn’t central to their 


lives. Usually they can be found ser- 
ving the church in a single capacity, 
on a committee, board or the session, 
teaching Sunday school or in the 
choir. They serve generously in other 
ways. They are involved in many 
community organizations, service 
clubs, charitable organizations, school 
boards, hospital boards, politics and 
in dozens of other ways essential to the 
life of the community. For the most 
part, their social life is outside the 
church, for that is where their daily 
activities are centered. Where the 
church is concerned, they are conser- 
vative in their thinking, careful with 
money and believe you can’t be of 
much help to others if you are not sol- 
vent yourself. To the ‘volunteers’ the 
church is the Sanctuary — a place 
where, in the quiet of the Sunday, they 
can be in God’s House and feel his 
presence there. All else is ancillary. 
They prefer the King James transla- 
tion of the Bible to any of the modern 
re-writes. They believe that the beau- 
ty of its language, the poetry of its 
Psalms, in themselves speak with the 
majesty of the Word of God. They are 
not unaware that when they read from 
the King James version they are 
reading from one of the two greatest 
works of literature in the English 
language. When the authors of the 
revised versions take two or three 
words to say what the King James ver- 
sion says in one, it is easy to see why 
the new versions are so uninspiring. 
A happier solution to the perceived 
obscurity of some passages, or errors 
in fact, that have come to light since 
1611 would have been by way of 


addenda. 
What of the ministers? By the nature 


of their calling they are ‘high demand’ 
people and relate more easily to other 
‘high demand’ people. If their con- 
gregational life is to ran smoothly they 
must master the art of restraining, 
without discouraging, their ‘high de- 
mand’ people while at the same time 
assuring their ‘volunteers’ that, in 
these days of uncertainty, the Sanc- 
tuary will be there, the same yester- 
day, today and forever, a place of 
dignity, not a place of entertainment 
or of trivial pursuits. Without this 
assurance the ‘volunteer’ will continue 
to slip away and add to the 55 per cent 
of Canadians who in a recent poll 
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Willowdale Presbyterian Church 

60th Anniversary 
October 26-27 
Saturday evening dinner and programme, Sun- 
day worship, speaker Dr. John Allison. Dinner 
reservations and further particulars from Rev. 
Merrill Reside, Homecoming Weekend, 38 
Ellerslie Avenue, Willowdale, Ontario, M2N 
1X8. 


St. James’ Presbyterian Church 
Stouffville, Ontario 
125th Anniversary 

November 9-10, 1985 
Saturday evening dinner and Sunday worship 
with former ministers. Friends and former 
members invited. Dinner tickets and further 
information from Jean Davidson (416) 
640-1999. 


Elmwood Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, 
London, Ontario. 


Join us for our 60th Anniver- 
sary Homecoming Weekend, 
Friday, October 18 to Sunday, 


October 20. For information 
write Mr. Alistair F. McGhee, 
Chairman, Anniversary Com- 
mittee, 111 Elmwood Avenue 
East, London, Ontario, N6C 1J4 
or call the church office (519) 
438-3492. 
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stated they had no church affiliation. 
Both the ‘high demand’ and _ the 
‘volunteer’ are sincere and caring peo- 
ple. However, few of us, including the 
ministers, are all one or the other, 
though most of us are more one than 
the other and the sum of us determines 
the response of the congregation to the 
leadership of the church on the issues 
of the day. 

Finally, and contrary to the view of 
the author, I don’t believe there are 
within the Presbyterian fellowship 
completely ‘high demand’ churches, 
even among those that from time to 
time may appear to favour various 
forms of political and socal action. 
Nor do I think ‘volunteers’ feel 
neglected if their work in the com- 
munity goes unrecognized by the 
church. The ‘volunteer’ hopes for 
something that goes much deeper, for 
the Presbyterian Church has been, 
historically, a church of scholarship in 
the pulpit, where the appeal is to the 
intellect as well as to the heart; where 
substance, something for the mind, is 
the “essence \/of "the sermon, 
‘Volunteers,’ I think, would like to 
hear what the church expects of them 
in the way of Christian character. It 
is then the ‘volunteer’s,’ responsibility 
to develop the self-discipline to carry 
out these expectations. There is a say- 
ing in Proverbs 29:18 (K.J.V.) ‘where 
there is no vision the people perish.’ 
It is people who become leaders and 
the vision of the future they hold, their 
spiritual strength, what they think, 
what they believe, what they cherish 
as right, true and just, that will deter- 
mine the course of our destiny. In our 
present soft and permissive society, 
democracy itself is at risk, for too 
many of us want all its advantages 
while accepting neither its sacrifices 
nor responsibilities. 

Thomas H. Marshall, 
Oakville, Ont. 
(an elder of 25 years experience) 


From The P.C.K. 
General Secretary 


Greetings in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ! 
As of May of this year I have taken 


up the duties of my appointment ¢ 
General Secretary of The Presbyteriz 
Church of Korea and wish to shai 
with you a bit on this occasion. Afté 
serving for 20 years as Chief 6 
Chaplains in the Korean Navy and a: 
a local church pastor in Seoul for 1€ 
years, it is a high privilege to be con} 
sidered for this post and I covet you 
prayers that I can always be fully obe: 
dient to God’s will in this task. 

Our church has many important 
concerns before it as we seek God’s 
guidance in witnessing to his Goo¢ 
News in our developing society or 
both an individual and corporate level. 
In some of our concerns we face dif- 
ficulties and dilemmas with which you 
have been dealing for many years an¢ 
I hope that in the coming months you 
will be willing to share with us yout 
experiences which may thus become 
a friendly light for our path. I believe 
that God has a unique word for every 
special situation, but I also am con- 
vinced that he has ordained 4 
worldwide fellowship of his people s¢ 
that they can encourage and share with 
each other. We thank you for your 
fellowship with our church in the past 
and hope for broadening of it in the 
future. | 

Along with all of our General 
Assembly staff, I pray that God’s rich 
and abundant blessings will be on your 
life and work. 


(Rev.) Ke Myung Chu, 
Seoul, Korea 


Church growth — 
what is missing? 

Six years have come and gone since 
the commissioners who were gathered 
together in General Assembly at 
Laurentian University in Sudbury in 
June, 1979, were moved 
wholeheartedly to commit the 
Presbyterian Church to a decade of 
church growth. 

The decade to follow was 
designated as the period in which the 
Presbyterian Church was to ‘“double 
in the eighties.’’ The Church Growth 
Committee reported to the 111th 
General Assembly meeting in Guelph 
last June that for the year 1984 there 
was a decrease in communicant 
membership. 

After information surveys and 


7 


lyses of the information obtained, 
most encouraging word that can be 
1 is that the Presbyterian Church 
; been holding the line with regard 
communicant membership; (Ed. 
fe: Actually not. The decline from 
30-1984 has been 2,384 ) that we 
»w for sure that we have a problem 
‘ich has been well analysed; and that 
‘re is little ground for hoping that 
are on our way to “‘Double in the 
thties.’’ The Church Growth Com- 
ttee has not been able to assure us 
'to a hope for much growth in the 
maining four years of the decade of 
+ programme. 

What is missing? Why do we 
under? 

[ was a commissioner to the 1979 
meral Assembly. I went on short 
tice, replacing a minister who was 
t able to fulfil his presbytery com- 
sion. The General Assembly open- 
on the Day of Pentecost. Prayers 
sre made for the leading and 
‘dance of the Holy Spirit in the 
liberations and actions of the 
eneral Assembly. I recall that the 
dtion calling for church growth to 
‘uble in the eighties was supported 
th unusual enthusiasm by the com- 
issioners, as the lines of speakers 
rmed by the microphones to support 
2 motion. This, together with the 
ily devotions conducted by Dr. 
illiam Klempa, Principal, The 
esbyterian College, Montreal, and 
e address given to the General 
ssembly by the Moderator, Dr. 
.G. McMillan, was the work of the 
oly Spirit of God in the General 
ssembly, as far as I was concerned. 
he Holy Spirit had come among us 
id led us. 

Has the Church Growth Committee 
its organization and development of 
e€ programme for growth given 
cognition to the work of the Holy 
dirit in the General Assembly of 
179? Not to my knowledge. How can 
e expect the Holy Spirit to work with 
3 and through us, if, when the Holy 
Dirit does so, we proceed to carry on 
ith our own planning and leave the 
oly Spirit unrecognized for what he 
as done. The missing link in our pro- 
ramme for church growth and doubl- 
ig in the eighties is our failure to 
knowledge that the Holy Spirit in- 
yired the General Assembly and led 


the Presbyterian Church to surge for- 
ward in spiritual growth and increase 
while in the midst of a discouraging 
decline in church membership for the 
past number of years. 

In the Book of Acts the Holy Spirit 
came upon the followers of Jesus 
assembled in the upper room at 
Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost. 
They were a group of 120 disciples, 
their hopes had been dashed, and they 
were somewhat discouraged and 
mystified by the happenings of a few 
weeks before. They were waiting, as 
Jesus had asked them to do, and the 
Holy Spirit came among them. The 
Apostles went out and told about their 
experience in public places, the 
streets, the temple. In his message 
Peter said: ‘“‘For these are not 
drunken, as ye suppose...but this is 
that which was spoken by the prophet 
Joel: ‘and it shall come to pass in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour out 
of my spirit upon all flesh’ ... repent 
and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost....’’ ‘Then, 
they that gladly received his word 
were baptized: and the same day there 
were added (unto them) about three 
thousand souls.’’ (Acts 2) 

(Rev.) Wallace MacKinnon, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


To set the record 
straight 

With regard to your report on 
General Assembly, I would like to set 
the record straight. In your coverage 
of Ecumenical Relations, you have 
misrepresented the context of my 
remarks. I was asked to report on the 
Assembly of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, because there, I was elected 
Second Vice President of that body for 
the next three years. By failing to in- 
clude that fact, your report inaccurate- 
ly represents the commitment of the 
Council to include a young woman 
with French-speaking capability 
among its Officers. What you term 
‘‘affirmative action’’ is an attempt to 


represent more broadly the constituen- 
cy of the Canadian Church at the ex- 
ecutive level of the Council. Your ac- 
count would seem either to play me 
for the fool or to trivialize the way in 
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which the Canadian Council of 
Churches acts upon its concerns and 
encourages its member churches to 
follow suit. I can only trust that the 
rest of the report did not reflect such 
misinterpretation of speakers. 
(Rev.) Nancy L. Cocks, 
Toronto, Ont. 


On hearing the 
‘‘voice of youth” 

In the July-August issue of The 
Record I was very disturbed to read 
the report about the Young Adult 
Observers at General Assembly. I 
found it offensive that the only signifi- 
cant things worth printing about the 
YAOs were how good their music was 
and their gift of jam and asparagus to 
the Moderator. This is all fine and 
well, but if that is all that young peo- 
ple have to say to the church or that 
the church has to hear from them, then 
some re-evaluation must be done as to 
the role of young people in the church. 
Particularly in 1985, the International 
Year of the Youth, it would have been 
most beneficial if the voice of youth 
had been heard by the church on 
issues facing the church and society 
today. 

For myself and many of my friends 
who are actively involved in the 
church, we are concerned that the 
voice of youth is not being heard 
clearly. In individual congregations 
we are encouraged to develop and to 
grow and to be concerned with issues 
such as peace, development, sexual- 
ity, the environment and faith 
development, but we are not given the 
voice to express these concerns and to 
share our ideas at a national level, 
which is where the decisions and 
statements are being made. It’s true, 
young people are a part of the church 
of the future but we are just as much 
a part of the church of today. We need 
to be an essential part of the decision 
making process of the church and to 
have a voice that counts, for the good 
of young people and the good of the 
church as a whole. I’m disappointed 
that young people are only given 
‘token’ recognition in the church at the 
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national level. 

Christ teaches that we are all a part 
of the one body and that each part has 
equal significance and importance. I 
think that the whole body of Christ’s 
church needs to recognize the impor- 
tance of all of its parts to truly be what 
Christ has called us to be. 

In Christ’s Unity, 

Kate Ballagh, 
Hamilton-London PYPS Member 


Pleased with coverage 


The 111th General Assembly edi- 
tion of The Presbyterian Record 
caught up with me while I was on holi- 
day. Now that I am back at my desk 
I must write you and say how pleased 
I am of your coverage of the pro- 
ceedings from beginning to end. 
Thank you! 

(Rev.) James Peter Jones, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Good news from 
Nigeria 

Your Assembly issue arrived 
yesterday. (Ed. note: July 30!) As our 
annual Synod meeting has just con- 
cluded and as there is a lull in the 
routine of meetings, I spent several 
hours going through its pages. The 
Presbyterian Church of Nigeria has 
just moved to form three Synods out 
of the existing one, and then to form 
a General Assembly — this may take 
several years for details to work out 
but it is one outcome of a cry for 
reform of the church here. 

I found your statistics interesting. 
Also the little item about attendance 
in churches in Scotland. Maybe a 
comparison with Nigeria would 
stimulate thinking of your doubling 
committee and others. We have just 
completed a national census of our 
churches and have just compiled a 
relatively good set of Annual Returns 
from all parishes. 

The only figure we had previously 
to describe ourselves was the number 
of communicants: that had stood 
around 25,000 for years. We now 
have a more reliable figure for com- 
municants: approximately 32,225. 

The figure which we were struggl- 
ing for was our total membership and 
that is 81,213. We also discovered that 


87 per cent of Nigerian Presbyterian) 
go to church every Sunday. That is thy 
first which I found interesting in com 
parison to the Scottish figure. 

Our largest parishes are St 
Stephens, Aba (where the Reveren 
Mebeke G. Okore is minister — shi 
is a graduate of Ewart and our firs! 
female minister) where there ar¢ 
3,891 members; and Ikweza Parish 
second, with 3,007 members, wher 
I served from 1977 to 1982. | 

We discovered that the older 
established Presbyterian areas are the 
ones that have dwindled to shadows 
while the newer areas and the newly 
emerging urban centres are growing 
What are called ‘‘mushroom’’ oj 
*‘spiritual churches’’ have taken ove 
in traditional Presbyterian areas anc 
are showing great growth. It is. 
however, a known fact that church: 
hopping is a common pastime here i 
Nigeria. ; 

I enjoyed your Assembly issue. I 
arrived in time and I devoured it covet 
to cover. ) 


(Rev.) Rick Fee, 
Calabar, Nigeric 


Madam Moderator 
In response to Tony Plomp’s col- 
umn in the July-August issue; while 
I have no intention of ever standing up 
on the floor of General Assembly to 
make a last minute nomination for 
Moderator, I would hope that, in all 
equality, any woman that did so might 
also ‘‘lose forever the opportunity of 

being Moderator’’ herself. 
(Rev.) Sabrina Caldwell, 
Dutton, Ont. 


The quest for balance 


We are writing to you because a 
senior church member told me that 
you are interested in giving a balanc- 
ed view on topical subjects to your 
readers and that, when people feel 
they have a serious difference of 
opinion on view or methods you 
would try to give both sides a chance 
(if not equal time). 

On the last Sunday before the 
customary summer holiday-schedule, 
our church used a calendar/bulletin 
which was a double-barrel attempt 
(front and back page) to push the well- 
known NDP political platform of 


| 


’ 


ace’ and disarmament to un- 
pecting church members. 

feel it is enough to have political 
ypaganda directed at me six days a 
ek, so that I should not have to go 
thurch on Sunday to get some more 
the same, though cloaked in the 
ntle of infallibility by way of the 
arch bulletin. The front cover was 
eprint (no credit stated, why not?) 
a work prepared by a special com- 


ttee of the Toronto Board of Edu- 
ion; we all know this Board is the 


gship of the NDP (re)education 
ve in Canada. As for the rear page 
the Bible text quoted is used as 
ne use statistics: one can prove 
thing by omitting any unwanted 
ures or texts. 

Although the churches often take 
s cloak of superior knowledge and 
allibility when they venture into 
jor-league politics, their track 
sord is very dismal. From the 
gedy of the Inquisition, to the un- 
tical praise of Stalin’s ‘noble ex- 
ciment(s)’ and Mao’s revolution 
ultural’ or otherwise), to the fervent 
dting for the peace-loving Khmer 
yuuge against those murderous 
nericans, to the social engineering 
the Rev. Jim Jones, indeed the 
dle does not seem to be a political 
adbook or manifesto as some would 
ve it. Not for politics, economics 
y more than it was not for 


ronomy. 
Often these views by various chur- 
es are given very. un- 


mocratically: when did they last ask 
> lowly church member his feelings 
belief? Or when did the members 
the powerful committees (or the 
oderator himself) ever have to in- 
sate their policies/platform to the 
urch members before they were ap- 
inted? But that seems not necessary 
cause those opinions are deemed to 
me from high above, a special 
velation to be conveyed to the ig- 


rant masses. — 
So, in the interest of balance, 


uality and fairness, or perhaps to 
ve an informed discussion, we ask 
u to try to equal somewhat this one- 
led, unexpected mass-publication of 
€ viewpoint. Since we could not 
er hope to be featured on the church 
lletin (not even on one side), we 
spectfully suggest that first you 


4O Years 
After Hiroshima 


v 


The top left circle repre- 
sents the weapons on just 


CHRISTIAN 


PEACEMAKING 


would include this our letter of con- 
cern as a letter-to-the-editor. Second- 
ly, we would like to get some space 
sometime in the near future to reply 
in more detail to the subjects raised 
and the statements made in the articles 
in question. We could perhaps look at 
some of the reasons why people might 
expect Peace through strength rather 
than Peace through weakness, the lat- 
ter seeming to be only a throwback to 
the dark days around 1939. 
We are looking forward to your fair 
consideration in this situation. 
Peter S. DeJong, 
Bramalea, Ont. 
Sam Mayes, 
Brampton, Ont. 
Ed. Note: The calendar/bulletin refer- 
red to is, like all bulletins, the respon- 
sibility of The Board of Congrega- 
tional Life, not The Presbyterian 
Record. The BCL has been given a 
copy of Mr. DeJong’s and Mr. Mayes’ 
letter. 


Less war-like Christian 
soldiers 

As an organist, I have for some time 
been perturbed by the words of ‘*On- 
ward Christian Soldiers.’’ The 
militaristic tone does not lend itself to 
the message trying to be conveyed; 
this in my opinion. 

I have penned some new words 
which I feel are more in keeping with 
the twentieth century challenge in 


spreading the Good News of the 
Gospel. 

The words fit the original tune and 
perhaps some of your readers will find 
them appropriate. Use them freely. 

David M. Smith, 
Chateauguay, Que. 


Harken Christian People 
Harken Christian people 
To the word of God 
He calls His disciples 
To sow seeds abroad. 
Seeds of love and justice 
Seeds of hope and joy, 
Turn those swords to plowshares 
His peace we’ll enjoy. 
(Chorus) 
Forward Christian people 
Guided from above 
We’re part of Christ’s empire 
And our might is love. 
Help us live Thy gospel 
To those souls we meet 
Love’s our ammunition 
None can us defeat. 
Seeds of hate we’ll conquer 
Seeds of sin destroy 
We have power abounding 
Founded in Christ’s joy. 
(Chorus) 
From all nations we are called 
In one family 
To serve in His mission 
So all shall be free. 
We will fight oppression 
His truths we’ll declare 
We will spread His gospel 
Fighting man’s despair. 
(Chorus) 


Are you that Scouter? 


At the 6th Canadian Jamboree, a 
patrol of Scouts and their leader from 
the Province of Quebec attended 
Presbyterian services on Sunday, Ju- 
ly 7, this year, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 
Presbyterian Chaplain at the 
Jamboree. 

The Scouts had their picture taken 
by me with Lord Baden-Powell. Un- 
fortunately, I didn’t get the Scouter’s 
name or address. If he would send me 
his name and address I will send him 
a print of the photograph. 

The Scouter involved should write: 
Ian Dudgeon, 71 Francis Street, Cam- 
bridge, Ont., N1S 1Z9. 

Ian Dudgeon, 
Cambridge, Ont. 


O 
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Canadian church 


attendance down 

Results from a recent Gallup Poll 
study indicate that church attendance 
in Canada has dropped to a level of 
only 32 per cent of ‘‘registered church 
members.’’ That is the lowest figure 
in almost three decades. 

In 1956, when this question was 
first asked of Canadians, 60 per cent 
reported attendance at a church or 
synagogue in the past week. In 1970, 
the figure dropped to 44 per cent, in 
1975, to 41 per cent and in 1980, to 
35 per cent. Between 1980 and 1984 
there was little change. 

Most of the recent decline was in the 
Roman Catholic Church, with a drop 
from 87 per cent in 1957 to 43 per 
cent this year. Observers attribute this 
drop to Quebec’s ‘‘Quiet Revolu- 
tion,’’ which fostered a spirit of in- 
dependence, particularly among 
younger people. The figure for Prot- 
estants, although as high as 43 per cent 
in 1957, has remained relatively stable 
since 1970, when it was 25 per cent, 
compared to 29 per cent in the cur- 
rent poll. 


Orillia Church 
struck by lightning 


Lightning was the cause of a fire 
which destroyed the bell tower and 
damaged the domed ceiling and in- 
terior of the almost 100-year-old 
Orillia Church, Orillia, Ont., on June 
14. 

Lost in the blaze was an echo organ, 
a 20-rank instrument which was 
coupled in on three manuals of the 
main organ. The main organ itself had 
to be completely dismantled for clean- 
ing, and the balcony ceiling, carpeting 
and cushions removed. 

Church documents and historical ar- 
ticles were safely removed by 
parishioners. 

An estimate of the damage was not 
available at the time of the fire but Dr. 
Eric A. Beggs, the church’s minister, 
said it could total as much as 
$400,000. Experience with a 1977 fire 
would help the church board deal with 
the situation, he said. 

The church was fully insured and 
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will be restored. Meanwhile the con- 
gregation is meeting in the 
auditorium, which can seat more than 
400. 

Not long after the fire some 
neighbourhood children organized a 
Talent Show which raised $5.54 
towards the restoration work (subse- 
quent gifts raised the amount to 
$13.54). When Dr. Beggs reported 
this to the congregation there was a 
spontaneous round of applause. The 
session passed a resolution that letters 
of appreciation be sent to each of the 
children. 


Calvinist Contact 
celebrates 40th 


anniversary 

The 40th anniversary of what is 
probably Canada’s only independent 
Christian weekly, Calvinist Contact, 
was commemorated with a special 
issue on September 13. 


The anniversary is a significant 


milestone for the paper, which began 
as a stenciled sheet (The Canadian 
Calvinist) in 1945. Written in English, 
the sheet was aimed at Dutch im- 
migrants who came to Canada in the 
first half of the century. 

In 1951 it merged with another 
paper (Contact), which was written in 
Dutch for post-WW II immigrants of 
Reformed background. 

The history of Calvinist Contact 
reads like the history of the Christian 


Addendum: Information 


received by The Record con- 
cerning an item carried in this 
section of the September issue 
was incorrect. Dr. Alex Zeid- 
man’s appointment with World 
Vision was in Sudan, and not 
Ethiopia as reported. Dr. Zeid- 


man recently returned from six 
weeks there where he helped 
supervise the distribution of 
4,000 metric tons of food, 
donated by World Vision and 
the Canadian government. He 
worked with a team of about six 
— much smaller than the one of 
200 in Ethiopia. 


Reformed community in Canada. Th 
community has nurtured a strong cof 
viction that the Christian faith sho | 
permeate all of life. Hence it has n¢ 
restricted itself to church life and pej 
sonal piety. It has initiated Christié 
schools, a Christian labour union an 
other forms of Christian action. q 

Today it is, according to its Editor 
Bert Witvoet, 90 per cent English. i 
remains an independent voice, sustait 
ed entirely by advertising 
subscriptions. 


Ten theological student 
allowed in Romania 

(RPS) — Only 10 students wer 
allowed by the state to enroll at th 
Reformed Theological Seminary i 
Cluj, Romania, recently. The Reform 
ed bishops had requested the enroll 
ment of 36 students and there had bee 
almost double that number of can 
didates. The number accepted by th 
state is insufficient to fill the churches 
need for future pastors. As well, th 
churches are not allowed to provid 
theological instruction outside of th 
seminary’s facilities. This policy 
which has been practised for years, i 
seen as a deliberate wish on the pai 
of the state to slowly stifle the Reform 
ed Church in Romania. 


Hungarian religious 
leaders elected to 
parliament 


(EPS) — Six religious leaders wet 
elected on the national list of car 
didates for the Hungarian parliamet 
this past summer. All received mot 
than 99 per cent of the vote. The si 
are: Reformed Presiding Bishop Tibc 
Bartha; Lutheran Presiding Bisho 
Zoltan Kaldy; Imre Bird and Jozs¢ 
Kiss, both Roman Catholic priest: 
Free Church Council President Jézse 
Szakacs, and Hungarian Chief Rabl 
Laszlo Salgo. 


Australian and Korean 
churches sign 
Partnership Agreement 


(RPS) — A Partnership Agreemel 
between the Uniting Church i 
Australia and the Presbyterian Chutt 


he Republic of Korea was signed 
the Rev. Ian Tanner, President of 
Uniting Church, and the Rev. Kim 
ig Keung of the Korean Church. 
* signing took place during a 
iness session of the 4th Assembly 
he Uniting Church. The agreement 
d in part: 

> Presbyterian Church in the 
vublic of Korea and the Uniting 
urch in Australia give thanks to 
d for the long history of relation- 
9 between the Australian Church 
! the Korean Church. Our two 
trches are bound together by our 
red history, our common faith sym- 
ised in our sharing in one baptism 
1 one eucharist and our participa- 
1in the one body of Jesus Christ, 
holic and apostolic. We share also 
ammon call and commitment to the 
ablishment of justice and peace and 
» hope of the fulfillment of God’s 
2 in the world. 

"he document looked at positive 
ys in which the churches could 
s together, especially through: an 
hange of information about church 
-and an exchange of clergy and lai- 
periodic consultations; and mutual 
ticipation in mission. 


1inese bishop released 
ter 25 years in prison 
Evangelical Newsletter) — Bishop 
atius Kung of Shanghai was releas- 
from prison in July, after serving 
years for refusing to sever his ties 
h the Vatican. The cleric, now 84, 
§ sentenced in 1960 to life im- 
sonment for “‘high treason’’ in de- 
ng a Communist party order to 
ke the Roman Catholic church in 
ina independent of Rome. 
ligious officials in China declared 
t Kung had repented and was 
emorseful’’ about his crimes. 
wever, an interview released by the 
icial New China News Agency 
itained no clear word of repentance 
m Kung. According to the New 
rk Times, some observers speculate 
t the bishop’s release is an effort 
the Chinese government to patch 
relations with the Vatican. Others 
/ Premier Deng Xiaoping is trying 
win back the bourgeois class, many 
whom were educated by mis- 
naries, to help build the economy. 


Convocation address 
at Tainan College 


Dr. C.M. Kao, General Secretary 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Taiwan, delivered the address at the 


graduation service of the Tainan 
Theological College in Tainan, 
Taiwan. He is pictured wearing a 
Doctor of Divinity hood from Knox 
College, Toronto, presented to him 
last year — in absentia. Dr. Kao was 
released on parole from prison in 
August of last year, after serving more 
than four years in detention for ‘“‘har- 
bouring’’ a human rights activist. 


Garbage dumped at 
Jamaica Council of 
Churches 


(EPS) — About three truckloads of 
garbage were dumped in front of the 
Jamaica Council of Churches offices 
in Kingston recently. JCC President 
Raymond Coke said, ‘‘we can ony 
surmise that this action is caused by 
our response to a number of recent 
issues,’’ notably criticism by JCC 
Secretary Edmund Davis of Jamaican 


The Committee on Church 
Growth to Double in the 
Eighties has informed The 
Presbyterian Record that Dr. H. 
Timothy Halverson has de- 


clined the position of Co- 
ordinator. (His appointment was 
announced in the September 
Record.) 


Prime Minister Edward Seaga’s 
policies in connection with a general 
strike. The council has been trying to 
mediate in the situation. Seaga has 
been supported by a new group, the 
National Consultative Committee of 
Churches, which praised his ‘‘stern 
and sterling’’ efforts to lead the coun- 
try on a ‘“‘path of economic 
recovery.” 


Ecumenical statesman 
Visser ’t Hooft dies 


(RES News) — One of the ar- 
chitects of the World Council of 
Churches, Dr. Willem Adolf Visser 
’t Hooft, died in Geneva on July 4. He 
was born in Haarlem, the 
Netherlands, in 1900, but Geneva 
became his adoptive home in 1924, 
when he commenced work as an in- 
ternational Christian worker with the 
YMCA. 

After a stint during the 1930s as 
general secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation, he became 
general secretary of the provisional 
committee of the WCC in 1938. Re- 
maining in Geneva during the war, he 
assisted refugees from Nazi Germany 
and acted as a liaison between church- 
es inside and outside the occupied 
countries. In 1948, at the First 
Assembly of the WCC, he became its 
general secretary, holding the position 
until his retirement in 1966. In 1968 
he was elected honorary president of 
the World Council. 

Visser ’t Hooft saw the ultimate aim 
of the ecumenical movement as ‘‘not 
dialogue but true unity,’’ and 
ecumenism as ‘‘...a return to the cen- 
tre... “Christocentric’ ’’ — a process 
necessarily tied to permanent 
historical forces such as Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
churches rather than a ‘‘quick under- 
taking.”’ 

At the WCC’s Fourth Assembly in 
1968, Visser ’t Hooft spoke on ‘‘The 
Mandate of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment.’’ In his address he argued that 
the vertical and horizontal dimensions 
of the Christian faith were inseparable 
and interdependent. One of the most 
quoted sentences from his message 
was: “‘It must become clear that 
church members who deny in fact 
their responsibility for the needy in 
any part of the world are just as much 
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continued from previous page 


guilty of heresy as those who deny this 
or that article of faith.’’ In his 
Memoirs, published five years later, 
Visser *t Hooft commented on this 
sentence: 

If I had known beforehand that this 
sentence would become so popular, I 
would have added a complementary 
Phrase such as: ‘‘And church 
members who deny that God has 
reconciled men to himself in Christ are 
just as much guilty of heresy as those 
who refuse to be involved in the strug- 
gle for justice and freedom for all men 
and who do nothing to help their 
brethren in need.’’ For it seems to me 
that the health of the ecumenical 
movement depends on our readiness 
to stand with equal firmness for these 
two convictions at the same time. 


Eugene Carson Blake 
dies 

(EPS) — The second general 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, Eugene Carson Blake, died 
on July 31 at the age of 78 at his home 
in Stamford, Connecticut. 

In announcing his death to the WCC 
Central Committee, the current 
general secretary, Emilio Castro, call- 
ed Blake an ‘‘old and beloved friend”’ 
who led the WCC through a “‘difficult 
but promising transition period.”’ 

In addition to his WCC work, Blake 
was active in the affairs of the (US) 
National Council of Churches, and 
was Stated Clerk (chief executive) of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA from 1951 until he assumed his 
WCC post in 1967. 

Blake’s tenure (1967-72) at the 
WCC saw a growth of influence 
within the organization of church 
representatives from places other than 
North America and western Europe. 
He strongly supported initiatives 
which led to the formation of the 
WCC’s Programme to Combat 
Racism, and its Commission on the 
Churches’ Participation in 
Development. 

A proposal he made in a 1960 ser- 
mon resulted in the formation of the 


Consultation on Church Union, a con- i 4 
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tinuing effort to unite nine US 
denominations of Methodist, 
Anglican, Reformed and Disciples 
background. 

Blake received more than 20 
honorary degrees and numerous 
awards during his lifetime. He re- 
mained active in retirement, working, 
for example, on behalf of Bread for 
the World, a US Christian anti-hunger 
lobby. 


Anglican leader 
alarmed over exodus to 
Church of Rome 


(RES News) — Religious News 
Service reports that in ‘‘an emergen- 
cy presidential address’’ to the 
General Council of Church Union, the 
main Anglo-Catholic body in London, 
Dr. Eric Kemp, Bishop of Chichester, 
appealed to Anglicans to ‘‘stand fast,”’ 
and not to panic or be frightened. The 
speech, described as ‘‘un- 
precedented’’ by the Church Union 
(the name applies to ‘high church’ 
Anglicans, not Roman Catholics), was 
given in reaction to the fact that 
disillusioned members of the Church 
of England, including some highly 
prominent ones, are seeking admis- 
sion to the Roman Catholic Church at 
what appears to be an alarming rate. 

A number of factors have con- 
tributed to this exodus, including the 
decision by the Church of England’s 
General Synod to move ahead with the 
ordination of women, theological 
statements by the controversial Bishop 
of Durham, Dr. David Jenkins, and 
doubt over authority in the church. 

Dr. Kemp declared that Anglicans 
must work together and stay together 
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in order to recall the Church 9 
England to her heritage and mission 

‘I find it hard to believe that Go 
who has preserved our church throug] 
so many dangers and has restored he 
from corruption and sloth will let he 
now be lost in faithlessness an 
disorder,’’ he said. 

High churchmen compare the oth 
sent situation to one of 150 years agi 
when Dr. John Henry Newman (late 
Cardinal) left the Church of Englan 
for the Church of Rome. ~ 

Among the recent converts {ti 
Catholicism are the Rev. Peter C 
wall, who was vicar of the Universi 
ty Church, St. Mary’s, Oxford, an 
Dr. Ralph Townsend, who wa 
Anglican chaplain at Lincoln College 
Oxford. 


Judge bars religious 
plea of sanctuary 
workers ) 
(Evangelical Newsletter) — Chure 
workers facing trial may not us 
religious arguments to justify trans 
porting and sheltering Centra 
American refugees in defiance of U; 
immigration laws. That was the rul 
ing in Phoenix, Arizona, of Federé 
District Judge Earl H. Carroll in th 
case against 12 church workers, in 
cluding a nun, two priests, and tw 
Protestant ministers. They maintai’ 
that their actions — smuggling an 
harbouring illegal aliens — are 
spiritual duty and that the charg 
against them is an unconstitutional in 
fringement on freedom of religion 
The judge disagreed, effectively nulli 
fying their first line of defence. 
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{ REFORMATION PILGRIMAGE 
iwitzerland — Germany — 
Austria 
May 18 - June 9, 1986 
Host: Rev. James Campbell 
ree Calvin’s Geneva...Luther’s 
Vittenberg...Cologne Cathedral...East 
nd West Berlin...Munich...Salzberg... 
Yienna...Cruise the Rhine and 
Janube...Fully Escorted...For details 

ontact: 

OAKVILLE TRAVEL SERVICE 
: LIMITED. 

_336 Church Street, Box 476 
Oakville, Ont. L6J 5A8 
(416) 845-7154 


CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
TOURS TO 


TROPICAL 
TRINIDAD 


Ainisters, workers and 
riends of the Presby- 
erian Church are invited 
iO see the results of 120 
years of Presbyterian mis- 
ionary work, followed 
»y an optional week in 
Tobago. 


| 


Aonthly tours conducted 
xy former workers of 
hese areas are jointly 
sponsored by 
Amral’s Travel 

ind the Presbyterian 
church community of 
| Trinidad. 


For details contact: 

Mr. Sam Sinanan 
kmral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
533C Gladstone Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario MG6H 3J1 


Collect calls accepted. 
Phone (416) 535-7755. 


‘uture departure dates: 
Nov. 26, 
Jan. 14/86, 
Feb: 18, 
March 15, 
April 15, 
May 20. 


SPRINGWATER TRAILER PARK 
Hydro, water, sewer facilities. Nice swim- 
ming area. Washrooms with showers. 9 miles 
east of Port Perry on Highway 7A, R.R.1, 
Nestleton, Ontario, (416) 986-4515. 


CHRISTIAN TOURS 
& TRAVEL 
1669 Bayview Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M4G 3C1 
Telephone: (416) 482-1980 


““OUR 17TH YEAR’”’ 


MARGARET MUNDY 


October 27: BERMUDA — Always 
a beautiful holiday destination 
at an ideal time of year. For one 
week, or ten days. 


Dec. 7-9: FRANKENMUTH — 
Pre-Christmas Tour. Combine 
some interesting shopping and 
some lovely Christmas music 
on a weekend jaunt to 
Frankenmuth, Michigan. Our 
3rd Annual Tour. 


March 9-22: ISRAEL — 
With Rev. Wallace 
Whyte, Melville 
Presbyterian 
Church, West Hill, 
Ont. Walk in the 
steps of the Master 
on this Bible Land 
Journey, and enjoy a 
relaxing few days at 
the end of the tour. 


March 31-April 15: ISRAEL AND 
GREECE — With Rev. Ralph 
Garbe. Visit the special places 
of Jesus’ ministry, then see 
where St. Paul preached to the 
men of Athens and Corinth. An 
all-day cruise to three Greek 
Islands included. 


April 2-26: HONG KONG, CHINA, 
KYOTO — Dr. Margery King 
returns to Guilin, the Yangzte 
Gorge Cruise, Chengdu, Xian 
and Beijing, with a final 
stopover at Kyoto, Japan. 


May 8-25: HERITAGE BRITAIN — 
England, Scotland and Wales 
with Margaret Mundy. 


May 2: VANCOUVER EXPO. — 
Five days in Vancouver and 
two days in Victoria. 


July 11-26: SCANDINAVIA 
PANORAMA — An exciting 
journey to Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland and Norway with Rev. 
Bud Hooper. 


Watch for other new 
1986 destinations. 


VISITING IRELAND 
Bed and Breakfast offered country style with 
home-cooked meals. Contact, Mrs... E. 
McWilliams, Rockmount House, Dromahair 
Co., Leitrim, Ireland, phone 64058. In 
Canada contact Mrs. Phyllis MacBride, (416) 
457-9822. 


FRANKLIN TOURS 

LIMITED 

CALIFORNIA 

32 Days — Includes Hawaii 

and Rose Parade — Departs 

December 26 

26 Days — Departs October 

Fl —~ $1573 Twin: 

FLORIDA 

16 Days — Departs October 

21 /-—" Efficiency Tooms: tp 

Daytona Beach. 


SHORT TOURS 
5 day Kentucky/Nashville 
Tour — Departs October 10 
— $375 Twin. 
4 Day Pennsylvania Poconos 
Tour — Departs October 15 
— $345 Twin. 


4 Day Wheeling Jamboree 
Tour — Departs October 11 
— $175 Twin. 

4 Day Vermont Colour Tour 
— Departs October. 11.— 
$235 Twin. 


8 DAY CARIBBEAN 
CRUISE 


Join; us: for:aeruise;:to a 
private Island, Ocho Rios, 
Grand Cayman & Cozumel. 
Departs January 11 — Price 
includes: Round-trip airfare, 
Cruise, all meals and enter- 
tainment aboard ship (rooms 
are Outside cabins, two 
lower beds with private 
bath). 

CALL NOW — BOOK EARLY 
— LIMITED SEATS 
AVAILABLE — 
$1792 Twin. 
FRANKLIN TOURS LIMITED 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
1-613-966-7000 
or 1-800-267-2183 
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It is easier and more effective 
*to plant new churches 
*to create new programmes 
*to establish new fellowship groups 
*than it is to resurrect old ones. 


*New churches are necessary for effective evangelism. 
They are able to reach communities and individuals in 
ways that established churches can never do. 

*New programmes in both old and new congregations 
bring with them a special vibrancy and enthusiasm 
which add fresh life to church. 

*New fellowship groups provide a place for the interests 
and abilities of all members of the congregation. 
The challenge to us, in the church, is to constantly keep 
the Christian message alive and exciting. 


Growing Views 


OF CRIBS AND COFFINS 


(It is easier to have Babies 
than to Raise the Dead) 


r —— 


Pa 


Y SAY ‘“‘YES” |#X&: 
| TO GROWTH 


Growth must be conscious and _ intentional 
*do not assume the church will grow because you 
have a Church Growth committee. 

*growth is against the basic nature of a congrega- 
tion, therefore, there must be an intentional deci- 
sion to grow. 

“strong leadership must be provided. 

*good business principles must be put into practice. 
*a concerted effort must be made by every member 
of the congregation. We must not sit back and let 
others do it. 


Growing congregations have strong lay leadership and 
a high percentage of participation by the congregation 
in the various programmes. 


Statistics prove that churches grow when people work 
together toward growth goals. 


These are quotes and comments from a seminar ‘““‘How 
to Plant a Church”’ given at Fuller Institute, California, 
attended by the Reverend Gordon Kouwenberg, a 


SAY ““YES”’ 
TO CHANGE | 


If you want your church to grow you need to make 
some changes. 

*are the current programmes effective? 

*are you willing to take risks and experiment with 

new and innovative ideas? 

*are you willing to accept failure as a possibility? 
The minister and people must want the church to grow 
and be willing to pay the price. 

Change requires: 

*conscientious planning and hard work 

*strong ministerial leadership 

*new leadership structures 

*re-adjustment of fellowship patterns 

*shared ministry between clergy and laity 

*financial support 
If we believe the promises of scripture, God will honour 
our efforts. 


Canadian Presbyterian minister and ‘“‘church planter’”’ 
living in Orleans, Ontario. 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 


Don Mills, Ontario 
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Advertisement 


"HE CONGREGATIONS of Knox Church, Welland, and Kirk-on- 
ne-Hill, Fonthill, Ont., honoured their minister, Rev. Norman 
jutchinson, upon his receiving a Doctor of Ministry degree from 
Ynion Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. He was 
wresented with a mantel clock and a watch at a dinner attended 
'y both congregations on June 2. Pictured with him are Bill 
Walker, clerk of session at Kirk-on-the-Hill, and Kathryn Gould, 
Herk of session at Knox. 

Photo: Welland-Port Colborne Tribune 


is, 


IRST CHURCH, Stellarton, N.S., hosted a ‘‘Good News Circus 
iummer Day Camp”’ from July 22-26. The camp was sponsored 
y First Church, Christ Anglican Church, Our Lady of Lourdes 
loman Catholic Church and Sharon St. John United Church. 
mploying a circus motif, the camp included singing, dancing 
nd mime presentations of the gospel story, as well as readings 
nd prayer. The children who attended heard stories based on 
ve events in Jesus’ life, as recorded in the Gospel of St. Mark, 
- Jesus’ baptism, the calling of his disciples, the greatest com- 
landment, the Lord’s Supper, and the Passion and Resurrec- 
On. Pictured, clockwise from left, are: Wayne Andrecyk, Obie 
oyful (Monica Punke), Apprentice Angel (Rev. Murdo Marple, 
linister of First Church), Ringmaster (Gerry Punke), Tina 
randy, and Melody Music (Karren Ingraham). 


THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Calgary, Alta., 
held a dinner, June 1, to honour their minister, Rev. Karl English, 
on his 25 years as an ordained minister. The dinner, which was 
a surprise to Mr. English, was held in a local hotel and was at- 
tended by 250 people. Master of ceremonies for the evening was 
Albert Henderson of St. Albert, Alta. The combined choirs of St. 
Andrew’s provided a musical framework for a narrative and pic- 
torial account of Mr. English’s travels during the course of his 
ministry — from Pictou County, N.S., to the Niagara area of On- 
tario, to his present home. Pictured, left to right, are: Karl English, 
Tim English, Mrs. Barb English and Kathy English. 


A LUNCHEON HONOURING Rev. Gerald Graham was held at 
Knox Church, Welland, Ont., on May 19. Members of Crowland 
and Knox Churches, and Kirk-on-the-Hill, Fonthill, presented him 
with his doctorate robes, following his receiving a Doctor of Divinity 
degree (honoris causa) from Knox College on May 15. Rev. 
Graham ministered in the Welland-Crowland-Fonthill area from 
1965 to 1974 before moving to Centennial Church, Calgary, where 
he is the present minister. He is pictured with Margaret McLeod 
(left) of Kirk-on-the-Hill, and Agnes Threlfall of Knox. 


THE CONGREGATION of Kenyon Church, Dunvegan, Ont., 
honoured Dr. Donald N. MacMillan on July 7 on the occasion of 
the 50th anniversary of his ordination and induction into the 
ministry. Dr. MacMillan served Kenyon Church for nearly 25 years, 
except for a five-year leave of absence while he served as a 
chaplain in the RCAF. In 1959, he was appointed Professor of 
Systematic Theology at The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
where, prior to his retirement in 1978, he was Acting Principal 
for five years. He also taught as an associate professor in the 
religious studies faculty at McGill University. He is the author of 
The Kirk in Glengarry, a history of Baptist, Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in Glengarry from 1784-1984. Pictured, 
left to right, are: Rev. Gordon Fresque, minister of Kenyon; Dr. 
J.C. McLelland, Moderator of the 111th General Assembly; Dr. 
McMillan; and Rev. Harry Bradley, Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Glengarry. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


"MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 

e Air conditioned 

e Colour T.V., radio in each room 

e Nurse call system 

e Safety features 


Services: 
e 24 hour nurse attendants 

@ Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 

Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required, 

Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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People and places 


continued from previous page 


THE WMS OF St. Andrew’s Church, Fergus, Ont., celebrated their 100th anniversary 
on June 23. Pictured, left to right, are: Mrs. William Hayes, Mrs. George Robertson, Mis 
Roy Black and Mrs. Elwin Arbuckle. 


‘ 


assisted by the Rev. Jost Kreplin of 
Unionville, Ont. Music was provided by 
The Warren Leard Group. A social hou 
followed the service. A congregational 
picnic was held, Tuesday, July 23. — 


The congregation of Alberton Church, 
Alberton, P.E.I., commemorated the 
154th anniversary of their founding with 
a special service, July 21. The Rev. 
Mark B. Gaskin conducted the service, 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the Brockville Presbyterian WMS was celebrated on \ : 
29 at St. Andrew’s Church, Prescott, Ont., with morning, afternoon and evening sé 
vices taking place. The celebrations had several special features, among them: ah 
entitled, ‘‘Forward Undaunted,” composed for the occasion by Mrs. Anna Kenned 
Kemptville, Ont.; guest speakers; music by St. Andrew’s Youth Choir, under the dire 
tion of Miss Anne Gray; and a service of remembrance. Greetings were brought to tl 
group by Mayor Sandra Lawn of Prescott, and by the Synod of Quebec and Eastet 
Ontario and the Presbytery of Brockville. Pictured, left to right, are: Mrs. Clare Ellis, I 
tional President of the WMS (WD) and the speaker for the afternoon session; Mrs. dl 
Sampson, President of the Quebec and Eastern Ontario Synodical; Mrs. Edith Mawhil 
ney, President of the Brockville Presbyterial; Rev. Glen Davis of the Board of World Mi 
sion, guest speaker for the evening session; Mrs. Joyce Deebrah of the Guyar 
Presbyterian Church, who addressed the women during the morning session; ar 
Augustus Obuam, manager of the Presbyterian Publishing House in Ghana, who bro Q) 
greetings during a reception which followed the evening session. 


_ TIED COMFORTER made by the 
‘omen of the Nettie Main Group of Knox 
hurch, Sheffield, Ont., was presented by 
ne Stewart to Rev. Bob Farris, direc- 
or of Camp Kintail, at the camp’s open 
couse, held June 23. A slide show of 
amp activities was given, followed by a 
ommunion service in the outdoor chapel, 
uring which the staff were commission- 
d for their various duties for the summer. 
| Photo: Gladys Grinyer 


ANNIVERSARIES 
154th — Alberton Presbyterian Church, Alber- 
ton, P.E.I., July 21, (Rev. Mark B. Gaskin). 
148th — Duff's Presbyterian Church, Puslinch, 
| Ont., Oct. 20, (Rev. Anne Yee). 
| 60th — Musquodoboit Harbour Presbyterian 
Church, Musquodoboit Harbour, N.S., June 
23, (Rev. P. Alex McDonald). 
33rd — St. Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, 
N.S., Oct. 27, (Rev. P. Alex McDonald). 


RS. FLO FENWICK, organist at Riverside Church, Medicine 
at, Alta., for 25 years, recently presented the congregation with 
new Technics organ in memory of her husband, Gordon. Pic- 
red with Mrs. Fenwick is Rev. Noel Kinnon, minister of River- 
Je, wearing the preaching stole he received as a birthday gift 
ym the congregation. 


THE CONGREGATION of St. David and 
St. Martin Church, Ottawa, Ont., 
bestowed the title of Minister Emeritus on 
Dr. Peter C. Wotherspoon, their former 
minister, on June 2. The honorary title 
recognizes the high esteem and respect 
felt for Dr. Wotherspoon by the congre- 
gation. He is pictured (right) being 
presented with a scroll and key to mark 
the occasion, by Dr. James B. Sauer, pre- 
sent minister of St. David and St. Martin. 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Kitchener, 
Ont., recently hosted a retirement dinner 
and presentation for Dr. Jesse E. Bigelow 
and his wife, Margaret, honouring them 
for 40 years in the ministry. Many of St. 
Andrew’s parishioners and longtime 
friends of the Bigelows were present to 
wish them well. 


* 


of Riverside Church, Windsor, Ont., for their 50 or more years 
of association with the church. Pictured at the presentation, held 
by the congregation on June 2, are: (front row, left to right) Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Bell, Mrs. Margaret Brown; (middle row) Dr. 
F.D. Linton, Mrs. Linton, Mrs. Jean Parker, Mrs. Hannah Steel, 
Mrs. Marion Wilson; (back row) Mrs. Elsie Dean, Norm Decou, 
Miss Jessie MacFarlane, Bryce Monaghan. Absent from the photo 
are Mrs. Vera Monaghan and Mrs. Frances Burns. 


AN “APPRECIATION AND RETIREMENT” Dinner honouring Dr. 
Albert E. and Evelyn Bailey was held June 12 in Simcoe, Ont. 
The event celebrated Dr. Bailey’s 34 years of faithful and effec- 
tive ministry within The Presbyterian Church in Canada — the 
last seven of which were spent at St. Paul’s Church, Simcoe. More 
than 200 friends, colleagues, relatives and members of his past 
congregations attended. Pictured, left to right, are: Ken Smith, 
clerk of session at St. Paul’s; Mrs. Evelyn Bailey; Dr. Bailey; and 
Rev. A.C. Grant Muir, Moderator of the Presbytery of Paris, Ont. 


O 
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MacKINNON, REV. DR. ARCHIBALD 
DONALD, 87, a retired Presbyterian 
minister and former Moderator of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, died in 
Halifax, N.S., on July 26, 1985. 

Dr. MacKinnon was born in Lake Ainslie, 
Cape Breton, N.S. He attended Provincial 
Normal College in Truro, N.S., and was a 
school teacher in Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan for four years before being called 
to the ministry. In 1925 he was graduated 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Dalhousie University, N.S. He studied 
theology at Pine Hill Divinity School in 
Halifax, N.S., and The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, Que., from which he 
graduated in 1927. That year he was ordain- 
ed and called to be the minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Little Narrows in the 
Presbytery of Cape Breton, N.S., which 
charge he served until his retirement in 
1967. 

In 1947 The Presbyterian College 
honoured Dr. MacKinnon by conferring on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
(honoris causa) and during the centennial 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada in 
1975, he received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws (honoris causa) from Dalhousie 
University, at which time he also address- 
ed the convocation. 

In 1957 he was elected Moderator of the 
83rd General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, meeting in 
Vancouver, B.C. In 1947 he was Moderator 
of the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces; in 
1937 he was Moderator of the Presbytery 
of Cape Breton. 

Dr. MacKinnon was a well-known Gaelic 
scholar and author of the book, The History 
of the Presbyterian Church in Cape Breton. 
He was also a former special advisor to the 
Canadian International Development Agen- 
cy (CIDA). 

He is survived by his widow, Florence 
Mae (Mary) nee Proudfoot; three sons — 
John, Waterford, Conn.; James, Halifax, 
N.S.; Alasdair, RCMP, Elk Point, Alta.; 
three daughters — Anne (Mrs. Donald S. 
Langille), Halifax, Lydia and Mary, both 
at home; a brother, Neil, Boutilier’s Point; 
three sisters — Mrs. Mary MacKinnon, 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Christine Rose and Marjorie (Mrs. 
Stanley Collins), all of Scotsville; and four 
grandchildren. He was predeceased by his 
first wife, the former Lydia Ross, and a son, 
Allen. 

NICOLSON, REV. DR. MURDO, 74, a 
retired Presbyterian minister and former 
Moderator of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, died in B.C. on July 29, 1985. 

Dr. Nicolson was born and educated in 
Scotland. A high school gold medalist, he 
continued his studies at Glasgow Universi- 
ty where he received his M.A. degree, 
graduating with honours in English, 
Philosophy and Mathematics. From there he 
enrolled in the Free Church College in Edin- 
burgh. In June, 1935, he was graduated as 
top student in theology, and in December 
of that year he was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Inverness of the Free Church 
of Scotland. In the same month, he set sail 
for Peru, where he would serve for the next 
nine years: first as pastor of a large con- 
gregation; then, once he had mastered 
Spanish, as a travelling missionary and 
evangelist; and as associate director of St. 
Andrew’s College as well as teaching in the 
department of English language and 
literature in San Marcos University. 

Dr. Nicolson came to Canada in 
November, 1944, to supply the Free Church 
congregation in Vancouver for six months 
only: services there were held in Gaelic as 
well as English so a bilingual preacher was 
needed. His long association with The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada began with 
a call to Fairview Church, Vancouver, in 
1945. Subsequently, he was called to St. An- 
drew’s Church, Saskatoon, Sask., in 1958 
and to Grace Church, Calgary, Alta., in 
1963, where he remained until his retirement 
in’ 1975: 

In 1959 Knox College conferred on Mur- 
do Nicolson the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity and in 1971 he was elected 
Moderator of the 97th General Assembly. 

He is survived by his widow, Rachel; 
sons, Alasdair, John and Norman; daughter, 
Eileen; eight grandchildren and one great- 
grandson. 

ANDERSON, GEORGE A., 86, an elder for 
31 years of St. Andrew’s Church, Whitby, 


COMMEMORATIVE 


PROVEN 


FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 


Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 


Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions 
Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia 


MADE in, 


Wt 
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QNSLAAZ 


~ Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each os 
‘ Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. 
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CANADA CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. 
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- 


BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Tel. (705) 466-2847 


Ont., July 20. q 

ANDERSON, NEIL, long-time elder ar 
member of the Board of Managers of § 
Andrew’s Church, Biggar, Sask., Aug. if 

BANGLE, MRS. LORRAINE, 63, long-tin 
member of Knox Church, Sudbury, Ont 
former Sunday School Teacher and Pa 
President of the Women’s Association, J 
ly 15. 

BEWSEY, MRS. ROBINA (RUBY), 60, a 
time member of Knox Church, Sudbur 
Ont., Treasurer of the Dorothy Dougli 
WMS, Secretary of North Bay Presbyteria 
July 9. 

BIGGS, MAURICE E., elder of St. Andrew 
Church, Dartmouth, N. S., for 21 years, Ju 
28. 

COWBROUGH, JOHN (JACK) LEWIS, eld 
and chorister of Knox Church, Guelp| 
Ont., outstanding community worker, Jur 
27s 

KIRBY, DR. CATHERINE PATRICI 
HELEN (PAT), elder of The South Ga 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., chairperson | 
Mission & Outreach, and member of WM 
and WA. 

McCAIG, MRS. JIM (LILA), 85, long-tin 
member of Duff’s Presbyterian Churel 
Puslinch, Ont., life member of WMS, Ju 
6. 

McQUARRIE, RODERICK, elder of Chalme 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., for 21 years, Ji 
ly 30. 

METHERALL, ELLEN BERTHA (ELLA 
92, long-time member of Albertc 
Presbyterian Church, Alberton, P.E.I., Mi 
29. 

MORROW, ALLISTER, member for 22 va 
of Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont 
member of Board of Managers and co 
Club, July 25. 

MOSHER, MISS RUBY, founding membe | 
Knox Church, Halifax, N.S., member of t 
choir for many years; also the Ladies Gui 
and WMS, June 7. a 

QUENNEVILLE, MRS. KATHLEEN } 


Cornwall, Ont., Jan. 9. ! 
REID, BARTON RUTTAN, long-time eld 
and Clerk of Session of St. Andrew 
Church, Picton, Ont., member of the Boai 
of Managers and Club Koinonia, July 2 

SIM, JOHN, 43, elder for the last five yea 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Hanover, Oni 
member of the Board of Managers for mai 
years, June 11. 

SMITH, DAVID CRAWFORD, 74, a form 
minister of The Presbyterian Church 
Canada, and Royal Canadian Arm 
Chaplain, member of St. George 
Presbyterian Church, London, Ont., di 
in London, Ont., on May 6, 1985. 

SUTHERLAND, M. BESSIE, charter memb 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Dartmouth, N.§ 
June 12. [ 


Have something to advertise? 
The Record reaches Canadians ~ 


from coast to coast. * 


SELL 
ASTI NOTES 


turing a view of your church. 
Convenient terms. 
No down payment. 

Good Profit. 


For full information write: 


—X WILSON COLDSTREAM LTD. 
4. Box 3009, Dryden, Ontario P8N 2Y9 


Keep your congregation 
| informed. 

dubscribe on The Record’s 
Every Home Plan. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
tes, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
tom decorated to sell you, your 
rch, business or school. Our policy: 
impt service, friendly and helpful. 
HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
L2N 1L1 


i 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 
PECIALISTS IN CHINA 
- DECORATING FOR 
_ OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
urch, school or special occasion 


*Also* 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
offee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 
Nquire from others, of course, 
ut don’t buy until you compare 
ur prices and quality. Ask at 
church in a neighbouring town 
- they've probably ordered from 
S. 
INADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261, 
Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 


TRANSITION 


INDUCTIONS 

Currie, Rev. Harry, Arthur, St. Andrew's 
Church, and Gordonville, St. Andrew's 
Church, Ont., Aug. 25. 

McCallum, Rev. Donald, Innerkip/Ratho 
pastoral charge, Ont., July 31. 

McCombie, Rev. D. Neil, Huntsville, St. An- 
drew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 8. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Barney’s River and Marshy Hope pastoral 
charge, Pictou County, N.S., Rev. Murdo 
Marple, P.O. Box 132, Stellarton, N.S., 
BOK 1S0. 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
CIA 672. 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I. C1A 3N4. 

Glace Bay, St. Paul’s Church, N.S., Rev. E.H. 
Bean, D.D., 746 Westmount Road, West- 
mount, Sydney, N.S., BIR 1B7. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., E0G 1Z0. 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Tatamagouche pastoral charge, N.S., Rev. Glen 
Matheson, P.O. Box 2039, Springhill, N.S., 
BOM 1X0. 

West River pastoral charge, Pictou Co., N.S., 
Rev. H. Kenneth Stright, R.R. 1, River 
John, Pictou Co., N.S., BOK INO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N:Bi, EIBS3Z ik 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Baie d’Urfé, St. Giles Church, Que., Rev. Dr. 
Geoff Johnston, 3495 University St., Mon- 
treal, Que., H3A 2A8. 

Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Larry Paul, Box 275, Howick, 
Que., JOS 1G0. 

Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V IR8. 

Howick, Georgetown Church, Riverfield and 
Beechridge Churches, Que., Rev. Gordon 
Bannerman, Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, Kinnears Mills and Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, (co-op with the United Church — 
available July Ist, 1986), Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet, St. Laurent, Que., 
H4L 2K1. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 

Montreal, Tyndale-St. George’s House, Que., 
Co-Director required: The Search Commit- 
tee, Tyndale-St. George’s House, 876 Rich- 

mond Square, Montreal, Que., H3J 1V7. 
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Moving? Please advise us im- 
mediately. Attach your old ad- 
dress label and write your new 
address in the space provided 
OR forward us a Change of 
Address Announcement Card 
from the Post Office. 


Renewing? Check the ap- 
propriate boxes and attach 
label, noting changes(s). 


Subscribing? Check ap- 
propriate boxes and fill in your 
name and address. 


Gift subscriptions? Check 
appropriate boxes, filling in 
your name and advise name 
of recipient or attach names if 
more than one, along with 
addresses. 


Annual subscription, @ $7.50 
for eleven issues, which can 
commence with any issue. 


L} Payment enclosed 
L] Change of Address 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province & Postal Code___ 


Send to: 
Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, 
M3C 1J7. 


Attach your label here. 
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continued from previous page 


Ottawa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 
Ont., KIK 0M7. 

Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. John 
McGurrin, 34 William St. West, Smiths 
Falls, Ont., K7A 1W1. 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1S0. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3B1. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M I1T4. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG 1NO. 

Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W. Rod 
Lewis, 165 Spencer Road, Oakville, Ont., 
L6L 3X3. 


The Presbyterian Record. 
Don’t move away 


without it. 
See coupon on page 49. 


VOLUNTEER WANTED 
To teach concrete and construction work at 
a native church-school in Haiti. Room and 
board can be provided. Term would be six 
months to eight months. If interested phone 
Murray Tyndall, Midland, Ontario. (705) 
526-9473. 


Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Red Deer, Alberta 
is seeking an individual to 
minister in youth work, outreach 
and congregational growth. This 
full-time position is a 2 year pilot 
project subject to review to be fill- 


ed by a lay, ordained or diaconal 
person. Interested parties please 
send a personal resume to: The 


Staffing Committee, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, 4718 Ross 
Street, Red Deer, Alberta, T4N 
2K2, (403) 346-4560. 
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Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1ZO. 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, 
and Waldemar Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Crescent, 
Brampton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Palmerston/Drayton charge, Ont., Rev. John 
Henderson, 50 Erb St. West, Waterloo, 
Ont., N2L 1T1. 

Peterborough, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Roy Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Drive, Peter- 
borough, Ont., K9J 6G2. (effective Feb., 
1986). 

Toronto, Glebe Church, Ont., Rev. John Allan, 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2L 1CS. 

Toronto, Mimico Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. William J. Adamson, 15 Lambeth 
Road, Islington, Ont., M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., 
MS5J 1W9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster/Alberton pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
James Weir, 2047 James Street, Burlington, 
Ont., L7R 1H4. ; 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan.Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Dunnville, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Wayne J. 
Baswick, 51 Ridgewood Ave., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., L3K 5N7. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont., L9C 3L8. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Port Dover, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Larry 
Brice, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1JO. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 
R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2G0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
0X0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
William Lamont, Box 1054, Indian Head, 
Sask., SOG 2K0O. 


Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rom 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., 
SLO. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Re 
Robert D. Wilson, Box 1586, Melfo) 
Sask., SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wai 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Re 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, ; 


monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 
Edmonton, St. Andrew? s Church, Alta., 

Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708-99 Avenuel 

monton, Alta., T6A O0C8. \ 
Hevesi Knox Church, Alta., Ma 


[KS. 


Synod of British Columbia ¥ 

Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Kt 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 17! 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR 3Z 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B. Ga Rev. D 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilivae 
BGAAV2P TAL: 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Eda 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box II 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 4 

Nanaimo, St. ‘Andrew’s Church, B.C., Re 
R.C. Garvin, 4136 Rex Road, Port Al 
ni, B.C. VOY*5 16? 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Re 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 4st Ave 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3CS5. "4 

New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Re 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyteri 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Bur 
aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 High 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. 


ORDER OF DIACONAL MINIS 
VACANCIES 1p 

Truro, St. James Church, N.S., Rev. G! 
MacLeod, 142 Queen Street, Truro, ¥ 
B2N 2B35. 
Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericto 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-tim 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, F 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. * 


OVERSEAS MISSIONARIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 
— an orthopedic surgeon to work in 
Afghanistan 

— an occupational therapist to work in | 
Afghanistan ” 
— a minister to work in Japan ip 
— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 
Those interested, should contact the Board | 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mil 
Ontario, M3C 137. (416) 441-1111. 
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ext scene. Both men die. A quick 
age. They can’t trade clothes, but 
difference is remarkable. Lazarus 
ean and comfortable and close to 
aham. Dives is perhaps unclean 
certainly uncomfortable. In fact, 
much worse than that. He is in 
ay. He’s burning, ‘Nec tamen con- 
ebatur!’ If only he would burn up, 
agony would be over. But it con- 
es. He craves but a drop of water 


his raw, broken lips, but it’s too 


cene three: Conversation. *‘Father 
-aham,’’ pleads Dives, “‘my 
thers still back on earth. Could 
7 be warned? I don’t want them to 
ce the same mistake that I’ve 
He!”’ 

‘Sorry, Dives, it’s too late. 
ides, they probably wouldn’t heed 
warning even if someone were to 
: from the dead!’’ 

,gony; hell! Knowing two things at 
st. One, it might have been dif- 
ent. Two — it’s too late, too late. 
Vhat did Dives do to Lazarus? Did 
ever order him off his property? 
1 he ever buy him off? Did he ever 
id out a couple of husky servants to 
cibly remove him from the 
mises? Did he ever walk by him 
1 kick dust in his face? None of the 
ve. He absolutely and completely 
iored him. Dives never even saw 
zarus. He didn’t have to walk by on 
other side. He just walked right on 


And that was his sin. He ignored a 
in who was suffering, hurting and 
lpless. Ignored him as if he were a 
n-being. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


e man who didn’t see (or couldn't or wouldn't) 


ver had the Church School act it out? What a story! You can see Dives 
(Latin for rich) dressed lavishly and eating the richest of foods. He would 
‘to be somewhat large of stature and expansive in girth. Contrast him with 
rus, sitting near the door of the mansion, begging. He has to be thin and 
: are sores on his legs. He is weak, he can’t even shoo the dogs away. It 
5 most of his strength to struggle over to the garbage cans — the refuse 
of the Dives establishment. Throw-aways keep him alive. Contrast? The 
and poor. A picture of the world of 1985? 
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Luke 16:19-31 


Is this a picture of today? A world 
full of contrast, where many suffer- 
ing and hurting people are ignored by 
the non-suffering, non-hurting popula- 
tion. Until a newspaper reporter finds 
starving people in Ethiopia and lets the 
world know. But how come it took so 
long? 

Albert Schweitzer acknowledged 
that this story sent him to Africa. He 
saw that great continent, Africa, as 
Lazarus sitting begging at the front 
gate of the magnificent mansion, 
Europe. No one was seeing, no one 


was hearing. He himself had to go. 
Has the picture really changed all that 
drastically? 

To carry it a little further. If our 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
Dives (think not for even a moment 
that it could be otherwise) then who 
is Lazarus? 

A further matter. Dives was wrap- 
ped up in himself. His tax form would 
show that he gave nothing to charity. 
He couldn’t claim any charitable 
donations even if such provisions had 
been invented. 

His life obviously revolved around 
himself, the maintenance of his pro- 
perty, and making sure his larder was 
full to overflowing. Is that a picture 
of today? We have to make sure our 
income is steady and our pension is in- 
dexed. Everything must be in order. 
After all, it’s only from a position of 
strength that one can really assist 
others. But please, no risk. And 
whatever you do, don’t let your heart 
rule your head! 

What’s to come? The story suggests 
two possibilities. On is ‘“‘heavenly’’ — 
close to the fathers in the faith — and 
the other, torment, commonly called 
hell. That must be the supreme tor- 
ment — to realize that it might have 
been different but that now it is too 
late. 

Dives and Lazarus — the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, the 
robust and helpless. God help us to 
see, to feel and to do. 


@) ur Father, we are so strong in 
contrast to the many who are 
weak in the world. May we never 
‘‘turn them off.’’ On the other hand, 
you are strong and we are weak. 
Forgive our feeble love and commit- 
ment and our caring only when it is 
convenient. Be our vision, and may 
we see with the heart — always. In 
Jesus’ Name. Amen. 

O 
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SING WE OF A SURVEY 


A I write this, on August 21, we have receiv- 
Sea 524 responses to our Survey, contained 
in the June issue of The Record. That measure of 
response is reason enough for thankfulness, in this 
month of Thanksgiving. That so many expressed 
support and approval — even glowing approval — 
of the magazine (at rough calculation over 85 per 
cent) is even more gratifying! 

It is evident that our readers want us to keep the 
magazine format, to keep The Record self- 
supporting, and to keep it going at eleven — or at 
the very least, ten — issues a year. 

Editors are usually humble souls: this is not an 
Innatesvittue,iteisseniorced Dyastheinesreadersiip 
rather than a product of cultivated saintliness. 
‘Crow’ is more often a menu item than an exercise 
in self-congratulation. Pouring over manuscripts 
that reflect many shades of opinion, even in a con- 
fessional church,editorsilearn tO say YiCSe- buts. 
almost instinctively when someone attempts to pre- 
sent the truth on a given issue — whole, unsullied, 
clear and freshly discovered. After a time it becomes 
evident, even to the dullest of us, that the whole 
touthssineallits facets canenev cep cartier cap ta icaa i 
One sMindywMOVeInecnt | 0 fale 46 hemi my 
Presbyterian Record. It also becomes evident that 
if our industrial/technological society recycled its 
waste products as well as the church recycles its 
problems, the ecologists would have a lot less to 
be worried about. 

Nevertheless, the search for truth, and for solu- 
tions to problems, however often they recur, and 
in whatever new guise, goes on. At least it goes on 
wherever there is life; wherever the inspired or 
in-Spirited man or woman engages life. 

That there are so many of you ‘out there’ who 
sO engage yourselves in the service of our church, 
your magazine (the forum-in-print for our church) 
and most of all in discipleship to Christ, the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, makes this Thanksgiving par- 
ticularly special to 


James Ross Dickey, 
Editor, 
The Presbyterian Record 
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Tickets of admission — tokens of love’’ 


COMMUNION TOKENS 


Tickets of admission — tokens of love 


by John Alexander Johnston 


NemRIrespytenianmeGlurchimeiim@anadar 

historically, has always given much em- 
phasis to the use of the communion token, and 
hase CONSICeCrCCmiUminLCOrAlsstOmsthecmm win Ole 
SAclamentale scasOuam  fimcarlicratiinesmletal 
tokens were distributed prior to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and were perceived as tickets of admission 
to the table. Today, the printed card is used in 
congregations, but is perceived more as an an- 
MOUNCCINIeNt Olsthessenvice 2ndmsockhycomisma 


TecOrcaoteatlenuanecr 


John Calvin and other Reformers encouraged the use 
of the token in congregations. In 1560 the Council of 
Geneva stated: 

To prevent the profanation of the table it would be 
well if each took lead tokens for each of the eligible 
ones of their household. Strangers giving witness 
of their faith could also take these, but those not 
provided with tokens would not be admitted to the 
table. 

The communion season was a time of great solemnity 
and spiritual activity. It was held less frequently than in 
twentieth century congregations. In Glasgow, for instance, 
the elements were distributed only twice in the period be- 
tween the Restoration and the Revolution — a span of 
twenty-eight years! 

In order to receive a token, our forebearers needed first 
to prove proficiency in the scriptures and be recognized 
by the session as persons of faith and Christian example. 
Self-examination, confession of sin and profession of faith 
were prerequisites for worthily sharing the sacrament. 
One early session demanded that nane get tickets but those 
that has bidden tryall and are fund weill instructict in the 
Belief, Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commands. 
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Preparatory Services often extended over five or six 
days. Ministers and members from near and far gathered 
for the services. A highlight of the week was the sacra- 
ment fast. On the Friday or Saturday prior to the Lord’s 
Supper, tokens were distributed by the clergy to those in- | 
dividuals considered worthy of such a great privilege. The 
bread and wine would be laid out on the linen-covered 
trestle tables erected in the centre aisle or at the front of 
the sanctuary or in a suitable outdoor area. 

Documents from Cape Breton record the English- 
language communion service being held inside the church, 
while those persons of the Gaelic tongue gathered out- 
side for the sacrament. In 1891, the church at Boularderie 
purchased a new tent for $28.00 to be used at the out- 
door service. It was a portable pulpit enclosure, twelve 
feet square with doors at each end for ventilation. A roof 
provided shelter from the elements. Officiating ministers 
were provided with a bench in the tent while the precen- 
tor sat outside in front of the pulpit. 

A wooden paling usually surrounded the communion 
area. Closest scrutiny was exercised as to who was 
allowed to pass the barrier and join the sacramental feast. 
Greatest store was placed upon attendance, and the Ses- 


gies 


sion of Knox Church, Hamilton, Ontario, recorded the 
‘discovery of counterfeit tokens being proffered in order 
‘to gain admission to the Table. 

Communion tokens were cast in various metals - cop- 
per, tin, pewter, gun-metal, brass or silver. However, the 
| vast majority of the tokens which were in use in Canada 
| were made of lead. As this metal is particularly soft, these 

slugs were easily disfigured and were readily recast. When 
| anew minister was inducted ina pastoral charge, the old 
tokens were often melted down and a new die designed. 
‘Some disks were crudely struck in a hand-held mold, 
/ made by the local blacksmith, and deposited at the manse. 
Some tokens are works of art, designed in various oval 
_and octagonal shapes. Many congregations in Canada used 
stock designs purchased from a central supplier and in- 
distinguishable from those used by a myriad of churches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Earliest tokens were 
marked with the initial of the minister or of the congre- 
gation, and sometimes with a date. Later tokens were 
embellished with scriptural quotations, the most popular 
being till He come or this do in remembrance of Me. 


The McKay-Brown coilection Over the 
past eighteen months, members of MacNab Street 
Presbyterian Church, Hamilton, Ontario, have met weekly 
to assemble four accumulations of tokens into The 
MacKay-Brown Memorial Communion Token Collection. 
These four-thousand and thirty-one (4,031) tokens are the 
result of many years of avid interest and diligent research 
by the late Donald Brown, a former Clerk of the 
Presbytery of Paris and an elder of Central Presbyterian 
Church, Brantford, Ontario. Through the generosity of 
his family, these tokens were presented, gratis, to The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. How indebted is the 
denomination for this magnificent gift, for our church now 
holds in its national Archives what is believed to be the 
largest collection of communion tokens in the world! 
Tribute is paid to elder Lyle Dalgleish, a retired school 
principal and past president of the Hamilton branch of the 
Ontario Geneological Society, and to elder George Win- 


ton, a retired engineering technician recognized for his 
research into Scottish clans and tartans. Together with 
numerous assistants, these men volunteered hundreds of 
hours in the cataloguing and the mounting of the disks 
in glassine pages. 

The four-thousand-plus tokens in the Mckay-Brown col- 
lection are listed according to countries — Australia, 
Canada, France, Ireland, Scotland, and the USA. Scot- 
tish tokens, for example begin with Abbotshall, Abdie and 
Abercorn, followed by one-hundred and two tokens 
used in Aberdeen. These are listed congregation by con- 
gregation, together with dates and that branch of 
Presbyterianism to which each church belonged. 

Many of the Scottish tokens were acquired by Mr. 
Brown from the widow of a former Clerk of The General 
Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland. Others 
were traded or purchased over the years from dealers in 
various parts of the world. What stories each could tell! 
Turbulent times between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism 
would be no stranger to the Ardelach token (1691) while 
the Chalmers, Edinburgh, disk (1844), shared the in- 
ternecene struggles within the Reformed family. 

During the first quarter of the twentieth century, the 
Rev. G. A. MacLennan of Montreal amassed two- 
hundred and forty-one (241) token specimens found in 
Canadian congregations. These were deposited in The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, to preserve a record of 
this old factor in the communion worship of our fathers. 

In 1924 Mr. MacLennan printed an illustrated volume 
depicting each token available to him. The collection is 
now in the Archives of The Presbyterian Church of 
Canada, 59 St. George Street, Toronto, complementing 
the McKay-Brown coins which are largely non-Canadian, 
and thus providing a special link with the nineteenth cen- 
tury sacramental life of our church. 

Presbyterians have never been credited with the invent- 
ing of religious tokens. Their use can be traced back to 
the Greek and Roman mystery religions when disks were 
carried by devotees of the various oath-bound societies. 
Sixteenth century Roman Catholicism used communion 
tokens on occasion. The Episcopal Church of Scotland 
engraved a cross or the letters /.H.S. on their tokens. The 
Church of England, especially around Durham and the 
North, and later the Methodists, both used tokens. Yet 
credit must be given to the Reformed churches for 
recognizing and preserving over the centuries the place 
of the communion token or card within the framework 
of preparing for, and participation in, The Lord’s Supper. 


O 


Dr. John Alexander Johnston is the Covener 
of the Committee on History of The 
Presbyterian Church of Canada and minister 
of MacNab Street Presbyterian Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Lhexbloedss allared: 


I f there is not a bloody revolution in South Africa soon, I suspect that 

there will be many concerned observers on this side of the globe that will 
be seriously disappointed. After all, is there a focus on injustice anywhere in 
the world that cries out more dramatically for retribution? School children are 
arrested, gassed. Whips are standard equipment for crowd control. Political 
prisoners seem to die rather frequently, from ‘‘injuries suffered in a fall’’ (broken 
bones in eighteen different places) or ‘‘natural causes’’ (like massive internal 
hemorrhaging). Non-white races there are not, officially, classified as sub-human 
any more, but apartheid still means separate and decidedly UNequal. 


‘Pik’ Botha is an unloveable man, 
at least on television, where he 
evidences all the sweet reasonableness 
of an Ian Paisley, the flexibility of the 
Ayatollah Khomeini. 

Yet there is something at least 
slightly repugnant about bloodlust by 
proxy, revenge at a distance. Non- 
white Christian leaders intimately in- 
volved in the struggle, such as Bishop 
Desmond Tutu, and the Rev. Allan 
Boesak, persist in seeking some solu- 
tion, some way out, that will not in- 
volve the resort to violence and 
wholescale civil war. They are 
joined in this hope by white church 
leaders such as the Rev. Alan Maker, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of Southern Africa and ecumenical 
visitor at our 111th General 
Assembly. White, black or brown, the 
blood’s all red. 

Whether in Ulster, the Middle East 
or South Africa, there are no easy 
solutions, especially when they are 
engineered from another continent, 
especially when they involve a march 
to a promised land over a road strewn 
with yet more bodies. 

Maybe a boycott of South African 
products is all a horrified world can 
do to make its point with effect. Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi, leader of the six- 
million-plus Zulus — the largest South 
African tribal grouping — doesn’t 
think it will help. Perhaps he is, as his 
critics charge, a stooge of the govern- 
ment, with failing support; but, at the 
same time, it is difficult to understand 
how economic sanctions and boycotts 
can do more than lower the high South 
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...a march to 
a promised land 


over a road 
strewn with yet 
more bodies... 


African standard of living among 
whites. Ten years of sanctions didn’t 
bring land-locked Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe) to its knees. The 
withdrawal of South African support 
did. South Africa is too richly 
endowed with natural resources essen- 
tial to modern industry and technology 
not to find buyers for its products 
somewhere — in the (cruel irony!) 
“‘black’’ market, if not through 
regular channels. And it is no secret 
that much of the African continent is 
fed with South African agricultural 
products, though the labels on the 
packaging may be discreetly changed. 
Nor is South Africa without strategic 
significance in the game of global 
chess played by the superpowers, sit- 
ting as it does on one of the great sea- 
lanes of the world. 

And what of the blacks and ‘col- 
oureds’? Who will suffer most? 
Bishop Tutu says that they are 
prepared, eager, for economic 
pressure on the government and it 
would be hard to find a more trustwor- 
thy source. Certainly, the acceptance 
of hardship is easier to credit coming 
from his lips than from a Canadian 


who sacrifices Granny Smith apples, 
krugerrands and Paarl wines. But 
Bishop Tutu himself has had, literal- 
ly, to risk life and limb to prevent in- 
stances of blacks killing blacks. The 
blacks and coloureds, usually east 
Asians — and how stupid this lump- 
ing by colour all sounds in repetition 
— have battled as well. Like people 
everywhere, they too fragment into in- 
terest groups: the pressure to do so is 
even fiercer under oppression and is 
no doubt encouraged, or at least 
gloated over, by the government. 

The African National Congress 
(ANC), the largest opposition move- 
ment, is not without rivals. Mr. Oliver 
Tambo, who has led the ANC during 
the imprisonment of Mr. Nelson 
Mandela, is given to left-wing expres- 
sion common to nationalist circles in 
many places, but is described by The 
Economist magazine thusly: ‘*...his 
real attitude seems emphatically 
middle-class and Christian.’’ Among 
the rivals to the ANC are: The South 
African Communist Party (founded by 
whites in 1921); the Pan-Africanist 
Congress (blacks only); the Black 
Consciousness Movement, from 
whose numbers the late Steve Biko (a 
victim of an ‘accident’ while in prison) 
came; the Azanian People’s Organiza- 
tion (who prefer the name ‘‘Azania’” 
to South Africa); and the United 
Democratic Front, one of whose 
founders is the Rev. Allan Boesak, 
President of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches. There are also 
several trade unions, though only 
seven per cent (approximately) of the 
non-white work force is organized. 
The United Democratic Front and the 
Azanian People’s Organization have 
managed to remain legal (just). The 
others, for the most part are banned. 

In the event of revolution, or more 
improbably, an about face that permit- 
ted universal adult sufferage, the ques- 
tion would be not whether harmony 


continued on page 11 
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Away from depravity 

I agree with Lloyd Robertson’s 
view that the restoration of the death 
penalty in Canada would be 
undesirable. I feel it should remain in 
our nation’s past for the following 
reasons: 
1) The best efforts of social scientists 
to date have indicated that there is no 
relationship between the death penal- 
ty and homicide rates. Although many 
people feel the death penalty would 
decrease murder rates, in fact, capital 
punishment doesn’t save lives. 
2) In the past, convicted ‘‘murderers’’ 
— in a few instances — have later 
been proven innocent. Since the death 
penalty was abolished, these unfor- 
tunate people have at least been 
allowed to live out the rest of their 
lives, unlike their executed 
predecessors. 
3) When, in the past, people were ex- 
ecuted, the concept was a model for 
our whole society; in effect saying to 
all citizens that if you have a good 
enough reason to kill somebody, then 
that’s all right, because we at the top 
believe we have good reason to kill 
this person in a planned and orderly 
way. Never mind your religious 
beliefs, your basic feelings and 
thoughts about what God would real- 
ly want us to do with a murderer. 
4) The rage of the slighted lover who 
kills, the cold-blooded ruthlessness of 
the psychopathic murderer, the blind- 
ing hatred of a murdering lunatic, all 
these and numerous other pathological 
conditions which lead some people to 


LETTERS 


commit murder come to us from the 
same direction as those human 
qualities such as love and forgiveness 
which are the manifestation of 
creatures created by a loving God. It 
may be many generations before the 
more bestial elements in us all are 
cleared out of the genetic stream. In 
the meantime we have to do the 
positive and constructive acts needed 
to help each other along the way. We 
can really save people from being 
murdered by holding up to all an ex- 
ample of the direction we are headed, 
the love, the life and the guidance of 
Jesus Christ. 

If we indeed go back to executing 
murderers as a temporary lapse in our 
struggle to become more human, it 
will be very sad. But I have faith that 
the people we elect to represent our 
finest instincts will, now and in the 
long run, lead us away from deprav- 
ity rather than towards it, regardless 
of the opinion of the majority. 

Ley Davison, 
Etobicoke, Ont. 


Adoption and abortion 


In response to a comment made by 
Mrs. E. R. Fraser which appeared in 
the September Presbyterian Record, 
I am compelled to challenge her 
remarks with every fibre of my being. 
I apologize for sounding so obvious- 
ly incensed but her letter has honest- 
ly left me with tears in my eyes and 
a pounding heart! 

The specific passage to which I 
refer is, “‘I am saying adoption is not 


WATSON’s WorLD 


FoR ME THIS PARTICULAR 
PROPHET HATH No Honour, 
In THIS oR ANY COUNTRY. 
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Bid 
an acceptable solution from the child’s 
point of view because he is taken from 
his natural mother and handed to| 
strangers to grow up not knowing who 
he really is. It is better for that child 
not to be born.’’ I can only assume 
that the writer has had little or no per- 
sonal experience with an adopted per-| 
son or would never have made such 
a statement. 

Before I continue with what surely 
is going to sound like a tirade, I must 
qualify my position by telling you that 
I was adopted as an infant, as was my 
brother, by two wonderful, caring 
parents. I am also a parent, the mother’ 
of a five-and-a-half-month-old baby 
boy born less than a year after our first 
child, a girl, died at birth. 

Now that my particular situation on! 
this matter is established, let me try 
to set your reader straight on the issue’ 
of adoption versus abortion by pro- 
viding the point of view of the adopted 
child whose ‘‘plight’’ she is trying to 
make seen. What immediately comes 
to mind is the classic, ‘‘Where would 
I be now if abortions had been legaliz- 
ed when I was born?’’ But the pro- 
blem goes miles beyond that. 

When a child is adopted he is 
already loved, wanted and anxiously 
awaited, these days usually a long 
time beyond the nine-month gestation 
period experienced by the biological 
parent(s). And I do distinguish bet- 
ween biological and ‘‘natural,’’ the 
word used by your reader. If 
motherhood and all that word entails 
was ‘natural’, there would be far less 


Noel Watsoi 


LAST WEEK HE GAVE 
ME THE WRONG WindeR, 
IN THE CHARIOT RACE 


ild neglect and abuse in this world. 
otherhood is a craft which is learn- 
with love and patience, trial and er- 
r. Just observe the new mothers in 
e maternity ward of any hospital! 
nildbirth is a function of the female 
ody which can be successfully ac- 
omplished by some fortunate in- 
viduals and not by others — such as 
yy mother. 


‘I was luckier than most kids because 
rwas chosen by my parents. There 


‘as no question of their ‘getting used 
1 the idea’ by the time the baby ar- 
ved or their mental preparedness. 
Il that is thoroughly checked out by 
te adoption agency. My mother, a 
‘idow for 13 years, was not then and 
. not now “‘illegitimate’’ (Mrs. 
raser’s word) in any way. She is as 
ne a mother as any child could hope 
) have. She cried with us through all 


ur growing pains and traumas. She 
vas frustrated along with us when we 
ailed and helped us find new solu- 
: ia She worried and nursed us 
qrough a multitude of childhood il- 
essex and minor operations. THAT 
3 the definition of Mother. 

- With such a phenomenal number of 
doptive parents waiting for even an 
mncouraging ‘maybe’ from adoption 
iencies, the question of abortion iss 
o say the least, repugnant. It astounds 
ne that any person seeking an abor- 
ion as a means of birth control would 
ye granted the responsibility of a life 
yr death decision when they are not 
sven responsible for their own sexual 
yractices. Pro-choice? A woman has 
ilways had the right to choose what 
o do with her own body. Don’t be 
fooled! She can either engage in sex 
and run the risk of pregnancy or not. 
The time for choice occurs at the time 
of (potential) conception and NOT 
three or four months later! It would 
be wrong, however, to grant her the 
right to choose life or death for any 
human being that is (conveniently) 
unable to speak up and defend him or 
herself. To me, we should draw the 
line right there! 

It is indeed ‘‘amazing not to be able 
to see the child’s plight.’’ Before 
ANYONE bravely defends the 
‘‘child’s point of view’’ they should 
familiarize themselves with the child’s 
side of the issue. This is just one 
continued on page 36 


INGOD’S 
NAME HELP. 


$18 a month. It’s not a lot to ask. 
But it means so much to a child 
desperately in need. 

Through World Vision’s Childcare 
Partnership program, your monthly 
gift of $48 will provide nutritious 
meals, medical care and educa- 
tion. It will also help to provide 
the training necessary to enable 
whole communities attain a level of 
independence and a chance for 
a better life. 

Supporting a needy child is 
rewarding in itself. But, in 
addition, each month World 
Vision will send you a 
photograph and the story 
about one of the children 
you are helping. 

We urge you to join 
World Vision’s Childcare 
Partnership program and 
help us reach out to 
a needy child. 


World Vision Canada is a registered 
charity, adhering to standards 
of financial accountability 
set by the Canadian Council of 
Christian Charities. 

Receipts will be issued for 
donations of $5 or more. 


YES, | WOULD LIKE TO HELP NEEDY CHILDREN. 


Call 1-800-387-8350 


DO Here is my first $18.00 for my monthly pledge 
as a CHILDCARE PARTNER 4061 


OC Here is my special gift to World Vision 
childcare projects 4090 
C1 Please send me more information about helping needy children 


Name 


Address 


City. Prov. 


Postal Code 
Make cheque payable fo: 


WORLD VISION CANADA 
Box 2500, Streetsville P.O. 
Mississauga, Ontario LSM 2H2 A063 28 i 
CR ES GE GK KE RE eee eee 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT (Dj, 


A woman looks at feminism in the church 


A ‘feminist theology’’ seems to be developing, over the past few years, and 
I find it distressing. I can only perceive ‘‘the tip of its ‘iceberg’, 


Dorothy M. Robertson 


Aa Ai 


periodically surfacing in current Christian literature or in addresses by female 
Christian leaders, as I have no access to any of the sources which form the rest 
of the ‘iceberg’ from which these ideas spring. Phrases being used, such as ‘‘The 
Motherhood of God,’’ etc., and female pronouns used to refer to God and his 
attributes, bother me. The feminists who have instigated this type of thinking, 
to me, are treading the fine line between reformation and heresy! I don’t think 


they have to go to such extremes to 


It is difficult to understand why 
these feminists feel so threatened and 
insecure by the traditional language 
and concepts of God used in our faith. 
I can certainly understand why the 
term ‘‘Father’’ would be objectionable 
to those women whose experience of 
the word calls up visions of their own 
cruel or authoritarian fathers. But why 
not tell them that God is the loving, 
caring Father they wish their own had 
been, instead of changing the term, 
‘‘Father,’’ completely? Christ, 
himself, referred to God as ‘‘Your 
Father in Heaven,’’ so it would be 
presumptuous to change that concept! 

I know everyone’s life experiences 
are different and that we relate to our 
religion according to what those ex- 
periences have been. I was raised in 
an American Baptist church by loving 
parents in an extended family. I can 
never remember feeling “‘excluded’’ 
by what I heard in church. I was 
taught that the term ‘‘man’’ referred 
to the whole human race and I had no 
trouble mentally substituting 
whenever I came across that term, and 
similar ones, in hymns, the Bible, etc. 
My parents helped me feel my self- 
worth and that I was no less free 
because I was a woman. I participated 
in church groups and services. When 
I felt that I was ‘‘called’’ into the 
ministry, after eight years as a public 
school teacher, noone in my con- 
gregation condemned me ‘‘because I 
was a woman.’’ Everyone seemed 
happy for me, my pastor included. I 
only completed one year at seminary 
because I got married, but that was my 
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express their freedom.”’ 


...proceed with 
extreme caution 
in changing 


religious 
terminology. 


own decision, made in prayer with 
God. (Had I chosen to finish, I would 
have become a minister.) So I was 
shocked when I arrived in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, with 
my Canadian minister husband in 
1961, to find women could not be 
either teaching or ruling elders! Hap- 
pily, a few years later, the General 
Assembly changed that. Of course, 
the traditionalists, who are always pre- 
sent in every denomination, fought it 
at first (and some still do!) I was again 
surprised to find that some of those 
who fought it the hardest, in the con- 
gregations, were women themselves! 
I believe that God does call both men 
and women to be ministers and other 
church workers. 

I realize that not every woman’s ex- 
periences are the same as mine. 
Women in many cultures, down 
through history, have indeed been 
treated as second-class citizens, chat- 
tels, and even worse — and some still 
are today. So feminists are quite right 
to protest such treatment. I am with 
them one hundred per cent on issues 
such as equal pay for equal work, sup- 
porting the freedom of a woman to 
choose any job she is capable of do- 
ing, and in providing aid for battered 
wives and children. 


However, I do not feel the ter+ 
minology and concepts of our faith) 
our hymns, or the Bible should be 
changed just so some women can feel} 
more ‘‘comfortable’’ in church. They 
seem to be trying to interpret some oj 
the images portrayed in the Bible ir 
ways that were never meant, even giv. 
ing God female attributes. I presume 
one of these images would be the one 
found in Hosea 11:3,4. I have no trou 
ble applying this image to God a 
‘‘Father,’’ having had a loving fathe 
myself. A good father, as well as ¢ 
good mother, can relate to his chilc 
in this manner. Feminists find image: 
of women portrayed in the Bible of. 
fensive. True, women are often por: 
trayed in the Bible in a bad light, bu 
there are also many good ‘pictures’ 0 
women in it. My Old Testament pro 
fessor used to say, ‘‘Let the Bible be 
the Bible.’’ Any serious student of th 
Bible knows that the soci 
ety from which the authors of thi 
books of the Bible came was a mak 
dominated one. We can’t chang 
history. Biblical authors, inspired by 
God, wrote taking their symbolis 
from the way of life with which they 
were familiar. Our lifestyles hav 
changed and our scientific knowledg 
has expanded since then. However 
the Bible’s truths remain clear and un 
changed, although we might expres: 
them in different symbolism if wi 
were writing the Bible today. 

Paul is much maligned as the ex 
treme example of ‘‘male chauvinism’ 
because of his advice to the churche: 
on the conduct of women, but anyon 
who really studies his letters and lif 
will find he had many women co 
workers, whom he warmly salutes ii 
his letters. I believe the restrictions hi 
placed on women were meant only fo 
his specific time because Paul, in hi 
zeal to promote Christianity, wantet 
his Christian women to be in no wa! 
identified with the prostitutes of th 
surrounding pagan society of his time 


) Paul should not be blamed for the 
:pression of women in the churches 
ywn through the centuries. The ones 
» blame were, and are, the men who 
ase church doctrine on misinterpreta- 
ons of Paul’s letters. The truth / find 
gain and again, in studying. the Bi- 
le, is that God loves you and me 
vhether we are men, women, or 
hildren! Nothing needs to be 

hanged. New translations have taken 

are of all that needed changing in the 
vast. 

| As for the hymns, people are will- 

ng to accept Bach’s and Beethoven’s 

ausic in their time frames, without 
shange. They would not change the 
vords of Shakespeare’s plays, but 
nerely add explanatory notes as to 
why certain things appear in them. So 
why can’t they accept the old hymns 
on the same basis, as part of the rich 
ieritage of faith, male references and 

ill? New hymns are being and will be 
written, using “inclusive language”’ 
| presume. So why all the fuss over 
the old ones? Focus on the good in 
chem and forget the language 
objections. 

It is a great temptation to respond 
to centuries of repression of women 
in the churches by a sweeping 
backlash of change of even the most 
minimal of things. However, the 
feminists should proceed with extreme 
caution in changing religious ter- 
minology. Heresies have arisen in 
church history from the Gnosticism of 
the second century all the way down 
to the ‘‘God is dead’’ theology of re- 
cent years. ‘‘Feminism’’ must be 
careful not to be counted among them 
because of the feminists’ 
overzealousness. Women were among 
the followers of Christ, according to 
the Gospel’s accounts, and continue to 
be in today’s churches. They have 
always had a high profile in church 
congregations. So “‘let the Bible be the 
Bible,’’ and the hymns, the hymns — 
and let God be God. Strive only to be 
the woman (or man) God wants you 
to be: free to follow him and to be 
yourself in his all-surrounding Love 
— and to reach out, with the love of 
Christ, to the world around you. Oo 


Mrs. Robertson is a member of The 
Presbyterian Church, St. Laurent, Quebec. 
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Our special thanks 
at Christmas 


To the many caring Canadians who have opened their 
hearts to hungry children this year, we say thank you. Your 
monthly donations have provided food, clothing, medicine 
and education where they are urgently needed. 

Your faithful sponsorship has given children, their familtes 
and communities, hope for the future in parts of the world 
that are numbered by poverty and despatr. 

If you are not already a sponsor but would like to know 
the unique rewards that come from helping one particular 
child, take a moment to mail the coupon below. And let this 
Christmas be the year you celebrate by reaching out with the 
gift of love. 


| would like to sponsor a LIboy Ugirl in the country of greatest need UD) or 
(country) _________. Enclosed is my donation of ($18 for the first month 

or ($216 fora full year. | cannot sponsor a child but | would like to help with a 
donation of $ _ Please send more information LJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City/Town 


Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, PR-11 
The Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Mexico, Philippines, 
a Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Togo, Uganda, Zambia. eee 


Prov. 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT (II) 


Gunar J. Kravalis 


Stop the spiritual starvation of our children 


| have been following with some interest the on-going debate as to whether 
or not children should receive Communion. I wish to cast my vote, quite 


definitely, on the affirmative side. My reasons for being in the affirmative are 
based on an insight in Geoffrey Wainwright’s excellent book, Doxology; name- 
ly, that the most salient quality about Communion — before all others — is that 
of it being a meal. At Communion the family of God sits down together at a 
meal — or more properly a feast — given in honour of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If Communion is therefore to be understood, first and foremost, as being a meal 
— though I’m not saying it has no other connotations — then it makes absolute- 
ly no sense to exclude children from it. After all, even a family of complete 
pagans will not neglect to feed their children or to socialize with them during 
the dinner hour. It seems to me that one main characteristic of a true family 


is that it eats together and this should 
especially be true of the covenant 
family of God. 


The exclusion of children from 
Communion becomes even more 
puzzling when we remember the in- 
timate connection that exists between 
the institution of the Christian Last 
Supper and the Jewish Passover meal. 
Following Mosaic Law, the tradition 
of Judaism not only allows the whole 
family to be present at the seder but 
assigns an active role to the children 
during the liturgy. By this practice the 
children gradually absorb the religious 
tradition of Judaism over a period of 
years. Since we know that, for all his 
uniqueness, our Lord was heavily 
steeped in the religion of ancient 
Israel, it would seem that his 
Jewishness should cause us to have an 
open mind concerning the presence of 
children at the Communion meal. 


Thinking of Communion as being 
primarily a meal will come as a novel 
idea to some persons. This is not sur- 
prising since, as Wainwright also 
points out, the Church has done its 
level best to obscure this fact down 
through the centuries. It has done this 
through over-mystification, bad 
teaching and designing rituals that will 
keep the idea of a meal as far away 
as possible. This over-spiritualizing of 
the Eucharist stems from a docetic 
mentality that has always been uncom- 
fortable with a God who became tru- 
ly incarnate in flesh and a Jesus who 
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...a Sacrament 
of grace 


Or 


a ‘coming of 
Age iu riten. 


never missed the opportunity to eat 
and drink with sinners. 

Thus, I believe that the concern that 
children must understand the sacra- 
ment before they partake of it, is one 
which is greatly misplaced. If Jewish 
children can gradually learn about the 
meaning of the Passover, through par- 
ticipation, then I’m sure Christian 
children can learn about Communion 
in the same way. This process does 
not deny the importance of confirma- 
tion classes but merely reminds us that 
we do not learn only through study, 
but also by doing. In any case, lack 
of complete knowledge should not be 
grounds for denying the sacrament, 
for after all, how many adults, or even 
clergy, have fully grasped the 
Reformed doctrine of the sacraments? 
Therefore, I feel the real issue ought 
to be the one of spiritual nourishment 
and full participation in the Body of 
Christ. The Westminster Confession 
affirms that in partaking of the 
elements the worthy receiver is 
nourished in his/her spirit (X XIX: i, 


remember that Communion 


vii). Who is to say a child does ni 
have faith and cannot be a worth 
recipient? For that matter, childre 
can usually grasp, far more easily the 
adults, the significance of non-verb 
actions and symbols. 
The early years of childhood are tl 
most vulnerable and thus we 4j 
careful to provide children with th 
proper nutrition so that their physic 
bodies can develop to their fulle 
potential. However, in the meantin 
our church has willingly neglected | 
supply our young children wi 
critically needed spiritual nouris| 
ment, by denying their full particip 
tion in the sacrament. Perhaps part 
the reason our church puts off Co 
munion until a certain age is becaus 
for at least some of the members, fit 
Communion has become a Protesta 
‘‘coming of age’’ rite whereby taki 
Communion primarily signifies 
child’s entry into the adult worl 
Against this confusion by Proteste 
culture-Christianity, we need 


primarily a sacrament of grace, a fee 
of thanksgiving through which ¢ 
members of the family of God, yout 
and old, can be spiritually nourishe 

Anyone with even an iota of fai 
can be fed at the banquet table of tl 
Messiah: one’s mental age has nothit 
to do with it. (Unless of course v 
have developed a new and secret do 
trine which says ‘‘justified by faith 
— unless you’re under 16 years old 
I respect the arguments of those o 
posed to children at Communion ai 
as a church we must respect opposil 
points of view. At the same tim 
however, I think that it is high tin 
we admitted that we’ve been in err 
and stopped this practice of promotit 
the spiritual starvation of our childre 


Mr. Kravalis is the minister at St. Andrew) 
Warkworth/Hastings, Ont. 


‘om the Editor 


itinued from page 4 


d order would then reign, but how 
1g the fighting and grief would con- 
jue. Nor would the victims all be 
buth African. Neighbouring African 
ates, and some not nearby, would be 
‘cked into the vortex, either 
‘onomically or militarily. The con- 
hent’s economy is generally so 
»ecarious that illegal black migration 
to South Africa has been a factor in 
e search for a less miserable 
tistence. 

And the white Afrikaners are 
fricans too. They have been there for 
3 long as North Americans have 
ved on this continent. Permanent set- 
ement began in 1652. Boer women 
nd children were the first victims of 
‘oncentration camps, constructed by 
ye British in the Boer War. Unlike 
ost of the white Rhodesians they 


ave no memories of another 


(GLEANINGS 


‘‘home.’’ They have even developed 
their own language. The white popula- 
tion, in spite of the dominance of Mr. 
Botha’s National Party, is not of one 


mind or voice on apartheid either 


(dangerous though it is to raise a 
critical voice). Most of them do not 
want to live ina Uganda. Would you? 

The present policies cannot con- 
tinue. They are heinous, and, in 
Christian terms, heretical. But to ig- 
nore the different ambitions, fears, 
histories — to force the struggle to fit 
some other non-South African situa- 
tion and draw solutions accordingly, 
is as foolish, and as wicked, as to use 
skin pigmentation to establish a hierar- 
chy of privilege and a system of 
oppression. 

The Christian conscience demands 
that one do what one can; through 
prayer, certainly. Boycott, pressuring 
governments (who seem to respond 
only to pressure), using the voice of 
the Church, and promoting disinvest- 
ment are among the options. In an age 


Yo you feel left out at Annual Congregational Meetings, inadequate in commit- 
ees, out of place in the courts of the church, befuddled at General Assembly? 
As a service to our readers, The Record (with a tip of the hat to the September 


edition of The Episcopalian) herewith provides a do-it-yourself guide to sound- 
ing intelligent in august and ostensibly theological gatherings. By choosing one 
word anywhere in column A, following it with one chosen at random from col- 
umn B, then finishing with any choice from C, you can rise to speak on any 
point with confidence. But use the lists with care! If you overdo it, you soon 
may acquire a reputation for profundity that will land you on ‘Task Forces’ 
not of your own making. 


A B C 


significant pastoral configuration 
meaningful prophetic function 
long-term evangelical community 
renewed congregational ministry 
fresh liturgical experience 
vital charismatic issues 
sensitive ecumenical style 
ongoing grass-roots approach 
viable experimental dialogue 
supportive theological reflection 


O 


The Presbyterian Record welcomes your letters. | 


when technological interdependence 
between nations and economies is a 
given, perhaps a stand by multina- 
tional corporations against operating 
in South Africa under the race laws 
will be more effective than a boycott. 
Perhaps too, the ever increasing need 
for a skilled workforce will force 
South Africa to realize that it can’t ig- 
nore the potential in, or refuse it to, 
its non-white citizens. 

Whatever course of action is 
adopted, let us not be too glib about 
‘‘sharing the suffering of our brothers 
and sisters’’ or too quick with solu- 
tions packaged here for assembly 
there. Though it is true that when one 
part of the multi-hued Body of Christ 
feels pain, the whole Body suffers, we 
will not be widowed, orphaned, 
beaten or maimed when bullets fly. 

A solution written in blood would 
add just another chapter to the world’s 
book of horrors, with more to follow. 
White, black or brown, the blood’s all 


red. oO 


Advertisement 


Many Hearing 
Problems Can 
Be Helped. 


Toronto—An offer of special in- 
terest to those who hear but do not 
understand words has been an- 
nounced by Beltone. A non-oper- 
ating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be given 
to anyone requesting it. 

Send for this model, it will show 
you how tiny hearing help can be. 
It is not a real hearing aid and it’s 
yours to keep. The actual aid 
weighs less than an eighth of an 
ounce, and it fits completely into 
the ear canal. 

We suggest you write for yours 
now. Again, we repeat, there is no 
cost, and certainly no obligation. 
So, send for your model now. 
Thousands have already been 
mailed, so be sure to write today 
to Department 4424, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada, Ltd., 124 
Connie Crescent, Unit 4A, Con- 
cord, Ontario L4K 1L7. 
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AUSKEVOIE BRene 


PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


... tne amMirtros 


image of the 
fears, frustrations, 
hopes and dreams 
of so many average 

Quebecers. 


iT if appears that after years of battling in support of his cause the departing 

Rene Levesque has been vindicated by an unlikely ally in the person of 
a former federal Liberal cabinet minister. Donald MacDonald and his Royal 
Commission on the Canadian economy recommend that the country’s constitu- 
tion be amended to recognize Quebec’s ‘‘distinctiveness’’ and allow the pro- 
vince to opt out of federal-provincial schemes while still receiving the money 
that would have come to them from participation in those programmes. This 
view is in line with Quebec’s position on signing the constitution. It 


gives the next provincial premier, 
Liberal or Parti Quebecois, some 
bargaining clout with Prime Minister 
Mulroney who has promised to sit 
down at the table with Quebec after 
the next election in the province. 
Levesque’s response to the Mac- 
Donald proposal is what you might ex- 
pect. He says the ‘‘distinctiveness’’ of 
Quebec is ‘‘as obvious as the nose on 
your face.’’ 

Few Canadians anywhere would 
dispute that conclusion. Quebec soci- 
ety is and always has been different, 
and the protection and promotion of 
that difference over the years is the 
key reason for the survival of the 
French fact in North America. While 
excessive nationalism has often reared 
its head in the province, the Levesque 
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period will probably be seen by 
historians as the time when the cause 
of independence was promoted with 
greater zeal than in the past and 
failed to ignite a strong enough desire 
in Quebecers to cause the province to 
split from the rest of the country. 
Many hard-core separatists feel that 
Levesque has failed them completely. 
They say he adopted their cause, 
distilled it just enough to win elections 
and then frittered it away with a tor- 
tured and ambiguous question on 
sovereignty-association in 1980. 
Pierre Bourgeault, one of the pioneers 
of Quebec separatism, is bitter when 
discussing Levesque. He says 
‘*Levesque wanted a party where he 
could call all the shots and make all 


the decisions ... history will judg 
Rene Levesque with great severity. 4 

If Levesque is to be judged on h 
contribution to the separatist cause 
conclusion may well hold. But if h 
is to be viewed in a_broade| 
framework, the Premier of all the p C0 
ple of Quebec from 1976 to 1985 wi 
be lauded as the man who gay 
Quebec a new confidence in itself ani, 
allowed Quebecers to feel more com} 
fortable about themselves. During hi 
years on the political stage Reni 
Levesque was the mirror image of th 
fears, frustrations, hopes and dream, 
of so many average Quebecers. Hi 
was the very soul of his homeland pro 
vince and it will seem ironic to many 
that he leaves the leadership of his par 
ty and the premiership with Quebei 
more secure in the Canadian con 
federation than it was during thé 
period leading up to his tenure. 

Levesque may not be ‘‘a riddk 
wrapped in an enigma,’’ as was saiC 
of MacKenzie King, but he is at leas 
a puzzle to many English Canadians 
One correspondent sums up Levesque 
this way: ‘‘Patently he was driven by} 
an obsessive determination to pusl 
Quebec as far as possible on the roat 
to autonomy but, at the same time 
many Quebecers sensed he sharec 
their innate distaste for adventurou: 
risk taking.’’ No doubt that is why 
they continued to support him. 

I can recall a brief conversation with 
Levesque several years ago when we 
were discussing our respective broad: 
casting careers. I remarked that i 
must seem odd to him that, on severa 
occasions, he had found himself do 
ing commentary on royal events fo 
Radio-Canada. With that familia 
twinkle in his eye Levesque repliec 
‘*Well maybe...but you know I wa: 
a very good ad-libber.’” Touché Rene 
Au revoir and bon voyage on the nex 
chapter of your life. You will be muck 
missed. 


C 


1e Greek word for God. 


Since 1962, THEOS has spread 
cross the United States and into 
‘anada where there are now nine 
hapters. There are many more 
vidows than widowers, so it is in- 
eresting to know that it was a 
vidower who brought THEOS to 
Canada, to Trinity Presbyterian 
Shurch in Willowdale. They have 
yeen meeting there since 1974 with 
he Rev. John Allan as chaplain. 
There is a second group at 
Windermere United Church, serving 
Toronto West, and chapters in Elmira, 
New Hamburg, Ottawa, Peter- 
porough, St. Catharines, Stayner and 
Whitby.... all in Ontario. 
_ THEOS operates on the basic prin- 
ciple that people can cope with grief 
by facing the changed facts of their 
life, admitting their need of help and 
realizing their own abilities. The best 
person to help a grieving individual is 
someone who has been where they are 
now. Informal discussion enables the 
bereaved to face the future with more 
confidence. Regular involvement with 
a circle of understanding people helps 
a person to handle loneliness, 
decision-making, personal goals and 
the need to be _ needed. 
Guided sharing opens the way to deal 
with feelings of guilt and resentment. 
Each person is an individual with 
different needs. Some need help 
sooner than others. People adjust ac- 
cording to age, personality and cir- 
cumstances. How soon and how long 
support is needed cannot be pre- 
measured. However, grieving people 
do follow a pattern. They find 
themselves numb with shock. Drastic 
change confronts them. They must 


Nh 1962, Bea Decker was widowed with three young daughters. She found 
there was no support group to turn to for guidance and direction. So, 
4e founded such a group. It was first known as THEO — They Help Each 
ther. Ten years later it was incorporated in the United States as a non-profit 
rganization. An S for Spiritually, was added to make the name THEOS an 
cronym for They Help Each Other Spiritually. Unwittingly they had also formed 


learn new things and accept unfamiliar 
responsibilities. They have to make 
difficult decisions in the midst of 
uncertainty and confusion. Loneliness 
and depression loom as a lifelong 
sentence. Their thoughts can cause 
physical symptoms. There are feelings 
of panic, guilt and anger. Hope does 
finally glimmer through and ultimate- 
ly they gain a new self-esteem and a 
positive self-image. At THEOS, the 
newly widowed will find others who 
have had similar experiences and who 
are ready to help them. There is no 
prescribed formula that fits everyone. 
THEOS offers flexible methods, a 
varied programme and a personal 
approach. 


SUGGESTION Box 


“hey Help Each Other Spiritually 


Local chapters of THEOS meet 
regularly, usually once a month. The 
formal part of the meeting consists of 
open discussion of common questions, 
feelings and problems: a guest speaker 
may bring professional and practical 
expertise for the widowed. The infor- 
mal phase allows for private and in- 
dividual sharing. From these ex- 
changes grow personal and supportive 
relationships. 

Local congregations host each 
THEOS chapter, providing meeting 
facilities and the service of a chaplain. 
This association offers an important 
sense of security to grievers because 
it represents acceptance and 
sanctuary. 

THEOS staff at the headquarters in 
Pittsburgh supplement the local 
chapter by providing organizational 
guidance, leadership training, pro- 
gramme materials and a monthly 
magazine. The magazine contains 
first-person stories of encouragement 
and articles offering professional 
counsel and practical guidance. 

This is THEOS: a ministry to the 
widowed. Throughout the pro- 
gramme, the organization, the 
methods and the details, there is a 
spirit. It is a spirit which prompts 
THEOS people to accept each other 
without regard to differences of 
origin, gender or status. It is a spirit 
which enables THOES people to of- 
fer each other a sense of belonging. 
It is a spirit which motivates THEOS 
people to care for each other as 
unique individuals. At THEOS — 
They Help Each Other Spiritually. 


O 


The address of the THEOS headquarters is 
THEOS Foundation Inc., 306 Penn Hills 
Mall, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
15235. This article was submitted by 
Dorothy MacNaughton, Chapter Leader of 
the Whitby, Ontario, chapter of THEOS: 
(416)-668-2648. 
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A wound 


needing healin 


by Eoin S. Mackay 


T* treatment of Japanese-Canadian 
citizens during and following World 
War II is the worst blot on Canadian history 
in this century. It is, of course, understand- 
able that security measures need to be taken 
in wartime and that in the highly emotional 
atmosphere of such critical times some over 
reaction is possible and almost inevitable. But, 
while taking all this into account, the ex- 
perience to which our Japanese-Canadian peo- 
ple were subjected cannot be excused and 
cries out for some appropriate response on the 
part of our nation, however long overdue this 
may be. 

According to the official report of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, who had been re- 
quested to study the matter, the Japanese- 
Canadian people who lived in our western 
coastal area presented no security problem 
whatsoever. During the whole period of the 
war there was not a single charge of sabotage 
against them. Quite on the contrary, young 
Japanese-Canadians served in the armed 


forces and many more volunteered but, for 
one reason or another, were unable to enlist. 

In spite of all this, these loyal, law-abiding 
Canadians, most of them full-fledged Cana- 
dian citizens, were uprooted from their homes, temporar- 
ily housed in cattle pens in various exhibition buildings 
and finally interned in inland areas, with their families 
often broken up in the process. As if all this were not 
enough, their property was confiscated and sold at 
ridiculously low prices to other Canadians, only too eager 
to profit by the situation. 

Through the intervening years the Japanese-Canadian 
community has mainly remained silent about the matter, 
simply accepting the fact that times of war cause many 
kinds of suffering and that, in any case, what is past is 
gone and better forgotten. Recently, however, and very 
properly, the whole question has been raised again. After 
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all these years the time has come for Canadians to unite 
in an effort to take appropriate action to deal with this 
very dark chapter in our Canadian past. 

It should be noted that during and following the war, 
largely through our main denominations, efforts were 
made to stop the removal of the Japanese-Canadians from 
the coastal area, to compensate them for their great losses 
when the removal policy was implemented, and to block 
the Federal Government plan to deport them to Japan 
when the war was over. Through an informal network 
of communications — fostered by a small, dedicated group 
of churchmen and women of which our former 
Moderator, the Reverend Dr. Hugh MacMillan and his 


| 


wife Margaret were leaders — petitions were prepared 
ind placed in our churches across Canada to be signed 
»y our people and forwarded to the Government. 

| While this effort did not stop the removal programme 
or gain compensation for those dispossessed of their pro- 
»erty, it did prevent the mass deportation of the Japanese- 
Sanadians which the Government had planned. To his 
sredit, Prime Minister Mackenzie King was at first strong- 
yy opposed to the removal of the people from the west 
soast, though he later succumbed to the great pressure 
of public opinion. Fortunately, and mainly under pressure 
"rom the churches (expressed in a Memorandum sent to 
‘he Parliament and Senate of Canada, April 1946), the 
Orders-in-Council enabling the deportation action were 
withdrawn. However, the removal of tens of thousands 
of Japanese-Canadians from their homes, the scandal of 
the confiscation of their property with almost no compen- 
sation whatsoever, and the fact that after forty years 
Canada — in contrast to what the United States did after 
| 


Reasons given for not 
doing anything about this 


terrible wrong are really 
incredible}... 


its similar wartime conduct — has done nothing to try to 
heal this wrong, leave a terrible blot on the history of our 
country. 

Efforts recently begun to deal with this matter have 
reached an impasse, mainly because of the ineptitude and 
insensitivity of the Canadian Government. A heavy- 
handed approach in high places has now made it almost 
impossible to deal with the problem in a gracious and heal- 
ing way. Nonetheless, a new and serious attempt must 
be made, preferably by a special representative commit- 
tee of the House of Commons rather than the particular 
Ministry which has already bungled the matter so badly. 

Whatever else is done, these at least are elements which 


should be included in our national response to this grave 
wrong. First, there should be a sensitive and warm ex- 
pression of contribution and apology to our Japanese- 
Canadian brothers and sisters for the injustice done to 
them, to those living at the time and to their descendants. 
Second, an attempt must be made to estimate the total 
financial loss suffered so that reasonable reparation can 
be made. And third, a substantial financial gift should be 
given to the national organization of the Japanese- 
Canadian community, to be used by it in ways it considers 
appropriate, as a gift of love and compassion on the part 
of the Canadian people, a sign of our earnest desire that 
this wound in our national history be healed. 

- The expression of contrition and apology is an obvious 
response and should be given without question. Repara- 
tion is required by simple justice on behalf of people who, 
in effect, were robbed of their property. The special gift 
could be regarded and accepted as an expression of love, 
good faith and national unity. 

It is, of course, obvious that no financial reparation can 
offset the anguish, suffering and humiliation which this 
dark chapter of our history caused our Japanese-Canadian 
people. But whatever is done must be of a magnitude in 
some reasonable relationship to the monetary loss suf- 
fered. Even $25,000,000 would only mean one dollar 
from each Canadian. Perhaps a special fund could be 
opened, to which concerned Canadians could contribute 
to augment what the Government finally gives. Those who 
profited from the sale of Japanese property should be ex- 
pected to contribute generously to such a fund. In any 
case, the money can be easily raised. 

Reasons given for not doing anything about this terri- 
ble wrong are really incredible; embrassing to all who 
value Canada’s good name. Some say the past cannot be 
undone, that one government cannot undo the mistakes 
of another, that there were cases of brutality in prison 
camps in Japan perpetrated by expatriate Japanese- 
Canadians. And so on. Such arguments are totally unwor- 
thy of rational people and certainly of Christian people. 
The plain fact is that many of us alive today were adults 
when this crime was committed and have to accept some 
degree of responsibility for it. To punish innocent people 
in this way, for crimes they never committed and threats 
they never constituted, or to refuse any sort of restitution 
at this point in history, is surely totally unworthy of a na- 
tion that prides itself on standing for justice and compas- 
sion and claims at least some degree of commitment to 
Jesus Christ. oO 


Dr. Eoin S. Mackay is a retired minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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MODELS FOR CARINC 


by Terrance Trites 


Tbe first child of King David and Bathsheba became very ill, and | 
died. The death of the child found David praying to God for the 
child’s health, fasting and spending the nights lying on the floor. 
‘‘His court officials went to him and tried to make him get up, 
but he refused and would not eat anything with them.’’ (IJ Samuel 


AAR AN NAY: 


Job, famous for his patience in the midst of suffering, was com- 


forted by three friends who sat quietly with him for seven days. 


(Job 2:11-13). Then, they opened their mouths and destroyed their 


caring silence. 


These two biblical stories suggest this theme: Dying 
people need caring people. Who will go, in silence, or 
in an attempt to make the person get up? Death brings 
dissonance. Who will come and sit quietly to comfort me, 
to care when I grieve? 

This question arises in my heart when I see caring peo- 
ple comfort the bereaved with their presence, their 
finances, and their baked goods for the first three to seven 
days of bereavement. Such good, old-fashioned caring is 
the response of Job’s comforters: vital, necessary and ap- 
preciated. Then something happens. Like Job’s com- 
forters, people suddenly are at a loss to appropriately ex- 
press their care. Two weeks, a month, six months, a year 
later. 


Who dares to care? This question arises, for 
me, as I see persons dying in an institution or at home. 
Who dares to care that this dying person has needs, or 
tasks to perform? Who dares to care for the family who, 
in the dying of their loved one, face their own mortality? 


‘*The task of the bereaved is also the task of the dying. 
This means two things. First, it means that the individual 
who knows or senses he(she) is dying is also the bereav- 
ed. All of the physical symptoms may appear... 
cond point is that those who suffer the loss of themselves 
have the same task as those who suffer the loss of someone 
else Aa 

(Pastoral Psychology by R. Neale). 

The dying person, and the one who survives, both 
grieve as they face separation, and death. The course of 
the grieving may be different, but to speak of the dying 
is to speak of the grieving and vice-versa. 

The answer to ‘“Who dares to care?’’ comes in part by 


The se- . 


answering ‘‘How can we care?’’ This is the question to — 


be answered here: How can we care? How can we meet 
the needs, physical, emotional, spiritual, all the needs of 
the dying? 

Richards and Johnson tell the following story. ‘‘Jack 
had been president of a large corporation, and when he 
got cancer, they ruthlessly dumped him. He had run 
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rough his insurance..., used his life savings, and had 
practically nothing left. (Death and the Caring Communi- 
ity: Ministering to the Terminally Ill by Larry Richards 
and Paul Johnson) A minister had been visiting Jack and 

‘developing a relationship with him. On one visit, a deacon 

| accompanied the minister, having agreed to watch, listen, 

and learn. Part way through the visit, the deacon spoke. 
| ‘‘Jack, you speak so openly about the shortness of life 

J you have left. I’m sure you’ve thought very much about 

dying. I wonder if you’re prepared for your life after 

| death?’’ Jack answered the question with anger, accus- 
| ing the deacon of thinking only about what will happen 

after death ‘‘If your God is so great, why doesn’t he do 
| something about the real problems of life?’’ The real pro- 
| blems of life for Jack were the future of his wife, and 
| his daughter, for both would be left penniless. 

| Later, the deacon insisted on returning to Jack’s home. 
After considerable hesitation, both the minister and Jack’s 
wife agreed. 

“The deacon pulled out a little note pad and said, Jack, 
I know I offended you before. I humbly apologize. But 
I want you to know I’ve been working since then. Your 

first problem is how will your wife and daughter have 

-a place to live when she doesn’t have any income. I’ve 
checked in the neighbourhood. You’ve owned this house 
for y number of years; I compute you have a minimum 

of x dollars in the house. We have a realtor in the church 
who’s agreed to sell your house and give your widow the 
real estate commission. I guarantee you that a group of 
men along with me will make the payments that might 
elapse till the house is sold. So stay here till you die, and 
if you'll permit me, we’ll make the payments. Then, right 
down the street, there’s this large apartment house. I’ve 
contacted the owner. He’s offered your wife a 3-bedroom 
apartment for her and your daughter. When your house 

is sold, we’ll move her over there. He will pay her $850 
a month plus free utilities in return for which she can col- 
lect rents and supervise plumbing and electrical repairs. 
She’ll be there until your daughter graduates from high 
school, and the income from your house should pay for 
her college. The final thing is, I’ve gotten a team of young 
men from the church who’ve volunteered to pool their 
money and rent a U-haul truck and move her, so it won’t 
cost her a cent. I want you to be able to die in peace, 
knowing that your wife and daughter are cared for. One 
thing I need is your permission to execute these plans for 

you after you’re gone.’ 

‘‘Jack just cried like a baby.”’ 

(Ibid. pp 51-52) 


Caring is often well expressed in offering a loaf of 
- bread, a sandwich, a cup of coffee. The following model 
_ of caring arises from the fellowship of eating together. 
‘*A custom which seems popular in Canada is that after 
the funeral, which is usually a very traumatic time for 
people, a gathering for a meal is of great value. I really 
like the North American custom of returning after a 
funeral to someone’s home where people socialize — 
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maybe have a few drinks, and certainly share a meal 
together — no matter how simple. This is of tremendous 
value to grieving persons as it gives time for the 
resocialization of all involved. It is a symbol that life must 
go on.’’ (When Death Strikes by the Rev. Peter Tinks) 


So much for success stories. How many times does this 
story, expressed to Ann Landers, ring true in a commun- 
ity, in a church family? 

‘‘Dear Ann Landers, 

I am writing to you because I am alone and desperate 
for someone to talk to. Yes, I have a long list of friends, 
and most of them are the same friends I have had for 35 
years. I grew up in this town. I have plenty of relatives 
too, but an extra woman is excessive baggage these days. 
It seems it is the extra man that everyone is looking for... 
Yesterday I decided that I could not bear another Satur- 
day night alone, so I decided to invite a few couples over 
for dinner. Here are some of the responses: ‘Sorry, we’re 
going up north in our camper. Please try us again.’ Sec- 
ond couple: ‘My husband is on a special diet. He can’t 
have salt. If we came to dinner you would have to cook 
specially for him. Then I would have to invite you back 
and I don’t use salt at all. That means I would have to 
cook especially for you. Blah, blah, blah.’ Third couple 
— the husband answers, ‘I don’t enjoy going any place 
with my wife but I would like to come over and have cof- 
fee with you some Sunday morning when she’s in church. 
Please don’t mention this to her, she wouldn’t under- 
stand.’ Fourth couple — ‘My husband is drinking again. 
If you have us over for dinner you will serve cocktails 
and he’ll be drunk the whole weekend. I can’t take the 
chance.’ 

So, Ann Landers, I have put the beautiful steaks back 
in the freezer and have decided to fry an egg and watch 
T.V. Now as I sit here looking at the four walls, the warm 
friendly words I heard so often at my husband’s funeral 
are still ringing in my ears — If there is anything we can 
do for you, just let us know. Let them all know, will you 
Ann .07! (As quoted in Tinks) 


Some very basic points are made in each of these 
stories. Not only can we find some particular ways to ex- 
press care for the dying and bereaved, but we see that 
some knowledge of their feelings and needs are impor- 
tant. The first step in developing a caring response to the 
dying person is be aware of their needs and their grief. 
How can we learn of the needs of the dying? There is 
no better way than by sensitive listening. The beginning 
of awareness is in being present with the dying. Caring 
is offered when people are present with the dying and 
bereaved. The dying or bereaved are not, I repeat not, 
to be cast out of society, but kept a vital part of life and 
social relationships. Another point: not only need we take 
time to be with the dying, but we need to allow them to 
be with us, at our family gatherings, at our parties, in 
our churches. 
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Models for caring 


continued from previous page 


T® initial step towards caring for the dying 
and bereaved is to be willing to understand them 
and their burdens. A second expression of care is in the 
willingness of an individual or organization to provide for 
a grief-support or grief-recovery group. 

The value of grief-recovery groups as they now exist 
in some communities in Canada and the U.S.A. is in the 
caring, supportive atmosphere for the bereaved. Here, as 
nowhere else, it is okay to hurt, to miss the deceased, 
to be afraid of dying. The person who seeks some 
understanding of life torn apart by death may find it; the 
lonely may find friends and listeners; the bereaved find- 
ing it difficult to re-enter society may find a doorway 
through a grief-support group. I refer the reader to 
Clinebell’s work on the beginning of a grief-recovery 
group for more information. 

(How to set up and lead a Grief-Recovery Group by H. 
Clinebell) 


A third model for caring is commonly called Death- 
education. This, as I see it, is aimed at preparing people 
for the time of their own dying, as well as having an 
understanding of the needs of the dying and bereaved 
around them. A minister may participate in death educa- 
tion by preaching sermons on Grief, Dying, Fear, and 
the like. Again, I refer the reader to the models of death 
education suggested by Richards and Johnson, Heckman 
and Neale. 

(A Matter of Life and Death by Richards and Johnson) 


Caring for the dying and bereaved begins with a will- 
ingness to understand their needs and their emotions. If 
this is a model, call it Understanding, or Presence. A se- 
cond model is to allow the birth of a grief-recovery group 
in your church or community. The third model suggested 


Appendix 


Bereaved Families of Ontario — 214 Merton Street, Suite 305, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4S 1A6. Telephone: (416) 481-3389. 
Caring — compassionate concern for the sick — P.O. Box 1315, 
Abilene, Texas 79604, U.S.A. Telephone (915) 698-4370. Ran- 
dy Becton is the founder of this group. His booklet of the same 
name outlines the approach of this programme. 

Childhood Cancer Research Association — Southwestern On- 
tario. War Memorial Children’s Hospital, 391 South Street, Lon- 
don, Ontario N6B 1B8. 

Community Contacts for the Widowed — Jill Henderson, Ex- 
ecutive Director, 1643 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. M4T 2A1. 
Telephone: (416) 486-9945. “‘We’re a Life Support System,”’ 
“‘We listen.’’ A description of the work of this group appeared 
in the United Church Observer, April 1983. 

Compassionate Friends — P.O. Box 1347, Oak Brook, I11. 
60524; or 521 Montrose Street, Winnipeg, Man., R3M 3M3. 
‘*An international organization offering friendship and under- 
standing to bereaved parents,’’ says the brochure. Compassionate 
Friends publishes and distributes a newsletter of articles, quotes 
and resources. 
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leading others into an awareness of the human and 


theological dimensions of dying and grief. 


Our task is to “‘help Vera die.’’ I began with some | 


stories. I end with a story. 
“With friends who were nearby, home visits and, later 


in her illness, hospital visits were carefully scheduled. It 


os 


meant lengthy talks without interruption, and giving the — 


family some breaks in a demanding schedule ... Calls 
came, ‘How can we help?’ In countless ways, friends did 
help. There were the simple, obvious, yet essential gift, 


of food and family care, shopping and phoning. Less ob- ~ 


vious, but very helpful, were other things a congregation 
can do — purchasing gifts, wrapping them, writing let- 
ters, reading to her, cooking favourite recipes, taking a 
special lunch to the hospital, imaginative little gifts, a short 
note with a funny story. Cards, notes, flowers, and above 
all, prayer provided strength for the home stretch. One 
group in the congregation made daily prayer their gift. 

(Helping Vera Die by Robert and Gwynneth Wallace) 


Dear God, thank you for being the kind of God who 


can hear with understanding when we are angry and 


frustrated. We are bitter about dying and grief. Listen to 
us O God. Do not destroy us, but in mercy and grace 
listen when no one else is listening. Amen. 


O 


Mr. Trites is the minister at Westminster 
Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 


Coping with Cancer — Isabel Fischer, c/o Victoria Hospital, 
London, Ontario; or your local chapter. Family and spouse sup- 
port for cancer patients with talks and films plus information 
and interaction with other families facing cancer. 

Make Today Count, Inc. — P.O. Box 303, Burlington, Iowa 
52601, U.S.A. Founded by Orville Kelley, Make Today Count 
is a ‘‘mutual support organization of local chapters, (and) brings 
together those persons affected by serious illness so they may 
help each other learn to live in a positive manner’’ we are told 
in the brochure. 

Palliative Care Association — Metro Toronto Branch, V.O.N., 
500 Cummer Avenue, Willowdale, Ontario, M2S 2G5. 
Survivor Support Programme — 10 Trinity Square, Toronto, 
Ont., MSG 1B1. Telephone: (416) 595-1716. ‘‘A non- 
professional programme of sensitive service to those who have 
experienced suicide in the family. A programme of Distress Cen- 
tre, Inc.’’ the information flyer says. 

Theos: Christian Ministry to the Recently Widowed — A chapter 
exists at Trinity Presbyterian Church, 2737 Bayview Avenue, 
Willowdale, Ont. M2L 1CS. Chapter leader: Isabel Huckvale, 
50 Ruddington Dr., Apt. 1303, Willowdale, Ont., M2K 2J8. 
Telephone: (416) 223-6116. 


CES 


And I’m sure 

God has a special place in His heart 
for those 

who feed the starlings 


ED 


It is a mundane Monday: 
refrigerator rejects, 
shrunken shirts, 

endless errands. 

In mid-complaint 

I stop to hear 

hearty sparrow chirps 
this frosty Monday morn. 
From the kitchen window 
sun rays warm my face. 
Ashamed, I thank God 
for the holy 

in the humdrum. 


E> 


There I was 
Wading on the edge of Your love 
So afraid to get wet. 


But then ... 

I swam to the centre of the pool 
And there .. 

Discovered the coward robbery 
Of wading. 


Joan Bond 
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by Alan Sell 


ing my two years as Theolog- 
ical Secretary than in all my earlier 
years! The ninth century apostles to 
the Slavs, Cyril and Methodius, 
were there to greet me in Sophia. 
There too was Lenin — prominent 
and looking up; in Budapest he is 
prominent and looking down; in 
Abo, Finland, he is discreetly plac- 
ed sideways to the road. Literary 
men are commemorated — Sir 
Walter Scott in Edinburgh and (even 
higher) in Glasgow; Longfellow (not to mention 
Evangeline) near Wolfville, in Canada’s Acadia. Com- 
posers and musicians are everywhere — Smetena in 
Prague, Sibelius in Abo and, on a lighter note (literal- 
ly!), Franz Lehar in Komarno and Elvis Presley and W.C. 
Handy in Memphis. As one whose practical usefulness 
in later life is in inverse proportion to the number of 
badges erned as a scout, I was interested to see the grave 
of Lord Baden Powell at Nyeri, Kenya. The library at 
the Mindolo Ecumenical Centre, Kitwe, Zambia, is a fine 
memorial to Dag Hammarskjold, the second Secretary- 
General of the United Nations Organization, who was kill- 
ed nearby in a place crash in 1961. It is especially in- 
teresting to come across one’s own countrymen in ‘foreign 
parts’: Bryon the poet in Rome; William Tyndale the pre- 
Reformer in Vilvorde, Belgium, where he was burned at 
the stake in 1536; and John Knox, standing alongside 
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Hatth. 24. 


AND this glad tydinges of the king- 
Dom shalbe preached throught the hole 
world for a witnefs to all nations and 
[Bee seen more memorials dur- then shall the end cum. 


Lmyprinted at Cdinburgh, 
be Robert Bekyprewik. 


Cum priuilegio. 
560. 


Calvin, Farel and Beza here in Geneva. 

Lessons to learn Some memorials provide a 

good deal of information. That in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

London, to the modest, pioneering Congregationalist John 

Howard (c. 1726-90) reminds us that ‘‘Our national 

prisons and. hospitals improved upon the suggestion of his 

wisdom, ‘sear testimony to the solidity of his judgment, 

and to the estimation in which he was held in every part 

of the civilized world.’’ That is no less than the truth. 

But I could not help remembering the letter Howard wrote 

to his newly-wedded wife: ‘‘My dear, for the prevention 
of those discords which I have observed to prevail among 

raarried people, it is my wish that in case of any disagree- 

ment arising between us my will should prevail.’’ At- 

titudes change, and I wonder in which respects the 

pioneers of our time will be regarded as backward two” 
centuries hence? 


lassive inhumanity Some of the saddest 
emorials, of course, are those erected to the memory 
* people who lost their lives in time of war. I have seen 
ye of these, among them the Ardeatine graves near 
ome. Here are buried 335 Italians who were slaughtered 
y Nazis on 24th March, 1944. Just over one year later, 
1 8th May, 1945, I, with most of my village, was on 
se village green celebrating the end of fighting in Europe. 
here was dancing, singing, a bonfire. We could have 
ght again after years of blacked-out windows. On 8th 
fay this year, forty years after our people stopped 
utchering each other, my German theological assistant 
nd I were at a consultation. The theme? ‘‘Reformed 
1eology and the Jewish people.’’ It was a more than or- 
inarily moving meeting. 
christian involvement The record of human 
puelty is long, and Christians do not have clean hands. 
‘our hundred and fifty years ago, on 25th May, *‘nine- 
- men and six women born in Holland’’ were examined 
t St. Paul’s. Fourteen of them were condemned. Two 
of these were burned in London, the rest in other towns. 
They were Dutch Anabaptists who had fled from persecu- 
‘on in their homeland only to meet their death in England. 
And they were not the only ones. Anathematised in Re- 
ormed confessions, the heirs of those Anabaptists, the 
Aennonites, are now in conversation with the Alliance. 
“he report of these conversations, to be published short- 
y, should both move us to penitence and inspire hope. 

_ The final session of the Anglican-Reformed dialogue 
vas held at Canterbury. Whilst there, the participants 
visited the crypt where, in the Black Prince’s Chantry, 
1 Huguenot church meets to this day. In April, 1598, by 
he Edict of Nantes, Henry IV of France gave freedom 
yf conscience and some liberty of worship to the 
Juguenots (Calvinists). Three hundred years ago, in Oc- 
ober, 1685, the Edict was revoked by Louis XIV, and 
nany thousands were driven from their homes. Holland, 
which had broken from Spain in 1581, and whose Pro- 
estants (not least the Anabaptists) earlier had suffered 
nuch, was now Reformed and welcoming. In 1684 there 
were 2,000 French in Amsterdam. By the end of the cen- 
ury the number had grown to 15,000. Huguenots settled 
in Germany, Scotland, England and Switzerland, and were 
‘o be found as far afield as Boston, New York, South 
Carolina, Maryland and Virginia. As one historian has 
said: 

Correctly viewed, the history of the Huguenots is in 
no sense the history of a lost cause. The emigration 
of the Huguenots, must be viewed in the larger rela- 
tions of world-history, wherein Germany, to England, 
to the United States, and to other countries, far more 
than offset the damage received by the land which the 
fugitives forsook. The principles for which the 
Huguenots battled are imperishable. 

Most of the Huguenots and Anabaptists have no 
memorial which we could visit. Our religious liberty is, 
in part, their memorial. It is not without significance that 
Thomas Helwys (c. 1530 - c. 1616), a Baptist who had 
lived in Holland, penned one of the earliest clarion calls 


for religious liberty in English: 


Our Lord the King is but an earthly King, and he 
hath no aucthority as a King but in earthly causes, and 
if the King’s people be obedient and true subjects, 
obeying all humane laws made by the King, our Lord 
the King can require no more: for men’s religion to 
God is betwixt God and themselves: the King shall not 
answere for it, neither may the King be juge betwene 
God and Man. Let them be heretikes, Turks, Jews, or 
whatsoever, it apperteynes not to the earthly power to 
punish them in the least measure. 

Much may be learned from memorial stones. However, 
let us, by God’s grace and with his help, be living stones 
in the temple of the living God (I Pet. 2:5). This is our 
best tribute to the faithful of the ages, known or unknown 
to us, but all known to God. 


O 


Dr. Alan Sell is the Theological Secretary at 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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WW ieee the question of nuclear disarma ne 
arises, somebody is sure to speak of the “‘le 55 
of history.’’ It is assumed, often without question, th 
the lessons of history are always clear and forthright, 
this case, it is claimed, the lessons of history tell us y 
must arm ourselves with every possible device of mode 
warfare. 4 
‘Look at the 1930s,’’ we are told. ‘‘Only milita 
strength could have daunted Hilter enough to make hi 
abandon his evil ambitions. The ‘‘peaceniks’ of today a 
the heirs of the blind disarmers of the ’30s. The lesso 
of history say ‘no’ to appeasement; they tell us th 
we can only have peace through strength.’? 
But paradoxically, one of the few clear lesso 
of history is that those lessons are frequent 
unclear. Somewhere in the attic of our past 0 
can usually find historical arguments in favo 
of both sides of present-day controversi¢ 
There are fine historical precedents w. i 
could reasonably be held to show t 
wisdom of almost any course of @ 
tion contemplated in the preset 
The real problem lies in dete 
mining which, of many possit 
lessons of history, applies to 
This is true even of the histo 
we find in the Bible. About 7) 
B.C. the prophet Isaiah, int 
face of aggression, advis) 
‘*Resist.’’ Less than a century ai 
a half later Jeremiah, equally 
prophet, said to a nation once again fé 
ing an external threat, **Surrender 
Which example applies to our situatio 
Does either? | 
A similar point can be drawn from our 0\ 
twentieth century history. As we have see 
the favourite lesson from history of those w) 
oppose disarmament comes from the peri 
leading up to World War II. But that is nott 
only lesson that can be drawn from our own é€ 
particularly bloody history. The years before 
first World War saw two great blocks of i 
terlocking alliances engaged in a steady buil 
up of arms. In the end, a relatively trivial ini 
dent, the assassination of the heir to the Aust 
Hungarian throne, threw most of the world i 
a disastrous war. Ironically enough, those w 
advocated disarmament in the 1930s thought 
they had learned the lessons of this history; th 
were determined to avoid the sort of actions th 
had led to World War I. And so, tragically, th 
failed to recognize the true menace of their 0} 
time. 
This presents an interesting possibility. It} 
a well-known axiom that the generals are alwa 
prepared to fight the last war rather than the né 
one. Is it possible that our politicians, in opp\ 
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by Stephen Farris 
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|...History speaks out of 
'both sides of its mouth. 
|As a result, its messages 
are rarely entirely clear. 


| 
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ag nuclear disarmament, are merely 
teparing to prevent the last war 
ather than the next one? Perhaps a 
olicy of ‘‘peace through strength”’ 
‘ould have prevented World War II. 
» did not prevent World War I; it may 
ot prevent World War III. 

_ Now to say all this is not to say that 
ae ‘‘disarmers’’ use history’s lessons 
nore responsibly than the “‘re- 
rmers.’’ (I think, however, that it is 
easonably clear which of the pre-war 
ituations is the more similar, at least 
mm the surface, to our own.) It is mere- 
y to say that History speaks out of 
voth sides of its mouth. As a result, 
ts messages are rarely entirely clear. 
In ancient times, the Greeks were 
m several occasions faced with the 
hreat of invasion by the mighty Per- 
ian Empire. On one such occasion the 
‘itizens of Athens consulted, as was 
heir custom, the famed Delphic 
Jracle. The oracle’s response was 
lark and foreboding. It contained, 
1owever, the mysterious promise, 
‘The wooden wall shall alone remain 
unconquered.’’ But what did that 
nean? Some called for the construc- 
ion of a stockade around the heart of 
heir city, the Acropolis. Others, 
1eeding the tone of the message as a 
whole, advocated immediate flight by 
ship to the western colonies. The great 
admiral Themistocles alone read the 
saying aright. ‘‘Put your trust in the 
navy,’” he said. His advice was heed- 
sd and at the ensuing naval battle of 
Salamis the Persians were routed. On- 
ly the one who could read the truth in 
the present could hear the truth in the 


mysterious oracle. History is like that 
ancient oracle. Its sayings are likewise 
true, but hard to interpret. Only those 
who have insight into the present can 
rightly interpret its lessons. 

Is the study of our history therefore 

useless? Of course not! It is true that 
those who ignore the lessons of history 
are doomed to repeat them. But it is 
also true that those who wilfully 
misuse or carelessly misunderstand 
those lessons will likewise repeat 
them. 
Christians will not, I pray, put their 
trust in these so-called lessons. In 
truth, that on which we depend for 
guidance in the ultimate questions, 
that which we allow to shape our ac- 
tions, is our god. We must not make 
history our god. History speaks only 
equivocally and we hear its truthful 
voice only if we are given insight in- 
to the present. 

From whence comes that insight? It 
comes from the God who not only 
rules history but entered it in Jesus 
Christ, who endured all that tyranny 
can do and in the end defeated it. 
From him, from the work of his Spirit 
and the tenor of his life and teaching, 
comes the wisdom that alone must 
guide us in the present. That wisdom 
will, I believe, lead us on different 
and, in the end, safer paths than the 
spurious wisdom that seeks security in 
military might alone. 


Put not your trust in history, 
nor in the lessons thereof. 
Cast not your hopes on generals nor 
on statesmen, 
for they are weak, and their wisdom 
is as nothing; 
but put your trust in the Lord, 
the Lord both of Hosts and of History. 


O 


Dr. Stephen Farris is 
the minister of Trinity 
Church, Amherstview, 
Ont. 
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Shaken 


God’s November wind 
wrapped itself 
around 
my passive being 
and shook me. 
The message 
was clear. 
Each season 
shares itself 
unselfishly. 
As the wind, 
be alive. 
Enjoy. 


Marlowe C. Dickson 
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Su vou've been asked 
to forite the history 
of your congregation! 


by Helen Goggin 


=. 


4 uring the next few years many of the 
first congregations that formed The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will be 

celebrating 150th, or even 200th, Anniversaries 
of their founding. If your congregation is one of 
those, you may find, as we did, that little 
historical research was done in the Centennial 
year. In 1933, Knox Church, Oakville, Ontario, 
was vacant and probably more interested in the 
future than in the past, at least until that 
vacancy was filled. 

Thus, when our Sesquicentennial Committee 
began to investigate the congregation’s history, 
we had a five-page pamphlet published in 1933, 
a one page historical account — hand written in 
a large ledger presented to the congregation in 
1888, references in a local history, records from 
1846, Session minutes from 1853 onwards, An- 
nual Meeting and Board of Managers minutes 
and a Promissory Note signed by members of 
the congregation in 1887. 

And that was about all we had, until a former 
member of the congregation who, was studying 
at Emmanuel College in Toronto, decided to do 
a term paper in Church History on the early years 
of the congregation. Through that research a new 
world opened to us and we finally discovered the 
name of the minister who, in 1833, conducted 
the first Presbyterian service in Oakville — the 
Rev. Edwards Marsh, of the American Home 
Mission Society. The paper opened up many in- 
triguing questions for research. 

We also learned that if you want to do research 
into the early history of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion you have to go to the United Church Ar- 
chives to do it! It was there we began what finally 
proved to be a fruitless search for the date of the 
erection of the congregation. Although the Synod minutes minute of the erection of our congregation — probably — 
date from the 1830s, the Presbytery of Toronto minutes in 1835 or 1836. 
prior to 1841 have been lost, and along with them the However we did find all kinds of information about our — 


i 
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congregation in both sets of minutes. We found, for ex- 
ample, that by 1836 there were two Presbyterian con- 
_gregations, not just one, in the town of Oakville. So it 
was not surprising that so much confusion had surround- 
_ed the designation of the first minister: Alexander Gale, 
Samuel Sessions and Robert Murray were each of them 
named in various sources. We now know it was Robert 
Murray who was inducted as the first minister of the 
‘Scotch Kirk’’ in 1836 and that Joseph Marr was still 
in Oakville at the American Home Mission Church. As 
_it was the ‘‘Scotch Kirk’’ that continued, it was a little 
disconcerting in a 150th anniversary year to find that, of- 
ficially, you may be only 147 years old! 
_ A letter written from Oakville to the American Home 
Mission Society written in 1834 gave us the names of the 
_ three first known “‘members’’ of that little group who met 
_ in 1833 (at least we think they may have been at the first 
service) and the story of how we traced one of them, 
David Hammond, is filled with sheer luck and 
_ coincidence. 
Having lived in the area west of Toronto all my life, 
_a chance meeting with an old friend of my mother’s in 
_an Oakville restaurant gave us the clue we needed. As 
_we talked with her, I remembered that her sister’s mar- 
_ ried name was Hammond. So I asked ‘*How long has your 
_sister’s husband’s family lived in this area?’’ *‘O,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘they were United Empire Loyalists.’’ Long 
enough, I thought! Two telephone calls put me in touch 
with the ‘‘family historian’’ (every family seems to have 
one) and a lady whose great-great grandfather was named 
David Hammond. He lived on the border between Peel 
and Halton Counties in what is now Mississauga and, with 
the support of the Public Archives of Ontario, we know 
that he was the only David Hammond in the area in 1834. 
It was a fascinating story — they had traced their family 
history back to the Norman invasion of England, through 
its flight from persecution under Bishop Laud, to even- 
tual settlement in the United States and Canada. The part 
of the family who stayed in the United States became 
rather well known — they founded the Hammond Organ 
Company. 

For a long time we believed that James Nisbet, well 
known in our national church as our first missionary to 
the Indians in Western Canada, was the first inducted 
minister of Knox Church. Now we know that it was 
Robert Murray. But before we learned that, we had tried 
to find out all we could about Nisbet, only to be somewhat 
discouraged because every account of his life read *‘He 
served in Oakville from 1850 to 1862 and then he went 
west!’’ No one seemed to care what he did in Oakville, 
except us. 

In the winter of 1982, in the United Church Observer, 
I read a story of a man who was having an argument with 
the Manitoba government about gambling in hotels, he 
being the owner of one such enterprise in Winnipeg. But 
then I read a sentence that I could hardly believe. He was 
a great-grandson of James Nisbet. Through a friend from 
Winnipeg I got the address of the hotel and wrote to him. 
I was put in touch with his uncle, also named James 


‘dt can be an adventure if you 
open your eyes, open your ears 


and, above all, open your mind to 
any possible lead. 


Nisbet, and began to sort out the Nisbet family, a task 
that was concluded with the help of another grandson in 
Hamilton, and a great-granddaughter in Oakville. The 
grandson in Hamilton had a family Bible, a diary of 
Nisbet’s, and letters and pictures that were most valuable 
in our research. 

The great-granddaughter in Oakville (the Nisbet 
children were all raised in Oakville after their parents died) 
provided us with twenty-four original letters written from 
Prince Albert by James and Mary Nisbet to Nisbet’s sister 
in Oakville and to their two daughters who were living 
with their aunt. We still found relatively little about his 
ministry in Oakville, but we did find a wealth of infor- 
mation about the family and the mission. So if you are 
writing a church history don’t forget to check for descen- 
dants still living in the area: names can change through 
marriage and this lady was right across the street from 
the church all the years I worked there—a teller in a local 
bank! All of this material is now available on microfilm 
in the Archives at Knox College. 

It is helpful to be involved with community groups as 
well. Through the local Scottish Country Dance Group 
I met the grandson of another minister, the one who 
guided the congregation through Church Union in 1925. 
From him we acquired sermons, newspaper articles, pic- 
tures and memories of his grandfather; insights no 
member of the congregation could give me. 

Other ministers were harder to trace than these, but 
again luck intervened. In talking about the research with 
a friend at Ewart College, she said, “‘We have a student 
whose last name is the same, and from that area...’” and 
through her we found information we would not other- 
wise have known about the Rev. John McNair. 

We were not as fortunate in finding out as much about 
our first elders, but from the Synod minutes of the 1830s 
we did get two names. From the minutes of the Knox Six- 
teen congregation we were able to authenticate the names 
of the six elders in 1844, three of the elders being from 
the Oakville congregation and three from what was for- 
mally known as the Trafalgar section of the Oakville 
Presbyterian Church. We then realized that all the records 
up to 1888 were the records of two congregations. Such 
arrangements do not make an historian’s task any easier! 
We finally made a chart of the history so that the people 
reading the book could find their way through all these 
interwoven arrangements in the early years. 

Those elders about whom we did learn something turned 
out to be very interesting gentlemen. From the Presbytery 
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So you’ve been asked... 


continued from previous page 


minutes of 1847 we found a heresy trial of two of the 
elders, over the interpretation of the doctrine of 
predestination. To understand this controversy we had to 
do further research into the history of the Secession 
Church in Scotland. Don’t miss reading those 1840 
Presbytery minutes if you are the church historian! 
Another elder resigned because of the session’s leniency 
with an elder who was charged with drunkenness. That 
elder came alive for us through a descendant who is a 
retired minister in our church and who just happened to 
come into the church one day, knowing that we were 
beginning to work on our history. 

I had first learned of the elder involved in the dispute 
over predestination (or more accurately, of his son of the 
same name) at a WMS meeting one night, when one of 
the members told me the story of the Communion set her 
husband’s family had given to the church, in memory of 
that son who was also among the first elders. So it is a 
good idea to keep your ears open and listen to older 
members. Many such people were involved in the oral 
history of the book. And make sure to tape them! At least 
three of these people were dead before the book came out 
but the conversations are preserved. 

Mind you, oral history is a little tricky—the stories keep 
changing each time they are told—but it is a valid and 
valuable glimpse into a past that you cannot know. One 
member told of her family who were Huguenots in France 
and who came to America in the late 1600s, one branch 
later coming to Canada; a family who became great 
benefactors of the congregation. Much of our later history, 
especially of the 1925 Union and ministers from the 1920s 
onward, came from older members. A former minister’s 
daughter gave us two letters concerning Church Union 
that gave us valuable insights into the emotions of those 
times. 


ometimes trails lead nowhere. I even got excited 

about obituaries (another chance finding) es- 

pecially if they said the deceased was related to one 
of the names on that 1834 letter. Three months later, 
deeming it an appropriate amount of time, I telephoned 
the undertaker in the town near Oakville and asked for 
the names of any surviving family members. I was put 
in touch with a lady with whom I had several pleasant 
chats, but we finally decided that George Kennedy, the 
founder of Georgetown, was not in any way connected 
with our church in Oakville. 

We have done research in the Archives of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the United Church of 
Canada, the Oakville Historical Society, the National Ar- 
chives in Ottawa and three provincial archives. Our search 
for a picture of our first minister took us through univer- 
sity, educational, and city archives in Toronto, and even 
to Scotland and Ireland, but to no avail. We had little idea 
of how extensive were the resources, and the people will- 
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ing to help in such a search, when we first began. 
However you need to check some sources of informa- 


tion carefully. In the Archives of the Presbyterian Church, — 
with the Nisbet papers, there is a sermon preached in — 


Kildonan in 1964 that says that the first wheat grown in 
Saskatchewan was grown at Prince Albert, at the Mis- 
sion. That was an exciting fact, considering the place 
wheat has in Saskatchewan today. However that little 
‘fact’ did not make the book. The Archives in Saskat- 
chewan said **....Sorry that just isn’t so.”’ 

You also learn not to trust local newspaper clippings 
that, in our case, a diligent church secretary had careful- 
ly preserved in the office files. In 1982 we published the 
first of our Anniversary publications, a booklet on the 
stained glass windows in the sanctuary. In it we quoted 
the local newspaper concerning a former minister which 
said that he had been with the 48th Highlanders at the 
evacuation of Dunkirk. Well, we shortly heard from a 
gentleman in the congregation who was with the 48th 
Highlanders in June, 1940, and who said that they were 
nowhere near Dunkirk. We check this out and the real 
story turned out to be much more interesting than the 
original. 

You have to be truly dedicated and have the instincts 
of a detective to see a project like this through. You can 
find yourself reading, non-stop throughout one weekend, 
letters written in the 1800s; reading Session and Annual 
Meeting minutes at 5:30 in the morning; trying to finish 
the research and spending hours with your co-author 
around a dining room table, editing, re-writing, 
proofreading and occasionally despairing that you'll never 
make it. With the help of a part-time paid researcher the 
last summer (most of those offers to write a chapter never 
materialized) we did make it! And so will you who have 
‘volunteered’ to take on this adventure. 

And it can be an adventure if you open your eyes, open 
your ears and, above all, open your mind to any possible 
lead. It was really helpful to have people working on the 
book who had lived in the area all their lives; someone 
with professional writing and editing skills; and someone 
with a background in theology, church government and 
a feel for the church as an historic community. 

Two other suggestions — give yourself at least three 
to four years to complete the task if it is being done part- 
time. And when you get it finished, do have a professional 
job of design and printing undertaken. Any project worth 
doing and putting this much time into is worth doing well 
at the end. May your research for the past be as exciting 
as ours. Good luck! oO 


Helen Goggin was Associate Minister of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Oakville, Ontario, in 
1983, and was responsible for much of the 
research on **A Goodly Heritage,”’ the history 
of Knox Church, Oakville. Presently, she is 
Associate Professor of Christian Education at 
Ewart College, Toronto. 
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BARSANUPHIUS 


Bx in the late summer, many of us were 
astonished when Jerry Falwell, back 
from a short visit to South Africa, referred 
to Bishop Desmond Tutu as a ‘‘phoney.”’ This 
was a strange description for the Anglican 
Bishop of Johannesburg, the winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Peace, and a man who has 
lived his whole life with South Africa’s cruel 
pass laws, discrimination, and forceable 
separation of the races. But ignoring all this, 
Jerry, his five-day visit having made him a 
supreme expert, glibly labelled the Bishop a 
““phoney.’’* 

All this made me wonder what Jerry might 
have said if he had paid a similarly fleeting 
visit to Antioch back in the days of the first 
major controversy of the early church. 

You will remember that the issue was 
whether or not Gentile converts could be 
welcomed to full fellowship in the church. 
One group, led by James, insisted that Gen- 
tile Christians should be kept at a distance. 
Paul took the opposite view and in Galatians 
2:12, he blames Peter for being wishy-washy 
on the issue: 

“For before certain men came from James, 
he ate with the Gentiles; but when they came 
he drew back and separated himself....’’ 

Separate tables or not separate tables. That 
was the question. 

Now imagine that Jerry has flown in to look 
at the situation and has arrived back in Lynch- 
burg. He is holding a press conference. 

‘*It seems to me the issue is pretty simple. 
Folks have been sitting at separate tables for 
many generations and it’s pretty difficult to 
change things overnight. In my judgment the 
situation in Antioch still demands separate 
tables. 

‘“Now I agree that the Lord plans that even- 
tually we will all sit at the same table, but that 


has to wait until we get to the heavenly ban- 
quet. In the meantime we have to work up 
gradually to this new-fangled togetherness. 

‘Besides, the Gentile folk over in Antioch 


-are really quite happy sitting at their own 


tables. They are much more comfortable with 
their own kind. They have so much in com- 
mon and lots to talk about. You should see 
the happy and contented smiles on their faces 
before you advocate radical change. 

‘*However, my basic concern about the idea 
of ending separate tables is economic. Gen- 
tile children and many of their parents are 
employed as waiters and kitchen help. If 
separate tables are abolished only half the 
number of waiters would be required. The 
result could be economic disaster for many 
of these dear Gentile people and the total 
disruption of Antioch’s economy. Not only 
that, the whole free world could be en- 
dangered by the consequences. 

‘It’s all very well for Paul to be shooting 
off his mouth against separate tables, but if 
you go to Antioch and have a look for 
yourselves, you’ll agree with me that on this 
issue, this fellow Paul is a real phoney.”’ 

End of Press Conference. 

Barsanuphius would like to close with a 
famous phrase of G. K. Chesterton who 
prayed that we should be delivered: 

“From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men.’’ 
Over to you, Jerry. 


*When it dawned on Jerry that his in- 
temperate language had offended many, in- 
cluding some of his own supporters, he later 
admitted his use of the word ‘‘phoney’’ had 
been unfortunate. Amen. 0 
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Walking the line — for freedom 


FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


he Old Parish Church in Cupar, Fife, Scotland, boasts remnants of an 
eleventh-century Norman tower. Inside, a niche contains the tomb of a 


local nobleman, adorned with recumbent figure in full armour and broadsword, 
popularly known as Muckle Fernie. In the graveyard outside, an old tombstone 
bears the inscription DAVID HACKSTON, and an engraving of two hands. 
For here lie the severed hands of a leading Covenanter, Hackston of Rathillet, 
captured at Ayrsmoss, drawn and quartered at the Mercat Cross in Edinburgh. 
Following the barbarous custom of the time, his bodily parts were dispatched 
to those places where covenanters might take warning. The hands were displayed 
in St. Andrews, at last reaching Cupar. The year I spent as Assistant Minister 
there made me aware of such relics of the past, in particular its martyrs. The 
Greek word from which we take ‘‘martyr’’ simply means “‘witness.’’ It is 
because witness is always at risk, and so often leads to suffering and death, 


that the stronger meaning prevails. 


November is a month for remem- 
brance, and 1985 a year to ponder 
martyrdom. Presbyterians are asked to 
remember the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. This event was 
aimed at suppressing and _ finally 
eliminating the Reformed Church in 
France. The original Edict of 1598 
granted coexistence to Protestants in 
that Catholic land. But by 1685 the ab- 
solutist monarchy of Louis XIV 
demanded a unified church as well. 
(Note the connection: the conflict of 
rights between Church and State is the 
key to Christian witness.) By revok- 
ing the Edict the Reformed Church 
was outlawed. Its pastors had two 
weeks to abjure their faith or leave. 
Their churches were demolished, their 
worship proscribed, even in private. 
Some 200,000 refugees fled to 
Switzerland, Holland, Britain, even 
South Africa and Russia. Sometimes 
they founded Huguenot communities; 
mostly they simply faded into the new 
environment. 

Another kind of persecution reached 
its climax about the same time, 1684 
to 1688. The ‘‘Killing Time’’ in 
Scotland refers to the fate of those 
who covenanted on behalf of 
Presbytery against Prelacy. Between 
the homecoming of Charles II in 1660 
and the accession of William in 1689, 
England and her Scots supporters us- 
ed torture and force of arms to replace 
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the presbyterian with an episcopalian 
system of church government. At 
issue was the role of civil authorities 
in placing ministers and overseeing 


They lived in 
hard times, with 
judgmental doctrine 


to match. But... 


the church. Various covenants 
asserted that *‘the crown rights of the 
Redeemer’’ were best safeguarded by 
the Court of Presbytery, where all 
clergy were equal and where the laity 
were represented in a_ shared 
authority. 

Richard Cameron was a leading 
covenanting rebel; James Renwick 
another. In southwest Scotland, a 
hotbed of rebellion, a Cameronian 
named Margaret  Lachlison 
(Maclachlan in modern usage) refused 
to abjure her commitment. So did 
Margaret Wilson, a follower of Ren- 
wick. In 1685 they were sentenced to 


death by drowning (instead of by 
hanging — a method reserved for 
males), tied to stakes in the Solway 
Firth, and left to watch the incoming 
tide, their doom. There is a statue of 
the maiden Wilson in the foyer of 
Knox College. The white and topless 
figure is, of course, the subject of 
regular student wit. But its mute 
testimony speaks nobler things. 

One of the lessons of the 
Covenanters is the crucial role of the 
laity. They hid and succoured their 
clergy; they stood fast despite depriva- 
tion, torture and exile. Their simple 
faith grasped what was at stake in 
resisting civil authority when it en- 
croached on the right of Christians to 
self-determination. Therefore their 
goal was reached in 1690, when the 
General Assembly was allowed to 
meet once again. Its commissioners 
included witnesses such as Thomas 
Hogg, survivor of the dreaded Bass 
Rock dungeon, and Henry Erskine, 
whose sons, Ebenezer and Ralph, 
would rock the next generation with 
their preaching. 

Another lesson concerns their 
theology. They lived in hard times, 
with judgmental doctrine to match. 
But their strict predestinarian theory 
was gentled by their Christ-mysticism. 
For them — as for the classic Chris- 
tian tradition at all times — ‘‘faith’’ 
means not only ‘‘believing certain 
truths,’’ but also ‘‘being joined to 
Jesus Christ.’’ The language of love 
becomes paramount, and metaphors 
of marriage; the Song of Solomon is 
a favourite text. Picture a Conventi- 
cle, meeting on the moor with guards 
posted to warn of the sighting of 
dragoons. It is Communion, and the 
chosen text is ‘‘something from 
Solomon’s Song.’’ This, too, is what 
the martyrs have to say to us. 

Samuel Rutherford was one of the 
greatest theologians and defenders of 
Presbytery — and a mystic. He 
described Christ in Solomon’s lush 


Statue of Margaret Wilson 
in Knox College, Toronto 


language: ‘‘the master-flower, the un- 
created garland of heaven, the love 
and joy of men and angels.’’ On his 
- death-bed he cried, ‘‘Glory to Him in 
Emmanuel’s land!’’ So like the 
Solway martyrs. As Margaret Wilson 
watched her older companion die 
(placed somewhat ahead of her to take 
the tide first) she was asked what she 
_ thought now of her state. ‘“What do 
I see,’’ she replied, ‘‘but Christ 
wrestling there? Think ye that we are 
sufferers? No, it is Christ in us; for 
he sends none a warfare on their own 
charges.”’ 

Recently Kao Chun-Ming (honorary 


doctor of both The Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Montreal, and Knox College, 
Toronto) was released from imprison- 
ment, a sentence related to his role as 
General Secretary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan. As I write this, 
Allan Boesak, President of The World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, is in 
a South African jail. Both men 
covenanted with fellow Christians to 
speak out on behalf of justice, humani- 
ty. It is not that they had become 
“‘political.’’ Rather, politics had 
become ideological, challenging the 
crown rights of the Redeemer. When 
civil authorities tell us what is ‘“good’’ 
for us, they usurp the Good which 
God intends. 

This is a difficult line to walk, this 
balance of rights between Church and 
State — especially in this month of 
Remembrance. (My father knew 
much of warfare. He was wounded on 
the distant shore of Gallipoli and 
gassed at Ypres, near a ridge aptly 
called Passchendale. His conclusion 
was this: ‘‘There has to be a better 
way to make peace.’’) 

The Church must preserve its 
freedom from political domination, in 
ways subtle as well as overt, in order 
to witness to the truth of human be- 
ing, the intention of God’s good crea- 
tion. If it seeks freedom only for its 
own sake, to be left alone, it is not 
worthy of its Lord. But if it is so 
bound to him in love that it shares his 
ongoing career, it will find its witness 
a sacrifice, like that of the Suffering 
Servant. (Consider the history of his 
People, the Jews.) True martydom 
comes not from despair of this world 
but from loving it as God loves it. In 
Jesus Christ the divine mark is fixed: 
God wills life, freedom, mutual love 
among us. We are meant for liberty, 
that the divine call may be heard: 
bound only to him, ‘‘whom to serve 
is perfect freedom.’ 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Tony Plomp 


Have we trials and temptations? 


I have never really understood the 
sentence in the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘‘And lead us not into temptation 
but deliver us from evil.’’ Why ask 
that when the Bible tells us that God 
does not tempt us? 

The Greek word used in the text of 
this petition is ‘‘peirasmos’’ which can 
either mean ‘‘enticement to evil’’ or 
‘‘trial.’’ It is clear that God does not 
entice us into evil. Yet he allows times 
of ‘‘testing.’’ Life inevitably involves 
periods of difficulty and even tragedy 
and great sorrow. God does not want 
these for us but life is so constructed 
that they must come. We may even 
extract value from such experiences as 
they may help us develop moral mus- 
cle and spiritual backbone. God did 
not place the American hostages on 
TWA flight 847 (June, 1985) and in- 
to the hands of the terrorists. This was 
an evil inflicted by frustrated men on 
innocent people. Yet we were all 
moved to hear the Captain of the plane 
give a testimony to the power and 
grace of God that he experienced in 
the midst of this trial and to the 
deepening of his own spiritual life. 

Do I therefore long for such a 
similar experience and seek it out? Of 
course not! My heart shrinks from 
such times of testing and I will not 
voluntarily seek them. This petition in 
the Lord’s Prayer gives voice to that 
sentiment. As someone paraphrased 
it, ‘Spare us moral adventures, but if 
they needs must be, give us strength 
to come victoriously through them.”’ 
(A.M. Hunter, Design for Life p. 77). 


I am quite concerned that the 
Presbyterian Church is taking 
welfare children into their Camp. 
Why is that so? If I had known that 
I would never have sent my children 
there. 

The only Camp I am somewhat 
familiar with is on the west coast of 
Canada and does indeed open its doors 
to all. The Camp exists, as does the 
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Church, for others. Unlike certain 
social groups or lodges, the Church 
cuts through all the man-made barriers 
of our society and seeks to embrace 
all in the family of God. So does our 
Camp. It provides the children of the 
Church, and those outside of it, with 
a unique experience of the outdoors, 
and of Christian fellowship, and 
allows some to come in touch with the 
Gospel for the very first time. Isn’t 
that a wonderful opportunity? There 
are many parents who simply cannot 
afford to send their children to any 
Camp unless they are sponsored. We 
sponsor them gladly and rejoice when 
the Provincial Government does 
likewise. 

Your question implies that there is 
something unwholesome and even 
contagious~ about those you so 
ungraciously call ‘‘welfare children. ”’ 
There are some of these children 
whom you so designate in my church 
and I am ashamed of your prejudicial 
remarks. These are your brothers and 
sisters and those outside of the Church 
need to become part of our family. On 
occasion, children with severe emo- 
tional problems have been admitted to 
our Camp. They have no place there, 
not because we do not want them, but 
because we are not equipped to serve 
them. Such children, however, are to 
be found in (pristine pure?) 
Presbyterian families as well. In fact, 
as a former Camp Director and 
sometime Counsellor I could tell you 
some stories..... In the meantime, 
repent! 


In one of our Bible Studies we 
were told, ‘‘The judgement seat of 
Christ will be a judgement of the 
believers’ work done for the glory 
of the Lord. This judgement has to 
do with rewards or loss of rewards 
— not salvation.” (2 Cor. 5:10 & 1 
Cor. 3:11-15). If this is true, where 
does God’s grace come in? Does it 
also mean that we are rewarded, 


like collecting jewels for our crown? 
I thought we had to accept Christ 
as our Saviour, seek first the| 
Kingdom of God and not worry 


about rewards. 
I tested your question on a few of 


my colleagues and most of them had | 
difficulty in giving a quick, coherent 
reply. It also proved to me that 
sometimes the authorship of this col- 
umn can be challenging! | 
The song has it that ‘‘love makes the 
world go ’round.’’ A good case, 
however, can be made for the fact that 
incentives of various kinds and pro- 
spects of great reward keep it moving. | 
The profit-motive spurs on corpora- 
tions, big and small, as well as ine 
dividual workers. Even the People’s | 
Republic of China has rediscovered 
how powerful that motive can be. 
The history of religion is filled wi 
examples of systems of belief that en- | 
courage the faithful to work vigorous- 
ly in this life for great rewards to com 
in the life hereafter. It seems somehow | 
ingrained in human nature to hold that | 
we need to earn God’s love an 
favour. There were certain Pharisees 
in Jesus’s day who held that God 
would only reward those who obeyed 
the law accurately and conscientious- 
ly. In all fairness, it should be stated 
that there were also those who believ- 
ed that the people of Israel should 
serve God without any prospects om 
reward. They felt, quite rightly, that 
God does not owe us anything for do- 
ing our duty. At the same time, 
however, they believed that in his lov- 
ing kindness he had placed himself 
under obligation to reward those who 


sought conscientiously to do his will 

A new view emerges in the’ 
Gospels. Sometimes it is true that 
Jesus speaks in the terminology of the | 
Pharisees but more often he calls for 
radical obedience to God irrespective 
of reward (Luke 17:9ff). This view 
comes to be normative in the New 
Testament. Paul in particular em- 
phasized the triumph of grace. He in- | 


; 
sisted that good works cannot give us 
status with God. We cannot earn our 
salvation. It is God’s free gift to be 
received by faith. 

It is clear to me, therefore, that the 
prospect of reward is never to be the 
motive for right conduct. Rather, the 


| 
‘Christian seeks earnestly and joyful- 


ly to do the will of God in response 
to God’s grace. (Rom. 12:1ff). The 
apostle Paul battled valiantly against 
those who perverted the Gospel to say 
that if we are in fact saved for all eter- 
nity by God’s grace, then “‘let us sin 
that grace may abound’’ (Rom. 6:1). 
He had some very harsh words for 
those who would so bring disrepute to 
the Body of Christ. The fact is that 
love and gratitude in themselves are 
powerful motives to give high moral 
and ethical content to our lives. 
Yet it is true that the idea of reward 
still crops up now and again in the 
New Testament. In the text you men- 
tion (1 Cor. 3:11-15) the reference is, 
however, to a testing, not of the 
faithful, but of the work of Christian 
teachers. The Gospel had been 
preached and the foundation for the 
Church had been laid. Christ was that 
foundation. There were some teachers 
in the Corinthian community, 


| He is so obstinate, he couldn’t even be led into temptation. 


however, who were in danger of ad- 
ding some rather creaky spiritual 
structures. The apostle notes that their 
workmanship will become clear on the 
Day of Judgment. Their eternal salva- 
tion is not in doubt. Their work is. 
Those who built well will be reward- 
ed by the evidence of their work. 
Those who built poorly will be equal- 
ly saddened at their failures. 

The point is that although we are 
saved by grace, we are still accoun- 
table to the Lord for our Christian 
walk. I rest myself in the thought that 
both in life and death I belong to my 
faithful Saviour, Jesus Christ. I do not 
doubt my salvation and that is a great 
joy to me. Yet it is painful, and thus 
the loss of the reward of that joy, 
when one reflects on one’s failures in 
Christian discipleship. Perhaps it shall 
be so on ‘‘that Day.’’ It is quite possi- 
ble that the great things I thought I had 
achieved for God and his Kingdom 
will be revealed to have had little 
lasting value. At the same time I might 
be surprised to discover that some lit- 
tle things I did, and which I now no 
longer remember, will be shown to 
have been major building blocks in the 
Church of Christ. 

We are moving here in the realm of 


COUNSELOR 


great mystery and hence my answer 
is tentative. Ultimately we shall be like 
Christ and surely that is all of grace. 
Let me quote from John Short’s ex- 
pository notes on this text which puts 
a different light on the matter, ‘*Paul 
is also enough of the Jew, bred in the 
old traditions of belief that God 
assigns rewards and punishments for 
tasks achieved or left undone, to state 
his belief that though everything is due 
to God’s grace, yet the good workman 
will receive due reward. ‘If the work 
which any man has built on the foun- 
dation survives, he will receive a 
reward’ (1 Cor. 3:14). It were better 
left on the higher plane on which the 
great apostle himself abides, despite 
these relics of earlier belief, to put in 
the best work on the great foundation 
which is Jesus Christ, and find in the 
resulting satisfaction all the reward 
that is necessary.’’ (lnterpreter’s 
Bible). 

In that comment he seems to agree 
with you. 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 4S3. Include name and address 
for information only. 

O 
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Book REVIEWS 


A superb Christmas 

gift 

The Oxford Book of Prayer 
General Editor: George Appleton. Oxford 
University Press, 1985. 397 pages. $19.95 

Fortunately for us, God does not re- 
quire all his children to address him 
with such eloquence as St. John 
Chrysostom, Archbishop Cranmer, or 
Cardinal Newman could command; 
but neither does inept expression 
guarantee or even betoken sincerity, 
as the "60s amply demonstrated. 
Deeming us recovered from that 
decade, and having provided many 
another subject area with its standard 
anthology, Oxford University Press 
judged the time ripe for a definitive 
survey of prayer as practised in the 
varied societies of the waning twen- 
tieth century. 

As editor, they retained the retired 
Anglican Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
whose contact with non-Christian 
faiths has long been extensive, and 
who proceeded to secure consultants 
well experienced in the spiritual life 
but still English enough to set equal 
store by fair play and rhythmical 
sentences. In making their 1100 
choices, they have wisely favoured 
prayers of adoration, petition, and 
thanksgiving which have already 
proved their value to generations of 
worshippers, surpassing that of con- 
temporary productions, which — in- 
cluding the 36 prayers composed by 
the editor — cannot always hold their 
own in such distinguished company. 
*“*So doth the greater glory dim the 
less?” 

Predictably, the prayers for in- 
dividual use, on a regular or occa- 
sional basis, occupy most space, 
followed by ‘‘prayers of the church’’ 
— excerpts from liturgies for cor- 
porate offering in public. Prayers 
voiced by biblical personages, and 
their experiences of listening for God 

.to speak, occupy separate sections, as 


do representative prayers from ten. 


non-Christian faiths. Each example of 
the latter sets forth, in the editor’s 
view, some aspect of devotion accessi- 
ble to an adherent of any religious 
tradition. 

The volume would make a superb 
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Christmas gift for those not religiously 
tone-deaf. The more widely-read in 
devotional literature such recipients 
are, the more old friends they will 
rediscover — and feel grateful that 
they have not had to wait till now for 
this book, which will perform many 
welcome introductions for less for- 
tunate readers. As a resource for con- 
gregational study programmes con- 
cerned with prayer, it should prove in- 
valuable. It abounds in what one 
Shakespeare character termed ‘‘good 
sentences, and well pronounced,’’ but 
the rejoinder also applies: ‘‘They 
would be better if well followed.”’ 
Hugh D. McKellar 


Mr. McKellar is a hymnologist, teacher and 
free-lance writer. 


A hymnal for 
thinking worshippers 
Rejoice in the Lord: a hymn com- 
panion to the Scriptures. 
Edited by Erik Routley. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Eerdmans, 1985. 624 hymns, 
640 pages. $12.95 (US) 

Upon deciding, in 1979, to prepare 
a hymnbook which might be “‘of wide 
use for all churches of the Reformed 
and Presbyterian tradition,’’ the 
Reformed Church in America en- 
trusted its editing to Dr. Erik Routley, 
who gained his encyclopedic 
knowledge of Christian hymnody 
while ministering to Reformed con- 


We remind our readers that 
Presbyterian Publications has 
closed its operations in 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive. 


All material produced by The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada 
can be ordered from the Resource 
Distribution Centre at church 
offices. 


Books can be ordered through 
the Christian Professional Book 
Club, 836 Quebec Road, Lon- 
don, Ontario, NSY 1X4 — a ser- 
vice organized and administered 
by two Presbyterian ministers — 
or information as to where a book 
can be purchased will be pro- 
vided by The Record, on request. 
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y 
gregations in England, before coming | 
to teach at Princeton University. Bare- 
ly had he completed his share of the | 
work when, in September, 1982, he | 
suddenly died. Though others had to | 
see the book through the press, it ac- | 
quires extra interest as a final illustra- | 
tion of the principles which Routley } 
had expounded i in two dozen books as | 
well as in countless articles and | | 


workshops. | 
It poses no threat to The Book of 


Praise, since it has the inexplicable 
temerity to set ‘‘Ye gates’’ to a tune | 
other than ‘‘St. George’s, Edin- | 
burgh’’: presumably Reformed | 
Americans psych themselves up dif- | 
ferently than we do. Because its print 
is so clear and sharp (the music was } ‘ 
typeset in Korea), it might well serve’ 
choirs as does The Oxford Book of 
Carols, since its lyrics deal with many | 
subjects seldom treated by standard 
anthems, while its tunes are as appeal- | 
ing, and no more difficult, than those | 
in OBC. A few copies could provide | 
a choir with appropriate music in a | 
wide variety of situations where | 
nothing familiar quite fits. 

‘‘We wanted,’’ says Routley’ Ss 
preface, ‘‘to help close the gap be- 
tween the highly musical and the rest 
of us, which in recent years has been” 
widening,’’ primarily by selecting” 
tunes ‘‘in which, without too much 
musical sophistication, the singer can 
hear the next note coming.’’ Accord- 
ingly, the book is remarkably and 
blessedly short of tunes, and indeed 
of verses, whose most obvious assest_ 
is their extreme age or youth. 
Granted, many familiar tunes, 
especially those of Victorian vintage, 
find themselves enhancing unexpected” 
words, if their long-standing verbal 
partners seemed too vague or subjec- 
tive; while familiar lyrics are often set 
to sturdy 18th-century tunes of 
English or German origin. Routley 
generally restores to these and earlier 
tunes their original rhythmic patterns, 
which better suit the words he matches 
to them. The logic behind his decision 
is always discernible, even when one 
wishes he had done something else — 
except in the order of the hymns, 
which purports to reflect God’s 
revelation of himself through the 


scriptures, but often does so in 
apricious or arbitrary fashion. 
Ironically, in this logical approach 
iay lie the book’s Achilles’ heel: can 
hymnal for worshippers who think, 
211 enough copies to break even? 
Hugh D. McKellar 


ohn Buchan: A Biography 

y Janet Adam Smith. Oxford Paperback 
12.50 

This book is a re-issue of the 
jography first published in 1965. The 
uthor has researched very carefully 
1is complex and active man and pro- 
uced a fine and eminently readable 
dography. She chronicles Buchan’s 
mtire life from the Free Church in 
<irkcaldy in Scotland to the 
Sovernor-General’s mansion in 
-anada. The chapter headings alone 
ndicate a full and varied life: Glasgow 
student; Oxford Undergraduate; Bar- 
ister and Journalist; Publisher and 
-arliamentary Candidate; Propagan- 
ist; Country Gentleman, Storyteller; 
Member of Parliament; Historian and 
digh Commissioner; Governor- 
seneral and Canadian. 

Reading this book, the Scot, or per- 
son of Scots’ descent, inevitably basks 
n the glow of this man’s remarkable 
achievements. Like many another 
‘*son of the manse’’ Buchan went on 
‘o great things. In the words of J.M. 
Barrie, ‘‘there is nothing more im- 
pressive than the sight of a Scotsman 
on the make.’’ But the author conveys 
the modesty and the kindness of this 
remarkable and talented man. For 
almost two decades he produced 
thriller novels that provided vacation 
reading for the British public. Green- 
mantle and The Thirty-nine Steps are 
but two of his books. And if their 
British patriotism sounds rather out of 
tune on today’s ears, he was, for his 
time, remarkably enlightened and far- 
sighted in his dealing with the world 
outside ‘‘the little group of isles 
beyond the waves.”’ 

For Canadians, the most interesting 
chapters will be those covering his 
time as Governor-General of Canada. 
He loved Canada and was keenly in- 
terested in all its aspects, travelling 
from coast to coast and mountaineer- 
ing in the Rockies. Smith writes very 


incisively about his relationship with 
Prime Minister McKenzie King. 
All in all, this book is well worth 
reading. It is a long book, crammed 
with facts, but only occasionally dull. 
Buchan displayed good Presbyterian 
qualities, remaining a loyal elder of 
the church, wherever he was, in- 
cluding Ottawa. And he valued duty, 
honour, dedication and patriotism, 
virtues no longer fashionable in a 
world that is the poorer for their 
absence. 
John Barclay Burns 
Dr. Burns, an expatriate Scot, is the senior 


minister at Providence Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfax, Virginia, USA. 


Positive affirmations 


‘‘The Discovered Self: The Search 
For Self-Acceptance”’ 

by Earl D. Wilson, Inter-Varsity Press, 
Downers Grove, Ill., 1985. $6.95. 

Self-acceptance, self-worth, self- 
esteem and a variety of other expres- 
sions have become buzz words of the 
eighties. With significant contribution. 
could The Discovered Self make in 
light of the existing abundance of 
literature focussed around this theme? 
With those thoughts in mind, I set 
about reading. 

Happily, there were two unique 
contributions made by Wilson to the 
literature I had read previously in this 
area. The first was a strong emphasis 
on the relationship which exists be- 
tween our understanding of who God 
is, and our own ability or inability to 
develop a strong sense of self- 
acceptance. The second plus of this 
volume was the link made between the 
level of esteem in our lives and our 
ability to relate to others in both a giv- 
ing as well as receiving way. 

Central to all Wilson presents are 
vital convictions such as ‘*To deny 
that you are worthy is to label the 
Creator’s work unacceptable’’ (p. 14) 
or ‘‘...there is only one stable basis 
for identity or self-acceptance — the 
fact that God created us and loves us. 
He loves us even though, he more than 
anyone else, knows our flaws.”’ (p.24) 
Many of these positive affirmations 
lend a strength which is lacking in 
many other books built around a 
similar theme. 

One of the interesting side-streets 
Wilson takes us down is that of 


><a 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario, L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RR. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1TO. 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


Is your home receiving 
The Presbyterian Record? 
Ask about our Every Home Plan. 
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Sing a New Song 


— a book of 80 hymns and 
3 mini-musicals for CHILDREN 
— written and composed by 
Coby van Duyvenvoor-Veenstra 
— well suited and “kid-tested” for: 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR CHOIRS 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
VIBES: 


and 


anywhere else kids 
praise their LORD. 


Can be ordered from: 
CRICKET MUSIC MINISTRY 
Box 133 
Hampton, Ont. 
LOB 1J0 
Cost: $6.00 per copy 
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Book reviews 


continued from previous page 


Chapter Eight entitled ‘‘Identity and 
Self-Worth in High-Tech Society.’’ 
The relevance and need of focussing 
around such a subject is clear in a 
ministry context where self-worth is 
intensely, yet tenuously, linked to an 
individual’s employment. 

For readers eager to develop in- 
sights and understandings of the issues 
surrounding esteem and acceptance in 
people’s lives, this volume will 
prove most helpful. 

Chuck Congram 


Mr. Congram is the minister at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Puce, Ont. 


A strong stand 
Apartheid Is A Heresy, 
edited by J.W. deGruchy and Charles 
Villa-Vicencio. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1983. $7.50 
In the February, 1985, issue of So- 
journers, Allan Boesak writes, ‘‘... I 
have seen a land where we together 
will build something that is worth- 
while, that is faithful to what we 
believe.’’ Boesak’s name has been in 
the news frequently in recent months. 
As a major spokesperson for blacks in 
South Africa during the recent unrest, 
as well as President of the World 


Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
Boesak has attracted considerable 
media attention. But one does not find 
out what Boesak believes in the press 
clippings or the video clips. For that, 
there is no better introduction than 
Apartheid Is A Heresy. 

This collection of essays, edited by 
J.W. deGruchy and C. Villa- 
Vincencio, arose out of the action of 
the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches at its General Council in Ot- 
tawa in 1982. After considerable and 
heated discussion, the Alliance 
declared apartheid sinful and the 
theological and moral justification of 
it a heresy. To reinforce its conviction 
that apartheid in South Africa is a 
theological position that is contrary to 
the Gospel and inconsistent with the 
Reformed tradition, the Council 
elected Boesak its President. 

In his lead essay, Boesak discusses 
the Reformed tradition and racism. He 
argues that the struggle in South 
Africa is not merely against an evil 
ideology, but ‘‘against a pseudo- 
religious ideology which was born in 
and is still being justified out of the 
bosom of the Reformed Churches.”’ 
Racism, he asserts, is a sin because it 
denies the truth that all human beings 
are made in the image of the Father 
of Jesus Christ. It usurps the privilege 
and power to be truly human — to 
become subjects of our humanity, to 
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assume responsibility, to act respon- 
sibly and in acting to realize our own || 
being and that of others — and |} 
reserves it for one group only, justi- || 
fying this action by placing the other | 
group on a sub-human level. Such an } 
action, together with the theological } 
and moral justifications for it, is to be | 
condemned and rejected by the} 
Reformed Churches, It is sinful and | 
heretical. 
Boesak includes both thought and |] 
action in his understanding of heresy. | 
It is an important return to the com- | 
prehensiveness that has characterized | 
the Reformed tradition at its best. | 
‘*‘Heresy,’’ Boesak writes, ‘‘is not } 
merely the expression of a false idea, | 
but the use of the Word of God in such | 
a way that it becomes divisive and | 
separates human beings from God and | 
each other. It threatens the communi- | 
ty of love. Heresy is an expression of 
the Word in service of some other in- | 
terest than the love of and communion | 
with Jesus Christ. It is a proclamation - 
that creates distrust rather than trust, | 
confusion rather than understanding, } 
isolation rather than community. | 
Heresy is a use of the Word that | 
violates its intent and purpose.”’ 
The other essays in the book are all | 
by South African scholars and church | 
people. They cover the issue of apar- | 
theid from an historical, theological | 
and biblical perspective. Of particular | 
value is the appendix of documents | 
from the South African churches on | 
apartheid from 1957-1982. The | 
volume is offered as a Festschrift for | 
Beyers Naude, the Dutch Reformed | 
Church leader who has spent the last | 
eight years as a banned person because | 
of his active resistence to apartheid. | 
Those who seek to understand the | 
reasons South Africa and its racist 
structures have attracted such intense | 
opposition from the Christian chur- | 
ches around the world should read this | _ 
book. Taken as a whole, it comprises | 
a powerful testimony that apartheid is | 
a central and unavoidable issue for | 
those who take the Word of God in | 
Christ as their rule of faith and life. | 
Brian J. Fraser 


Dr. Fraser is the Dean of Residence at St. An- |_ 
drew’s Hall on the University of British Col- | 
umbia campus, Vancouver, and Professor of | 
Church History at -Vancouver School of | 
Theology. 
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Ministers, workers and friends of 
the Presbyterian Church are in- 
vited to see the results of 120 
years of Presbyterian missionary 
work, followed by an optional 
week in Tobago. 

Monthly tours conducted by 
former workers of these areas 
are jointly sponsored by Amral’s 
Travel and the Presbyterian 
community of Trinidad. 


For details contact: 
Mr. Sam Sinanan 
Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
533C Gladstone Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 3J1 
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Phone (416) 535-7755. 


Future departure dates: 


Nov. 26, 
Jan. 14/85-Tour leader Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Dayfoot, 

Feb. 18-Tour leaders Rev. Dr. 
Roy Neehall, Miss Mabel 
Brandow, 

March 15-Tour leader Rev. 
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Enjoy the splendours of the animal 
world in Kenya and the tremendous 
attractions of Ancient Egypt — Abu 
Simbel, The Valley of the Kings, Kar- 
nak & Cairo plus a Nile cruise. 
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24 days of immense enjoyment as this 
customized, quality tour visits all four 
countries in this island kingdom. 
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June 3-17, 1986 

A Deluxe 13 day vacation on the 
yacht-like Stella Maris that includes 3 
nights in Nice, 2 in Venice plus shore 
excursions in the exciting ports of call 
— Tunis, Malta, Greece, Corfu, 
Dubrovnik, and Costa Smeralda. 


4. SCANDINAVIA 

June 22-July 12, 1986 
Unbelievably beautiful, a top quality 
vacation that includes 4 days in Len- 
ingrad and a visit to the North Cape 
in the Land of the Midnight Sun, plus 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Copenhagen & 
Oslo. 
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Petters 
continued from page 7 


aspect of the adoption versus abortion 

picture painted by one child who liv- 
ed to tell the tale. 

(Mrs.) Christine Bolger, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Ed. note: Except for letters which may 

be in “‘the system’’ now, Iam closing 

off debate on abortion. It has been 

well and truly aired, if not resolved. 


Grateful for Davis 


Thank you for giving Glen Davis 
the last word on the debate about 
Nicaragua and El Salvador (‘‘Pungent 
and Pertinent,’ September, 1985). 
His insightful, faithful and intelligent 
observations on those very complex 
situations are well worth reading. 

I find it a bit curious that the only 
three negative responses which Glen 
Davis received to his articles were all 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service - Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


4 ot* —T é “5 BN at 
YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor St. W. 
767-3153 


printed in The Record. 1 also wonder 
whether the September editorial, ‘‘It’s 
a cruel world, Christian,’’ was intend- 
ed to undermine the thrust of Mr. 
Davis’ ‘‘Pungent and Pertinent.’’ I 
hope not. I, for one, would be grateful 
for more articles from Mr. Davis on 
international affairs. 

Zander Dunn’s article on Guyana 
gave us further insight into the affairs 
of that troubled country as well as in- 
to the courageous work of the Church 
there. The Moderator’s musings on 
mission were also helpful. 

(Rev.) E. M. Iona MacLean, 

Sarnia, Ont. 

Ed note: The three negative letters 

were all that we had received on the 
subject at that time. 


Sees a point for Placek 


Mr. Placek’s reply to Glen Davis’s 
anti-American piece on Central 
America has a valid point. As the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church has no 
Mission in Nicaragua and El 
Salvador, why does an Associate 
Secretary of the Board of World Mis- 
sion publish his biased views of a 
foreign political controversy, a bias he 
doubtless took with him from Canada? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
United States Government knows a 
whole lot more about what is going on 
in Central America than a visitor from 
afar who spent a few days there? And 
is it not understandable that the United 


~~ RONCESVALLES CHAPEL — am 
436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


Off-the-street parking at all Chapels. 
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‘tried communism as an experiment to | 


States does not want another com: 
munist Cuba on its southern border? }F 
Alex MacLeod, | 

Toronto, Ont. \fi 

Ed. note: The Board of World Mission 
has appointed the Rev. Joseph Reed | 
to El Salvador, with a mandate to \{ 
maintain a ‘watching brief’ on Cen- | 
tral America including Nicaragua. | 
(See ‘‘News’’, June Record. ) 


Footnotes to the 
debate on Nicaragua 


It always angers me when someone }} 
counters an argument by saying: it is | 
more complicated than you think, or, 4 
there is more to it. But exceptionally, | 
I say the same: the situation in} 
Nicaragua is more complicated than } 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Placek think. How } 
much more? Not so much more that } 
one could not make sense of it. | 

Unfortunately, Mr. Placek’s assess- | 
ment of Mr. Davis’ competence is } 
correct. His own contribution to the | 
understanding of Marxism-Leninism ]| 
points to the essential in one aspect: | 
religion. | 

To further clarify the issue under | | 
discussion, namely with reference to ]| 
religion, I wish to add only one | 
remark from Lenin’s instructions to } 
the party: If a Catholic priest wants to | 
join your ranks, do not turn him away; — 
accept him, but do not allow him to ™ 
have any influence on you. Com-_ 
munists have adhered to this principle. | 
Nonetheless, non-Communists have | 
occasionally tried to co-operate with | 
them. | 

Between the two World Wars, | 
French intellectuals enthusiastically | 


remedy the misery of the working 
class during the great depression. One | 
such was Jean Guéhenno, a |] 
shoemaker’s son who later became a_ 
writer and also held the highest post 
at the Department of Education. But | 
finally he left the party, because he | 
realized that intellectuals had no say | 
in the meetings, they had only been 
exhibited as an example of Communist — 
conquest among the elite. As a con- | 
sequence, Guéhenno abandoned com- | 
munism, without betraying his ideals. — 
He wrote in the Journal d’un homme - 
de 40 ans: ‘‘The curé de Saint-— 
Léonard may say whatever he wants; — 
there is a difference between being | 


oor or rich.’’ Another intellectual, 
André Gide (Nobel Prize in 
iterature) went to the USSR and on 
is return wrote — Retour de mon 
voyage en URSS. After his second trip 
4e wrote. — Retouche a mon retour 
Je URSS, (Corrections to my return 
‘rom USSR) You can read the disen- 
“hantment of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
he well-known French philospher in 
tis Humanisme et terreur. 


- After the Second World War, co- 
»peration with Marxism took another 
urn. Some French intellectuals form- 
‘da group called ‘‘Chrétiens pro- 
sressistes’’ to renew the dialogue with 
Marxism. In our time ‘‘liberation 
heology’’ in the ranks of Catholics 
jas a similar objective, but it goes fur- 
ther than the ‘‘Chrétiens pro- 
2zressistes,’’ because it advocates ac- 
ive co-operation with those who in- 
end to change the social pattern in 
anderdeveloped countries. Those who 
orofess this new form of theology 
claim that the Church cannot be indif- 
“erent towards the economic needs of 
a suffering humanity. And, of course, 
tere lies the tragedy: do liberation 
from misery and liberation from sin 
2oincide? 

The Church in these Latin 
American countries is caught in the 
crossfire. Why? One hundred years of 
American economic domination did 
not solve the problem of poverty. Can 
anyone believe that the return of the 
multinationals, with the help of the 
Reagan administration, will address 
the need of the poor? We tend to 
forget Steinbeck’s novel, The Grapes 
of Wrath. Here we find an over- 
simplified but, unfortunately for the 
purpose of many, a correct definition 
of a Communist: the one who wants 
a higher pay than that offered by the 
capitalist. 


On the other hand, communism is 
not a solution either: corruption runs 
high in totalitarian countries. Often we 
witness the most blatant disregard for 
the basic rights of individuals, rich and 
poor. 

Then who or which regime holds 
the key to the solution in these coun- 
tries? Perhaps Ronald Reagan? If 
America could confess her sins, the 
sins of mass-exploitation and corrup- 
tion she brought to these lands, 
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perhaps communism could be) 
defeated. But until then, communism > 
can claim a moral victory over the op- | 
pressors, even if it is unable to deliver | 
its promise of a better life. Under such 
circumstances, Christians in these 
countries who ‘‘really’’ care remain 
victims and sacrifices on whichever 


side they choose to fight. And it is not | 


possible to be neutral and honest at the 
same time. 


But Dr. J. H. Smit was also right | 


in denouncing “‘Boesak’s theology as 
unreformed’’ (Record, June, 1985, p. — 
42): ‘‘Calling Boesak’s use of the Bi- 
ble superficial and unreformed, Smit 
declared that for Boesak the core of 
the message of the Bible is Jesus as 
Liberator, whereas Reformed 
theology insists that the key to scrip- 
tures is the message of Jesus as 
Redeemer.’’ This is true. However, 


I ask Dr. Smit, will the correct inter- | 


pretation of the Bible save the Blacks 
of Africa from the dire misery they are 


subjected to by the Christians of this | 


land? This is the Church’s dilemma: 
it has to fight for the purity of the doc- 
trine, and Smit did his duty in correc- 
ting Boesak’s deviations. At the same 
time, can the Church remain inactive 
in face of its ‘‘neighbours’ 
misery’’? Our church does practice 
liberation theology to some extent. 
Examples of this dilemma can be read 
in the June Record. It also invites its 
members to meddle with international 
politics by supporting the nuclear-free 
Pacific — should I add — at the risk 
of being victims of our naivety, 
another costly enterprise in politics. 
History has shown that the Russians 
honour no international treaty. Why 


should they honour the freeze of 


nuclear arms? But they rejoice at our 
peace efforts, because it fuels their 
propaganda machines both at home 
and abroad. 

I must conclude: it is not so simple 
to be a Christian. Our lot is perhaps 
to be the victim of our dilemmas and 
the paradox of love. Love your 
neighbour — even if he is your 
executioner. 


Ernest Joos, 
Town of Mount-Royal, P.Q. 


Last spring a letter went out to 
very parish minister over the 
ignatures of the General Secretaries 
f the Board of World Mission and the 
oard of Congregational Life. The let- 
2r invited ministers to address their 
ongregations on the theme of 
‘Fulfilling Discipleship.’’ The con- 
ection of a congregation with a 
enomination offers an opportunity 
or congregations, and individuals in 
nem, to fulfil their discipleship. Con- 
regational support of the _pro- 
tammes of the denomination equip 
je denominational boards and com- 
nittees to act as agents on behalf of 
ne congregations in doing Christ’s 
vill — fulfilling discipleship. 
| Ministers were asked to describe to 
ne BCL their response to this request. 
Over 150 responses in letters, 
2lephone calls or in person offer a 
ascinating glimpse of the concern and 
vill to support our denomination. 
'rom one end of Canada to the other, 
longregations reported activities such 
S special sermons, special prayers, 
rojects, programmes and financial 
upport which, when seen together, 
ndicate a strong conviction that we 
re connected to one another, and the 
uccesses and failures of one part of 
's become the successes and failures 


tat there is generally a sense of good- 
vill and that the divisive spirit of 
them’ and ‘us’ is not as strong as 
qany have imagined. We all want to 
€ proud of our denomination. 

This is not to suggest that all is en- 
irely rosy. Many of the responses of- 
ered criticisms of denominational 
irogrammes and expressed cynicism 
bout bureaucracy. We have a long 
vay to go in reducing the level of, and 
easons for, such cynicism, but there 
s a basic will to be positive. 


In many of the responses, there 
vere descriptions of discipleship ac- 
ivities that were of an entirely local 
lature. Many of these local pro- 
‘rammes were imaginative and 
riginal. The description of such pro- 
rammes helped to point out that 
liscipleship out there, and being 
gents for discipleship here at 50 
Nynford, are genuinely interdepen- 


or all of us. One can only conclude’ 


dent tasks. Not only do the national 
boards, committees and their pro- 
grammes serve as agents for con- 
gregations and individuals in living 
and growing as disciples, but con- 
gregations, in turn, are clearly agents 
of the denomination, embodying, in 
their lives and mission, a discipleship 
we pray and work for together. The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
represented in the work of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Main Street, 
Anytown. Conversely, St. Andrew’s 
Main Street, Anytown, is represented 
in the work of The Presbyterian 
Church of Canada in Nigeria or 
Mistiwasis, Saskatchewan, or 
wherever our work is carried on. 
The emphasis on the theme, 
‘‘Fulfilling Discipleship’’ initiated by 
the letter from the two General 
Secretaries has been a helpful and in- 
vigorating experience. It has 
strengthened our solidarity and given 
reason for optimism as_ we 
Presbyterians work together to be 
faithful to Christ, the King and head 
of the Church. 
Harry Waite, 
General Secretary, 
Board of Congregational Life 


Two lists 


Thirty years or so ago, if one were 
asked to make a list of the things in 
a congregation’s life that connected it 
to other congregations of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the 
list would have been a long one. It 
would have included those things that 
one would expect to find in any con- 
gregation, anywhere in Canada, 
simply because it was Presbyterian. 
Those with memories long enough can 
create their own list, but mine would 
include such things as: 

— the hour of worship — always 
11:00 a.m. 

— the minister’s dress — black 
Geneva gown and tabs 

— the liturgy — always including 
“‘Holy, Holy, Holy’’ and with the ser- 
mon at the end of the service 

— the music — always the Book of 
Praise 

— the translation of the Bible — 
always King James 

— the organization of the congrega- 
tion — a session, a Board of 
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\ tained Glass 


L{emorialddindows 
TRADITIONAL on CONTEMPORARY 
Original Designs Upon Request 


Robert McCausland 
Limited mxerer 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE TORONTO,ONT.M38Z 224 


STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 


OBATA STUDIOS 
11 Leonard Circle, Toronto, Ont. 
M4E 226 (416) 690-0031 


fp le 


15 Joseph Street. Kitchener 
Ontario, Canada N2G 1H9 
KE Wi \ 


Unite forBrochure 


Memorial Windows 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS 


Traditional and modern designs 
® Repairs ° Releading 
© New Frames Installers 
WESTMACOTT 
ART GLASS STUDIO 


2110 Main Street 
WINNIPEG R2V 2(€2. 


CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
STAINED GLASS in Traditional 
or Contemporary Designs. 


Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
(519) 472-6657 


Moving? 


Please use our 
coupon on page 49. 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


"MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 

Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

® Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 

ervices: 

24 hour nurse attendants 
Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, © .usekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required. 
Permanent or short-term oc: 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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Managers, a WMS, a Ladies’ Aid and 
a Mission Band 

All of these would be present within 
any congregation calling itself 
Presbyterian. 

There was much virtue in this long 
list. Though we weren’t as mobile 
then, if we did move, we could expect 
to find a continuity of experience 
within whichever Presbyterian con- 
gregation we found ourselves. 

This long list did give us an ap- 
pearance of unity and perhaps even of 
identity. 

The problems with such a long list 
eventually became obvious. Creativ- 
ity and innovation seemed to be 
stifled. Boredom seemed com- 
monplace. Then came the sixties — a 
decade in which the only constant was 
change. Experiments in liturgy, 
organization, education and every 
other aspect of church life were the 
order of the day. It was a delightful 
and energizing period. Nothing re- 
mained unexamined or unaffected by 
the mood of change. 

The time of experimentation is past 
and a form of stability has returned, 
but the pattern of Presbyterianism has 
been altered. Now if one were asked 
to make a list of the things in one 
Presbyterian congregation that con- 
nected it to other congregations of the 
Presbyterian Church, the list would be 
a. short one. Everything is variable: 
the hour of service, the minister’s 
dress, the liturgy, the hymn book, and 
so on. Few of the external signs of a 
congregation’s life are constant within 
the denomination. 

There is much to be grateful for in 
this variety. There is a sense of 
freedom and freshness in it. Yet, it 
does represent a breakdown of the 
signs and customs that serve to con- 
nect us to one another. With cohesion 
lost though the breakdown of these 
common signs, we face some fresh 
decisions. What are the bonds that link 
us together as a denomination and at 
the same time, make us distinct from 
other denominations? 

The much talked about Wednesday 
evening event at the last General 
Assembly was a necessary first step 


in beginning to find answers. It wa 

a time when people shared their fe 

ings about our church and, to som 

extent, our respective places in i 
Where do we go from here? 

Harry Waite 

General Secreta 
Board of Congregational Lif 


F 
Information requested — 


I am writing a history of Almont 
United Church and its Presbyteria 
antecedents. While our local record 
are extensive, perhaps some of you 
readers may have additional informé 
tion which I would be grateful. 
receive. 

My greatest need is photographs 
the former ministers listed below: 


A. McKid 1842-184 
J. McMorine ree 
J. Gordon 1868-187 
J. Bennett 1872-188 
A.S. Grant 1889-18 
R.J. Hutcheon 1896-1 

O. Bennet Lene le 
C.H. Daly 1912 | 
J.D. McCrae 1920-19 
D.L. McCrae 1922-19 
R. MacCrimmon 1926-19 
W.J. Scott 1940-19 


Printé will be returned or the send 
re-imbursed. 


Box 925, 119 Bridge Stre 
Almonte, Ont. KOA 1 


| am a Dollar. 


| am not on speaking terms 
with the butcher; 

| am unable to buy even one 
gallon of gasoline; 


| am small change at the 
supermarket; 


| am far short of the price 
of a steak dinner; 


| am hardly big enough for 
a decent tip, 


But, 


When | go to church on Sunday}: 
! am considered SOME}; 
MONEY! 


Theodor ? 


‘ongregations announce 
atention to leave 
ne PCC 


Under the provisional name, the 
)Reformed Church of Quebec’’ 
/Eglise Reformée Du Quebec), 
-veral congregations and Christian 
sroups’ in that province have an- 
punced the constitution of a new 
rancophone denomination. Three, 
nd possibly four, of the congrega- 
Ons intending to join will be leaving 
he Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
D so. 

_Ina document dated June 10 of this 
2ar, a statement of constitution and 
itent, the signatories declared that: 
We the members of the CERQ, (the 
ouncil of Reformed Churches of 
‘uebec) who by the grace of God con- 
ituted the Reformed Church of 
uebec, declare that we desire to be 
art of this new French language 
qurch. However in no way do we 
ish this action and declaration to be 
iterpreted as divisive. We seek the 
pproval and the support of our 
other churches who, themselves, 
ave invited us to establish this new 
aurch.”’ 

The “‘invitation’’ insofar as it was 
sued by The Presbyterian Church, 
‘fers to the following statement from 
‘i¢ Board of World Mission, con- 
ined in a Special Report on Fran- 
yphone Ministry: ‘‘As a Board we 
yuld support an inclusive Fran- 
»phone church, Reformed in stance, 
vangelical in purpose, self- 
istaining, reaching all of Canada and 
laring in Christ’s mission to the 
hole world.”’ 

There will almost certainly be dif- 
culties in ongoing negotiations over 
ie provision that the new denomina- 
on be an “‘inclusive Francophone 
hurch.’’ Presbyterian signatories to 
ie statement have made known their 
1easiness with the church’s decision 
garding liberty of conscience on the 
sue of participating in the ordination 
fF women. The other ‘‘mother 
iurches’’ involved are the Christian 
eformed Church, which does not or- 
in women and is currently em- 
oiled in a controversy concerning 
e decision to allow women to serve 


News 


as Deacons, and the Presbyterian 
Church in America, a conservative 
denomination formed with dissident 
congregations from the two large 
American Presbyterian Churches 
before (and sometimes after) their re- 
cent re-union. Paramount among the 
reasons given for forming a new 
denomination was the unacceptabili- 
ty of women’s ordination. 

The Council of Reformed Churches 
of Quebec is the parenting body of the 
new denomination and will act for it 
for a two-year period of negotiation 
with the mother churches. The con- 
gregations and others who have in- 
dicated an intention to be part of the 
new denomination will be ‘‘associate 
members’’ for that two-year period. 

‘“While recognizing,’’ the statement 
continues, ‘‘that the congregations 
who are associate members of the 
Reformed Church of Quebec’’ remain 
responsible to the spiritual discipline 
and supervision of their own Church- 
es, we cordially invite our mother 
churches to collaborate with us in the 
establishment of the Reformed Church 
of Quebec. We request that the con- 
gregations who are associate members 
of the Reformed Church of Quebec be 
instructed, with their pastors, in ac- 
cordance with the recent document on 
the order and discipline of the 
Reformed Church of Quebec. We re- 
quest the help of our mother churches 
to achieve the necessary steps for the 
establishment of this new entity.’’ 

The Board of World Mission is 
studying the proposal and will be mak- 
ing a response. 


New magazine for 
Presbyterians 

FOCI, a new magazine, ‘‘A Jour- 
nal of Social Concern,’’ is being 
launched this month to provide a 
forum for Presbyterians across 
Canada in which ‘‘the diverse 
elements of social justice activity and 
thought...will find expression.’’ The 
magazine will contain news, reviews, 
articles, interviews — ‘‘and a bit of 
humour.’’ A sample of what is plan- 
ned will be contained in the November 
edition of Equip, the Board of Con- 
gregational Life’s monthly newsletter. 


Ask your minister to see it if you are 
interested, either as a reader or as a 
potential writer. Further information 
can be obtained from the Rev. Stuart 
Macdonald, R.R. #1, Bailieboro, On- 
tario KOL 1BO0. 


Majority of world’s 
Christians non-white 


(RES News) — Speaking at a con- 
ference of the Association of 
Evangelical Missions, Tom Chandler, 
assistant secretary of the missions 
committee of the World Evangelical 
fellowship, told the mission leaders 
that white Christians are now in the 
minority in the world. 

Chandler pointed out that in 1910 
about six per cent of all Christians 
lived outside Europe and North 
America. Today that proportion has 
increased to 54 per cent. 


Most US Presbyterians 
unconcerned about male 
image of God 


(EPS) — A scientifically-selected 
cross-section of 4,000 members of the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) found that 
75 per cent of them say they don’t 
notice when male images or pronouns 
are used in reference to God during 
worship. An even larger percentage 
(77) say the church should not avoid 
such references in order to make those 
who object to them feel more in- 
cluded, and a still larger percentage 
(84) counsel against modifying 
language in the Bible to avoid male 
images, the PCUSA reported in its 
weekly news services. 


Taiwanese Church sets 
one million member 
goal 

(RES News) — The Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan has been observ- 
ing 1985 as the ‘‘year of evangelism’’ 
and has set a goal of one million 
members by the year 2000. It also 
hopes to grow in ways that will touch 
the lives of all people in Taiwan. 
These objectives were reported by the 
Moderator of The Presbyterian 
Church in Taiwan, C.C. Shang, in an 
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address he gave at the 29th General 
Assembly of the National Christian 
Council of Japan. 

In his address Shang pointed out 
that the Taiwanese church is still a 
‘“‘receiving’’ church, with about 100 
missionaries from a wide spectrum of 
countries and churches. ‘‘How 
long,’’ he asked. “‘will we able to ex- 
pect support from abroad in view of 
our (Taiwan’s) ‘economic miracle’? 
Is our relationship based on more 
than financial and personnel support? 
We seek to make the gospel culturally 
relevant without compromising the 
Lordship of Christ.”’ 


English Anglican bishops 
concerned about clergy 
divorce 

(EPS) — Bishops of the (Anglican) 
Church of England have released a 
detailed “*code of precedure”’ to han- 
dle what they estimate to be 40 to 50 
marriage breakdowns every year in- 
volving priests. The bishops also want 
special funds set up to help the wives 
and families involved. 


Churches oppose control 
on open-air preaching 
in Nigeria 

(RES News) — All Africa Press 
Services reports that a decree by the 
Nigerian government to control open- 
air preaching has become a deep 
source of concern for both Christian 
and Muslim leaders. 

The proposed decree was one of the 
measures announced this past summer 
by Nigeria’s Supreme Military Coun- 
cil and is part of a package of 
measures the government is taking to 
pre-empt religious riots, which have 
occurred, with a resulting loss of 
many lives, in five northern states 
since 1980. 

The Christian Council of Nigeria 
and the Christian Association of 
Nigeria are pressing for a clarification 
of the proposed decree. ‘‘We feel that 
a law that punishes both the innocent 
and the offender needs to be re- 
viewed,’’ said Charles Williams, the 
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CCN’s General Secretary. 

The Rev. James Ukaegbu, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of Nigeria, while allowing that the im- 
plied objective of the government 
could be to curb fanaticism, argued 
that the rioters belonged to secret cults 
sponsored by unknown persons. 
“They are not a Christian group and 
have...been denied by the Muslims,”’ 
he stated. 

However, the Catholic Archbishop 
of Lagos, the Most Rev. Antony 
Okogie, said the government had 
justifiable reasons for regulating 
religious activities. He was of the 
opinion that the decree was not 
directed at well-established churches 
and was warrantable in order to 
preserve peace and harmony. 


Ghana Presbyterians 
reorganize 

(EPS) — The Presbyterian Church 
of Ghana has announced that its “‘en- 
tire administrative machinery...is to 
be overhauled with the creation of two 
new posts (for finance and develop- 
ment) and three departments’’ 
church life and growth, information 
and publicity, and church fellowships. 
Also to be set up are six commissions 
— doctrine, judiciary, investment, 
lands, constitution and press. 


Church in Mozambique 
growing despite 
rising atheism 

(RES News) — Reformed World 
reports that an increase in atheism not- 
withstanding, the Presbyterian Church 
in Mozambique managed to carry on 
all of its activities during the past year. 
The church also established five new 
parishes in the provinces of Maputo 
and Gaza. 


Presbyterian Record 
Secretaries: 


Be sure to give both con- 
sub- 


gregational and 
scriber’s code numbers 
when sending in changes. 


In the wake of the atheistic menace 
some Christians asked the leadershij 
of the church to provide updated and 
better theological and philosophical 
education in order to cope with the 
threat. In response, the church open 
ed a school with a four-year pro 
gramme. There is also a yearly cours 
to train elders as catechists in orde 
to fill the increasing demand 
assistants to pastors. 

The church is presently preparing t C 

celebrate the centennial of its found- 
ing, next year in Maputo. 


See Sy 


:) 


Perret visits Boesak 
in detention 

Dr. Edmond Perret, General 
Secretary of the World Alliance 0 
Reformed Churches, while on a try 
to South Africa in early September 
visited Alliance president, Dr. Alla 
Boesak, who has been held in solitar 
confinement by the South African 
government since August 28. ; 

Boesak has been detained under 
Section 29 of the South African Inter. 
nal Security Act which permits th 
government to hold a person for nit 
months without filing any charges 
After this period, the Government caf 
decide to hold the person for anothe} 
nine months. a 

At the time of Perret’s visit, Boesa 
had so far been seen by his wife 
Dorothy, a priest and a magistrate, bt 
not by his lawyer. All interviews hav. 
been conducted in the presence of i 
police official. | 

Perret was relieved to find Boedl 2) 
in reasonably good health, particularl 
in light of reports that person 
released from detention had endure 
torture and were perceived to hay) 
undergone severe personality changeg 
Boesak stated that he was well *‘un 
the present circumstances. ”” pes | ar 
treated decently.”’ 

Boesak said he could see no reasoj 
for his detention to go on for lon 
‘‘My determination to the truth an 
justice of the Gospel remains wf 
changed,”’ he declared. ‘‘I reaffini 
my commitment to non-violence. 4 
ready to give an account of my fail 
and action before any authority.” 


Ed. Note: Dr. Boesak has since be 
released. 
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Growing Views 


Gateway Community Church 


A diverse community church which has more than 


doubled its membership in the past three years. 


Characteristics of the Congregation 


—It is situated in a densely populated area of 
Metropolitan Toronto 

— It possesses many characteristics which seems to of- 
fer little potential for growth: 

a) the vast majority of the congregation lives in high- 
rise apartments. 

b) the membership is made up of people from different 
racial and religious backgrounds. 

c) the economic resources are limited. 

After twelve years of stable membership the con- 

gregation is experiencing growth. 


Factors Contributing to Growth 


The congregation is turning its apparent liabilities into 
assets. 


The high-rise apartments have a high turnover. 

— This also means that new residents come into the 
area each month and many of them take the first step 
and come to worship at Gateway. They usually res- 
pond to a personal invitation made by members or 
to the advertising. 

— Having made the first step, it is up to Gateway to 
make them feel welcome, comfortable, wanted and 
needed. 

— To accomplish this they are: 

1) greeted at the church entrance, 

2) invited for coffee after the service, 

3) given a directory listing all congregational pro- 
grammes and activities, 

4) written a note of welcome, 

5) telephoned within the week, 

6) when they have attended for a few weeks they are 
asked to participate in some part of the life and 
work of the congregation. 


Gateway is a Multi-Ethnic Congregation 


— English is often the second language. This 
necessitates supplementing the worship and teaching 
with audio-visual aids — slides, videos, films, music 
and art. 

— Twenty-five per cent of the congregation is 
Korean — worship is provided in that language 
three times a month. 

— Leadership has been reorganized — formerly 
all leadership was provided by white Canadians and 
the immigrant population looked to them for direc- 
tion and guidance. Now, the session has started “‘af- 
firmative action’ whereby each of the major ethnic 
groups have representation in the leadership and 
decision making process. 


al 


The Revs. Linda and Brooke Ashfield share in the joint 

ministry to their congregation and they comment — 
“Our experience ds a growing congregation has 
been a positive one. We celebrate and enjoy the 
diversity which helps us grow in understanding and 
appreciation of each other. We believe this is God's 
plan for us.”’ 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 


Advertisement 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


SIX STUDENTS from Union Theological Seminary, Nanjing, 
China, were special guests at St. Andrew’s Church, Ottawa, on 
the weekend of August 18. They represent more than 180 
students in the Seminary who are preparing for Christian ministry 
throughout China. Their visit to Canada was sponsored by the 
Canada/China Programme of the Canadian Council of Churches. 


THE CONGREGATION of Centreville Church, South Monaghan, 
Ont., paid tribute to Mrs. Clifford (Beatrice) Hall for 54 years of 
service as a Church School teacher. Presentations were made 
by a graduate of her first class, Mrs. Rick (Jessie) Robinson and 
Ernest Brackenridge, clerk of session. 


FIVE 50-YEAR GRADUATES were honoured at the annual Ewart 
College Alumnae meeting, Sept. 4. A special dinner was held for 
the five and each was presented with a hardcover copy of Living 
Faith. The women, (left to right) Margaret (Ross) Williams, Mabel 
Booth, Mildred Weir, Olwen Davies and Ruth (Heighton) Marsh, 
delighted those present with their reminiscences of some of the 
memorable events during their student days and their years of 
distinguished service to the Church. Their comments were taped 
by Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, Alumnae president, as a means of 
preserving this ‘‘living history.’’ The recording should provide a 
valuable resource for the committee compiling historical infor- 
mation to help mark the 90th anniversary of Ewart’s founding, 
in 1987. 
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BETHEL CHURCH, Scotsburn, N.S. celebrated the 150th anniver- 
sary of St. John’s Church, Scotsburn, on the weekend of August 
2-4, St. John’s amalgamated with Bethel in the early part of this 
century. Friends and former members were invited to join in the 
weekend of worship, fellowship and music. Pictured, left to right, 
are: Rev. Lee MacNaughton, a former minister of the church; Rev. 
George Cunningham, a former minister and the anniversary 
preacher; Ina Adamson, a former member and elder, currently 
Director of Field Education at Ewart College; Dr. Lloyd MacLellan, 
a former minister; Rev. Mark McLennan, present minister. | 


THE CONGREGATION of Centreville Church, South Monaghan 
Ont., honoured Mrs. Harland (Frances) Seens with a surprise part) 
in appreciation of her more than 25 years as organist and choi 
director. A roast beef dinner was served, followed by a “This ig 
Your Life’ presentation. A commemorative plaque, a cheque, ant 
a gift from the choir were given to Mrs. Seens. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS at St. Paul’s Church, Hampto! 
N.B., were marked with a combined Heritage Sunday Service | 
which friends and neighbours of the community were invited. 

bronze plaque was unveiled by Rev. Kenneth Blakney, a retire 
Baptist minister whose great-grandfather, Rev. Andrew Donald. 
ministered to the first congregation. Also pictured are: Rev. Ke! 

Burdett, minister of St. Paul’s; and Andrew Wheaton, Né 
Wheaton, Natalie Craft and Craig MacDonald, fifth generatic 
descendents of the Dugald Campbell family who were membe}, 
of the early congregation. | 


“THOUSANDS OF plastic flowers, a replica of the burning bush, 
vand a detailed model of the first St. Andrew’s Church in 
/Lethbridge, Alta., formed a float entered by St. Andrew’s in the 
Lethbridge Centennial Whoop-Up Parade. The float won third 


‘prize in the “ethnic and organizational’ category. The work for 


| the float was planned by Michael Day and the model of the church, 


-complete with siding, shingles and bell tower, was built by Henry 


Voort. Pictured are two longtime members of St. Andrew’s, Mrs. 
)Agnes Peebles (left) and Miss Harriette Lindsay. 


PICTURED (far right) is David Millband, chairman of the board 
of Trinity, York Mills Church, Willowdale, Ont., making a presen- 
tation to Rev. and Mrs. John Allan on the occasion of their 25th 
wedding anniversary in September. Looking on are Susan and 


Andrew Allan. 


THE CONGREGATION of Fort St. John Church, Fort St. John, 
B.C., after most of their communion set was stolen last year, plac- 
ed an advertisement in The Presbyterian Record inquiring as to 
whether any church might have a surplus set. As a result St. An- 
drew’s Church, Hanover, Ont., donated a 140 glass tray set and 
an elder from a church in Toronto donated the money for new 
bread plates and a chalice. Pictured (from the left) is the session 
of Fort St. John Church — Richard Dutka, Ken Gardner, 
Marguerite Davies and Frank Davies — and their minister, Rev. 
William Steele. 


THE DEDICATION of a public address system and ceiling fans 
was held at Sandhill Church, Pittsburgh Township, Ont., during 
the morning service, June 23. The address system was dedicated 
to the memory of Norman Sinclair Scott, a lifelong member of 
the congregation, and was acquired through donations to the 
church’s Memorial Fund, supplemented by Mr. Scott’s widow, 
Mrs. Irene Scott. The ceiling fans were given by Earl Greenlees 
in memory of his mother, Mrs. James Greenlees. Pictured, left 
to right, are: Fred Scott, an elder and nephew of the Scotts; Mrs. 
Irene Scott; Earl Greenlees; and Rev. Donald Young, minister 
of Sandhill. 


GIVE A SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


Send remittance, name and 


address and we will have it 
mailed. 


CIRCULATION 
DEPARTMENT, 
50 Wynford Drive, 


THE CONGREGATION of West Jasper 
Place Church, Edmonton, Alta., was of- 
ficially established at a service conducted 
by the Presbytery of Edmonton in April. 
Pictured are the 26 charter members of 


the congregation and some prospective 
members (far left). The minister, Rev. 
Tom Cunningham, is seen in the back 
row, second from the left. The congrega- 
tion is currently meeting in a school. 


Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7 
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SIXTEEN YEARS after it was started, a 
memorial fund of the Town of Mount 
Royal Presbyterian Church, Quebec, con- 
tinues to assist Native Canadian students. 
Pictured is this year’s recipient of the 
scholarship, Garnet Landen, at his 
graduation from Beaver Brae Secondary 
School in Kenora, Ont. The fund was 
established in 1969 by the session of the 
church as a memorial for Jack and 
Eleanor Lemon, members of the con- 
gregation who were killed in a traffic ac- 
cident. Its purpose is to provide 
assistance to a Native student to com- 
plete his or her studies at the Kenora 
Fellowship Centre. 


MISS LILLIAN ROSS, the oldest living 
communicant member of St. John’s 
Church, Cornwall, Ont. celebrated her 
106th birthday on August 24. Miss Ross 
has worshipped under all but two of the 
ministers in the 198-year history of the St. 
John’s congregation. She is pictured with 
the church’s present minister, Rev. Fred 
Rennie. Many expressions of best wishes 
were extended to Miss Ross, and several 
gifts presented to her on the occasion. 

Photo credit: Ken Gosling Photography 
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RELIGION IN LIFE certificates were 
presented to Carolyn, Cheryl and Crystal 
Clark, daughters of John and Gayle Clark, 
by Rev. Harvey Self of St. Paul’s Church, 
Leaksdale, Ont. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
121st — Baxter Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
June 23, (Rev. Kenneth J. Rooney) 
120th — Ivy Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Sept.8, (Rev. Kenneth J. Rooney) 
113th — Cookstown Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Sept. 29, (Rev. Kenneth J. Rooney) 


PICTURED ARE Canada’s three 
delegates to the Presbyterian Youth Con- 
gress held in Malawi in August. From left 
to right, they are: Ruth McAvoy, Beth 
Balsdon and Corlene Van Pelt, all of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta. To 
help raise money for their trip they 


organized a ‘fun talent evening’ called 


Centennial Capers (St. Andrew’s has 
been celebrating 100 years of 
Presbyterian witness in the area during 
1985), in which many of the congregation 
participated. 


THE CONGREGATION of Point Edward — 
Church, Point Edward, Ont., held a — 
special service recently in recognition of 4 
Mrs. Beatrice Strangway’s 60 years of — 
devoted service to the church and com- : 
munity. Mrs. Strangway has been active — 
in the choir, women’s groups, and many 

branches of the church’s activities inthe 
Village of Point Edward. In in 


background, to her left, is Rev. Glen 
Cooper, the church’s minister. 


; 


THE 50th WEDDING ANNIVERSARY of - 
Rev. James S. and Mrs. Roe of Toronto 
was observed on July 27 at a luncheon 
given by their children: Helen Stringer of 
Ottawa, Jean Mahood of Toronto, Marilyn 
Morrison of Willowdale, Ont., Arlene — 
Dunn of Mississauga, Ont., and David 
Roe of West Hill, Ont. Until his retirement 
in 1976, Mr. Roe ministered to congrega-_ 
tions in New Glasgow, N.S., and several 
pastorates in Ontario. Mrs. Roe supplied 
as organist in many of the churches. 
Since his retirement, Mr. Roe has 
served the congregations of Glenview | 
Church and Riverdale Church (as interim-— 
moderator), both in Toronto. On July 7, © 
the Riverdale congregation honored the 
Roes with a reception. Jack Spears acted - 
as master of ceremonies, Joyce 
Bateman, a longtime family friend paid 
tribute to the couple and Alderman Tom 
Clifford expressed thanks for their work 
in the community. Refreshments were 

served by the women of the church and | 
a purse of money presented to the Roes. 

This month Mr. Roe was to be honored } 
by the Presbytery of East Toronto on the’ 

50th anniversary of his ordination. 


NDERSON,THE REV. FREDERICK 
RUSSELL, 90, a retired Presbyterian 
minister, died in Toronto on August 10, 
1985. 

He was born on a farm at Wyoming in 

_ southwest Ontario. He joined the Canadian 

_ Army and served overseas in World War 

_ I. On his return to Canada, he began his 

' training for the ministry at McMaster 

- University in Hamilton, graduating both in 

_ Arts (BA) and Theology (B.Th.). Graduate 

| studies were pursued at New College in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. On his return to 

| Canada, he decided to enter the ministry of 
| the Presbyterian Church. He served charges 

_ at Dresden, then at Chalmers Church in 

- London, Ontario. Always interested in war 

_ veterans, he became a chaplain with the 

_ RCAF (Bomber Command) and served 

| Overseas in the second World War. On 

_ returning to Canada, he was called to 

_ Hagersville, Ont., and then to Montreal 
West, Que. While in Montreal, he re- 
newed his academic studies, eventually 

_ receiving the degree of MA from McGill 

_ University. His final charge was Davenport 

_ Church in the Presbytery of West Toronto. 
He retired in 1972. 

| Though retired, Mr. Anderson remained 

| very active; preaching, acting as chaplain 

with the local Canadian Legion, visiting, and 
serving diligently in Presbytery committee 
work. He was still very alert at ninety years 

_ of age. 

- He is survived by his widow, Marjorie. 
An only daughter predeceased him. 

DYD, THE REV. CHARLES GORDON, 78, 

a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 

- Toronto on August 11, 1985. 

_ He received his early education in 

Creemore, Ontario, and entered the Univer- 

sity of Toronto, in 1926, graduating BA in 

1930. Preparing for the ministry, he con- 

tinued his studies at Knox College in Toron- 

to, from which he graduated with the class 
of 1933. He was immediately called to St. 

Paul’s Church in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 

where he remained until 1939. It was dur- 

ing those hard years economically that 

_ Charlie Boyd became deeply involved in 
community work, helping families in need. 
His concern and support have never been 
forgotten. Later, he served pastorates at Col- 
lingwood, Perth, St. Paul’s, Peterborough; 
Parkdale Church, Toronto and St. James 
Church, Long Branch, Ont. He retired in 
1975. 

Mr. Boyd’s wife, Mary, predeceased him. 

ARROLL, THE REV. IVAN R., 65, a reitred 
Presbyterian minister, died in Kitchener, 
Ontario, on July 10, 1985. 

Mr. Carroll was born in Tillsonburg, On- 
tario, where he received his early education. 
After graduating from high school in 1940, 
he entered Western University, London, 
Ont., graduating with a BA in 1943. He pur- 
sued his theological studies at Knox College, 


DEATHS 


Toronto, from which he graduated in 1946. 

He served pastorates at St. Andrew’s, 
North Battleford, Sask., Knox, Weyburn, 
Sask., and for the last twenty years of his 
ministry at Knox Church, Selkirk, where he 
also served the mission congregations of 
MacKenzie and Kirkness. He retired in 
September, 1984, and was on the appendix 
to the roll of the Presbytery of Waterloo- 
Wellington at his passing. 

Mr. Carroll is survived by two brothers, 
Roy and Wilfred, both of Tillsonburg, 
Ontario. 

CRAIG, LAWRENCE, 79, lifetime member, 
manager and Secretary-Treasurer for many 
years at Leggatt’s Point Presbyterian 
Church, Que., Sept. 2. 

CRUMP, MRS. CLARA EDITH, 101, widow 
of the Rev. Harry Crump (1969) of Sioux 
Village (now Dakota Tipi), Manitoba. She 
was a great help to her husband in his 
ministry, particularly during the 36 years he 
served in Indian Reserves in Manitoba. A 
devoted promoter and worker for the 
Women’s Missionary Society, she organized 
groups wherever she went and continued this 
keen interest in retirement. A member of 
First Church, Portage la Prairie, Man., for 
the past several years, and Past President 
of its WMS, she died in Portage la Prairie 
on Sept. 9. 

DAVIDSON, MISS JESSIE CRANSTON, 
elder and charter member of Knox Church, 
Agincourt, Ont., charter member of the 
WMS (WD), Sunday School teacher for 
many years, Aug. 28. 

FERGUSON, BARBARA L., elder and 
longtime member of Alberton Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., life member of WMS, former 
Sunday School teacher, Feb. 20. 

GEDDES, JAMES (JIM), 75, elder for 39 
years, representative elder, Sunday School 
Superintendent of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Arnprior, Ont., Aug. Ist. 

GRANT, WYMAN W., 88, senior elder, with 
40 years service, of St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., Aug. 6. 

HARMER, E. WILLIAM, 92, elder for over 
25 years and active member of session up 
until his death, Aug. 24. 

HILL, MRS. GERTRUDE, member of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., Aug. 27. 
KEMP, WILLIAM H., elder of Caledonia 

Presbyterian Church, Caledonia, Ont., 
former Sunday School Superintendent and 
present member of the Board of Managers; 
commissioner to the 111th General 

Assembly, July 20. 

LOVERING, LILLIAN A., longtime member 
of Alberton Presbyterian Church, Ont., life 
member of WMS, active in Ladies Aid, July 
Pag 

LLOYD, MRS. E. PEARL, 90, widow of the 
Rev. G. S. Lloyd, minister of St. John’s 
Church, Cornwall, Ont., from 1937 to 
1954. Mrs. Lloyd shared in her husband’s 
ministry in Glencoe, Rosetown, Virden, 
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Hespeler, Midland and Cornwall. She was 
a life member of the Women’s Missionary 
Society and a faithful member of St. John’s 
Church. She died in Cornwall on August 17. 

MacDONALD, LORNE WESLEY, elder for 
29 years of Knox Church, Elora, Ont., 
former member of the board of managers, 
and several times was a commissioner to the 
General Assembly. 

MacDONALD, WILLIAM J., elder of Knox 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., Aug. 3. 

McKENZIE, JOHN G., elder for 35 years and 
representative elder of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Westville, N.S., Aug. 20. 

MacKINNON, MISS SARA, elder and 
longtime member of St. John’s Church, 
White Rock, B.C., member of WMS for 
many years, July 11. 

McMILLIAN, HUGH JOHN ALLAN, 
longtime elder of Westminster Church, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., July 25. 

MacPHERSON, MRS. A. G. (MARY S. 
McBETH), 85, widow of Dr. A. Gordon 
MacPherson (1969) who retired in 1963 
after a long ministry at Riverdale Church, 
Toronto, Ont. A daughter of the manse, and 
a talented musician, she was an active helper 
in her husband’s pastorates. She founded the 
“Willing Workers’? at Knox Church, 
Listowel, Ont., in the 30’s and the ‘‘Golden 
Glove’’ group of young people at Riverdale 
Church in Toronto, which spawned the 
largest Presbyterian Sunday School in 
Canada. She was a active member of Glen- 
view Church, Toronto, for 18 years, both 
in the Women’s Association and the Mis- 
sionary Society. She died on July 22. 

MEIKLE, LEONARD, 85, elder of Leggatt’s 
Point Presbyterian Church, Que., for 34 
years, former clerk of session, treasurer and 
member of the board of managers, July 5. 

MESSENGER, W. J., 89, an elder for 55 years, 
very active until December, 1984, Clerk of 
Session of Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont., 
for 34 years, President of the Upper Canada 
Bible Society for 22 years, July 31. 

MOUNTAIN, JOHN COLLINGWOOD 
(BUD), 80, elder and member of Summer- 
side Presbyterian Church, P.E.I., for 64 
years, clerk of session for many years, 
member of the board of managers for 25 
years, longtime choir member, Jan. 4. 

NELSON, JOHN, 93, longtime member of 
Zion Church, Torrance, Ont., member of 
the board of managers for many years, one 
of the carpenters who assisted in building 
the church, July 19. 

POTTER, BEN, 87, longest serving elder in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Ont., hav- 
ing been ordained in 1931; member of the 
board of managers, trustee, and building 
superintendent, Sept. 7. 

THOMSON, RICHARD SERVOS, Q.C., 
longtime elder and trustee of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Scarborough, Ont., July 19. 

WARMAN, HARRY, member of Knox 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., Sept. 10. o 
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WANTED: A mature Christian with ad- 
ministrative skills, who enjoys working with 
children and youth, for the position of Director 
at Glen Mohr Camp. Camp experience an 
asset. 

Contact: Mrs. Ruth Millar, 401 Edgehill Dr., 
R.R. 2, Barrie, Ont. L4M 4S4. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


A unique and challenging opportunity exists 
for an ordained person to develop and 
establish an outreach ministry of teaching 
and healing to people working in the 
downtown Halifax core. The successful can- 
didate must be able to relate theological 


thinking to business values; encourage and 
utilize talents of laity; establish networks and 
a supportive Christian Community. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 
— Degree from recognized Christian 
school of theology. 
— Experience in the business field; 
Adult education 
and program planning. 


Please send a letter on why you would find 
this position challenging, along with resume, 
references and salary range expected to: 
Mr. Roger Bureau, Chairman, Downtown 
Business Ministry, Box 415, Station M, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2P8 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 
AVAILABLE 
Co-ordinator, 

Church Growth office, 

The Presbyterian Church 

in Canada. 


A job description can be 
obtained by contacting: 
Patricia Archibald, 

Church Growth Committee, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111 ext. 178. 


Complete for 
insurance security and 
service \ protection 


representing 


MAPLEX GENERAL INS. CO. 
» for 


NON-SMOKERS 


Home and Auto 


GRAHAM 
INSURANCE BROKERAGE LTD. 
1711 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario M1R 1R7 


755-5219 @ 755-5210 


TRANSITIO 


INDUCTIONS 
Chung, Rev. D. S., Don Mills, Central Toronto | 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 22. 
Cook, Rev. Dennis, Kapuskasing, St. John’s 
Church, Ont., Sept. 18. 
deBruijn, Rev. Bert, Chesterville, St. Andrew's | 
Church, and Morewood Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., Sept. 18. 
Dennis, Rev. Bruce, Pictou, St. Andrew's 
Church, N.S., July 2. 
Goh, Rev. Kim C., Toronto, 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 11. 
Kemp, Rev. Bruce, Morrisburg, Knox Chureal 
Ont., Sept. 5. 
Maxham, Rev. Patrick, Barney’s River, Mar. 
shy Hope pastoral charge, N.S., July 11. 
McGillivray, Rev. Angus D., Newmarket, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ont., Sept. 8. s 
Moase, Rev. Waldon B., West River pastoral 
charge, N.S., Sept. 12. 
Paul, Rev. Larry, Perth, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ont., Sept. 8. i 
Sutherland, Rev. David, Glace Bay, St. Paul 
N.S., Aug. 29. 
Vieira, Rev. Christine, Moosomin and 
Whitewood pastoral charge, Sask., June 25, 
Vieira, Rev. Paul, Moosomin and Whitewood 
pastoral charge, Sask., June 25. 


oui 


V 


RECOGNITIONS ¥ 

Douwsma, Rev. Fred, Regina, St. Stephen’s 
Church, Sask., July 7. 

Lamb, Rev. Roderick B., Tatamagouche 
pastoral charge, N.S., June 25. 

Nagy-Williams, Rev. Nancy, Toronto, 
Westview Church, Ont., Sept. 19. | 

Shafer, Rev. Fred, Tottenham pastoral charg " 
Ont., Sept. 4. 

VACANCIES & INTERIM 

MODERATORS a 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 7% 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ja 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N. S., | 
1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Ro al 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.ER 
CIA 6T2. | 

Clyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Gor 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Ave. , Charl 
tetown, P.E.I. C1A 3N4. 

New Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mui ir 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton 
N.B., E3N 2B4. } 

Saint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp] 
ton, N.B., EOG 1Z0. it) 

Summerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box a 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

Woodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rey : 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview 
N.B.; EIB 3Z1- 


| 


& 
| 


| 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario ~ 
Chateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church 
Que., Rev. Samuel M. Priestley, Jr., 49) 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que., J4P 2 § 
Cobden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, Sf 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 4 6 

p! 

i 


Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V 1R8. 
leside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham Road, 
Moose Creek, Ont., KOC 1WO. 

wick, Georgetown Church, Riverfield and 
Beechridge Churches, Que., Rev. Gordon 
Bannerman, Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO0. 

erness, Kinnears Mills and Theford Mines, 
Quebec, (co-op with the United Church — 
available July Ist, 1986), Rev. A. Ross 
‘Mackay, 1575 Beaudet, St. Laurent, Que., 
'H4L 2K1. 

xville, St. Andrew’s Church and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 
ntreal, Tyndale-St. George’s House, Que., 
Co-Director required: The Search Commit- 
‘tee, Tyndale-St. George’s House, 876 Rich- 
‘mond Square, Montreal, Que., H3J 1V7. 
awa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
‘Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 
‘Ont., K1K 0M7. 

achester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 


| A Commissioner to the 111th 
general Assembly asked me why 
ve gave so much space to the 
“Vacancies,”’ since they were of 
nterest primarily to ministers 
vho constitute about one per cent 
of the readership. Good question. 

I have often wondered about 
he wisdom of including ‘‘Vacan- 
sies’’ in The Record. Not only is 
t limited in its appeal, it is often 
ut of date. We cannot add or 
vemove vacancies until we hear 
tither from the Clerk of 
?resbytery or the Interim- 
Moderator — the official word, 
Is Opposed to the grapevine. 
sometimes that takes quite a 
while. 

The Record Executive Com- 
nittee has considered removing 
he ‘‘Vacancies,”’ after discussion 
vith one or more of the other 
3oards, with the intent of having 
yne such assume responsibility 
Or preparing the list and in- 
eluding it in the Board of Con- 
tregational Life monthly mailing 
O ministers and professional 
*hurch workers. But we want to 
iear from you first. We’ll give it 
wo or three months, and if we 
lon’t hear from you, we’ll 
issume that you don’t miss it. 

If we drop ‘‘Vacancies,’’ 
naybe ministers will start reading 
he magazine from front to back. 
JRD 


Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1S0. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3B1. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1PO. 

Gananoque, St. Andrew’s Church, Rev. D.B. 
Hanley, 160 Indian Road, Kingston, Ont., 
K7M 1T4. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG 1NO. 


‘Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W. Rod 


Lewis, 165 Spencer Road, Oakville, Ont., 
L6L 3X3. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1ZO0. ; 

Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, 
and Waldemar Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Crescent, 
Brampton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Palmerston/Drayton charge, Ont., Rev. John 
Henderson, 50 Erb St. West, Waterloo, 
Ont., N2L ITI. 

Peterborough, St. Paul’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Roy Gellatly, 1370 Holloway Drive, Peter- 
borough, Ont., K9J 6G2. (effective Feb., 
1986). 

Toronto, Glebe Church, Ont., Rev. John Allan, 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2L ICS. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 


Attach 
label 

or 

include 
label code 
numbers 


Old Address: 


New Address (print or type) 


Address: 


Effective Date: 


New Congregation: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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postal code 


Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 
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Transition 


continued from previous page 


Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., 
MS5J 1W9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster/Alberton pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
James Weir, 2047 James Street, Burlington, 
Ont., L7R 1H4. 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont., L9C 3L8. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Port Dover, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Larry 
Brice, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1JO. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 

R.R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2G0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
OX0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
William Lamont, Box 1054, Indian Head, 
Sask., SOG 2KO. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Robert D. Wilson, Box 1586, Melfort, 
Sask., SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chauvin, Westminster Church, and Wain- 
wright, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Lloyd Fourney, 10025 - 105th Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., V1G 4H8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708-99 Avenue, Ed- 
monton, Alta., T6A OC8. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Rev. 
Charles McNeil, Box 535, Killam, Alber- 
ta, TOB 2L0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Castlegar, Grace Church, B.C., Rev. Ken 
Oakes, First Presbyterian Church, 179] 
Riverside Avenue, Trail, B.C., VIR 3Z3. 

Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, 
B.C., V2P 7A1. 

Cranbrook, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. 

Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
R.C. Garvin, 4136 Rex Road, Port Alber- 
ni, B.C., V9Y ST6. 

Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 4Ist Ave., 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 

New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. 
Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn- 
aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. 

Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C., 
Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highrock 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. 


Advertisement 


PRISON 
MLN DoSiad Rey 


requires annually 


ORDAINED MINISTERS 


to provide pastoral services in federal institutions as full-time 
Chaplains of the Correctional Service Canada. 
Residency training also available. 
Contact: 
Rev. Murray Tardiff, Director of Chaplaincy 
340 Laurier Avenue West, 8th Floor 

Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A OP9 

(613) 996-0373 
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ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIE: 
VACANCIES a 

Truro, St. James Church, N.S., Rev. 
MacLeod, 142 Queen Street, Truro, N rz 
B2N 2BS. 
Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N. B., 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. 7, 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Frederict 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 
Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (part-tim 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025- 105 — E 
monton, Alta., T5J 1C8. 
Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., The Sta 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Chur 
4718 Ross Street, Red Deer, Alta., ¥ 
2K2. 


OVERSEAS MISSIONARIES — 
Currently, the Board of World Mission ha 
requests for: a 
— a surgeon to work in Malawi 
— a dental technician to work in Taiw 
— an orthopedic surgeon to work in 
Afghanistan 
— an occupational therapist to work in ~ 
Afghanistan q 
— a minister to work in Japan 3 
— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 
— a forester/horticulturalist to work in — 
Nepal i 
— a minister to work in Taiwan 


— a missionary to Taiwan as ‘ 
counsellor/teacher for mountain students | 
Lotung. } 


Those interested, should contact the Board 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mi 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 
Prince Edward Island: 
The Rev. William Scott, 
Presbyterian Manse, 
North Tryon, 
R.R. 1, Albany, 
P.E.I., COB 1A0. 
Telephone: (902) 855-2480 


Presbytery of Bruce-Maitland: 
The Rev. Larry A. Welch, 
The Manse, 

R.R. 1, Bluevale, 

Ont., NOG 1G0. 

Telephone: R. (519) 357-1557 


Presbytery of Calgary-Macleod: 

The Rev. J. K. English, 

703 Heritage Dr. S.W. 

Calgary, 

Alberta, T2V 2W4. 
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a moment. 
Ye raises his hand: ‘‘You can see 
’ He holds aloft a piece of bread. 
cries out, ‘‘Eat! Everything is go- 
/ to be all right! We are all going 
ve safe! Believe me! The Lord God 
-eally in control!”’ 

de eats. They all eat. The ship 
aks up right under them and around 
m. It’s time to leave. They head for 
shore and amazingly enough, they 
make it, even though a number of 
‘m can’t swim. Yes, they all live to 
< about it. It’s a shipwreck that none 
‘them will ever forget. 

There are a number of points to 
nder. 

Note that Paul was a prisoner and 
tt quite often the winds were con- 
ty, with the result that they made 
sir way “with great difficulty.”’ 
isn’t that been part of the church’s 
sry? Men and women have become 
isoners because of their faith. It has 
sant that they have had to make their 
ay with great difficulty. 

We should have the Rev. C. M. 
10 visit us from Taiwan. Having 
ent the last four years in prison, he 
ld tell us not only of many dif- 
sulties but also of a triumphant and 
ctorious faith. 

Sometimes we feel as if we are 
‘isoners — prisoners to bad habits, 
the past, to fear. We make our way 
with great difficulty.’” May the Lord 
od, the Liberator, set us free, as in- 
viduals and as a church! 

A great wind hit the ship and *‘they 
ve up trying to keep the ship 
-ading into the wind and let it be car- 
ed along.’ We have all experienced 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


ost in the storm — almost 


he story of Paul’s shipwreck and the miraculous deliverance of the 
. passengers and crew would make a great movie; that is, if a movie can 
great without sex and unreasonable violence. 

“an you picture it? There would be gigantic waves breaking over the ship 
| threatening to break it up. Study the faces of the passengers and crew — 
_, bewildered and frightened: all except Paul who stands with a certain calm 
a look of resolution and determination etched on his face. See him stand up 
_with a loud voice address the others. Their eyes are turned to him, if but 


that. We give up and just drift. It isn’t 
worth the bother or the trouble. It hap- 


pens to parents; it can happen to 
teachers. And to young people. They 
can’t get a job. They give up and just 
drift. 

At one point, they tied down the 
ship’s boat and dropped four anchors. 
Surely now they would be safe. Now 
they could rest a little and relax. 

They soon found out however, that 
the ropes didn’t hold and the anchors 
were useless. The ship was severely 


a 


wrenched away from all that held it 
steady. 

Man-made securities failed when 
the going got tough. This is a lesson 
for us all. We simply can’t build our 
own security system and think it will 
stand up, regardless of what may hap- 
pen. Things can be taken away from 
us — money, a house, a summer 
camp, a boat, EVEN LOVED ONES! 
Our only security lies in the Rock — 
the Anchor, the One who is Jesus the 
Christ. 

They gave up all hope of being 
saved. This was the end; period. No 
more. No more history to be made, 
no more chapters to be written. Have 
you ever felt that way, about yourself, 
about the church? After all, how many 
deficits can we handle? 

Enter Paul, the real captain, the 
leader. He holds up a piece of bread 
and bids them eat. They hadn’t done 
so for two weeks. Why eat when you 
are going to die? 

He stood in front of them, raised his 
hand with a piece of bread in it, gave 
thanks to God, and ate. ‘“They took 
courage and every one of them also, 
ate some food.”’ 

There is our job — to raise bread 
before men and women and bid them 
eat so that they can be encouraged. 
There is our task, as individuals and 
as a church, to hold aloft the Bread of 
Life and bid people come and par- 
ticipate. This is encouragement for us 
all, in order that we can sail on, on 
course, amid all the storms of today 
and tomorrow. 


L= God, whose Son calmed the 
troubled seas, grant us en- 
couragement and direction in the 
sterms that sometimes are so frighten- 
ing and powerful. May we never lose 
sight of nor lose hold of our anchor, 
ever Jesus Christ, our Lord. In his 
name we pray. Amen. 

O 
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HAUS 1S wae iavine 
of year when 
congregations 
plan for the 
Annual Meeting. 


Wh | 65 \U 
en your congregation charts OB gee 
its course for 1986, we trust a a 
that The Presbyterian Record ; 748 
will be considered necessary 


equipment for the voyage. 
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Eleven times a year, The Record provides 
soundings in Presbyterian thought and 
experience, newsraliectine Chistian. 

from around the world, reviews and 
information to help you keep your bearings. 


Steer with us. Stay with us. 
exe 2b (OMAAE CONF (Mere (lanwiecln, : 
not just a wee kirk-on-the-corner. : 


For information on our Every Home Plan, contact: 


Circulation Department, The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
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Listen to the bells 


by Susan Conly 


Wd 
thy, 


: “Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the newborn king’. 


A nd the chiming of the bells floats out across the 
YL x frosty midnight air from our church steeples. 

ES Listen! Can you feel, welling up within you, 

the great joy and exultation of that first 


“as Holy Night? Can you see, through the veil 


of centuries, the heavenly radiance 


\Z lighting the Judean hills, the iy 
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d the majesty of the chiming of the story, we re-live 
> magic. But this is only a part of the score. There 
an overtone, not as mellow nor as sweet — do you 
ar it too? If you miss that, you miss the whole point 
the drama of the Christmas story. 

Let us look again at the Nativity scene; the cave- 
ible, the cattle, the Christ Child in the manger, Mary, 
seph. It’s easy to set the stage, for we have re-enacted 
2 story many times. We know the players, we know 
eir roles. 

And high above the stable, the star. Seeing it, the 
epherds came, and found their Shepherd; the wise 
en, crowned in the majesty of kings, searching always 
fr wisdom and truth, found Truth — and symbolical- 
| pointed the way to God as the Source of all truth. 
ne shepherds have come, the wise men have come. 
ne story ends. A carol is sung. Curtain. 

‘But there’s something missing; that’s not the whole 
ory. We’ve forgotten an important protagonist. We’ve 
rgotten that other king, Herod, the tyrant. He that 
arred upon the children. He, too, has a place in the 
iracle play. 

‘He was there at Bethlehem, lurking in the wings when 
hristianity drew its first breath. He was the threat and 
e horror that shadowed Joseph, Mary and the Christ 
hild as they fled into Egypt. He foreshadowed the 
srsecution that followed and the ‘‘despised and re- 
cted’’ menace to Christendom down through the cen- 
Ties since. Yes, the enemy has a place. 

So the bells chime their story on Christmas Eve as 
e€ meet to keep vigil at midnight. 

But the music of the chimes is not quite as simple 
id beautiful as we had thought at first. There is more, 
uch more than the beauty and the majesty. The ar- 
ingement is as complex as the Nativity drama that it 
/0kes. 

There is the simultaneous striking of many notes; of 
iy, of majesty, of awe, of a mystical magic, of humili- 
, of love. But there is another note, a jarring note of 
nace, that sounds simultaneously with the other notes 
‘the bells. Our ears must be attuned to this discord, 
> we miss the very essence of the story. 

These overtones of the tyrant’s carnage in the 
aughter of the innocents are as real in the chiming of 
ie story in 1985, as in 7 B.C. The abrupt ringing of 
ie bells at midnight is our rallying call to vigilance. 
So easily we keep our ‘vigil’ for one brief hour one 
ight of the year. So easily we lose ourselves in the 
‘ntimentality of love and ‘peace’ the next day and in 
ie ‘charming simplicity’ of the Christmas story. 
‘‘Joy to the world! the Lord is come.’’ 

Along with the bells, let us. proclaim triumphantly 
peace on earth, good will to men,’’ (or — more ac- 
irately and significantly — ‘‘peace for men on whom 


his favour rests’’), but let us never forget the overtones. 
It is a season of joy, with an awareness of menace and 
sorrow. 

‘*Hail, the heaven-born Prince of Peace!’’ And the 
only place we’ll meet the Prince of Peace is in the front 
lines. 

This is first, and last, the real story of the bells at 
Christmas. 

as z 


Mrs. Conly is a free-lance writer from Macklin, 
Saskatchewan, and a regular contributor in The 
Record. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


James Ross Dickey 


Sentiment and strength 


1k 


glad it’s December. The past few months seem to have been laden 
with issues-demanding-comment, preparations for meetings to 


come and the aftermath of meetings gone by (though I like to go to meetings 
only as a tourist), administrative problems both technical and silly, important 
and picayune. Now it’s time for fa-la-la-la-las and partridges in pear trees. Come 
to think of it, that means, substantially, more of the same: contending with the 


unavoidable and the necessary. 


That is it would, but for the intract- 
able, inviolable, mystery and majes- 
ty of Christmas. Tinsel cannot 
smother nor temporary goodwill 
erase the poignant power of the Event. 

Before we hear bids and protests 
that Easter matters more, let me 
acknowledge that. But Easter is so 
mind-boggling and awesome. Maybe 
that is why the marriage between cash- 
registers and the Christian holy day 
has never quite been consummated, 
rabbits, chickens and easter eggs 
notwithstanding. 

Christmas has more handles: 
memories of times when the world 
held wonder and warmth and safety; 
shepherds and wise men and stables 
with animals; angel choirs and choirs 
doing the best they can in churches 
polished with honest piety, peopled 
with worshippers for whom familiari- 
ty with each other has, over the years, 
bred not contempt, but understanding. 

Something stronger than sentiment 
is abroad in the Christmas landscape. 
The half-understood longings of all of 
humanity, before the Event and since, 
are brought into focus. Time’s toll, 
empty hours of boredom and longing, 
hours overflowing with anguish or 
joy, and the creation contained, sus- 
tained, in time — all creation, from 
the black voids of space to the glorious 
superfluity of the colour on a butter- 
fly’s wing — concentrate in the flesh 
and blood of an infant, needing the at- 
tention all babies need. God’s atten- 
tion given that we, grown babies still 
in the face of so much, must have — 
or perish. The ‘‘hopes and fears of all 
the years’’ met ina ‘hick’ town, with 
one claim to fame and two streets, at- 
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tended by simple men whose simplici- 
ty was not stupidity, but strength, and 
(after an interval but within the nar- 
rative) wise men, whose wisdom en- 
compassed humility. 


So let those who will, de- 
mythologize, commercialize, triv- 
ialize. Such attempts will not, 


ultimately, soil the day or the Event, 
only the hand that meddles and 
muddles. 

It is much harder for me _ to 
distinguish strength from sentiment 


_ there are reasons for 


our survival tis taro: 


when it comes to the church. Notice, 
please, the small ‘‘c.’’ The Church as 
described by C.S. Lewis’ senior devil, 
Screwtape, as “‘the Church as we (i.e. 
the minions of Hell) see her spread out 
through all time and space and rooted 
in eternity, terrible as an army with 
banners’”’ will prevail with or without 
the musings of editors. I am thinking 
rather of that part of the Church which 
I and most of my readers know best, 
the Presbyterian branch, in Canada. 

Sometimes it seems to me that I am 
sentimentalizing when I think with af- 
fection about the stubborn people call- 
ed Presbyterians, people who will not 
be stampeded, even to draw media at- 
tention; people who know (or, 


perhaps, knew) that ‘‘The chief end | 
of man is to enjoy God and to glorify | 
Him forever’’; people who can sing } 
‘‘Him serve with mirth’’ as if in the | 
midst of an attack of gastritis and yet, | 
at the same time, ‘ponder’ many | 
things in the heart — though not 
without checking in with the mind; | 
people who will often support their | 
clergy beyond deserving, and | 
simultaneously make sure that there 
are always “‘equalizing elders.” 

One has to be very careful. To | 
romanticize seriously (it’s possible!) 
about ‘‘our quaint little church’’ (and 
I have heard just those words used) | 
can be dangerous: we could end up 
with something both ‘‘quaint’’ and 
*‘little’? but maybe not a church. 

Nevertheless, there are reasons for | 
our survival thus far, God-given | 
strengths which have not been © 
eradicated from our tradition, par- | 
ticular strengths for our share of the 
Great Commission. 

Simply as indications — not foun- 
dations — of strength, it is important 
to keep in mind some positive 
developments. 4 

In spite of deficits in the General | 
Assembly Budget and ensuing ad- 
ministrative crises, the level of giv- 
ing to the work of the national church - 
has actually improved over the last 
decade. From 1964-1974 support fell | 
below the inflation rate by an average — 
of 2.45 percent. From 1975 to 1984, 
support surpassed the inflation rate by - 
an average of .76 per cent. 

Though we are at all times and in 
sundry places unfavourably compared 
with congregations bearing names _ 
such as ‘‘The 100% Pure (No Ad- 
ditives) Gospel Fellowship and Born | 
Again Emporium’’, our membership | 
decline has slowed, was one year | 
reversed, and there are now more> 
stable or growing congregations than — 
shrinking ones. (It’s just that the lat- }, 
ter shrink faster than the former can } 


continued on page 26 | 
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Islam and ‘Holy War’ 

With critical insight Lloyd Robert- 
son has dealt, as a newsman, with the 
topic of international terrorism. He 
makes this significant statement: 
‘‘One of the most frightening sources 
of modern terrorism rests in militant 
Islam.’’ This statement, I feel, needs 
deeper elucidation from the Bible and 
the Koran. 

Once I asked Malcolm Muggeridge, 
who had taught in Cairo, ‘“What do 
you think of Islam and its spread in 
the Western world?’’ He replied: ‘‘It 
is spurious. It will pass away.’’ Many 
Western scholars think it is an aber- 
ration between Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Read Psalm 120:5-6 TEV: “‘Living 
among you is as bad as living in 
Meshech or among the people of 
Kedar. I have lived too long with peo- 
ple who hate peace.’’ Kedar was the 
second son of Ishmael. On page 681 
of Good News Bible — Today’s 
English Version read carefully this 
note: ‘‘Meshech...Kedar: Two distant 
regions, whose people were regarded 
as savages.” 

The theological basis of terrorism 
and Holy War (Jihad) are found in 
Genesis 16:11,12 NIV: ‘‘He (Ishmael) 
will be a wild donkey of a man, his 
hand will be against everyone and 
everyone’s hand against him. And he 
will live in hostility towards all his 
brothers.’’ Arabs proudly trace their 
roots to Abraham and Ishmael. 

The historical basis of terrorism and 
perpetual hostility is based on this 


iW | @ DoN'T You THINK 

Seg THAT FOR THE 

| VN PRESBYTERIANS 

LN WE SHOULD DRESS 
A LITTLE LESS 


ELABORATELY ? 
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LETTERS 


statement of Mohammad, the prophet 
of Islam which he made after he suf- 
fered defeat at the Battle of Uhud. 
(March A.D. 625 ) 

‘‘O ye who believe! Take not the 
Jews and Christians for friends. They 
are friends one to another. He among 
you who taketh them for friends is 
(one) of them. Lo! Allah guideth not 
wrongdoing folk.’’ (Koran, Sura V:51 
Translation of Mohammad Mar- 
maduke Pickthall, Page 101) 

Barkat Masih Khokhar, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Making relationships 
basic 

Your articles in The Record are 
becoming more and more diversified. 
The poem in the July-August issue is 
excellent. I am not generally moved 
by poetry. It was good to see the two 
articles on the Sunday School this 
month (September). They were well 
done, but once more I am left with a 
terribly scratchy feeling about where 
we are in the Church. Why, in imita- 
tion with the secular world, do we turn 
to building structures and facilities, 
past methods in pedagogy, ‘new 
change’ in programmes and curricula, 
etc., as the areas where we must con- 
centrate our thinking and energy in 
order to get children out to Sunday 
School and keep them coming? The 
Church is people. We are what is right 
and what is wrong with the Church 
and Christ is what is always right with 
the Church — bad English, but it 
makes my point. A ministry of 


relationship-making and of commit- 
ment to discipleship should be where: | 
we concentrate our work, but I am } 
guilty too of being caught up in the | 
machinery of trying to get ‘something } 
working’! I have spent much of my | 
life teaching in so called second-class ] 
facilities — under a tree, sitting ona | 
cold cement floor, crowded in a store- } 
room, a kitchen, behind so-called | 
room dividers, and often with no | 
materials. The less I had, the best time | 
I had. It was people who had the least | 

who responded the most. In their 
response, they taught me and we | 
learned together. 
I did not really mean to sound off } 
like this, but your latest issue has in- } 
creased the fretfulness of my grey 
matter and soul! Thanks! ; 
Lucie Milne, | 
Guelph, Ont. | 


A kingdom of the mind — 

Last week we _ celebrated} 
Thanksgiving. At dinner, a youngster, | 
a grandchild of the manse, 11 years | 
old, and too busy with soccer, etc., | 
said ‘‘It’s nice we have a day to say } 
thank you.’’ Michael’s remark was | 
not prompted—it made me think. 

I would like to say ‘‘Thank you”’ for — 
The Record and particularly to you, as 
its Editor. Please stick with us--and } 
preserve our sense of humour and } 
justice. 

I recognize that as a single woman | 
of 76 years, I am emotionally retard- |] 
ed compared to my contemporaries | 
who have had ‘‘born again’’ ex- | 


Noel Watsor 


riences I cannot imagine. I just grew 
ip in Christian knowledge and caring. 
But we, who seem to over-stress the 
id Presbyterian emphasis of worship 
vith the mind, are well served by you. 
Jease stick with us. We are beseiged 
ind scared—and, alas, when you say 
‘The October Record says,’ they 
ook scornful. We seem to have a divi- 
sion as deep, if not deeper, than 1925. 
But, whatever, I’ll take The Record 
with me—a kingdom of the mind. 
Donalda McRae, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


‘Appointed or Called”’ 
(Our readers are referred to Mr. 
Costerus’ article in the October 
Record.) 
First of all I believe that I, and many 
other individuals, are indebted to the 
Rev. Chris Costerus for his 
‘‘Discourse.’’ I would like to be 
counted among those who eagerly 
espond. 
_ In the years 1937 and 1938, and 
2arlier, there were conditions in 
Canada so terrible as to be 
unbelievable to our young people 
today. 
_ It might be that those very condi- 
tions contributed to the amendment 
and its acceptance by the General 
Assembly of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 
_ However, in the almost fifty years 
since then there is no excuse for this 
issue not having been raised—and 
seriously reconsidered. 
1. My answer is ‘‘yes.’’ That one 
ear’s appointment before Ordination 
would do two things: give the student 
some practical experience, as well as 
possible financial assistance. 
2. ‘‘Yes.”’ There are various forms of 
conscription in greater or less degree. 
3. Again, ‘‘yes.’’ Submission is, in 
fact, part of the above. 
4. It would not only be fitting, but the 
only way or method which should be 
followed to allow free and voluntary 
choice. 
5. To suggest that a ‘‘call’’ should be 
mediated by or ‘‘effectively tested”’ 
by a Board of the church is to declare 
the ‘‘call’’ questionable. It is, in fact, 
a derogatory action. 
6. In my opinion, a ‘‘call’’ is purely 
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NAME HELP. 


$18 a month. It’s not a lot to ask. 
But it means so much toa child 
desperately in need. 

Through World Vision's Childcare 
Partnership program, your monthly 
gift of $48 will provide nutritious 
meals, medical care and educa- 
tion. It will also help to provide 
the training necessary to enable 
whole communities attain a level of 
independence and a chance for 
a better life. 

Supporting a needy child is 
rewarding in itself. But, in 
addition, each month World 
Vision will send you a 
photograph and the story 
about one of the children 
you are helping. 

We urge you fo join 
World Vision’s Childcare 
Partnership program and 
help us reach out to 
a needy child. 


World Vision Canada is a registered 
charity, adhering to standards 
of financial accountability 
set by the Canadian Council of 
Christian Charities. 

Receipts will be issued for 
donations of $5 or more. 
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its case (a) is words and the Book. Be 
it noted that words, as sounds or print, 
are also outward, external, sensory 
and bodily. They give us a delusion 
of being disembodied and “‘spiritual,”’ 
but they are not. A minister’s first task 
is to dispense these holy mysteries, of 
which he has received the stewardship 
from Christ through the Apostles (1 
Wor.'4: 1572), Cors 3:6): 

The Rev. Desmond McConaghy 
wants to separate the rite from the 
reality. This is to deny the divine 
authorization (identification). The 
signs and seals are in the first place 
God’s guarantee, not just an expres- 
sion of our faith. Calvin explained the 
seal as like the seal on an official 
document. In his day it was a seal and 
not a signature that authenticated and 
guaranteed a document. He said that 
we receive Christ ‘‘more certainly’’ 
in the sacrament than from preaching. 
So we sing at the Holy Table, “‘Here 
grasp with firmer hand _ th’eternal 
grace.’’ Regarding Gal. 3:26,27, I 
referred only to 26 to emphasize St. 
Paul’s ‘‘For.’’ He says that because 
we are baptised we are children by 
faith. Further, when I spoke of ‘“be- 
ing reborn into Christ’s visible body, 
the Church,’’ I did not mean ‘‘his 
body, the invisible Church.’’ The on- 
ly way into Christ’s Body is the way 
of the Church Visible, even for the 
elect. There is no ‘‘invisible Church”’ 
(dubious phrase!) outside the Church 
Visible, except the Church Trium- 
phant in Heaven. 

To J.M. Farquharson, four things: 
(a) I dare not disparage ‘“birth from 
above’’ (see the above definition), but 
I insist that for Jesus at St. John 3 it 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT 


David Hay 


Dr. Hay responds to his critics 


T* Editor has kindly offered me space — with a warning about how much 
— for comments on responses to my letter on ‘‘Born Again! More from 
the Bible.’ The responses are on pp. 32-34 of the October issue. 

A short definition of a sacrament should obviate a lot of trouble. A sacrament 
has four parts or agents: (a) a physical element; (b) divine authorization (‘‘This 
do...;’’ ‘‘This is...”’); (c) the action of the Spirit; and (d) the faith of the Church 
and its members. If any of these is left out, we are not talking of a sacrament 
at all. The same four factors constitute preaching as a means of grace, but in 


 ASHPLISHIANILY,, 1S oA 
religion of media- 
tion, of Christ the 
Great Mediator...and 
of the churchly 
means of (media) by 
which in the Spirit 
he now mediates 
himself to the world. 
In this relation you 
must not make an 
either/or between 
Christ (or the Spirit) 
and man using 
words, water, bread 
and wine. You must 
make an identifica- 
tion, or you destroy 
the mediation and 
thus the grace. 


is a sacramental event. The reference 
to water is explicit. (b) Your ex- 
perience is like mine. I came to faith 
without baptism in a very evangelical, 
non-sacramental group, but when I 
learned better and got the seal of bap- 


tism, I rejoiced exceedingly. They } | 
were warm-hearted Christians, but] 
more and more I learned how trun- } 
cated their gospel was. Liberal | 
theologians are not the only ones who | 
short-change the Gospel! I have not | 
space to say how much my friends left | | 
out. (c) As for your grand-parents and 
their forty years of ‘‘ineffective | 
sacramental baptism,’’ with all respect | 
and sympathy I must ask why they | 
were blind for so long. Did they never | 

search out the meaning of their bap- | | 
tism? In God’s providence, they came | 
alive at last. For many, things happen 
in that way, but we must not set up _ 
their delayed reaction as the rule. The 
ideal is to grow up in our baptism. 
from the start, from milk to meat. 
That is what Christians nurture seeks | 
to secure. (d) In your last paragraph, | 
your ‘‘forthright’’ is important, but | 
your last sentence ‘‘misses out’’ on the | 
seal. Do you remember Luther’s | 
challenge to himself when he was | 
weighed down? ‘‘(But) I’m a baptis- | 
ed man!”’ He rested on the guarantee, | 
not on his shaky ‘‘inward’’ faith. 


M.C. Felderhof: I welcome your 
first paragraph except for its last | 
sentence, which is covered, as is the | 
next paragraph, by my opening | 
remarks above. As for Zwingli, for 
me the choice is between Zwingli and ~ 
our Lord’s own words, “‘This is my 
body.”’ 


Norman Duckworth: So you will go | 
to Strong’s concordance, someone’s | 
New Englishman, and sombody’s | 
Lexicon, but not to the authorities I | 
named? How come? The latter repre- | 
sent biblical scholarship too. And | 
what about 2 Peter 1:20? The Bible is | 
the Church’s book, not everybody’s. | 
For your closing questions, I say | 
‘*Yes’’ to them all, except “‘baptism | 
by Spirit only.’’ You say that there is | 
no specific reference in the New) 
Testament to children being baptised. | 
I have no space to take this matter up, | 


ut can call your attention to Acts 
:39, where St. Peter is reported as 
aying that the promise, which in- 
ludes the baptism to which he has just 
ferred, is ‘“‘unto you, and to your 
hildren.”’ ‘‘Children’’ is a com- 
irehensive term, covering immediate 
md remoter posterity. It cannot mean 
yne without the other. 

| Charles Gordon: Your first question 
lan well come last, because it sums 
_p the misunderstanding I am con- 
esting all along. ‘‘Is not regeneration 
he work of the Holy Spirit, and NOT 
‘nan? How, then, can water baptism, 
verformed by man, bring about 
egeneration?’’ Quite simply, because 
he Spirit uses instruments. Your sug- 
sestion would lead to the collapse of 
christianity, for it is a religion of 
nediation, of Christ the Great 
Mediator (I Tim. 5:2) and of the chur- 
shly means of (media) by which in the 
>pirit he now mediates himself to the 
vorld. In this relation you must not 
nake an either/or between Christ (or 
he Spirit) and man using words, 
vater, bread and wine. You must 
nake an identification, or you destroy 
he mediation and thus the grace. We 
nust in the Spirit discern Christ in the 
means (I Cor. 2:14; 11:29). I agree 
with Dr. Klempa about the use of con- 
essions. Sure, they are sometimes 
wrong. But (are you surprised?) they 
ire mostly right! I like to quote them, 
f possible, when I write, to make it 
| . 
clear, as I wish to do now, that what 
| have been saying is not just my say- 
30, but the Voice of the Church. 

In conclusion, the means of grace 
re manifold, not one. The chief are 
he Word and Sacraments, but there 
re others, like Benedictions and the 
laying-on of hands. God is generous 
and will honour the ones that are us- 
ed, but Christians will have an im- 
poverished faith and outlook where 
they are neglectful. The Shorter 
Catechism tells us that God requires 
‘the diligent use of all the outward 
means whereby Christ communicateth 
to us the benefits of redemption’’ (85). 


O 


Dr. Hay, whose initial letter appeared in the Ju- 
ly/August, 1985, issue of this magazine, is 
Professor-Emeritus of Knox College, Toronto, 
and a former Moderator of General Assembly. 


| Our special thanks 
at Christmas 


To the many caring Canadians who have opened their 
hearts to hungry children this year, we say thank you. Your 
monthly donations have provided food, clothing, medicine 
and education where they are urgently needed. 

Your faithful sponsorship has given children, their families 
and communities, hope for the future in parts of the world 
that are numbered by poverty and despair. 

If you are not already a sponsor but would like to know 
the unique rewards that come from helping one particular 
child, take a moment to mail the coupon below. And let this 
Christmas be the year you celebrate by reaching out with the 
gift of love. 


| would like to sponsor a Liboy Ligirl in the country of greatest need UO or 
(country) ________.. Enclosed is my donation of (J$18 for the first month 

or (J$216 for a full year. | cannot sponsor a child but I would like to help with a 
donation of $ . Please send more information UJ. The Christian Children’s 
Fund of Canada is a non-profit, non-sectarian, non-political organization. We are 

a tax deductible charity No. 0211987-01-13 and will provide an audited statement 
on request. 


Name 
Address 
City /Town Prov. Code 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 
2409 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4P 2E7 


PR-12 


Helping children in Antigua, Barbados, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
The Gambia, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Indonesia, Jamaica, Kenya, Mexico, Philippines, 


es Portugal, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Togo, Uganda, Zambia. a 
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FROM THE MODERATOR 


Joseph C. McLelland 


God rest you merry! 


( anada is not so much a country as a season—Winter. So our Quebecois 
chansonnier Gilles Vigneault sings: ‘‘Mon pays, c’est non un pays, c’est 


Vhiver.”’ 


Experts in Canadian Literature note the significance of climate, en- 


vironment, on culture and the ways we express it. Northrop Frye says that the 


first question to ask is, 


‘*Where is here?’’ 


In our case here is a northern land 


of climatic extremes which (apart from southern Ontario?) induce a lifestyle 
appropriate to long Winters with a brief Summer interlude. Margaret Atwood 
sums up our ‘Canlit’ in a thesis of one word: survival. Images of death abound, 
coffins frequent the icy landscape; it’s a victim mentality. 


Is our theology also wintry, 
something for losers? Both the 
Jansenism of old Quebec and the 
Calvinism of other locales saw life as 
a struggle, a vale of tears: “‘purgatoire 
sur la terre.’’ Each generation of 
Christians is tempted to picture itself 
battling monsters of sin and unbelief, 
struggling to keep the flame alight in 
this dark world. Such a heroic view 
of ourselves, such a tragic view of 
history, sits well with a climate of 
darkness and deadness, Winter. 

The children’s novels of C.S. 
Lewis, the Narnia Chronicles, begin 
with a land locked in the icy grip of 
Winter, the doom of the White Witch. 
Under her regime, it is always Winter 


but never Christmas. It is the will of 


Aslan, however, (the leonine Christ 
figure) to break the deadening grip 


and release the revitalizing powers of 


Spring, of renewed Life. And as a 
sign of this renewal, Christmas 
returns. 

Of course there is truth in the 
Jansenist-Calvinist view of things. But 
it tempts us to take ourselves too 
seriously, as heroes of a cosmic 
drama. Now for one thing, I do not 
think the present age is so secular as 
this view suggests, opposing faith with 
all kinds of unbelief. On the contrary, 
I consider our age far too religious for 
its own good. Our problem is not the 


paucity of faith but the rival claims of 


all sorts of old religions and new cults. 
It is a Babel of voices, offering light 
and strength and cure and hope. 
What the world needs is the only 
thing we have to offer anyway: 
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You will not gain 
happiness by trying; 
only by losing 
yourself in the quest 
for your true Goal 
and chief End, 
whatever the cost. 
For the paradox of 
happiness is that it is 
hidden within felici- 
y, and that to be 
felix is to serve 
God's glory. Who 
would have guessed 
that his Glory is our 


Joy? 


witness to an Event which displaced 
heaven as well as earth, which 
challenges human religion as well as 
human secularism. A new 
phenomenon appeared: divine-human, 
the God-man. That is the way our 
forebears phrased it, in language hard 
for us to understand today. But if the 
Gospel is indeed good news we are 
under necessity to understand it and 


to communicate it. Think of all thal 
people are able to grasp these days— | 
black holes and charmed quarks and | 


1| 
|| 
| 
|) 
| 
| 


time warps and hyper-space. Do we || 


not have a Story that challenges such | 
knowledge with a vision of time and 
space that gives even greater depth or 
height? ‘ 
The Early Church is said to have | 
overcome its rivals (particularly the | 
religions which featured knowledge or | 
spiritual gifts) by outliving, outdying, | 
and out-thinking them. Are we doing | 


that today? Are we pushing the fron- | 


tiers of knowledge in our seminaries | 
and pulpits, our study groups and | 
organizations? I happen to teach | 
philosophy of religion, a discipline | 
related to Apologetics, or defence of | 
the faith. It is my responsibility to — 


| 


| 
| 


| 
) 


master the subject by familiarity with |) 
the sceptics and atheists of history. I | 


have spent as much time with them as | 
with the literature of believers, I sup- 


pose. I acknowledge their attraction, | 
the fascination of their arguments and | 


appeal of their logic. In the long run, | 
I find them unbelievable—much less 
credible than the logic of religion, the | 


history of Israel and its Messiah. But - 
only ** 


in the long run’’—first we must } 


wrestle with unbelief, with our rivals; | 
otherwise we have no right to claim 


that they should listen to our witness. | 
This Advent season marks the | 


beginning of another Church Year, a | 


Year of our Lord. It can be turned in- 
to the small change of sentiment and 


mere affection. But the Church has the | 


responsibility to maintain its power: 


the large currency of a Story that } 
claims to tell the whole truth about all | 
reality. Somewhere between Scrooge } 
and Bob Cratchit lies the Light that } 


broke through error and evil in this | 


manner of concrete image and bodily | 
presence. It brings its own logic, the | 


logical movement of God’s good crea- | 
the cosmic manger able to | 


tion, 
receive its creative Word (Logos) 
born in a stable and visited by ‘wise — 


men’’ and simple. Those who find its 
logic compelling are introduced to 
secrets beyond telling, and power 
beyond force. For when perfect Love 
yhas come, the dynamics of creation 
itself are at play. 
| Every Season has its charm, its im- 
Jages and symbols. But the seasons of 
\grace interrupt them to enhance their 
‘meaning and correct their natural 
}tendency. As an old liturgy puts it, the 
‘destiny of both nature and grace is ‘“‘to 
-lead all mankind to felicity.’” Now 
felicity is a rich word. It can be 
‘translated ‘‘happiness’’ if we 
_ recognize that to be happy is different 
from “‘lots of pleasure, little pain.”’ 
True felicity involves two ideas. One 
_is that of bearing fruit, attaining the 
| goals set by your nature or your lot 
: in life. The other meaning is good luck 
/or good fortune. After all, in our 
-darkling world the grace of God 
/comes like a lucky stroke. We are 
‘‘blessed.”’ 
The Shorter Catechism of the 
| Westminster Assembly begins with a 
gem of theological insight. What is 
our chief purpose in life? To glorify 
God and to enjoy him forever! Both 
glory and joy, and both together— 
wisdom consists in grasping the con- 
nection and resting in our good for- 
tune. You will not gain happiness by 
trying; only by losing yourself in the 
quest for your true Goal and chief 
End, whatever the cost. For the 
paradox of happiness is that it is hid- 
den within felicity, and that to be felix 
is to serve God’s glory. Who would 
have guessed that his Glory is our Joy? 
So the bleak midwinter is graciously 
turned into a time of fruitfulness, 
bringing forth the world’s very Lord 
| incarnate. Now is the winter of our 
discontent made glorious summer by 
this sun of Christ. For in him all 
humanity’s felicity is focused and fix- 
ed. Therefore in this Advent season, 
God rest you merry! 


aes 


1986 PROGRAMMES 


OF CONTINUING THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
MONTREAL 


PROGRAMME A 
February 24-28, 1986 


THEMES & LEADERS: 


“Modern Religious Cavities” 

Professor Tom Sinclair-Faulkner, Dalhousie University 
“Preaching from Ezekiel” 

Professor John Wevers, University of Toronto 


“Ecumenical Issues” 

Rev. Tom Ryan, C.S.P. 

Director, Canadian Centre for Ecumenism, Montreal 

Preaching Workshop 

Professor J. Charles Hay, Knox College 
(L.W. ANDERSON LECTURES WILL BE HELD FALL, 1986, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH BIRK LECTURES: JOINT SPON- 
SORSHIP OF SYMPOSIUM OF JOHN CALVIN MARKING THE 
450TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST EDITION OF IN- 

STITUTES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.) 


PROGRAMME B 
March 3-7, 1986 


THEMES & LEADERS: 


“Learning from the Process Theologians” 

Dean D.W.D. Shaw, University of St. Andrew’s, Scotland 
“Preaching from the Gospel of Mark” 

Professor Paul Achtemeir, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 

Workshop on Pastoral Counselling 

Lettie Cox, Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal 

Panel Discussion on a Current Issue 


PLEASESREGIS TER ME PROGRAMME COSTS: 
FOR: $150 (1 week) 


$275 (2 weeks) 
[) PROGRAMME A 
February 24-28, 1986 REGISTRATION FEE 


ENCLOSED 
[PROGRAMME B 1) ACCOMMODATION 
March 3-7,1986 at nearby hotel 
[}double _]single* 
*30 extra per day 
NAME RETURN TO: 
ADDRESS CONTINUING EDUCATION 
The Presbyterian College 
3495 University St. 
PHONE Montreal, Quebec H3A 2A8 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Lloyd Robertson 


Good friends together 


| ) mM counting on your festive good humour to allow a little more self- 

indulgence than usual in this space. A book now being displayed 
in stores across Canada is of enormous interest to your observer. It was written 
by a person with whom I shared almost a decade of my professional life and 
out of that relationship there developed a strong personal bond that remains to 
this day. The book is titled Nobody Calls Me Mr. Kirck (Collins, $19.95) and 
you may have guessed that it’s about a Canadian national news figure who is 


known far and wide as ‘‘Harvey’’ or 


I approached this subject tentative- 
ly at first because there was no way 
of ensuring it could be given a positive 
review. Had it been less than ex- 
pected, I would have done the polite 
thing under the circumstances and ig- 
nored it. As it turns out, Harvey’s 
book is a fascinating and thoroughly 
readable journey through an always 
interesting and sometimes turbulent 
life and career. It takes our hero, 
Horatio Alger style, from the hard- 
scrabble pioneering existence of a 
farm in north-eastern Ontario to na- 
tional prominence on TV through the 
CTV network, where he became the 
longest running anchorman in North 
America — surpassing even the 
durable Walter Cronkite. To anyone 
even remotely interested in Canadian 
broadcasting history the book touches 
upon hundreds of the characters and 
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ol Harve.’’ 


The most satisfying 
thing about this 
book, from my 

perspective, is that it 

is vintage Harvey... 


personalities who became regional and 
national folk heroes in the prime era 
of radio and in the early days of the 
development of television in this 
country. 

It doesn’t surprise me, knowing him 
as I do, that Harvey holds nothing 
back and spares himself least of all 
when telling of the peaks and valleys 
of his life and times. He reveals the 
little known fact that he was born 
Harvey Krick, but when he joined a 
Toronto radio drama workshop group 
in the 1940s, the producer refused to 
call him by his real name and subtly 
switched the pronunciation to ‘Kirk’ 
whenever it was necessary to refer to 
the tall, then very slim, man with the 
pencil-line moustache. 

We learn (first time for me as well) 
that Harvey was almost lost to Cana- 
dian broadcasting when a recurring 


anxiety over what he regarded as the }| 
inferior quality of his voice led him |) 
to apply for a public relations job. He |) 
was working at his first big market | 
station in Toronto with the likes of | 


Lorne Greene, Joel Aldred and 1 
Franklin Armstrong. He _ was || 
understandably intimidated. For- |} 
tunately, fate intervened in the person | 
of Don Insley, programme manager | 
of CKEY, who casually asked Harvey | 


whether he’d like to work in news for | 


a while. Kirck agreed and a budding | ! 


national newsman was born at a time | 


when television was little more than | 
an attractive plaything with enormous | 
potential in the hands of engineers and | 

entrepreneurs. 

Harvey recounts his two failed mar- | 
riages and relishes his third successful 
one with the small but mighty Bren- | 
da. He describes himself as a ‘‘two | | 
fisted drinker’’ back in those early | 
radio days and takes us through the 
painful experience of a public figure’s 
brush with the law on a drunk driv- | 
ing charge, a near disastrous time for | 
Harvey that left him shaken and com- 
mitted to the understanding that booze 
must never again become a dangerous 
challenge in his life. 

As his story unfolds, so does the 
history of the period he covered — 
from the Kennedy assassination to the 
Apollo moon shot and the various 
Canadian political conventions and 
elections. The most satisfying thing 
about this book, from my perspective, 
is that it is vintage Harvey; a clear and 
colourful portrayal, in his own words, 
of this big man whose scowl can crack | 
glass at twenty paces but whose fre- | 
quent, hearty laughter reveals a warm 
personality with a zest for life and a 
genuine interest in people. He is ex- 
tremely complimentary to yours tru- 
ly in a testament to good friendship at 
a time of year when good friends get 
together. MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


O 
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> GROWING INTO YOUR POTENTIAL 
EIGHT\ 
| When considering the potential for congregational L}] 2) Those which have to work very hard to 
. growth, the Canadian Church Growth Research has told remain the same, but which, with inten- 
us that there are two kinds of congregations in our tional effort can grow. 
Presbyterian Church: Three out of ten congregations fit into thts 
1) 1) Those which have a high potential for category. 
growth and which should grow with a 
minimum of effort. To which type of congregation do you belong? 
Four out of ten congregations fit into this Check the criteria below which characterize your 
category. church. 


FACT CRITERIA 


OJ 1. Relatively new congregations (those less than ten ing developments, new ethnic groups, people mov- 
years old, e.g. extension congregations, congrega- ing back to City cores). 
tions that have relocated). -] 6. Congregations west of Thunder Bay and east of 
1 2. Congregations with more than 150 and fewer than Montreal. 
750 members. 1 7. Congregations where more than 30 per cent of 
LJ 3. Congregations whose ministry is to linguistic or the members are non-traditional (family ties) 
cultural groups other than Northern European (e.g. Presbyterians. 
) Korean congregations, congregations in com- 1] 8. Congregations where there has been a recent 
munities with ethnic diversity). change in pastoral leadership. 
Oj 4. Congregations whose buildings are located in [1 9. Congregations making requests for help and 
suburban or city-neighbourhood areas. which have evangelism or Church Growth 
QO 5. Congregations whose population is characteriz- committees. 
ed by rapid growth and/or change (e.g. new hous- TOTAL 


q 
VALUES CRITERIA 


1 1. When the primary orientation is to the present (1 4. Where at least one new programme (ministry area) 
and future rather than to the present and the past. has been added or developed recently. 
1 2. When there is an awareness that there are issues (1) 5. Where there is a high acceptance of change. 
to be resolved. 1 6. When the congregation wants to grow and is will- 
O 3. Where the focus is on people and ministry rather ing to pay the price for growth. 
| than survival and institution. TOTAL 


If your congregation has at least four of the nine If your congregation has scored lower than the 


Fact Criteria and at least three of the six Values above levels: 
(J) — growth is still possible. 


Criteria: 

0 — you should be experiencing viable, measurable 0 — your congregation must work harder and 
growth. more creatively to reach your potential. 

0 — if you exceed these scores and are not growing 1) — without concerted effort your congregation 


you are falling short of your potential. may continue to decline. 


a 


Each congregation has its own personality, assets and own individual situation. 
strengths. There is no blueprint for growth. Each Help is available for your planning. This pamphlet 
congregation must make its own pattern, based on its and many other valuable resources are available from 


The Committee on Church Growth to Double in the Eighties 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111 Ext. 178 


Advertisement 


N 


‘..and the trumpets 
sounded for him 
on the other side.”’ 


hree hundred years ago, in 1685, urbane and pleasure-loving © 
Charles Il of England apologized to his elegantly-dressed cour- ; 
tiers for “‘being such an unconscionable time a-dying.’’ Among those 
who waited at his deathbed were his brother and heir, James, Duke - 
of York, bent on restoring the power of the Roman Catholic Church — 
in England. A mile away, in the shadow of the rebuilding St. Paul’s | 
Cathedral, soberly clad Calvinists, Puritans, Quakers, and other non- 
conformists besieged London’s bookshops, clamouring for copies — 
of the new religious best-seller, second only to the Bible itself. 
The final version of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, published — 
in two parts, went through ten editions before the death of its author — 
in 1688. For the next two hundred years this simple allegory of Chris- 
tian’s journey to the Celestial City retained its popularity. Even to- 
day its crystal-clear imagery and simple sincerity has enshrined itself _ 
in the English language. 
The life of bitter experience and physical hardship that Bunyan — 
endured might more readily have produced a work of cynicism and > 
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nyan, Fundamentalist 


nturies of PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


by Wallace Robb 


ancour rather than one of abiding faith. Son of a tinker, that pro- 
‘erbial poorest of the trades, he was apprenticed to his father. With 
iminimum of education, and a short period of service in Cromwell’s 
irmy, he confessed to many vices as a young man. Those that 
jistressed him were his habit of swearing, and his enjoyment of 
yames played on a Sunday. 
_ Three events changed his life. He married a devout woman who 
yrought him into contact with the church. Then a divine threatened 
1im with hellfire as he played tipstaff—a game rather like golf—on 
he village green on a Sunday afternoon. Finally, acommon woman 
vhom he describes as a “‘loose and ungodly wretch’’ filled him with 
shame by calling him “‘the ungodliest fellow for swearing that she 
vad ever heard in her life.”’ 

Now his tormented soul, in fear of the Devil, sought help. He found 
t in John Gifford, the pastor of the ‘Bedford Meeting,’ model for 
he Evangelist of Pilgrim’s Progress. Soon he was taking an active 
Jart in these meetings, and began preaching in 1656. Over the next 
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John Bunyan, Fundamentalist 


continued from previous page 


four years he enjoyed a great deal of success in bringing 
God’s word to the people of rural Bedfordshire. 

But in 1660, with the Restoration of the Stuart monar- 
chy, the Commonwealth of Oliver Cromwell, with its 
promise of religious toleration, came to an abrupt end. 
Charles II returned from exile in France, vowing never 
to go on his travels again. The mob tore Cromwell’s body 
from its grave in Westminster Abbey, and reburied it 
beneath a nearby gallows. The absolute monarchy of the 
Stuarts was restored, and with it the power and wealth 
of the Episcopal church, under the patronage of the land- 
owning nobility. Century-old laws were restored, forbid- 
ding preaching by all except licensed preachers, and in- 
sisting on the liturgical forms of Archbishop Laud’s Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Forbidden to preach, his meetings illegal, Bunyan’s 
faith should now have been at its lowest ebb. He was poor. 
His wife had died, leaving him with four children under 
nine, one of them blind. He had married again, but his 
bride was a girl of eighteen. His mentor, Pastor Gifford, 
was dead. Within a few months he was in jail in Bedford 
awaiting trial on charges of failing to attend church and 
of taking part in an unlawful assembly. Punishment for 
these crimes could be as much as seven years of transpor- 
tation as a slave to the American colonies. Despite the 
efforts of his young wife and his friends, he was actually 
to remain in Bedford jail for the next twelve years. 

But those years of imprisonment and hardship served 
only to strengthen Bunyan’s faith. By his constant reading 
of the Bible, and his study of the anti-Catholic John Foxe’s 
The Book of Martyrs, he added to his undoubted ability 
as a preacher the skill to write in such a way as to make 
his faith clear to the common man. 

The reason for the success of Pilgrim’s Progress lies 
in Bunyan’s ability to put in print what he preached. He 
knew how to sway the minds and emotions of crowds, 
and what he wrote were the words he spoke. As 
Shakespeare wrote for the live stage, where his words 
caught fire for his boisterous audience, so Bunyan wrote, 
not for the theologian’s study, but for the crowded and 
emotion-filled revival meeting, for the noisy market-place, 
and simplicity of family worship. Almost the entire story 
is in dialogue, the perfect tool for the skilled orator. The 
language is the spoken tongue of his time, and the rhythms 
and cadences are those of the Bible with which he and 
his listeners were so familiar. 

Not all of his colleagues were in agreement with Bun- 
yan’s use of the allegorical form, saying that it was feign- 
ed, and therefore not truthful. But Bunyan commented 
that the Bible itself is full of metaphor, and who could 
quarrel with the methods of the Holy Writ? So he 
transports his Pilgrim from distant Israel to the highways 
and byways of rural England. The Slough of Despond, 
Pilgrim’s first obstacle, could well be the notoriously mud- 
dy and pot-holed road between Elstow and Bedford, a road 
Bunyan must have travelled hundreds of times. Vanity 
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The reason for the 
success of Pilgrim’s 
Progress lies in 
Bunyan’s ability to put 
into print what he 
preached. He knew 
how to sway the minds 
and emotions of 
crowds, and what he 
wrote were the words 
he spoke. 


Fair, with its quarrelsome knaves and rogues, its tawdry 
merchandise, was alive to Bunyan and his readers. The 
terrible burden that the pilgrim Christian bore on his back 
must have been the heavy load of a tinker’s tools (which 
included an eighteen pound anvil) that Bunyan carried with 
him in his trade. 

Although no Puritan of the time would have set foot 
in any theatre, especially if it were to see the licentious 
bedroom comedies of the Restoration, Pilgrim’s Progress 
is theatre in print. It is full of suspense-filled situations, 
fantastic characters, villains and monsters. There are even 
triumphal parades with musical accompaniment. Just as 
Shakespeare’s songs enliven such plays as The Tempest 
and Twelfth Night, so songs and verses add zest to 
Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘‘Who would true valour see’’ is still 
one of the liveliest of hymns. Bunyan would have agreed 
with Salvationist William Booth when he asked ‘‘Why 
should the Devil have all the good tunes?”’ 

The theatrical qualities of the book have encouraged 
several dramatic adaptations over the years, both in 
England and America. Bernard Shaw even claimed that 
Bunyan as a dramatist was superior to Shakespeare. But 
Shaw seldom has anything pleasant to say about 
Shakespeare, whom he saw as a rival to himself. 


aA nother factor in the success of Bunyan’s allegory 
lies in its humanity. Christian is a real man, ex- 
periencing the same difficulties that beset the fundamen- 
talists of his time. His story is largely an account of Bun- 
yan’s own spiritual struggles. Yet other writers much bet- 
ter qualified than he, and perhaps equally well motivated, 
have tried with less success to depict the Christian life. 
John Milton’s Paradise Lost, the Christian epic in the 
English language, was published in 1667, only eleven 


years before Pilgrim’s Progress. The crowning work of © | 


aman of genius, it is a literary masterpiece whose poetry 
has a sonority and dignity unequalled in the language. 


Milton, a Puritan, blind and in disgrace, dictating the epic 
to his daughters, remained a scholar. Homer’s J/liad and 
Odyssey, Virgil’s Aeneid, and Dante’s Divine Comedy 
were as familiar to him as the Bible. 

But Milton had never preached a sermon in his life. It 
| is hard to believe that a poor labouring sinner might read 
| Paradise Lost and rush to repent and seek God’s grace. 
But Robert Browning, in his poem Ned Bratts sees 
Pilgrim’s Progress as having just that effect. The humanity 
_ of Bunyan’s simple allegory surpasses Milton’s intellec- 
tual genius. Milton’s appeal is to the mind; Bunyan’s, to 
the heart. 

Most modern allegories have been concerned with the 
freedom of the individual. But neither Orwell in Animal 
Farm nor Golding in Lord of the Flies seems particularly 
concerned with the aspect of religious freedom, nor with 
the thought that there might be help and hope for the 
troubled individual in religious faith. This may explain 
why both of these allegories end in the defeat of those 
who have struggled for freedom. They seem to have lack- 
ed a Celestial City to which they might direct their travels. 

The dissenters to whom Bunyan preached, and who 
were the readers of Pilgrim’s Progress, were the people 
of the ‘second wave’ of colonization in America. In most 
of the new colonies settlers found little attempt to enforce 
the Acts of Uniformity which put the Episcopal Church 
in a position of privilege. More frequently, these religious 
dissidents were engaged in fighting each other — when 
they were not fighting the Indians. In their pioneer 
background the simplicity of Bunyan’s allegory was as 
effective as it had been with the poor people of rural 
England, from whose stock they were derived. Those who 
travelled west into the wilderness, those who crossed the 
endless prairies in their search for a new land, must have 
seen in themselves the counterparts of Christian on the 
way to the Celestial City. The dangers that beset them 
on every side, the distant Delectable Mountains, the near- 
by Valley of the Shadow of Death, and the vision of a 
promised land, must have produced a feeling of identifica- 
tion with the Pilgrim. 

Both Louisa May Alcott and Mark Twain tell of hav- 
ing seen performances of Pilgrim’s Progress. Indeed, it 
is difficult to read Little Women without being struck by 
the resemblance between the fatherless family of that 
largely autobiographical tale, and the latter part of 
Pilgrim’s Progress. If one can imagine miners listening 
spellbound to Dickens (as they did), one has no difficulty 
in imagining Bunyan’s book being read aloud to the 
children of pioneers in winter-bound log cabins. 

Bunyan admired the women in his life. One tends to 
think of Puritan women as quiet, subservient, and domicil- 
ed. We know that Bunyan was greatly moved by the death 
of his mother, and that although “‘love’’ in the romantic 
sense was unusual in marriages of his class and time, he 
truly loved his first wife, Mary, and speaks with emotion 
of her difficulties in bringing up four children in the 
greatest of poverty. He describes how his blind daughter 
visited him in jail. He took his first steps to conversion 
after listening to poor women of Bedford town as they 
spoke of the hope of a better land. His second wife, 


Elizabeth, lost her first child in the shock of his arrest 
in 1660, yet had the courage to confront his judges at great 
risk to herself, and Bunyan acknowledges his debt to her. 
The character and conduct of Christiana in the second part 
of his book is nothing short of the conduct of Christian 
himself, as she leads her friends and children to the Holy 
City. 

Today, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress no longer plays 
a major part in the teachings of modern churches. The 
language has become archaic, the style unfashionable. 
Most of us no longer live in rural communities. But Bun- 
yan was a part of the foundation of these churches, a man 
who could speak to the people of his time, chastising them 
while giving them hope; who possessed infinite constan- 
cy and courage; and who left a heritage of a Christian 
way of life that thousands have striven to follow. O 


Mr. Robb was raised in Scotland; served as 
a soldier in France, India and Burma from 
1939 to 1946; and came to Canada to teach 
in 1956. Presently a resident of Victoria, 
B.C., he is a recently retired civil servant from 
the provincial government of B.C. where he 
supervised instruction in the correspondence 
school. 
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nd lhe IDLER 


by James Ross Dickey 


“All Things Considered,’ which has appeared intermittently 

over a few months, we have considered, in a brief overview, 
uthors whose work impinges in one way or another on Christian 
nought. Each choice will not enjoy universal appeal: universal ap- 
eal is ephemeral where Presbyterians are concerned. However, 
» launching this section of the magazine, we had in mind the 
ossibility of drawing your attention not just to authors of books — 
ction or non-fiction, but also to painters, film makers, academics, 
tC. 
This month’s subject in ‘‘All Things Considered,’ though a man 
f words and literature, is not an author (yet) but an Editor: David 
Varren, Editor of a new (seven issues) and, to this writer, fascinating 
ational magazine, The I/dler. 
Mr. Warren was interviewed in his home and editorial/circu- 
lation/mailing offices. It is an older 
home, its porch partly hidden by the 
branches of a broad-leaf maple tree. 
The two rooms off the hallway are 


ail t equipped with the basic equipment 
tir things eune — : for any kind of magazine produc- 
All ings conside ed tion. A small computer handles the 
All thinas considered word processing of the manuscripts 
AI things Eonoidered and the circulation lists — the lat- 
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David Warren 


continued from previous page 


ter an onerous task even with a computer. 

Upstairs there is a library-sitting room with a large win- 
dow giving southern exposure. The room is dominated 
by shelves of books. Mr. Warren has an extensive library 
of theology, church history, the classics and volumes from 
his favourite period of English literature — the 18th Cen- 
tury, home century for the magazine whose name has been 
resurrected for twentieth century readers. 

Though only in his early thirties, Mr. Warren has led 
a peripatetic life, having divided much of it between 
Canada, southeast Asia and England. His father, an in- 
dustrial designer by trade “‘went through about 500 jobs 
in Canada in the 1950s, usually fighting with his boss by 
the fourth day.’’ One job that lasted longer than most was 
teaching at the College of Art in Lahore, Pakistan, where 
David received his early education at a Jesuit school, im- 
bibing ‘‘the qualities of arrogance necessary for an 
Editor.’’ His mother, of Cape Breton Presbyterian stock, 
became a world-traveller by surprise and necessity. At 
sixteen, back in Canada, David terminated his formal 
education by dropping out of the high school in 
Georgetown, Ont. 

He tried his hand at making a living as a poet but quickly 
learned that it was not only a slow road to fame and for- 
tune, but a slow road to subsistence as well. After hitch- 
hiking around the United States “‘pointlessly’’ he work- 
ed as a copy-boy on The Globe and Mail but perceiving 
himself stuck, the days of shooting up the ladder long con- 
signed to the era of Citizen Kane and shouts of ‘‘Stop the 
press!’’, he sent off applications to every possible English 
language publication in Africa and Asia. None replied in 
the affirmative, but the Bangkok (Thailand) World sound- 
ed ‘‘mildly interested’’ so he saved up enough money for 
a one-way ticket to Bangkok. The person who had sent 
the polite letter had just been fired. However he walked 
in ‘‘the same day as the Women’s Editor had walked out 
in a huff and since they had nobody with journalistic ex- 
perience to draw on they made me Women’s and Social 
Page Editor.’’ From there he went to the news depart- 
ment of the same paper, quitting in a fit of ‘‘juvenile prin- 
ciple’’ when the Thompson chain took over publication. 

A variety of very short jobs followed, beginning with 
work for the English language paper, Kyhan International, 
in Tehran, Iran. From Iran he went to the Jerusalem Post 
from which he was dismissed when it was discovered that 
he couldn’t speak Hebrew; back to southeast Asia where 
he worked for a business magazine, the Far Eastern 
Economic Review in Hong Kong; back to Canada; then 
to London, England, having decided to pursue an interest 
in Aristotle and the classics begun in the Jesuit schools, 
and determined to take two or three years ‘‘just to read.”’ 
Through a tip from friends he learned of government- 
provided housing, a scheme introduced by the Lambeth 
Council ‘‘who were eager to have the ‘squats’ inhabited 
by anybody, having laboured under the impression that 
they were doing something about the housing crisis which 
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they were bringing upon themselves simply by buying up | 


old, workmen’s cottages and then running out of money jj 


to look after them.’’ He got three or four years rent-free 
accommodation, took out a subscription in the London ~ 
Library, ‘‘staked out a little place in the reading room’ — 
and satisfied his other material needs by selling antiquarian | 
books, working out of the basement of his home, and | 
specializing in his favourite period, the eighteenth cen- | 
tury. (His hero is Jonathan Swift, but the title of Samuel — 


Johnson’s paper, ““The Idler’’ seemed more suitable than } 


‘‘The Bickerstaff Papers.’’) 

Four or five more years were spent back in Thailand 
as Editor of Business in Thailand, which ‘‘we turned in- 
to the most formidable literary journal in southeast Asia; | 
a most eccentric task really, since most of our readers } 
couldn’t read English that well.’’ 

With the money he had saved he returned to London 


His spiritual journey is 2 
‘| started out as an ¢ 


in search of a job that would sustain body and soul. Not 
finding it, he decided to return to Canada. ‘“‘I was after 
all a Canadian, with Canadian habits;’’ free-lancing and 
reviewing books — academic books for the most part — 
‘which gave me a thrill, having had a formal education 
only up to grade eleven.’’ 

His spiritual journey is as interesting as his literary 
career. ‘‘I started out as an evangelical atheist — I used 
to go around picking on Christians. I became a Christian 
by increments. I feel like a ‘born again’ Christian, ex- 
cept that I never at any one moment was conscious of hav- 
ing taken the step. I can remember three stages: the 
possibility of the existence of God, which occurred to me 
while reading page 32 of T.E. Hulme’s book Specula- 
tions, in the reading room of the Victoria and Albert 
Library. It just struck me that one could live, intellec- 
tually speaking, with the idea of the existence of God — 
my first step on the skids from atheism. Step two took 
place crossing the Hungerford Bridge over the Thames 
River when it suddenly struck me that I could accept the 
idea of Christ as a sort of overpowering font of human 
goodness. That happened, curiously enough, about two 
days before I wound up in hospital with a collapsed lung. 
I discovered step two-and-a-half, the possibility of hell. 
Owing to a shortage of beds I had been put ina ward with | 
terminal cases. The possibility of hell occurred to me, | 
though it has never come back so vividly. Step three, was 
the Holy Ghost, completing the Trinity and the recogni- 
tion that I had always believed in ‘guidance.’ Even as an 


tia: v4 
: 
{ 


atheist, I had trusted ‘something’ was there. The fourth 


step, I suppose, was my baptism and entrance into the 


| Church.’’ 


The decision to launch The Idler was born of a perceived 


_ heed for a Canadian magazine that would occupy a spot 


somewhere between mass-circulation journals and the 
respected, but lightly read literary quarterlies. Both, Mr. 
Warren was quick to acknowledge, have a place, but he 
and his friends felt that there was no forum for the discus- 
sion of literature from a ‘‘traditionalist’’ point of view 
nor for a ‘‘small ‘c’, philosophically conservative, ap- 
proach to politics. There are several magazines with a left 
of centre perspective, ranging from Marxist to social 


_ democratic, and the libertarian, individualistic philosophy 
_ has its defenders Mr. Warren makes a point of 


distinguishing The Idler’s point of view from the liber- 


_ tarian in particular. ‘‘Libertarianism is really a grand old 


I 


ting as his literary career. 
‘al atheist — | used to 
in Christians. 

ly increments....”’ 


19th Century classical liberal viewpoint: with unrestricted 


_ free choice one finds very little in the way of moral 
considerations.’’ 


The capital for The Idler, $20,000, was raised by Mr. 
Warren and his wife, then a wife of only two weeks! ‘‘I 
warned her at the beginning that lunatic ventures like this 
would be in store.’’ With that amount they knew they 
could finance two issues. He had tried, without success, 
to raise capital from other sources, then decided to go 
ahead, believing in more than the affirmation of an idea 
and hoping that actual issues in hand would inspire more 


| assurance, and therefore support. As this is being writ- 


ten, seven issues of The Idler have come off the press. 
They still have not received a single penny of subsidy or 
investment money. The fact that they have stretched the 


| two issues into seven is due to the support they have 


received by subscription, approximately 2,000, and news- 


_ stand sales of 1,500. The Idler is in at least one news- 


stand in virtually every city over 100,000 in population, 
coast to coast. 


The magazine is still nowhere near breaking even. They 
are three years or $5,000 a month away from that point 
and are hoping for seed capital of $200,000. As it is, the 
magazine comes out when it can, not precisely at regular 
intervals, and sometimes in combined issues (two months 
in one expanded issue). In spite of the precariousness of 
the enterprise, those around The Idler have hope. They 
have attracted a fine roster of writers, including such peo- 
ple as Governor-General Award winner Josef Skvorecky 
(author of The Bass Saxaphone and The Engineer of 


Human Souls), Malcolm Muggeridge, his son, John, and 
daughter-in-law, Anne Roche, film critic Bart Testa, Neil 
Bissoondath, Eric McLuhan, Dennis Duffy and others. 

The Idler also evidences a characteristic of the truly 
creative — a well-honed wit, made all the sharper by 
adversity. As an example, and as a further indication of 
the kind of magazine it is, permit me to quote from the 
September issue, from a column written by their reader 
of manuscripts, Mr. George Bentley, entitled ‘‘Further 
Hints To Authors.’’ (We excerpt from a list of 20.) 

4. It is bad form to bludgeon a reader, to threaten, or 
to cajole him, when he does not share your views; and 
it is presumptuous to assume that he does share them. 
We are allergic to the brash recitation of opinions (in- 
cluding those with which we happen to agree)...... 
5. It is very painful to read a display of learning. 
6. We do not like stories about writers. We would 
prefer stories about dentists, or chartered accountants, 
or stock-keepers in button factories. Please do not send 
us an autobiographical account of the problems of be- 
ing a writer. If you find that you have written such 
a story, please try to keep it to yourself. In any event, 
please do not send the story to us. 

8. Let us acknowledge immediately that heterosexual, 
homosexual and bestial copulation is central to the 
literature of the twentieth century. No doubt each of 
these is fairly common in the world; and so is prostitu- 
tion, and rape, and child molestation. We still won’t 
describe these acts on paper. We are notorious prudes, 
easily upset by bull-fighting, lavatory humour, or visits 
to the sausage factory. We entirely lack curiosity about 
the sexual fantasies of infants. We try not to cuss in 
the pages of The Idler. 

12. If you want to attack someone, attack someone who 
is rich and powerful. Attacks on the poor and powerless 
are unedifying. 

17. Nothing is ‘indescribable.’ 

20. The Idler does not pay well, and probably never 
will. Do not expect to support yourself by writing for 
us, even if you do it full-time. The Idler exists simply 
to publish the best work of the best writers...... 

If there were space enough, the entire list would, with 
but a few transpositions, serve would-be writers for The 
Record (if we were somewhat more ambitious) and in- 
deed, would-be-writers for most worthwhile publications, 
as well. 

They have not received, or applied for, one cent from 
the Canada Council, Arts Councils, or any other kind of 
government funding, believing that they exist to serve a 
constituency outside of those that normally benefit by such 
grants. Their success has depended, to date, on word-of- 
mouth and the devoted loyalty of individual subscribers. 
I believe that there are many who read this magazine who 
would enjoy and profit from reading The Idler. If it is 
not available on a news-stand near you, a single copy 
($3.00) can be had by writing to The Idler, Post Office 
Box 280, Station ‘E’, Toronto, Ontario, M6H 4E2, 
Telephone (416) 532-4208. Even better, take out a 
subscription at $24.00 a year. n 
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Mr. Witmer’s 
Gift 


by Kenneth Gibble 
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M high school principal’s name was Daniel W. Witmer. When we 
Y addressed him, of course, we deferentially called him Miste 
Witmer. When we whispered behind his back, we called him many | 

other things, most of which I cannot mention. One of the harmless ones was ‘*Dan- | 
ny Boy.”’ . 
The name of Danny Witmer was, and remains, legendary in my home town. 
For one thing, Mr. Witmer’s physical size was prodigious. As a seventh grader, 
I had never in my life seen a human being so enormous. His body frame was | 
large to begin with, and on it he carried an incredible amount of human flesh, ' 
He was muscular, but obese as well. Estimates of his weight formed a popular 
student pastime, with top guesses upwards of 350 pounds. Part of our awe of | 
him can be attributed to the fact that most of us were scrawny junior high kids. 
But the plain truth was that the man was immense. ¥ 
There was another thing that made 
him legendary: his voice. It was deep 
and sonorous and above all, loud. It had 
been given to him by his Creator for the” 
express purpose of echoing fearsome-_ 
ly down long, dark, high school cor- 
ridors. Mr. Witmer spoke in a kind of 
slow drawl that stretched words to their 
absolute limit of length. The particular 
expression for which he was famous I 
had heard about long before I heard it” 
with my own ears. But hearing it myself _ 
for the first time was a life-changing ex- | 
perience. It was uttered whenever Mr. 
Witmer came upon a situation which 
in his opinion, called for the heavy hand | 
of authority: ‘‘Waal now, what have 
we here?”’ 
When Mr. Witmer said those words, it wasn’t a question at all. It was a damn- © 
ing indictment, it was a policeman’s whistle, it was the very crack of doom. What 
followed was swift and sure retribution. Mr. Witmer brooked no defiance of his™ 
authority. I saw swaggering seniors, all-star football players, and town toughs” 
reduced to blubbering submissiveness in his presence. Only once did I see anyone 
dare to resist. The brief rebellion came in the form of a flippant comment, ut=" 
tered in a voice the unfortunate student thought was out of earshot. Sadly’ for! 
him, Mr. Witmer’s hearing was exceptional. Later in life, I saw linebackers and © 
fullbacks move their large bodies with amazing agility over football fields. But” 
never in my life did I see so much humasity cover so much distance in so little” 
time as Mr. Witmer travelling thirty feet of hallway. The only physical violence ™ 
I ever saw him use occurred on that occasion. One swift swing of the arm —~ 
but, believe me, it was enough. | 
As far as I knew, not a single student ever liked Mr. Witmer. Or if they did,” 
they never said so. We were in awe of him, we were afraid of him. He is the” 
only man I knew who, by simply walking into a noisy study hall, could produce” 
a silence so total that it actually rang in your ears. ' 
One of the things I remember best about Mr. Witmer had to do with the Bible” 
readings that were part of opening exercises for public schools back in the 1950s. ~ 
I can’t say those readings did much for my faith, but sometimes they were in- 
teresting. Such as the time when Tom Bradley randomly selected a passage from 
the book of Romans in which St. Paul sets forth an elaborate statement on the | 
subject of circumcision. 
From time to time, the reading of the Bible was done by Mr. Witmer over 
the public address system. On most of those occasions, the words he read were 
from the seventh chapter of Matthew. In my memory I can hear that inimitable 


’ice as it intoned the Elizabethan English of the King James Version: 


idge not that ye be not judged. For with what judgement ye judge, ye shall be 
dged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured unto you. 

I often wondered just why it was Mr. Witmer so frequently chose that passage. 
re cynical part of me decided it was simply where he kept his bookmark. The 
ore charitable part of me, however, came to a different conclusion. Maybe Mr. 
‘itmer read those words because he needed to hear them himself. As principal 
+ was often judge, jury, and executioner all rolled into one. By his selection 
‘this biblical passage, he was confessing publicly that he felt something of a 
/pocrite, always acting as judge when he himself was far from perfect. He, 
ho had to watch for specks in the eyes of his students, was painfully aware 
“the log in his own eye. 

But there remains still another possibility. Was Danny Witmer, as he declaim- 
1 “‘Judge not that ye be not judged,’’ making a plea for 

aderstanding from all of us? Maybe so. Heaven knows he 

ould tell how we all feared him, how many of us hated him. 

e could see the obscene drawings and read the scurrilous 

-affiti in the lavatories. He had never married; had, as far 

swe knew, no close friends on the faculty. Surely he must 

ave felt the loneliness of his position. Undoubtedly, he felt 
e weight of our judgment upon him. 

All this, of course, is speculation on my part. I don’t know 

hy he read those words from Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount 

) often. But I did come to know, on one occasion, that Mr. 

/itmer was not the monster we made him out to be. 

As an eighth grader, I had been hospitalized for three 

eeks and confined to my home for several additional weeks. 

teceived many cards, one of which came bearing that usual- 

' dreaded signature: D.W. Witmer. I was surprised at 

‘ceiving it, but I wrote it off as something he had done out 

fa sense of official duty. 

When I returned to school, I was excused from gym class. 

ne day as I sat on the bleachers while my classmates were 

*tting dressed, Mr. Witmer walked into the gym. My im- 

ediate thought was: ‘‘Who’s gotten into trouble this time?”’ 

ut no, there was something different about his manner. He 

emed ill at ease somehow, almost shy. He came over to 

e and said, “‘How are you doing, Kenneth?’ I don’t 

‘member what I replied. He made a few attempts at small 

Ik, but I didn’t know what to say. There was no precedent 
yr talking to Mr. Witmer like this. At last there was an \ 
wkward pause. Then he smiled, reached over and patted 

iy shoulder, and said, ‘‘If ever I can help, let me know.”’ 

nd then he was gone. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged.’’ I would like to tell 

du that from then on I saw Mr. Witmer in a different light, 

iat I defended him to my peers, that he and I developed 

meaningful relationship. But none of that happened. I never 

sain talked one-on-one with him, and soon I was back to 

ughing at jokes about him, listening to and passing on nas- 

‘stories about him, fearing him, even hating him. But not 

; much as before, and always with a distinct twinge of con- 

‘ience. Without knowing it, I had received a gift from Mr. 

/itmer; a lesson about judging. O 


Mr. Gibble has been pastor of the Ridgeway Com- 
munity Church of the Brethren, Harrisburg, Pen- 
nsylvania, for the past fourteen years. 
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Every church should have an AA — an Alumni Association 
— a group of former members and adherents who can be a 
source of much needed revenue. 


No longer just a ‘‘Sunday-go-to- 
meeting’’ place, the church is a vital 
component of the community, mak- 
ing its facilities available for Bible 
study and numerous special interest 
activities of its members. In many 
cities it operates food banks and 
clothing depots for the indigent and 
provides meeting places for the ag- 
ed and lonely, all at no cost to the 
recipients and regardless of whether 
they have any church affiliation. The 
decreasing purchasing power of the 
dollar and the increased respon- 
sibilities of the church have worsen- 
ed its chronic shortage of money, a short-fall due in large 
part to the reluctance of many church members to accept their 
financial responsibilities. 

In an editorial in the United Church Observer, Angus Mac- 
Queen, a former Moderator of the United Church of Canada, 
noted that when the basic charitable deduction was granted 
on the income tax form, only about nine per cent of income 
tax returns claimed more than the $100 exemption for 
religious and charitable contributions. 

When it comes to financial stewardship, we’re stingy. 

The noted scientist, Dr. Hans Selye, referred in his book 
The Stress of My Life to his discussion with Wernher von 
Braun about the great disparity between the amount of money 
spent on medical research and on space travel. When Dr. 
Selye complained of meagre support to medical research, 
von Braun commented ‘*You do not have the moon to offer.”’ 

When then should the church have such meagre support 
when it has Paradise to offer? 

It is due partly to the church’s embarrassment about its 
fund-raising activities. It has too often adopted a ‘‘cap-in- 
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LUMNI 
SSOCIATION 


~DEBT COLLECTOR 


by Marie Weir 


hand’’ technique when soliciting” 
funds to cover the costs of emergen- 
cy church repairs or to meet the ever 
increasing needs of its mission pro 
jects. This almost apologetic attitude: 
is due, no doubt, to the church’s 
reluctance to put a price tag on 
religion; its emphasis on the fact that 
God’s love is free. It is free, 
however, only in the sense that no 
one need be prevented from receiv- 
ing it. So, Sunday after Sunday we 
are invited — not asked and rarely 
urged — to present our free-will 
offerings. . 
Our offerings are obviously not given very freely. 
The Roman philosopher, Seneca, wrote ‘‘He who receives 
a benefit with gratitude repays the first instalment of his 
debt.”’ 
But the church needs more than our gratitude for advan- 
tages it gives us, and it should be asking not for gifts but 
for repayment of our debts. 
Universities know how to collect those debts. 8 
In the 35 years since I left my Alma Mater I have been” 
invited to contribute to building and library funds, memorial 
projects and expansion programmes. No such invitation has | 
ever come to me from the church I first attended, in the city” 
I left thirty years ago. P 
There is, of course, nothing to prevent my sending a dona- 
tion without being asked to do so, but most of us are solicited 
for so many worthwhile causes — heart funds, cancer ap- 
peals, YMCA and the Salvation Army — that we don’t have | 
to look for ways to spend our money and are unlikely to be™ 
generous of our own volition. . 
‘*Ask, and it shall be given you...’’ — works both ways. 


Quite naturally, my first loyalty is to the church I now 


attend. Through regular bulletins I am informed of its 
needs for the budget and for special endeavours and from 
time to time I hear first-hand from the missionaries whose 
work we support. No hard-sell technique should be 
necessary to convince me of my financial obligations and 
this church has first call on my resources. 

Still, I have a soft spot in my heart for my former 
church. For many years it exerted a strong influence on 
_ me. In fact, I did everything there except march down 
_ the aisle with a man (although that’s not why I left). I 
- attended Sunday School, played the piano in the Sunday 
School orchestra, joined the church when I was 13, sang 
in the senior choir, taught Sunday School, played the 
organ for a couple of summers, belonged to the Women’s 
Association and, for the annual bazaars, embroidered 
everything that wasn’t nailed down. 

It was the centre not only of spiritual instruction but 
also of social activity, and I am still benefiting from what 
I learned there. 

For a mere three years I attended a University and it 
too has a place in my heart; it too influenced my life. To 
carry on research, enlarge its library, modernize its 
facilities and to ensure its ability to provide advanced 


education for future generations, it 
too requires money, and by soliciting 
its graduates the University is offer- 
ing them an opportunity to repay, in 
part, the debt they owe for their 
education. 

It is the Alumni Association of the 
University whose mandate includes 
such canvassing. Aware that the 
main priority of recent graduates is 
to find employment, establish a 
home and raise a family, the Alum- 
ni Association looks to the older 
graduates to provide additional fund- 
ing for its needs. 


In an issue of The Financial Post Magazine, E. Gatto, 
President of the St. Francis Xavier Alumni Association 
in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, wrote that “‘in 1979 the St. 
Francis Alumni were asked to raise $350,000 over a 
period of five years, and in a year and a half.....they ac- 
complished a sum that was 400 per cent over this target.”’ 

He added, ‘‘The Alumni have spoken eloquently of their 
debt to the university, expressed their willingness to share 
in its financial burden and voiced strong confidence in 
its ability to contribute significantly to the future of higher 
education.’’ 

The church should make its ‘‘graduates’’ aware of what 
they owe for their spiritual edification. 

In most churches the young adults cannot be expected 
to contribute over-generously in the face of the precarious 
state of the economy in the ’80s. Their stewardship can 
be demonstrated in other important ways, leaving it to 
the more established members of the congregation, and 
former members, to increase their financial support. 

Often it is not until our later years that we realize that 


certain people have influenced us in a positive way, that 
a particular affiliation resulted in friendships when we 
needed them and that timely instruction proved to be a 
turning point in our lives and careers. Too often this 
awareness comes too late for us to repay the debt that has 
Just been acknowledged. 

When we are young the church gives us a belief, forms 
our character, steers us onto right paths and helps to deter- 
mine the course of our lives. When we are older it is quite 
often another church which helps us to sustain that faith 
despite adversities, and comforts us in times of loss. 
Although support of an individual church advances the 
work of the church worldwide, there are many of us who 
would, if asked, contribute to our first church out of sen- 
timent alone. 

The church is too prestigious an institution to have to 
beg for money. For centuries it has benefited mankind, 
its civilizing influence affecting temporal as well as 
spiritual matters, though it may be only those who espouse 
its principles who recognize the debt that is owed to 
Christianity. 

Seneca’s contention that he who receives a benefit with 
gratitude repays the ‘‘first instalment’’ of his debt presup- 
poses that there will be a second instalment. To a parent, 


teacher or friend such repayment can 
be merely a word or letter of thanks 
or a passing on to someone else that 
gift of love. To a school or church 
the second instalment should surely 
be a financial one. 

Through its Alumni Associations, 
Universities solicit support from 
their graduates. The church too 
should request from its former 
members not a gift, but the willing 
repayment of an old debt. 


O 


...an Opportunity 
to repay, in part, 
the debt they owe... 


Marie Weir is a free-lance writer who resides 
in Vancouver, B.C. 


25/December, 1985 


ORGANIST - MUSIC DIRECTOR 
Bethany United Church, Halifax, N.S., re- 
quires an Organist-Music Director. Bethany 
is a congregation of 615 families, located in 
the centre of the metropolitan area. 48-stop 
Rodgers Pipe Organ Augmented. Teaching 
possibilities. Salary commensurate with 
R.C.C.O. standards. Interested persons ap- 
ply with resume, attention Music Committee, 
to: Church Office, 7171 Clinton Avenue, 
Halifax, N.S. B3L 3Y8 


Church requires 
Organist/Choir Director 


4-manual Casavant organ. 


Send application with resume to: Mr. Richard 
Lauer, c/o Orillia Presbyterian Church, 99 
Peter Street North, Orillia, Ontario L3V 423. 


ORGANIST/CHOIR DIRECTOR required 
for Westmount Presbyterian Church, London, 
Ont. Baldwin 2 manual electronic organ. 
Senior and Junior Choirs. Salary negotiable. 
Effective January 1, 1986. Submit resume to 
Worship and Music Committee, 521 Village 
Green Avenue, London, Ont. N6K 1G3 


ae 
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Toronto Organ Centre Limited, 
1110 Finch Ave. W., 
Downsview, Ont. M3J 2T2 
Telephone Bruce Sproul (416) 661-2060 


Allan Digital Computer Organ for sale. 
Two manuals and pedal, AGO specifications, 
card reader and 28 capture pistons. Console 
and external speakers. Property of the late 
George Hannahson, organist, Knox 
Presbyterian Church, St. Catharines, Ontario. 
For information contact: George Hannahson 
Jr. (416) 688-6766 or Bruce Sproul (416) 
661-2060. 


Allew gn: 


London Yamaha Music Centre 


231 Wharncliffe Road, S., 
London, Ontario N6J 2L3 
Ray Fletcher (519) 672-2895 


For Quality 


that are new and different 
write D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 
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grow.) Moreover, last year the figures 
for attendance at Communion increas- 
ed substantially as did the number of 
‘adherents’ — non-members but at- 
tenders. There may be significantly 
greater growth in some quarters of 
what is often called ‘‘conservative 
evangelical’’ (both designations are 
inappropriately expropriated) Chris- 
tianity. But their turnover rate also ex- 
ceeds ours, and, in that part of the 
sheepfold the sheep tend to be obsess- 
ed with each other’s pedigree to the 
point where suspicions lead to 
splits....and yet more sheepfolds. 
Though never reluctant to debate, 
argue, discuss, contend, among 
ourselves, we suffer less from intract- 
able, polarized ‘camps’ than almost 
any church of which I have 
knowledge. When a document as 
significant as a contemporary state- 
ment of faith (Living Faith) can be ap- 
proved with almost total unanimity, 
the first time it is officially presented 
for approval, go on to sell in the tens 
of thousands and be used, incor- 
porated, in congregational life and 
worship, then surely it is safe to 
assume that there is some strength and 
some theological consensus available 
to the church. We are not, it is true, 
as eager or willing to engage sister 
denominations as we are to challenge 
each other. Whether this comes from 
politeness or indifference, or both, I 
know not. But perhaps our recognition 


of the validity of other denominations’ 
power to ordain, baptize, marry, and 
more especially, our willingness to in- 
vite their members to gather together | 
with us at the Lord’s Table, speak | 
louder than words. 

Finally, and moving here to a more’ 
speculative mood, I sense a growing | 
desire to get on with our task, where | 
we are, with what we have; to cease | 
apologizing for being what we are; to | 
quit whining about what we could do, | 
if only.... to cease trying to be | 
everything to everybody and to do | 
everything that needs doing. | 

The Christmas story has been sen- | 
timentalized but is not, in itself, sen- 
timental. As a result of the Bethlehem — 
birth, Herod, two years after the | 
Event, sent his soldiers to the village | 
to murder any infant boys born in that | 
time. Christ’s road to Cavalry began | 
in the stable. 

Our church has been sentimentaliz- _ 
ed. Perhaps I have unwittingly done | 
it again. But we are here, at the end | 
of one year of our Lord and the begin- | 
ning of another, and neither our hands } 
nor our heads are empty. It would 
assuredly be sentimental to say our | 
hearts were full as well, but some are: | 
even the most cynical get drowsy now } 
and then. The road will no doubt have |! 
more revolting developments and | 
wretched surprises, but unless we | 
trade in the armour that has been made } 
for us for something several sizes too | 
big, or more in keeping with the | 
fashion in armour today, we’ll have 
victories too — and strength enough. | 


D. SHUTER ROBES LTD. 


26 Duncan St., Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


416-977-3857. 


Custom Tailored Academic and Choir Robes-Preaching Gowns and Stoles. 


Che Chorister Robe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 


for Choir and Clergy, Graduation, Barristers 
Caps, Collars, and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request - 


Manufactured by 


Claude W. Vincent (1968) Ltd. 
P.O. Box 397, 143 Wyse Road, 
Dartmouth, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5. 


Mission Vedate 


A Publication of the Board of World Mission VOL. 7, NO. 4 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada DECEMBER a 1985 


: "CELEBRATION IN THE MIDST PAGE 2 
: OF ADVERSITY" 


by Rev. Robert D. Wilson 


Mistawasis Revisited 


Birthdays are exciting, and one hundredth 
birthday parties are very special indeed. The | PAGE 2 
Guyana Presbyterian Church’s Centenary . 
celebrations the week following Easter were 
no exception - filled with colorful ceremony 
and drama. Many Church leaders were 
present, including Bishop Randolph George 
and the Rev. George Richmond, Chairman of PAGE 5S 
the Guyana Council of Churches. 


Presbiana Jones 


A gigantic parade, composed of each 
Presbyterian congregation in Guyana led by 
its own banner, wound from the original site 
of Ephraim Scott Memorial Church to the 
new Better Hope Church for a great outdoor | PAGE 6 
service of Christian witness and celebration, 
led by the Moderator of Presbytery, the Rev. ee : 
Isaac Hansrajsingh. Behind the rostrum, the The Board of World Mission in 
brightly coloured banners from many Unionville 

Canadian Presbyterian congregations waved 
their messages of hope, celebration, and 
peace, 
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PAGE 7 


Mrs. Tamiko Corbett, Chairperson of our Refugee Work in Canada 
Board of World Mission, Mrs. Claire Ellis, 


President of our Womens’ Missionary Society, 
Western Division, and Miss Charlotte Brown 
of our WMS Eastern Division brought | PAGE 8 

greetings to our sister Church on behalf of : 

our group of eleven Canadian Presbyterians. ; 

We ce warmly welcomed, graciously hosted Profile-Rev. Joseph Reed 
in homes, and our presence repeatedly 


Cont’d...Pg.4 


MISTAWASIS REVISITED 


Four years ago (Vol. 3, No. 4) Mission Update 
published an article "Mission in Mistawasis” by 
Rickey and Carol Morrow, who had _ begun 
service the previous summer on the Mistawasis 
Reserve in N. Saskatchewan. (That article is 
good background material for the current 
Mission Study on Native Peoples of N. 
America.) Jonathan Bailey is now serving, 
together with his wife Rhonda, in Mistawasis. 
The following article by Jon tells of their first 
experiences in Native Ministry. 


Mistawasis Church on the move. 


The Mistawasis charge had been vacant for 
nearly a year when my wife and I arrived on 
the scene. The church building was slowly 
disintegrating and it was apparent that 
something needed to be done immediately if 
it was to be saved. Richie and Carol 
Morrow, the previous missionaries, had 
foreseen the decay of the church building 
and had taken the first steps. With the help 
of several Indian men on the reserve a new 
foundation for the church was erected about 
100 feet from the old church site. The 
Morrows, however, had left Mistawasis before 
the church could be moved and over the 
winter the new foundation had caved in due 
to pressure from the surrounding soil. 


It was into these circumstances that my wife, 


MISSION UPDATE Published by: Board of World Mission, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7__ Tel. (416) 441-1111 
Editor: Murray L. Garvin / Assistant: Carole J, Halsey / Artist: Ray Appel 
Extra copies available from the Board of World Mission at the following rates: 25 copies of one issue: $1.50, 25 copies of four issues (one year) $5.00. Single Subscription, one year: $3.C 


Rhonda, and I arrived, July 4, 1985. By 
August 16th the church was raised on its new 
foundation. With the help of Irvin Johnston, 
who provided most of the expertise and 
manpower, we had managed to get the 
foundation repaired. It seemed like most of 
the community turned out to see the old 
church moved. Many people were sceptical 
and thought that it simply couldn’t be done. 
I myself had some grave misgivings about the 
structural stability of the old church. But, 
with the grace of God, (and lots of human 
ingenuity) the old church was safely 
transported to its new resting place. By this 
time, we were feeling quite comfortable with 
the people of Mistawasis, much different 
than we felt when we first arrived at the 
reserve. 


Initially, both Rhonda and I were very 
nervous around the people of Mistawasis. We 
really were not sure how the people felt 
about our particular brand of religion and 
we were even less sure how they felt about 
having two white people living in the heart 
of their community. Would the people accept 
us? Would they treat us with contempt? 


These were some of the fears that we had to 
deal with during 
period on the reserve. 
just to become 
surroundings and familiar 
friends. 


the initial adjustment 
It took us all of July 
the 
new 


familiar with 
with our 


During our first week at Mistawasis the 
Chief’s wife died. The wake ceremony which 
followed was something to which Rhonda 
and I had never been exposed before. The 
Indians mourn over their loved ones for three | 
days before they finally bury them. During 
this period of mourning they expect the 
minister to perform several "wake services" - 
very Similar to a regular Sunday service but 
carried out in the less formal environment of 
the deceased person’s home. 
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Would we be forced to leave the : 
| 


f 


y 


- Indians 
_ misconceptions 


At first I was very hesitant to speak in bold 
terms about Christianity. I thought the 
Indians would resent having some white 
person talk about Christ. But much to our 
amazement we found out that the Indians 
were well versed in the Bible and knew more 
hymns than we did ourselves. The wake 


' services are really quite beautiful occasions 
and provide an excellent 

preach the Gospel. 
to hearing the good news of God’s love and 
/ mercy and, to hear the Gospel preached. The 
- wake offers the people a chance to reflect on 


opportunity to 
The people are very open 


the value of life and the meaning of death. 
As the community is brought together 
communal bonds between people are renewed. 
Perhaps the most important benefit of the 
wake custom is the opportunity it gives the 
community to reflect on the life of the 
deceased person, to remember his/her 
contribution and sacrifice, achievements and 
disappointments, hopes and fears. 


j hope the church continues to support native 
ministry because there is a real need for 
Indians and white folk to see that they can 
live together in harmony. I personally feel 
grateful for the opportunity to live with the 
forse a>. year, I was full of 
and prejudices and about 
native people before I arrived on the reserve. 
My opinions have changed considerably since 
the beginning of July. When we arrived at 
Mistawasis the charge had been vacant for 
Over a year. It is a well known fact that all 
the major denominations have difficulty 
The 


attracting ministers to the reserves. 
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people pick up on this and it leaves them 
with the feeling that white people are afraid 
to come and live with them. It leaves them 
with the feeling that they are somehow 


inferior to other people. 


Jonathan Bailey ministers at Mistawasis. 


Rhonda and I have found the Indians to be 
very warm and forgiving people. They have 
a wonderful sense of humour and they are 
quite open to having people come and visit 
them in their homes. We both look forward 
to getting to know these people better. We 
hope anyone who is interested in _ this 
ministry will contact us. We are more than 
happy to answer any concerns or inquiries 
you may have about native missionary work. 
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OF US DID GOD Pick 
ME? WHY IN HIS GRAND 
SCHEME DID HE DESIGN 
ME To WALK Weis 
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appreciated as representatives of the Church 
which sent those missionaries who first began 
what is an indigenous Guyana Presbyterian 
Church today. 


A special electricity was in the air from the 
moment of our arrival to our departure. In 
March the Guyana Council of Churches had 
prepared a study paper to _ stimulate 
discussion at its annual meeting on the future 
role of the churches in solidarity with one 
poor and disadvantaged. 


One paragraph threw the ruling Peoples 
National Congress into frenzy and panic. It 
said: 


“Poverty in our times is not a State of life. It is 
a process of death, of living less. The process 
of denying life is expressed in the denial of 
basic necessities and in the injustice which 
creates this situation through corruption, fraud, 
and violence. An option for the poor in this 
context is the identification of the Churches 
with those who are excluded from an abundant 
life in their struggle to ‘bring down the mighty 
from their thrones’, ‘to fill the hungry with good 
things’ and to send the ‘rich away empty- 
handed!’” 


When Mary sang these words as part of her 
song of praise in Luke 1:52,53, who could 
have imagined they would be taken by the 
late President - For - Life Forbes Burham as 
a threat by the Church to overthrow the 
government of Guyana? Yet such was the 
case. His agents, the House of Israel sect and 
other loyalists, were sent to disrupt the 
Council of Churches annual meeting. They 
did the job so effectively that the Anglican 
Bishop was prevented from entering his own 
Dioscean Youth Centre where the meeting 
was to be held. 


Even though the media is carefully 
controlled by the government, word leaked 
out and telegrams of concern poured in from 
the World Council of Churches and other 
concerned international Christian groups. 
The Primate of the Anglican Church of 
Canada, the Most Rev. Edward Scott cabled a 
warning to President Burham that to repeat 
such an action would result in an appeal to 
External Affairs Minister Joe Clark to cut 
off all Canadian aid to Guyana. 


When we Canadians paid a courtesy call 


upon the Canadian High Commissioner to 
Guyana, our views and assessment of this on- 
going Church-state issue were carefully 
listened to. 


Later, the real thorn in the government’s 
flesh was revealed. Six concerned Christians 
had written to the International Commission 
of Jurists, and other bodies, requesting that — 
the 1985 elections in Guyana be monitored to 
ensure that they would be properly 
conducted. The last election results (1980) _ 
were so suspect of ballot box-stuffing and 
inflating of tallies, that the government has” 
refused to release any census figures since | 
that time. The individuals raising this 
concern are six of Guyana’s leading church | 
men and members of the Council / 
Churches, including the Rev. Dr. 
Bisnauth, a Presbyterian. 


So it was that we arrived, not knowing | 
whether we would be allowed into or out of 
Guyana, or whether the Centenary 
Celebrations would likewise be disrupted 
Thankfully, we were spared everything but) 
the tension. | 


Il was privileged to be part of our Canadian _ 
Contingent, many of whom were advanced in | 
years, but outstandingly joyful and confident | 
embassadors of faith and goodwill. Our | 
prayers must support our Christian friends in | 
Guyana, who bravely carry not only the | 
Cross of Christ, but the triumphant hope of | 
the Resurrection, in the midst of repression, 
injustice and hardship. 


Rev. Bob Wilson is the minister of St. James, | 
Mel fort and St. Andrew’s, Tisdale, | 
Saskatchewan. 


COMINGS 


| DuCHARME, Mr. Douglas & 
YT BALLANTYNE, Ms. Sandra 
( # > (Lebanon) - will complete one- 
| CLS Cy at avian in April. 
, Rey. Richard (Nigeria) - 
expected in April for  two- 
month furlough with limited deputation. 
REED, Rey. Joseph (Area Missionary: 
LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN) - will 
be in Canada from March to July for 
extensive deputation. 


and GOINGS 


GILLAN, Rey. Stewart 
(Lesotho) - awaiting visa for 
South Africa. Expected 
departure in December or 
January. 

INGLIS, Rey. Glenn & Mrs. 
Linda (Malawi) -leaving B.W.M. 
staff at the end of 1985 for 
relocation in Canada. 


ADVENTURE 
IN MISSION TOUR 


1986 


JAPAN 
KOREA 
TAIWAN 


Conducted by 
MURRAY GARVIN 


MURRAY L. GARVIN, Secretary 
Education for Mission 
Board of World Mission 


RANDY RAPHAEL 


RANDY G. RAPHAEL 
President 
Ancaster Travel Services 


ENJOY THE EXPERIENCE OF ASIA AND 
THEIR LIVELY CHURCHES AND SHARE IT WITH 
OTHERS AFTER RETURNING TO CANADA 


* An in-depth insight into the customs and flavour of the Orient 


* Get to know our overseas “Partners in Mission” 
+ See the work your “Mission” dollars have supported 


» Escorted by Murray Garvin (former Missionary in Taiwan) 


and Randy Raphael, an active Presbyterian layman. 


OCTOBER 13 - NOVEMBER 3 


$3899 CDN from Toronto 


Fares from other cities upon request 
(Optional Extensions to Hong Kong and Hawaii) 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT 
Education for Mission, Board of World Mission 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
Tel. (416) 441-1111 


In May 1984, the Board of World Mission 
appointed Rev. Jost Kreplin as Ordained 
Missionary to the new Church Extension 
work in Unionville, Ont. That summer, a 
student appointment was made in the person 
of Mr. Stephen Kendall (yes he is related to 
"R" Kendall!). Together with the Minister a 
Presbytery visitation was held. 56 visitors 
from the East Toronto Presbytery assisted in 
covering 1600 doors in one afternoon. That 
effort bore much fruit in developing a core 
community during the summer months. 


On September 23, the comgregation’s first 
service was held, with an_ enthusiastic 
attendance from Presbytery and_ the 
community. The congregation averaged 70 in 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF N. AMERICA 
Mission Study Resources 
PACKETS for Adults, Youth & Children 


$2.00 EACH - ORDER FROM: 
W.M.S. BOOKROOM 
50 WYNFORD DR., 
DON MILLS, ONT. M3C 1J7 


(Please add $ .50 each item for postage & packaging) 


SHARING THE JOURNEY filmstrip 
$12.00 (including postage and handling) 
ORDER FROM: 
RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
50 WYNFORD DR., 
DON MILLS, ONT. M3C 1J7 


attendance in 1984, with a very active church 


school. 


On March 3 the congregation wa 


officially Constituted by the Presbytery and 


the Minister was Recognized. 


Numerous congregations, and the efforts of 
talented and committed individuals has given 
the congregation an enthusiastic start! The 
Board of World Mission has made it possible 
for the Gospel of Christ to be proclaimed in 
yet another new community! 


We have much to praise God for as He 
blesses our labours together for the Gospel of 
our Lord! 


by Jost Kreplin 


For Those Interested in the 
Campaign Against Apartheid 
in South Africa 


ACTION PACKET ON S. AFRICA 


CONTAINS: BACKGROUND ON APARTHEID 
CANADIAN CORPORATE LINKS 
CONSUMER BOYCOTT INFORMATION 
THE CHURCH’S ROLE IN 
EDUCATION & CHANGE 
SUGGESTED ACTION é 


Cost: $3.00 (postpaid) 


Available from: RESOURCE DISTRIBUTION CENTRE 
50 WYNFORD DR., 
DON MILLS, ONT. M3C 1J7 
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"When did our work with refugees begin?" a 
member of a WMS group asked. I was about 
to answer that the Presbytery of Montreal 
had sent a delegation to Central America in 
1983 and that out of that experience had 
come many of the programmes that we 
presently engage in. But then too, many of 
‘our congregations were active before that by 
sponsoring Vietnamese refugees. And before 
that when we met boat loads of Hungarians 
jafter the 1956 uprising. Indeed the very 
‘roots of many of our churches go back to 
Irish immigrants (who would now be termed 
“economic refugees" and inadmissible under 
the terms of the Geneva Convention to 
Canada) who fled famine in their homeland. 
‘And so on. Our roots are deep. 


"Who are they? 
What are their needs?” 


One woman, about fifty, was in my office a 
month ago, weeping. Her 18 year old son had 
been followed and threatened by the military 
in Guatemala and had fled to Mexico, where 
he had hoped to slip into the States and 
thence to Canada. He didn’t have enough 
‘money to pay the coyote (smuggler) to take 
him into Arizona, however, so he ended up in 
‘a hotel on the Mexican side of the border. 
‘His bill had run up to the point that the 
owner offered him a chance to work it off. 
‘She didn’t tell him, however, that each day’s 
room rent was greater than his wages. He 
a living on two tortillas and beans each 
day and was deeper and deeper in devt=t 
believe that the term for that is indentured 
servitude. If he complained, she would have 
him sent back to Guatemala. 


Luckily, there was a young man in my office 
at that moment who had just returned from 
voluntary service in Salvador and Nicaragua. 
In Managua he had met a seminary student 
who was working in Tucson, about 200 
kilometers from where the boy was. The 
next day, after a phone call from Montreal, 
he visited the boy, paid his hotel bill, and 
gave him addresses he needed in Mexico City. 
He has seen the Canadian embassy 
representatives there, and his own visa 
application is now pending. 


REFUGEE WORK IN CANADA 


| met another man, a Dominican, in quite 
another way. His brother-in-law came to the 
office to plead with me to visit him. He had 
been in detention for over four months, 
without having been charged. According to 
Immigration regulations, if a customs or 
immigration official does not believe a 
person’s story at the point of entry, they can 
be detained until a determination of their 
case be made. In Ramon’s case, he had not 
been outside the hotel room and corridor for 
all that time, except to hearings at the 
immigration office. Because he knew nobody 
in Montreal, no one was willing to sign the 
$3,000 bond. Since the money does not have 
to be produced unless the man fails to report 
for his hearings, we were able to sign the 
necessary documents and set him free. 


Another young man, from Bangladesh, has 
been waiting for a decision from 
Immigration for over two years. He got into 
trouble in his country for painting slogans on 
the walls of his university, where, as the son 
of a leading military figure, he was studying 
political science. His father is afraid to have 
anything to do with him and has helped him 
from time to time with money but has 
refused to communicate directly. I asked 
him what he would do in the future, and he 
replied that he could make no plans until 
Immigration had determined that he could 
stay. He has already had to flee his own 
country, India (because they were not 
accepting refugees), and, after changes in 
governments, both Germany and France. I 
understood his unwillingness to make long 
range plans, but felt unspeakably sad as well. 


Anyone working with refugees can share 
similar and even more graphic stories. The 
tales the people bring, the hope with which 
they come to Canada, the sadness left behind, 
impress and move us all. We try, as best we 
can and with our limited resources, to serve 
Christ, himself a refugee in Egypt, now 
reflected in the faces and the stories of these 
his sisters and brothers. 


Rev. Joe Reed, formerly director of Tyndale-St. 
George’s in Montreal, which is actively involved 
in refugee work, is now our Church’s Area 
Missionary for Latin America and _ the 


Caribbean. 
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THE REV. JOE REED 


Joe Reed was born in Washington, D.C. He 
came to Canada as a high school student 
and graduated from Duke University and 
Union Theological Seminary (NYC). After 
ordination in the United Presbyterian 
Church (USA), he served in Westchester 
County, New York as parish minister. 


His first overseas service was in Cameroon, 
West Africa, where he taught English as a 
second language in a secondary school. He 
maintains a number of close friendships 


there. 

When he returned from Africa, Joe 
studied Creative Writing and advanced 
French at the University of Montana. 


From there he was called to Westminster 
Church, Pierrefonds, Quebec where he 
served for three years. 


Joe then served the Church as co-director 
of Tyndale-St. George’s in Montreal where 
we are engaged in mission service to the 
marginalized Canadian, the native 
Canadian, and refugee groups from Central 
America and elsewhere. The mission also 
includes outreach to the student community 
and to church groups and congregations 
across the Church at large. 


merica, Caribbean 


‘worked 


present assignment as Area 
to Latin America and the 
new venture “for our 


Joe’s 
Missionary 
Caribbean is a 
Church. He will be serving the people of 
Emmanuel Baptist Church in San Salvador 
asa part of. the pastoral team, and, as such, 


visiting individuals and 
delegations. He will also work in support 
of the various relief and development 
projects of the congregation. and of the 
various human rights groups within the 


wilk receive . 


country. He is also responsible for 
maintaining contacts close 
relationships with ot 


throughout the Region: in Ce 
Opening new doors for us, 
Caribbean, maintaining the 
of collaboration enjoye 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


A major part of his responsibilities will be 
interpretation and education for Canadian 
groups. He will be in Canada for a 
considerable part of the year and hopes to 
build people to people contacts while he is 
here, Several volunteers have already 
in the Region and the Church 
receives refugees here in Canada with 
increasing regularity. 


| 


discriminatory policies.’’ 


== 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


| Where does the Canadian 

Presbyterian Church stand regard- 
ing Apartheid? I’m curious to know 
how we feel about the injustice done 
ito blacks in South Africa and how 
far we are prepared to go and speak 
out on this issue. 


The 98th General Assembly (1972) 
noted that “‘any form of segregation 
/ based on race, colour, or ethnic origin 
is contrary to the Gospel’’ and agreed 
| with a statement proclaimed by the 
'183rd Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA that 

‘realizing that no one, individual or 
| church, is ‘without sin’ including this 
General Assembly, it nevertheless af- 
firms that all forms of racism and 
apartheid are contrary to the mind and 
will of Christ, and, therefore, stands 
| in opposition to all forms of racism in 
' the United States, southern Africa, 
and the world, and pledges itself again 
to continued efforts to eliminate 


| racism and apartheid in the world.”’ 


Both the 103rd and the 107th 
Assemblies reaffirmed these views 
and the 103rd Assembly requested the 
Administrative Council to instruct its 


| Committee on Social Responsibility in 
| Investments ‘‘to recommend actions 


towards just employment practices by 
such companies as have direct activi- 
ty and/or influence in countries which 
have declared, or apparent, 
That 
Assembly also requested the Federal 


| Government to reconsider the extent 
| of its trade promotion in South Africa. 
| I believe that just this year the Ad- 


ministrative Council moved to 
disinvest our church from any finan- 
cial involvement with South Africa. 

It is clear from our Assembly 
statements that we are opposed to 
racism in all its forms. Racism which 
is given a theological basis, as in 
South Africa, is especially abhorrent. 

Information on these matters may 
be obtained from our Board of Con- 


Tony Plomp 


How far do we go on Apartheid? 


gregational Life which has issued a 
number of study documents. Very 
helpful is the Board’s Social Action 
Handbook. In the meantime it is re- 
quired of us all to pray for all the 
peoples of South Africa that a peaceful 
solution will be found to this vexing 
problem. 


I am interested in knowing how 
the World Council of Churches 
gathers its funds from the member 
churches. Is this done on a purely 
voluntary basis? In what way is The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada in- 
cluded? Does each congregation 
have to pay so much? Is it done like 
a tax with each individual assessed 
so much and the denomination hay- 
ing to pay according to the number 
of members, adherents, etc.? 


As I understand it, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is funded by the pro- 
rated contributions of its member- 
denominations. Funding is on a volun- 
tary and ability-to-pay basis. I would 
think, however, that one’s member- 
ship in an organization requires the 
fullest possible financial support. I do 


Canadian 


Salen 


10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, Ontario M4A 254 
and in District Bible Centres across Canada 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 


60 Ridout St.S. 
Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


not know to what extent we measure 
up to that standard but in 1984 we con- 
tributed $13,500 towards the World 
Council of Churches. It does not look 
like much and I doubt if it is the 
amount requested. No doubt continu- 
ing financial restraint plays its part in 
determining this figure. This money 
is raised as part of each congregation’s 
General Assembly allocation and thus, 
if pressed, we could say that a certain 
very tiny percentage of each dollar 
contributed by the membership of our 
denomination is a contribution also to 
the World Council. 

You might be interested in know- 
ing that as part of our church’s 
membership in the Canadian Council 
of Churches we donated $24,149 in 
1984, and $4,880 to the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. At 
the same time, some Boards of the 
General Assembly also make special 
grants to a variety of ecumenical 


groups. q 


Please send questions to: The Rev. Tony 
Plomp, 4020 Lancelot Drive, Richmond, 
B.C., V7C 483. Include name and address 
for information only. 
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RURAL CHURCH — 
-a Apecial ministry 


by Sheldon MacKenzie 
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D uring the summer of 1986, a number 
of Atlantic Synod congregations, who 
can trace their history to the missionary work 
of Dr. James MacGregor, will celebrate their 
200th anniversary. At least some of these con- 
gregations are rural ones. It is doubtful if the 
two centuries of ministry in rural areas has 
ever been more difficult than it is at the mo- 
ment. The changes in the countryside that 
have affected the rural congregation, begin- 
ning with the turn of the century, have ac- 
celerated during the last four decades. 

At one time the countryside in eastern 
Canada was made up of small, one-family 
farms. Most of the farmers and their families 
were people who loved the church and who 
supported it to the best of their ability. Their 
respect for the church and its mission among 
them was reflected in the number of their sons 
who felt called into the ministry. The level 
of their support, in proportion to their means, 
would put to shame all but the most generous 
members today. 

Since the Second World War the character 
of the countryside has changed dramatically. 
The small, one-family farm has pretty well 
disappeared, and those farms that remain are 
worked by people who have a second occupa- 
tion as well. The second occupation is simp- 
ly an economic necessity. The small farm has 
been swallowed up by large ‘agribusiness’ 
operations, using modern machinery and up- 
to-date methods of production and marketing. 
As aconsequence, there are fewer farmers in 
the country than there were even twenty-five 
years ago. (continued) 
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The rural church 


continued from previous page 


At the same time, there are more people in the country 
than ever before! Along almost every country road in 
eastern Canada there is strip housing. And the houses 
range in style and cost from the modest to the expensive. 


In these houses there are people of widely differing 
backgrounds. There are some people who have returned 
to the country as the place to live and raise their children 
because they have rural roots themselves. There are 
others, without roots in the countryside, who have chosen 
to live in the country for a variety of reasons. They may 
want to take advantage of good housing at a price they 
can afford along with property taxes more in line with 
their income. In many cases they want a quality of life 
they equate with country living. The ‘idea’ of communi- 
ty concern for one another, of good neightbours and of 
friendliness are things with which they want to associate 
themselves. However, in many cases, these people would 
like to enjoy a quality of life to which they themselves 
are either unwilling or unable to contribute. 


So there are at least three distinctive constituencies in 
the countryside. There are the farmers (whether large- 
scale operators or those who farm and have another oc- 
cupation as well), there are the people with rural 
backgrounds who are employed in nearby towns or cities, 
and there are those without rural backgrounds who are 
similarly employed in centres of larger population. 

The large-scale farmers may or may not be the sons 
and daughters of the older, one-family farming units. In 
many cases the large-scale farmers are newcomers to the 
area and to Canada. They have come to take advantage 
of the availability of land and of the government loans 
and grants that make farming an attractive, if challeng- 
ing, business enterprise. These people may not have roots 
or traditions associated with the community in which they 
live, and as a result they demonstrate few, if any, com- 
munity loyalties. Country living of an earlier generation, 
where farmers knew one another and were supportive and 
helpful to one another, was centred in many ways around 
the community at worship. If the newcomers to the farm- 
ing communities today have any strong church connec- 
tions, they often seek out ethnic churches in larger popula- 
tion centres, leaving the local parish church to decline in 
influence and contribution to the community at large. If 
these people seem to the local congregation to be unwill- 
ing to share in the Christian witness already established 
in their midst, the local congregation often seems to the 
newcomers to be unable or unwilling to integrate them 
into its life of worship and work. 

The non-farmers in any rural area are not more in- 
terested in the church and its mission than are their 
counterparts in town or city. With a few notable excep- 
tions, they leave the church strictly alone. It is unlikely 
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that more than 10 per cent of rural residents have any rela- 
tionship with the local congregation, and the percentage 
is declining. In one rural parish in Nova Scotia there is 
a two-mile stretch of highway on which there is now one 
full-time farming operation, where once there were ten 
one-family farms. On this same stretch of road there are 
over thirty homes of various kinds. From these homes 
only one family goes to church. 


Throughout the countryside there are large church 
buildings, strategically located and built over a century 
ago to seat upwards of one thousand people. They are at- 
tended now by several dozen people. The impression one 
gets is of acres of empty pews, with the nearest neighbour 
maybe 15 to 30 feet away. These are beautiful, old church- 
es, with long naves and high pulpits, built to accommodate 
throngs of people at worship services where singing was 
important and preaching the principal event. 


Perhaps no problem is greater in the rural church at 
the moment than keeping up a reasonable standard of 
music for the choir and congregation. It may be that rural 
congregations need the stimulus of good singing even 
more than do their counterparts in town and city. The lack 
of choral workshops, or of refresher courses for organists 
and choir leaders, has been a serious disadvantage to many 
rural congregations. And it seems to be generally true that 
inappropriate words and music find their way into ser- 
vices of worship whenever there is any neglect of prepara- 
tion to sing well the great hymns of the church. 


One of the unfortunate consequences of declining 
church membership in rural areas is the amalgamation of 
congregations into larger and larger parish unities. In a 
typical rural parish there will be three to six (or more) 
separate congregations, with at least three regular services 
on Sunday. In order to accommodate the worship of the 
several congregations, services of worship are schedul- 
ed at inconvenient and/or inappropriate times. Think, for 
example, of a Sunday on which services are held at 9.30 
a.m., 11.00 a.m., 1.00 p.m. and 2.30 p.m.! Even the 
most ardent Christian is reluctant to go to worship at one 
o-clock and less likely to go at 2.30! The afternoon has 
always been a notoriously bad time for a service of wor- 
ship. It isn’t a popular time for a gathering of any kind. 
We wouldn’t expect a town or city congregation to tolerate 
such an hour for worship, even on a short-term basis. The 
rural church, on the other hand, is expected to thrive on 
it! Surely with the number of good liturgists in our tradi- 
tion, we might be provided with a service especially for 
the evening, suited as to form, length and music to the 
worship of God at a time other than morning or early 
afternoon. 


The more widely spread the parish, the less time the 
rural minister has to give the sort of pastoral care that 
is needed to sustain and support the community of faith 
as it is, not to mention such important concerns as church 
growth. And so, amalgamation, the ‘solution’ for declin- 
ing congregations, simply compounds the original pro- 
blem. It often seems to the rural minister and his people 
that congregations in urban areas, with no potential for 


srowth, will receive money and personnel long after their 
‘ountry cousins have been amalgamated or closed. 
The rural church is just as specialized in its own way 
is. for example, an inner-city ministry, an industrial or 
nilitary chaplaincy, or a foreign mission field. There is 
widespread recognition that those who minister in these 
atter situations should be given the advantage of some 
special training in preparation for their work. It is time 
o do the same for those who minister to people in rural 
ureas. At the present time in Canada there is no oppor- 
cunity either for a sharing of experiences on the part of 
those already in rural parishes, or for learning experiences 
fon the part of those who see in the rural ministry the sort 
of challenge to which they might respond. 0 


)Dr. MacKenzie is a minister of The 
/Presbyterian Church in Canada and an 
| Associate Professor in the Department of 
‘Religious Studies at Memorial University. St. 
John’s. Newfoundland. He is a native of rural 
| Nova Scotia and maintains a summer home 
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GLEANINGS 


And girls in slacks remember Dad, 
And oafish louts remember Mum, 
And sleepless children’s hearts are glad, 
And Christmas morning bells say ‘Come!’ 
Even to shining ones who dwell 
Safe in the Dorchester Hotel. 


And is it true? And is it true, 
This most tremendous tale of all, 
Seen in a stained-glass window’s hue, 
A Baby in an ox’s stall? 


Sir John Betjeman 
Christmas 


At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth; 
But like of each thing that in season grows. 


Shakespeare 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 


O 


Advertisement 


The Scott Mission 


502 Spadina Ave. ®@ 
M5S 2H1 
Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., D.D., Executive Director 


Christmas reminds us of the One who 
said, ‘| was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | 
was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 

At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, by 


Toronto ® 
Telephone: (416) 924-4437 


A. HUNTER 


Canada 


David Zeidman, B.A., Director of Administration 


word and deed, Him for whom there was no 
room in the inn. 

To all our friends a Blessed Christmas and 
a joyous New Year. 
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Sir John Gielgud Reads From The 
Pilgrim’s Progress by John Bunyan: 
2 cassettes, 2 hours 13 minutes; Argo; 
available at record stores or by ordering 
from PolyGram, 6000 Cote De Liesse, St. 
Laurent, Que., H4T 1E3; $15.98 

For those of you who have been 
‘‘meaning to read,’’ perhaps for 
decades now, Bunyan’s acclaimed 
masterpiece, or for those of you who 
started the book and didn’t get much 
further than the Slough of Despond, 
these excellent tapes may lift the 
burden of guilt from your shoulders 
in effortless deliverance. For those 
who know and love the book well, 
listening to the inimitable, beautiful- 
ly controlled narration by Sir John 
Gielgud can only enhance the pleasure 
taken in prose that, in spite of its 


Robert Murray McCheyne—a 
biography 

by A.A. Bonar. First published 1844; 
reprinted by Zondervan, 1983. 186 pp. 

The brief life of Robert Murray 
McCheyne deserves to be better 
known among today’s Presbyterians 
than it is. Though he lived only 29 
years and ministered in the Church of 
Scotland for a mere six, McCheyne’s 
close walk with God and evangelistic 
fervour are remembered 150 years 
later by those vitally interested in ex- 
periential Christianity. 

The outline of his life is quickly 
sketched. Ordained in 1836, his first 
and only pastorate was St. Peter’s, 
Dundee. There he laboured diligent- 
ly and kept up an almost incredible life 
of self-discipline and private devotion. 
His missionary zeal led him to take 
time from his parish in 1839 to par- 
ticipate in a mission to the Jews of 
Eastern Europe and Palestine. On his 
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SPOKEN WorD REVIEW 


familiarity, continues to reward the 
ear much as a precious, well-polished 
family heirloom constantly delights 
the eye. 

To be sure, the entire book cannot 
be contained on just over two hours 
of cassette tape, but Gielgud’s selec- 
tions encompass the most cherished 
passages; the touching, the terrifying 
and the triumphant. 

On Sir John’s lips, the 17th century 
verbs with the frequent, sibilant ‘‘st’’ 
endings sound, if not completely 
natural, at least unobtrusive. 

The clangingly obvious cast of 
characters—Mr. Worldly-Wise, Mr. 
Honest, et al—sound human, real, less 
like the cast of a very bad Victorian 
sermonette for children. 

Listening to the pilgrimage of 


Book REVIEW 


return his preaching became a key fac- 
tor in a remarkable outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit in revival in and around 
Dundee. McCheyne’s sympathies lay 
with the Non-Intrusionist party that 
protested state interference in church 
affairs, but the ill-health which had 
plagued him for much of his life final- 
ly overcame him and he died in March 
of 1843, just a few months before the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland 
which resulted in the formation of the 
Free Church. 

Andrew Bonar recounts the life of 
McCheyne with genuine admiration, 
even reverence, using excerpts from 
his diary, letters, poems and sermons 
to illustrate his faith, holiness, and 
earnest, faithful ministry. The 
biography is, of course, written in the 
style of the early Victorian era and is 
in no sense a critical work. In fact, its 
being written by a close friend of 
McCheyne will cause many readers to 


‘“A Blessed Christmas’ 


from the staff at The Presbyterian Record 


Christian and, on the last side of the |) 
second tape, the tardy but effective | 
journey of Christiana, his wife, and }} 
their children, the listener will |) 
recognize many metaphors and || 
phrases that have been woven into the || 
tapestry of English expression. The }}, 
journey too is recognizable: it is || 
everyone’s...everyone who seeks the || 
Celestial City. 

One final note: I found the tapes all |) 
the more moving having read Mr. }) 
Robb’s article in this issue. Bunyan’s | | 
life, with its manifold hardships and | 
sufferings, infuse his book—co- | 
operating for good; the good of |) 
countless generations. : 


JRD || 
oO 


wonder about its objectivity. i‘ 

But before you dismiss this book as |” 
hopelessly hagiographical, bear in | 
mind that a large proportion of it con- | 
sists of quotations from McCheyne 
himself. His own words reveal his 
unusual sanctity and conscientious ap- 
proach to the work of the ministry. 

This is a book from which all pro- 
fessing Christians (and especially 
ministers) could benefit. It is truly in- 
spiring, if also heart-searching and 
conscience-stinging. Perhaps all future 
copies should have stamped on the 
cover—‘‘Warning: The Christian 
Church has determined that this book 
may be hazardous to your complacen- 
cy, Spiritual lethargy and ministerial 
mediocrity.”’ 


ST EE 


John P. Vaudry | 


Mr. Vaudry is the minister at St. John’s, Rodney 
and Knox Churches at Kintyre and New 
Glasgow, Ont. 
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Fetters 


‘continued from page 7 


a spiritual matter. In that sense it could 
be considered unrelated to the human 
ifactors of everyday life, needs and 
limitations. But in point of fact, it 
‘should be considered an enhancement 
‘of a person’s ability to face and tackle 
those human needs better. 

I do not pretend to have insights in 
this matter. I know only that for a long 
time I have deeply resented the 

categorical methods used, and I ap- 
preciate that we are, as church 
members, offered the opportunity to 
have some discourse. 
__ Mr. Dickey, you may take it from 
| this that I not only receive The Record 
but read it thoroughly from cover to 
cover; and find so much in it of real 
| interest. 
| Jean Milne Watson (Mrs. Alex) 
Innerkip, Ont. 
| 
An un-natural mother? 
_ I can’t quite comprehend myself 
that I am once again writing a letter 
re the abortion-adoption issue ... but 
here I am. What am I? An un-natural 
mother because I have adopted a 
child? Come on, Mrs. Fraser. A child 
does know who he/she is, whether 
_ residing with a birth mother or adop- 
‘tive parents! Our child knows he is 
loved and nurtured and cared for; by 
his parents, his aunts, uncles, cousins, 
| grandparents, his extended family of 
| friends, and most important, by God, 
| who caused him to be born and to live 
| among those who would love and care 
| for him. 
| Must we improve the ‘“‘tone’’ of 
| society by using abortion as a method 
of birth control? I think not. Nothing 
I know of God and his love for me, 
| his Bible teachings, his love for all of 
mankind, will ever make me believe 
that he would sanction this. 
Marie Mills, 
Sooke, B.C. 


Abortion and 
redeemed sinners 

One of your correspondents would 
defend abortion on the basis that adop- 
tion takes the child from its natural 
mother: Right? Wrong, for two 


reasons. In nature the (natural) mother 
by instinct, preservation of the 
species, will lay down her life for her 
offspring. In the Spirit, our Lord says 
that our mothers, brothers and sisters 
are those that do the will of the Father. 

Another illustration of the same 
point. In a meeting discussing the 
finances of the church, one person 
said that we owed it to our children 
to give support to them: Right? Right, 
if our children are among the destitute. 
The Lord makes it a point that we help 
the destitute. Wrong, if they are out- 
side of the Church, do not recognize 
our Lord: Jesus said, I bring a sword 
that will divide families, etc. The 
Spirit is thicker, or if you like, the 
water of baptism is thicker than blood. 
The members of the Church are your 
family. 

Christians cannot condone abortion, 
neither can they condemn those who 
have had abortions because the 
Church is made up of redeemed 
sinners. 

Ed. MacDonald, 
Long Sault, Ont. 


Ed. note: Correspondence on 
the abortion issue is closed 


save for letters en route before 
the notification. 


Another reply to 
Mrs. Fraser 

May I have a word in rebuttal to 
Mrs. Fraser’s reply to my letter con- 
cerning her views on the abortion 
issue? 

Mrs. Fraser: 

Can I convince you that I am con- 
cerned about the child in abortion 
cases? I believe that we, all of us, have 
been created by God and that a fetus, 
from the moment of conception, 
whether planned or unplanned, is a 
human being, one of God’s creations. 
Therefore, I believe that it is not our 
right to take that life. (I am speaking 
about using abortion as a means of 
birth control and/or the simple fact 
that the child is not wanted.) You ask 
me if I am saying that a child has an 
obligation to be born simply because 
some couple, or myself, are waiting 
to adopt it? The answer to that is no 


— but I also do not believe that a child 
has an obligation to die because it is 
not wanted by the woman who is car- 
rying that child. People have to take 
responsibility for their actions and if 
a woman does not want to conceive 
a child in today’s ‘‘enlighten- 
ed’’society, she does not have to 
become pregnant. Your suggestion 
that a child should be aborted if the 
parents don’t want it makes it easy for 
people to shirk their responsibilities. 

You ask, ‘‘What is the outlook for 
the child?’’ referring to a situation 
when a teenager has a child and subse- 
quently decides to keep it. I can’t 
answer that. I am not God. There may 
be cases where a child will grow up 
in an unsuitable environment, but 
can’t that happen to a child who was 
born into a ‘family’ situation? Surely 
you are not saying that all adopted 
children become emotionally disturb- 
ed or troubled because they don’t 
know who they really are. I’m sure 
that statistics on suicides, which are 
reaching epidemic proportions, would 
show that having been adopted was , 
not a major factor. 

You said to the Tindalls that it is 
better for a child not to be born than 
to be taken from its natural mother and 
handed to strangers to grow up not 
knowing who he really is. Do you 
think that if that question was put to 
people who had been adopted they 
would agree with you? I contend that 
a large majority of them would say 
that they have received love, | 
understanding and a good home and 
that they love their adoptive parents 
as much as any child loves its natural 
parents. Children are not our posses- 
sions — they are a gift from God to 
us to nurture for a particular number 
of years, and as an adoptive parent, 
I am grateful to God that he chose to 
give me two children. The fact that I 
did not give birth to them doesn’t 
make me love them any less. 

You say you ‘“‘are against making 
innocent children suffer for grown-up 
sins; that it is remarkable to know of 
all the church people who are willing 
to see the increase, as a result of the 

Yanti-abortionists’ campaign, in the 
number of unmarried mothers bring- 
ing up children. Is this situation im- 
proving the tone of society more than 
abortion does?’’ Do you honestly feel 
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that abortion improves society? Do 
you ever wonder how many of these 
aborted children would have grown up 
to improve society? There might have 
been children aborted who would have 
become great musicians, authors, doc- 
tors, scientists, etc. or just plain good 
people. 

I wonder, Mrs. Fraser, how you 
would feel if a child that was aborted 
would have been your grandchild? 

(Mrs. L.) Dawn Crawford, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


When abortion is not 
an academic question 


Dear Jennifer, 

Just want to tell you that your 
mother and J are proud of you. When 
you became pregnant last summer, 
you had the courage to tell us — 
although you guessed how we would 
react. 

You found the “‘right’’ doctor and 
took the big decision to carry your 
baby to term although pressures were 
great for taking the abortion route. 
You stopped smoking, refused 
alcohol, tea and coffee, ate and exer- 
cised and read up on the subject so that 
your baby would have the best chance. 
You even finished high school. I ad- 
mit that your friend helped you 
through this difficult period, which is 
something many 16-year-olds don’t 
have, but the decisions were yours. 

Time for delivery came, for which 
you had made all arrangements. And 
another decision which would change 
your life. You decided that keeping 
the baby was the “‘right’’ choice. 
Friends helped. The church gave a 
shower. Both families lent support, 
and your baby is as well-equipped, 
loved and cared for as are any today. 

Decisions will continue to face you. 
The road ahead is not easy. Employ- 
ment, marriage, a church home for 
your family. But you have a good 
track record and I think you will come 
out on top. 

Yours proudly, 

Dad. 

Submitted with Jennifer’s permission. 
R. Gartshore, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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More emphasis on 
the social gospel 

Gerald Vandezande has made a very 
important’ contribution to Canadian 
political life through his lobbying, 
writing and broadcasting on justice 
issues. Nevertheless, I have to take 
issue with him when he concludes that 
the identification (June Record) of 
Christianity with the social gospel, 
‘* ..leads to the cheapening of the 
name of Christ.’’ His grouping of 
Social Credit with the social gospel I 
think is seriously mistaken. In any 
event, as a New Democrat and in- 
fluenced by the social gospel, II] con- 
fine my remarks to the social gospel 
and the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation (CCF). 

Who and what can he possibly 
mean? Did J.S. Woodsworth and T.C. 
Douglas ‘‘cheapen the name of 
Christ’’ by fighting for old-age pen- 
sions, medicare and the recognition of 
equal rights for all citizens regardless 
of race? Both they and others like 
them believe that care for one’s 
neighbours is part of living one’s faith, 
that it is not enough to say ““be fed and 
warmed’’ and not do anything about 
feeding and sheltering people with 
those needs. 

In a large and complex society, how 


From time to time, The Record 
receives letters from writers who 
wish to remain anonymous. We 
comply with the request where 
we feel there is just cause and if 
there is, in our judgment, no valid 
reason for anonymity, we simp- 
ly decline to publish the letter. In 
almost all cases, there is an ac- 
ceptable reason. 

However we will not publish 
letters where no name at all is 
given, i.e., letters bearing no 
signature or address. One such 
letter, raising a matter of some 
importance, was received last 
month. The magazine must pro- 
tect itself. We, in turn, promise 
to protect the anonymity of cor- 
respondents placed in a delicate 
position, but we must have a 
name and address. 

JRD 


Keep your 
congregation 
informed. 


Subscribe on The Record’s 
Every Home Plan. 


we meet the needs of the sick, widows 
and orphans and the needy generally, || 
obviously will be different from | 
biblical times but the principle is the |} 
same. The ‘‘social gospel’’ refers to }] 
a relatively modern, roughly since the | 
turn of the century, recognition of the” 
social responsibilities of being a | 
Christian. In biblical times, the term | 
wasn’t necessary, for those social 
responsibilities were consistently | 
taught as part of the Christian | 
message. With the swing of a pen- | 
dulum to an individualistic faith, and |) 
especially with the development of 
capitalism in the 19th century, it } 
became necessary to revive the social 
responsibility aspects of the faith. Ad- 
vocacy of the social gospel does not | 
mean any denial of the need for per- | 
sonal faith for clearly both are needed. | 

I suggest that in the individualistic | 
‘‘me first,’’ “‘looking out for Number | 
One”’ culture we live in today, we | 
need more, not less emphasis on the 
social gospel. 


¥ 


Lynn McDonald, MP | 
Broadview-Greenwood, Ont., | 
Ottawa, Ont. | 


Profound gratitude 


I have just read the article by the 
Moderator of your church, Dr. Joseph 
C. McLelland, entitled “‘Mission as 
crucible’ in The Presbyterian Record 
of September, 1985. 

My purpose is simply to express 
gratitude for this kind of an article and 
for the vision it conveys. At a time 
when the whole concept of Christian 
mission is being questioned in so 
many places, it is highly important, in 
my judgment, that church leaders 
should help churches and. all of us to 
have some new concepts of Christian 
mission that in a contemporary way 
are faithful to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

In 1982 the World Council of Chur- 


thes approved a document called 
‘Mission and Evangelism: An 
'Zcumenical Affirmation’’ and I felt as 
-_read Dr. McLelland’s article that he 
was expressing the same kind of 
sssential viewpoint that the World 
jouncil statement states. At the same 
ime, he was challenging all of us to 
-e-think the issues of the relationship 
lof the Christian Gospel to contem- 
porary cultures, and urging us to a 
posture of humble listening which has 
not always been the stance of Chris- 
‘tian missionaries. It is indeed true, as 
fhe concludes, that “‘we Christian 
witnesses are in the crucible of 
‘testing’ and surely that crucible is one 
‘that calls us all to deep reflection on 
the meaning of Christian mission in 
Christ’s way today. My deep thanks 
for this contribution to us all. 
Eugene L. Stockwell, 
World Council of Churches, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


No more important 
question 

I was interested to read the article 
‘Mission as crucible’’ (September) by 
our Moderator, Dr. McLelland. As an 
elder and one privileged by the grace 
‘of God to be involved in Mission, I 
wish to address the Moderator’s 


He refers to the ‘‘problem’’ of 
evangelism in context of the Church 
in Guyana, a place I have never 
visited. However, there is a challenge 
‘in the report which goes far beyond 
| the specifics of a particular arena of 
mission work. He speaks of our world 
of ‘‘pluralism, of tolerance, and 
peaceful coexistence,’’ and directs us 
to approach the task of mission to 
those in other religions by listening to 
them. At the same time we are to ask 
| ourselves the question, regarding the 
Word of God and the incarnate Word 
| (Jesus Christ), ‘‘Is this One the final 
and absolute Form of God for all 

humanity?’’ Now no more important 

| question can be asked, whether we are 
| contemplating mission or simply our 
own need of a word of pardon and ac- 
ceptance from the holy God revealed 
in scripture. 

Iam reminded of an incident while 
I was a student in the department of 
religious studies at McGill Universi- 


ty, during the Moderator’s time of ser- 
vice there as Chairman and Professor. 
I was sharing my faith in Christ as the 
‘“‘only Name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be sav- 
ed’’ according to Acts 4:12. With a 
firm hand and unmistakable purpose 
Dr. McLelland came over and inter- 
rupted my conversation with the 
Islamics professor, who had seemed 
quite interested to hear my views 
about Jesus as the only Saviour for 
sinners. Could this be his aim also for 
the mission thrust of the church? 

‘*Mission as crucible’ clearly ap- 
peals to the religious philosophies of 
contemporary secular humanism as a 
safeguard against the dangers (?) of 
suggesting to others that Jesus Christ 
is the only way of salvation. But 
should we abandon our historic faith 
in Christ as though it were no more 
important than other relics of our 
naive colonial past, such as a lack of 
respect for indigenous placenames? 

Clearly the Moderator has challeng- 
ed the entire church, for we are all 
witnesses to the One we profess hav- 
ing become our Saviour and Lord. It 
is not only those interested in renewal, 
or the holders-on to a remote confes- 
sional past, who are hereby address- 
ed and informed of their theological 
naivety. Each one who is trusting that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour and Lord, 
and that ‘‘no man comes to the Father 
but by Me’’ (John 14:6) is still the 
very Word of God, should study the 
Moderator’s article. I respectfully ap- 
peal to him to reconsider such an ap- 
proach to mission, and affirm with 
scripture, the Confession and the 
historic Christian Church that Jesus 
Christ is the one mediator between 
God and man. 

Ian McPhee, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


A distinctive 
Christmas greeting 
Protestants, members of the 
Reformed Churches, Presbyterians 
and other Christians should have and 
use a distinctively Christian greeting 
on December 24, 25, 26 and other 
dates. ‘‘Best wishes in Christ’’ has on- 
ly one more syllable than Merry 
Christmas. Merry means joyous, mir- 
thful or slightly intoxicated. Christmas 
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Original Designs upon Request 
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STAINED GLASS 
Custom Designed Memorial 
Windows and Restorations 
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15 Joseph Street, Kitchener 
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CHRISTOPHER WALLIS 
DESIGNER & MAKER of ORIGINAL 
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or Contemporary Designs. 
Routledge St. Hyde Park Ontario 
NOM 1Z0 ESTABLISHED 1959 
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Knox College Library Book Sale will be held 
Monday, January 20, 1986, 9 a.m. to4p.m., 


in the College gym. Donations of books of 
all kinds will be appreciated. 
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1836-1986 
PARIS PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Seeking all former members 
and adherents. 
Programme in formation for 1986. 


For more information 
send name and address to: 
Mrs. J. MacDonald, 
Paris Presbyterian Church, 
164 Grand River St. N., 
Paris, Ontario N3L 2M6 
Telephone: 519-442-2842 (mornings) 


HOMECOMING WEEKEND 
September 20, 1986 


SHEILA MORRISON 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


for boys and girls with 
learning disabilities. 

For further information, contact: 
Sheila Morrison Schools 
RR. 2 
Utopia, Ontario LOM 1T0. 
Additional Summer Programme 
July 4 to August 14. 


CHRISTIAN 
FELLOWSHIP 
TOURS TO 


TROPICAL 
TRINIDAD 


Ministers, workers and friends of 
the Presbyterian Church are in- 
vited to see the results of 120 
years of Presbyterian missionary 
work, followed by an optional 
week in Tobago. 


Monthly tours conducted by 
former workers of these areas 
are jointly sponsored by Amral’s 
Travel and the Presbyterian 
community of Trinidad. 


For details contact: 
Mr. Sam Sinanan 
Amral’s Travel (Canada) Ltd. 
533C Gladstone Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario M6H 3J1 


Collect calls accepted. 
Phone (416) 535-7755. 


Future departure dates: 


Jan. 14/86 — Tour leader 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Dayfoot 

Feb. 1 

Feb. 18 — Tour leaders Rev. 
Dr. Roy Neehall, Miss Mabel 
Brandow 

March 15 — Tour leader Rev. 
Geraldine Reid 

April 15 

May 20 
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means Christ-mass. Best wishes in 
Christ, can, thank God, be used every 
day ina year, celebrating the birth of 
Jesus, the Incarnation of God. ‘*‘The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us ... full of grace and truth.”’ 
St. John 1:14. 

We can, with this greeting, 
celebrate the sinless life as well as 
birth of Jesus, and his death on 
Calvary’s cross, ‘‘made sin for us,”’ 
2 Corinthians 5:21, his atonement for 
our sins; his resurrection, his ascen- 
sion and his coming again in power 
and glory, Jesus Christ our Hope. 

Use it in December and in the 
months of 1986. One internationally 
known minister of our church, hear- 
ing it from me, said, ““That’s the best 
Christmas greeting that there is.’’ 

Best wishes in Christ, to you, 
reader. 

(Rev.) W. Harold Heustin, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


The voice of youth: 
loud and clear 

I am writing in response to a letter 
in the October issue of The Record, 
written by Kate Ballagh. Her concern 
was that, ‘‘the voice of youth is not 
being heard clearly.’’ Having been a 
Young Adult Observer (YAO) at the 
111th General Assembly, I feel 
qualified, and compelled, to write this 
response. 

It would seem that the main concern 
voiced here stems from a lack of in- 
formation on Kate Ballagh’s part. 

The July-August issue of The 
Record may have failed to detail to 
what extent the voice of youth was 
heard, but I can tell you that it came 
through loud and clear at Assembly. 
Kate also said in her letter, ‘“we are 
not given the voice to express these 
concerns and to share our ideas at a 
national level.’’ Not true. I believe 
that if Kate were to refer to the Acts 
and Proceedings of the 111th General 
Assembly, and read point one on page 
58 under , ‘‘Positive Aspects of Our 
Experience,’’ she would see my point. 
I would also like to highlight its posi- 
tion on the list — not an accident, I 


assure you. We were given ample op- J 
portunity to respond to the issues at 

hand, and were at one point even call- } 
ed to respond to an issue directly con- | 
cerning youth in the church. q 


If there is indeed a problem with the | 
importance of the opinion of youth, | 
then perhaps instead of speaking out | 
against our position in the church, we | 
ought to be convincing the church that } 
we have one. | 


Kathleen Smith, | 
Fenwick, Ont. — 


What are we talking 
about? 


I have been reading the 1985 Acts” 
and Proceedings (believe it or not) and - 
must respond to the Committee on 
Church Doctrine’s response to an | 
overture from the Presbytery of Cape | 
Breton regarding homosexuality. | 

As I read their work I was surpris- | 
ed to see homophobia defined as ‘‘the | 
irrational fear and loathing of | 
homosexuals.’’ Homophobia is more | 
accurately defined as an irrational fear | 
of members of the same sex. The root 
of such a fear need not always be bas- 
ed in anyone’s real sexual activity or 
orientation. Homophobia can exist 
between two heterosexual ordained 
Presbyterian ministers. In fact, 
homosexual people need not exist for 
homophobia to manifest itself. Even 
in a post-Freudian society the Doc- 
trine Committee has over- 
particularized its definition. 

As a linguist Iam mildly interested 
in their semantic slip. As a 
Presbyterian I am concerned about a 
definition and discussion that sounds 
like some kind of ‘phobic bigotry’ 
which indeed exists but in no way 
begins to deal with homophobia. It 
makes me wonder if the Committee 
has not unwittingly given themselves © 
away. 

Nice try, but let’s have another ‘go 
round.’ This issue is far too important 
to not be in touch with everything we 
think we are talking about. 

Diane J. Strickland, 
Knox College III 


In perusing an old copy of The 
»resbyterian Record (June, 1985), I 
ame across the rather dangerous and 
ncredible calculations of Mr. Don 
Caylor (Comptroller), regarding the 
yasic stipend and allowances. I am 
wmazed that he included the Travel 
Allowance in his calculation of 
Disposable Income.’ This is simply 
‘alse, and I’m surprised that your foot- 
ote only distinguishes this matter by 
revising Mr. Taylor’s ‘Disposal In- 
come’ term, to ‘Total Disposable In- 
come.’ By exactly this same method 
of calculation, we would have to in- 
clude the value of a policeman’s use 
of his police cruiser into his ‘Total 
Disposable Income’; or the value of 
a truckdriver’s use of his truck on the 
job, into his income. A minister’s car 
allowance is simply to compensate the 
minister for the fact that he uses his 
own car on the job, since churches do 
not provide a vehicle for the minister 
to use while conducting the business 
of the church. 

I call this a dangerous position to 
take, because the tax-free status of this 
allowance depends on us maintaining 
‘that this is actually the case. To sug- 
gest anything different, is an invita- 
tion to the government to investigate 
this matter, and perhaps to begin tax- 
ing this allowance. Perhaps, in some 
larger churches, where ministers are 
provided with car allowances ranging 
‘up to $6,000, this allowance is con- 
sidered to be an appropriate way of 
paying a minister a higher salary 
through a tax loophole; but $3,000 on- 
ly covers a minister’s car expenses for 
use on the job. 

_ Therefore the revised figures for 
‘Disposable Income,’ must be as 
follows: 


Clergy Non-Clergy 


Stipend $13,790 

Utilities 2,000 

Manse 

Allowance 5,400 
$21,190 $23,070 

Income Tax 

Payable 1,853 aia 
$19,337 $19,337 


Therefore, rather than a minister on 
basic stipend being equivalent to a 


ust what ‘‘hire’’ does the labourer get? 


layperson earning a gross salary of 
$27,893; a minister on basic stipend 
is earning the equivalent of a layper- 
son earning a gross salary of $23,070. 
Quite a large discrepancy! 

I would hope that such a ruse would 
be beneath the dignity of our Comp- 
troller, and I trust that, in seeing the 
error of his ways, he will agree to con- 
cur with my more accurate figures. 
Any alternate calculations are merely 
a clever juggling of figures to confuse 
those who do not carefully examine 
the issue. 

It should also be noted that ministers 
must pay income tax on their manse 
allowance throughout the year, 
although this can be collected back at 
income tax time. In calculating a 
minister’s monthly deductions for in- 
come tax, a church treasurer must in- 
clude as part of the minister’s income, 
one twelfth of the manse allowance, 
or a fair market value of any manse 
which is provided. This, of course, 
lowers the net income on the 
minister’s monthly cheque. At the end 
of the year he/she can deduct this from 
his/her income on Line 222, but this 
could result in a cash flow problem, 
particularly for new ministers who are 
trying to pay off debts accumulated 
from six years of university education 
(which certainly, for many I have 
spoken to, and for myself, ranges in- 
to thousands upon thousands of 
dollars). We are also talking about a 
person who may feel under some 
obligation to tithe his/her income, in 
order to set a proper Christian exam- 
ple to the congregation which he/she 
is serving. 

Of course, neither I, nor, let us 
hope, any other minister, has entered 
the service of God in order to attain 
job security and a high salary. We ex- 
pect to suffer at least a little, as our 
Lord suffered very much, for answer- 
ing the Call of God in our lives. My 
objections are not voiced in the hopes 
that the minimum stipend will be rais- 
ed. I simply and humbly protest the 
impropriety of one who says: **See 
how much we are allowing our oxen 
to eat, while they tread out the grain.”’ 
When in reality the oxen may not be 
as well fed and overstuffed as some 
would have us believe (I Cor. 9:8-10). 


In fact, I am happy to be underpaid, 
‘For if I preach the gospel, that gives 
me no ground for boasting. For 
necessity is laid upon me. Woe to me 
if I do not preach the gospel!’’ (I Cor. 
9:16). I am pleased to have to 
sometimes struggle to make ends 
meet, for then my reward shall be in 
Heaven, and I may boast of the work 
which I do (I Cor. 9:15). However, 
I confess that I am not as pure as Paul 
who preached the ‘‘gospel free of 
charge’ (I Cor. 9:18), but I believe 
that I stand in a solid tradition by ob- 
jecting to this attempt to make those 
on minimum stipend appear to be very 
well remunerated for their work and 
efforts. It cheapens and degrades the 
sacrifices which these young men and 
women are making, and gives further 
fuel to those who would degrade the 
church as simply another money- 
making venture. 

(Rev.) J.W. Denyer, 

Kirkland Lake, Ont. 


presents 


Sing a New Song 


— a book of 80 hymns and 
3 mini-musicals for CHILDREN 
— written and composed by 
Coby van Duyvenvoor-Veenstra 
— well suited and “kid-tested” for: 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
JUNIOR CHOIRS 
CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 
VBS. 


and 


anywhere else kids 
praise their LORD. 


Can be ordered from: 
CRICKET MUSIC MINISTRY 
Box 133 


Hampton, Ont. 
LOB 1J0 


Cost: $6.00 per copy 
(Special rates for larger orders) 
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Canadian Interfaith 
Network cuts plans 
(EPS)—Plans for a Canadian Inter- 
faith Network (CIN) have been 
drastically scaled down in order to get 
the religious television project on the 
air by the end of 1987. CIN is a con- 
sortium of 15 Christian denominations 
and other faith groups. CIN now says 
that the requirements of raising money 
and developing programmes have 
made it necessary to abandon plans for 
an all-day, seven-days-a-week ser- 
vice, and initial service will now be 
one-day-a-week or two- or 
three-hours-a-day. 


Most Canadians believe 
in God; reject devil 

A recent Gallup Poll shows that 
while almost nine-in-ten Canadians 
(87 %) today hold a belief in God, on- 
ly about one-third (33%) accept the 
existence of the devil. 

And while 71% believe in heaven, 
far fewer (39%) acknowledge hell. 
The lowest level of belief was in re- 
incarnation, with only 29% accepting 
It. 

Although belief in God, heaven and 
hell tends to increase with age, there 
is no difference in acceptance of the 
devil among the different age groups. 


Canadian church leaders 
fault immigration 
plans 

(EPS)—Representatives of six 
Canadian denominations have ques- 
tioned ‘‘the ethics of using people as 
a means to an end, as in choosing 
some immigrants to support economic 
growth.”’ 

Commenting on proposed 1986 im- 
migration levels, at the request of 
Flora MacDonald, Minister of 
Employment and Immigration, the 
church representatives state in a let- 
ter that ‘‘most of the immigration in- 
crease in 1986 and in subsequent years 
should be for refugees, humanitarian 
cases, and family reunifications.”’ 

They also suggest that current Cana- 
dian classifications—‘‘social (family 
members), humanitarian (refugees), 
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and economic (business immigrants 
and selected workers)’’— may 
stigmatize some people and mislead 
public opinion. ‘‘Studies by your 
department and by other researchers 
show that all immigrants bring 
benefits to Canada, including creating 
more jobs than they take,’’ they add. 
The letter is signed by Clarke Ray- 
mond of the Anglican Church of 
Canada; William F. Ryan and Denis 
Robitaille, Canadian Conference of 
Catholic Bishops; Arie Van Eek, 
Council of Christian Reformed Chur- 
ches; Philip Cline, United Church of 
Canada; Daniel Zehr, Mennonite 
Central Committee; and C.M. 
Costerus, General Secretary of the 
Board of World Mission of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Boy Scouts attacked 
for stressing 


belief in God 


(Evangelical Newsletter)—The head 
of the Unitarian Church has attacked 
the Boy Scouts of America for deny- 
ing promotion to a scout who refused 
to affirm belief in God as a ‘‘Supreme 
Being.’’ Paul Trout, 15, of Shep- 
herdstown, West Virginia, was refus- 
ed promotion to the rank of Life 
Scout. William F. Schultz, president 
of the Unitarian Universalist Associa- 
tion, accused the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion of seeking to establish a 
‘‘religious test for membership.”’ 


Oral Roberts to 
develop ‘theme park’ 
(The Presbyterian Outlook)— 
Evangelist Oral Roberts will develop 
a Christian theme park in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. The $15 million (US) 
‘‘Healing Center’’ will use special ef- 
fects to re-create miracles from the Bi- 
ble, as well as scenes from Roberts’ 
life. During a ‘*Walk through the Bi- 
ble,’’ visitors will witness the parting 
of the Red Sea, God’s creation of the 
world and Moses receiving the Ten 
Commandments. One reason for 
developing the park is to provide 
revenue for Roberts’ ministry. 
Although he raises $60 million a year 
from 750,000 contributors, revenues 


have been sagging for Oral Robe S| 
University and the City of Faitht 
Hospital, already the largest tourist at-} 


tractions in Oklahoma. 
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Evangelist Swaggart 
preaches in USSR 
(EPS) — The All-Union Council of} 
Evangelical Christians-Baptists in the| 
Soviet Union reports that US TV 
evangelist Jimmy Swaggart preached 
for a week there at the council’s re- 
quest. His trip included visits to 
Moscow, Novosibirsk and Minsk, | 
where he spoke to AUCECB con-' 
gregations. The AUCECB says that | 
Swaggart promised to witness in the | 
United States to Soviet Christians’ | 
great commitment to God. He is also | 
quoted as referring to ‘‘freedom of 
worship’’ and ‘‘freedom of con- 
science’’ in the Soviet Union. ‘‘I have’ 
seen that the Russian people is truly _ 
longing for peace,’’ Swaggart said. 
‘‘There is so much in common be-— 
tween the Russians and Americans, 
and there is no reason for us not to live’ 
in peace.”’ 
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Church groups respond 
after Mexican quakes 


(EPS)—An ecumenical committee 
for rehabilitation and reconstruction 
has been formed in wake of the earth- 
quakes which recently destroyed large 
parts of Mexico City, affected sur- 
rounding areas, and left an estimated 
7,000 dead. 

Participating in the committee are 
Methodist, Anglican (Episcopal), 
Reformed (National [Mexican] 
Presbyterian), Eastern Orthodox, and 
Baptist representatives, as well as two 
ecumenical agencies—CECOPE 
(Coordination Centre for Ecumenical 
Projects) and CEE (Centre for 
Ecumenical Studies). 

With immediate emergency needs 
being, reportedly, adequately dealt 
with, the committee is concentrating 
its efforts on the next phase, 
rehabilitation and_ reconstruction, 
especially outside the city. The 
government is described as being 
‘‘fully in charge’’ in the city itself. 

Two weeks after the earthquakes 


‘curred, the situation was, according 

a report from the UN Disaster 
elief Organization and the Red 
ross, gradually returning to normal. 
qere were about 30,000 housed in 
mporary shelters and up to 100,000 
ymeless. 


ritish Methodist 

asons fight back 

(EPS) — A group of British 
lethodist Freemasons are fighting 
ack against the 1985 British 
fethodist Conference’s ‘‘guidance’”’ 
at suggested Methodists not be 
fasons (see ‘“News’’ section, Sept. 
285 Presbyterian Record). Subject to 
‘e¢ approval of the Masonic grand 
1aster and grand secretary, a group 
‘eeting in Birmingham established 
.e Association of Methodist Masons. 
he group says it will campaign in 
[ethodist congregations, circuits and 
mods in an effort to have the con- 
‘rence reconsider its position, which 
ie association considers ‘‘dogma and 
arrow-mindedness.”’ 

| 


talian Waldensian/ 
lethodist Synod 
uestions WCC document 


(EPS)—The Synod of Italian 
7aldensians and Methodists has ap- 
-oved a reaction to the 1982 World 
ouncil of Churches text on baptism, 
icharist, and ministry (BEM). Refer- 
ng to BEM’s value as a “‘stimulus’’ 
or theological reflection, it is general- 
' critical, rejecting what a synod 
‘port calls BEM’s ‘‘sacramental and 
erical...thinking.”’ 

Synod participants also looked at 
alian church-state relations, especial- 
' in the context of recent changes 
hich mean Roman Catholicism is no 
mger Italy’s official religion. They 
-ferred to local church communities 
le question of whether Waldensians 
ad Methodists should accept forms of 
ate aid, which, effective from 1990, 
‘ould reportedly give Roman 
atholicism annual revenues of 
00-500 million US dollars. While 
yme stressed the value of such aid for 
haritable institutions open to the en- 
re population, which presently de- 
end on church aid from outside Ita- 
', others warned of the dangers of 
hurch-state entanglement. 


Gorbachev talks of 
God in interview 


(Open Doors News Service) — 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the new leader of 
the Soviet Union, has spoken of God 
and destiny in an exclusive interview 
given to Time magazine. 

When speaking about the need for 
resolving the arms race and exploring 
ways of seeking disarmament, Gor- 
bachev stated, ‘‘Surely God on high 
has not refused to give us enough 
wisdom to find ways to bring us an 
improvement...in relations between 
the two greatest nations on earth, na- 
tions on whom depends the very 
destiny of civilization.”’ 

While Western experts on Soviet af- 
fairs see no significance in Gor- 
bachev’s choice of words, Pravda, the 
Communist Party’s official 
newspaper, censored the extract 
reprinted in the publication and omit- 
ted the word, ‘‘God,”’ from the selec- 
tion quoted. 

Earlier, Pravda had published two 
major articles expressing the govern- 
ment’s concern over the continuing in- 
fluence of religion and called for an 
intensified atheistic propaganda 
campaign. 


Moscow Academy 
honours WCC leader 


(EPS)— World Council of Churches’ 
General Secretary Emilio Castro was 
made a member of honour of the 
Moscow Theological Academy in 
connection with his visit to WCC 
members in the Soviet Union in 
September. 


Soviet dissident 
sentenced to 12 years 


(Open Doors News Service) — A 
Soviet dissident who passed on infor- 
mation about Raoul Wallenberg to the 
West was sentenced to 12 years con- 
finement in the Soviet Union. 

Ukrainian Catholic activist Iosyp 
Terelia, 42, was convicted on charges 
believed to stem from his work with 
a group he founded (the Initiative 
Group for the Defense of the Rights 
of Believers and the Church) which 
worked for the legalization of the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, dissolv- 


ed in 1946 as an illegal synod. 

He was also involved in the publica- 
tion of the Chronicle of the Catholic 
Church which portrayed the plight of 
Catholics in the Ukraine. 

Terelia has spent nearly 20 years in 
labour camps, jails or psychiatric 
hospitals. His wife is a qualified doc- 
tor but is under pressure because of 
her husband’s activities and is unable 
to obtain work. 

In a recent issue of the Catholic 
Chronicle, Terelia published informa- 
tion about Wallenberg, claiming the 
Swedish diplomat’s arrest in Hungary 
in 1946 was linked to Leonid 
Brezhnev, who was then a_high- 
ranking Soviet officer. Brezhnev is ac- 
cused of having Wallenberg arrested 
in order to ‘‘confiscate’’ the 
diplomat’s car. 

Raoul Wallenberg is credited with 
saving the lives of tens of thousands 
of Hungarian Jews during World War 
II. He was taken into custody by 
Soviet troops in 1945 and ‘‘disap- 
peared.”’ In 1957, Soviet officials 
stated that he had ‘‘died in prison in 
1947.’’ Terelia is one of several 
political prisoners who claim that 
Wallenberg was alive and in Soviet 
custody well after 1947. 


Total Baha’is killed 
in Iran rises 
to 194 


A recent international communique 
brought news to the outside world of 
two more killings of Iranian Baha’ is 
in the cities of Teheran and Bandar- 
Abbas. That brings the official total 
of Baha’is killed by the Islamic regime 
since the beginning of the revolution 
to 194. 

For the past six months, the Islamic 
regime has cloaked all activities 
against its Baha’i religious minority in 
total secrecy. However, the grave of 
one Baha’i was accidently discovered 
near Teheran. The victim, Abbas 
Idilkhani, a 45-year-old air- 
conditioning technician, had been held 
incommunicado in a prison in Zanjan 
since 1982 until his transfer to 
Teheran earlier this year. The manner 
of his execution is not known and his 
family was not notified of his death. 

The second victim, Rahmatullah 
Vujdani, a 57-year-old teacher, was 
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arrested in July, 1984, and killed by 
firing squad on August 28, 1985. 
Most unusual in the latter incident 
was the fact the authorities delivered 
Mr. Vujdani’s body to the family, 
who were able to provide a funeral. 
Since 1981, the regime has routinely 
forbidden visitors to prisoners, secret- 
ly killed and buried its Baha’i victims 
in unmarked graves in an effort to pre- 
vent knowledge of the widespread tor- 
ture commonplace in Iran’s prisons, 
and to lessen the publicity both inside 
and outside Iran which attends the kill- 
ings of these respected citizens. 


Boesak vows to 
continue struggle 


(EPS)—Allan Boesak, president of 
the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, has promised to continue 
the struggle against white-minority 
rule in South Africa. Boesak was 
released from prison in South Africa 
on September 20, but his liberties 
were restricted pending a trial on sedi- 
tion charges that was to be held last 
month. 

Preaching to his congregation, 
Boesak said: *‘I have not given up my 
conviction that non-violent struggle 
for justice in this country is God’s 
will. I will continue as long as there 
is breath in my body.’’ He also 
repeated his commitment to non- 
violence: ‘Violence will destroy our 
soul even as their violence has 
destroyed their soul. This we must 
know. While evil is alive, the people 
of God are called to battle.’’ 


Tainan Seminary 
experiences growing 
pains 

(RPS)—Tainan Theological College 
and Seminary, Tainan, Taiwan, an 
ecumenical project among 
Presbyterian, Episcopal and 
Methodist churches in that country, is 
experiencing growing pains. With an 
increase in enrollment to 75, including 
women and married couples, plus an 
expanded curriculum, Tainan needs to 
expand its facilities. A new 
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Intermedia Christmas Card 


Intermedia’s 1985 Christmas Card 
comes from Africa. The artist is Mr. 
Marcel Nday of Zaire. Intermedia is 
an agency of the National Council of 
Churches (USA). 

Marcel Nday’s medium is oil, 
which brings rich texture and colour 
to the simple nativity scene framed in 
the doorway of a round, thatched 
dwelling. Mary holds her newborn to 
her as she sits in the hut’s cool shade, 
while Joseph shields them both from 
the shimmering heat. Three visitors 
bring gifts: clothing, food, and water. 
It is traditional custom to share the 
choicest local products for celebration 
of a great event: the handwoven coat, 
the lamb without blemish, the precious 
fresh water. For the artist these offer- 
ings broaden into another dimension. 
The gifts are symbols: the purple coat 
for a king, the lamb to redeem, the 
water of life everlasting. 

The text for the greeting card reads: 
‘*Christmas is the Christ Child bless- 
ing all who hunger and thirst after 
justice.”’ 

Marcel Nday comes from Jadot- 
ville, Zaire. His art work has appeared 
in the All-Africa Sunday School Cur- 
riculum and in a Swahili-French dic- 
tionary. In 1966, Nday’s work 
‘‘Awake’’ won the first prize in a 
worldwide competition of Christmas 
art conducted by the predecessor of 
Intermedia, the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature (Lit- 
Lit). 

He attended the Art Studio of the 
Africa Literature Centre in Kitwe, 
Zambia. The Centre is the oldest All- 
Africa institution specializing in train- 
ing Christian journalists and artists in 
Africa. Art courses are divided into 


kindergarten is nearly completed and 
a new drainage system has been in- 
stalled. Dormitory space for men is 
particularly a problem, since all males 


Annual Meeting Agenda: 


Consider the Every Home Plan as an ‘‘Outreach”’ tool. Eleven issues 
per year for $5.50. Subscriptions can start at any time during the year. 
Contact Circulation Department, The Presbyterian Record, 50 Wyn- 
ford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 for information. 


three training phases which include a 
period during which the student lives 
and works in rural communities ex- 
posed to the problems and realities of 
local people. The Literature Centre 
was established in 1959 by the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature and the All-Africa Con- 
ference of Churches. The Art Studio 
was added in 1961. Intermedia con- 
tinues to provide financial support for 
the Centre. 

Intermedia is the communications 
and adult basic education unit of the 
Division of Overseas Ministries of the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA. Its work is both 
ecumenical and international. In ad- 
dition, Intermedia’s work serves as a 
means of interpretation. 

The Rev. David W. Briddell, direc- 
tor of Intermedia, explains that: 
‘*Through the Christmas Card, as well 
as in many of our other programmes 
Intermedia provides a way for 
overseas churches and persons to 
share with us in North America some 
of their resources and perspectives on 
the faith.’’ 


The 1985 Christmas Card is boxed in sets 
of 20 cards and 21 envelopes (Intermedia 
regrets boxes cannot be split). A box costs 
$8.00 plus postage and handling charges: 
$1.25 for one box, $1.60 for two, $2.50 for 
three, and five per cent (5%) of an order for 
four or more boxes. (All prices quoted are 
in US funds.) Order direct from Intermedia, 
Room 670, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 
New York 10115. Cheques should be made 
payable to Intermedia. 

There is a supply of the past two years’ 
cards, ‘‘Boy and Star’* and “‘Madonna and 
Child’’ available at a reduced rate of $7.00 
per box postage and handling charges are the 
same as for the 1985 card. 


in Taiwan must serve two years in the 
army and, frequently, by the time they 
enter seminary, they are married. 
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| THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Parry Sound, 

Ont., held a dinner on Sept. 29 to express appreciation to Donald 
| M. Ritchie for his contribution to his church, denomination and 
_ community. Mr. Ritchie has served as clerk of session for over 

38 years and has offered leadership in many other areas of con- 
| gregational life. He has also served as a representative elder and 
_ is presently secretary of the Pension Board of The Presbyterian 
| Church in Canada. His community involvement includes the Town 
| Council and the Hospital Board. He is pictured (right) receiving 
| gifts from fellow elder, Dan Daley, while his wife, Mrs. Olive Rit- 
chie, looks on. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE commemorating 165 years of Presbyterian witness in the com- 
munity (dating from the granting of a charter for the construction of a church building 
in 1820) was held in Knox Church, New Carlisle, Que., on August 18. Dr. E.J. Briard 
of West Hill, Ont., officiated, assisted by Jeremy Lowther, student minister at Knox. A 
Union Jack and a Canadian flag were presented for dedication by Philip Smollett of Camp- 
bellton, N.B., and Mrs. Leila Scott, in loving memory of deceased members of the church. 
Lewis Smollett, elder, read greetings from Rev. Daniel MacDougall, Moderator of the 
Presbytery of Miramichi, and Rev. Murray Graham of Campbellton. The sacrament of 
Holy Communion was observed at the close of the service. Pictured, left to right, are: 
Lewis Smollett, Mrs. Leila Scott, Dr. E.J. Briard, Jeremy Lowther, Ray Smollett and Philip 


Smollett. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Matthew’s Church, Grand Falls, 
Nfld., was celebrated on Sept. 18. Present at the anniversary din- 
ner were the Moderator of the 111th General Assembly, Dr. 
Joseph C. McLelland, and his wife, Audrey. An address of 
welcome was made to the McLellands and a gift was presented 
to them. Following the reading of a brief history of the church, 
Dr. McLelland spoke to the gathering. Other guests at the din- 
ner included Mayor Paul Hennessey of Grand Falls and represen- 
tatives of the Exploits Valley Ministerial Association. The mayor 
presented the congregation with a plaque ‘’for 75 years of dedica- 
tion and commitment to the Christian and spiritual development 
of the town.”’ This was accepted by Rev. Ted Thompson, interim- 
moderator of St. Matthew’s, who is pictured (standing) with Mr. 
and Mrs. Hennessey. 


mae 
AN AFTERNOON RECEPTION marking 
the 60th wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Bidmead of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., was held in the 
Sunday School hall on July 6. Plaques 
and special greetings were received from 
the provincial and federal governments, 
Doug Lewis, MP for Simcoe North, and 
Garfield Dunlop, Reeve of the Village of 
Coldwater. Rev. Charles Carter express- 
ed best wishes on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, and Kathleen Galbraith, clerk of ses- 
sion, presented Mr. and Mrs. (Margaret) 
Bidmead with a gift. A family dinner, at- 
tended by 37, followed the afternoon tea. 
The couple have three sons — Donald, 
William and Douglas (an elder at St. An- 
drew’s), several grandchildren and some 
great-grandchildren. 
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In appreciation of his 12 years of 
dedicated service as treasurer of Blair 
Church, Garden of Eden, N.S., John 
Wood was presented with a Seth Thomas 
mantle clock by A. Lloyd MacDonald, 
on behalf of the congregation on Oct. 6. 


The closing service of Zion Church, 
Wellwood, Man. was held on July 28. 
Some 65 guests attended the service, 
which was conducted by the Rev. Linda 
Berdan, minister of Zion Church and 
Knox Church, Carberry, with the 
assistance of the Rev. Graeme Duncan 
of Brampton, Ont. The Zion congrega- 
tion is now worshipping at Knox, 
Carberry. A full choir provided music 
for the occasion, with Clara McKinnon 
serving as organist. Two duets were sung 
by Winnie Lee and Jean Thomas. A 
social hour in the Community Hall 
followed the service. 


The Presbytery of Waterloo- © 
Wellington, Ont., enjoyed a barbecue at — 
the farm of Margaret and John | 
Griesbach, Crieff, Ont. Presentations of — 
a table and flowers were made to the ~ 
Rev. and Mrs. Jesse Bigelow and the 
Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd Clifton on their 
retirement from the ministry. Dr. 
Bigelow was Moderator of the 104th 
General Assembly in 1978. Mr. Clifton 
comes from a family which has been ac- 
tive for many years in the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church. His father, the 
Rev. Ernest Clifton, served in the Sar- 


THE 3RD ANNUAL Friends of Knox College Golf Tournament 
was held Sept. 14 at the Pheasant Run Golf Club, Newmarket, 
Ont. Pictured with the tournament chairman, Rev. Ron Archer 
(far left), are the winners, Todd Young and his father, Ed Young. 
The proceeds from the tournament were donated to the Knox Col- 
lege Restoration and Expansion Fund. 


FOLLOWING A SERVICE of Holy Communion on June 2, the con- 
gregation of Knox Church, Ottawa, gathered to honour Dr. 
Malcolm A. McCuaig on his departure for Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he will assume duties as senior pastor of Old Stone Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. McCuaig served as minister of Knox for 13 years, 
endearing himself to all through his strong pulpit ministry and 
pastoral care. During his time there seven persons entered the 
full-time service of the Presbyterian Church. The congregation 
presented him with two paintings and a wallet. Pictured, he and 
his wife, Marion, say good-bye to Mrs. Lilias MacPhee, a longtime 
friend and member of Knox. 
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nia Presbytery; his son, the Rev. Lloyd 
M. Clifton, is a chaplain at St. Jeans 
Military College in Quebec; and his 
daughter, Beth Anne Yando, is a 
deaconess. 


THE CONGREGATION of Knox Church, Havelock, Ont., 
dedicated a piano (to be used in the sanctuary) ‘‘to the glory of 
God and in grateful memory of former members of the McMillan 
and Watson families and for faithful service in (the) congrega- 
tion’’ on May 12. The gift was received on the congregation’s 
behalf by Rev. William Baird. The piano was presented by Robert 
T. Watson, elder, (Second from left) and Carman McMillan, elder, 
and Mrs. McMillan. 


THE CONGREGATION OF St. Andrew’s Church, Beamsville, 
Ont., as part of their sesquicentennial celebration, undertook a 
mission project which raised $1,500 to equip a room at the 
Presbyterian Bible College in Hsin Chu, Taiwan. The cheque was 
presented by the minister of St. Andrew’s, Rev. Alex Campbell 
(right), to Rev. Glen Davis, Associate Secretary for Overseas Rela- 
tions of the Board of World Mission. Other church projects in- 
cluded a music night, a film night, a recipe-sampling night, a 
church history and an anniversary picture album. Guest speakers 
included Dr. Heather Johnston, Dr. Alex Calder, Rev. Robert Far- 
ris and Rev. Robert Spencer. 


‘A CONGREGATIONAL pot-luck dinner 
and celebration of the life of John Fraser 
was held at Bonar-Parkdale Church, 
Toronto. Mr. Fraser, 95, continues to be 
active in the choir, board and session of 
the church. His pleasant Christian life and 
strong faith have been of great en- 
couragement to all. The writing on the 
cake reads ‘‘A Jolly Good Fellow.” An ap- 
propriate gift was presented to Mr. Fraser. 


THE CONGREGATION OF Knox 


Church, Havelock, Ont., 
tian ministry in Havelock and the surrounding communities on Sept. 8. The worship ser- 
‘vice was conducted by Rev. W.W.H. Baird, minister of Knox, and Rev. John Neilson, 
' Superintendent of Mission for Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario, preach- 
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THE DEDICATION of the first stained 
glass window in the Peter’s Road Church 
of the Murray Harbour North pastoral 
charge, P.E.|. took place on Sept. 15. Pic- 
tured are Rev. Gael Matheson and Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph and Ann Boggs of 
Anaheim, California, who donated the 
window in memory of Mrs. Boggs’ 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Beaton. 


celebrated 100 years of Chris- 


ed the sermon. The senior and junior choirs provided anthems for the occasion, under 
the direction of Mrs. Harold Stinson, organist. Bruce Warr of Westwood, Ont., was guest 
soloist. Robert T. Watson, an elder of Knox, piped Psalm tunes and Amazing Grace while 
the congregation gathered. Jim Pollock, MPP Hastings - Peterborough, presented a plaque 
which was received by Fred Rutherford, chairman of the board of managers. Some 280 
people attended the service. A banquet in the Havelock Community Arena followed, with 
the headtable guests piped in by Mr. Watson. Rev. Chris Costerus, general secretary 
of the Board of World Mission, was the guest speaker. Dr. Alex Calder brought greetings 
from the Presbytery of Lindsay-Peterborough. A.W. Allan, clerk of session, read greetings 
from the Governor-General and the Prime Minister of Canada, Leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, the Honourable Jeanne Sauve, and Bill Domm, MP Peterborough. Pictured are the 
elders, centennial committee and some of the anniversary guests. Front row (left to right): 
Mrs. Peggy Allan, Mrs. Lila Rutherford, Mrs. Dorothy Clark, Mrs. Helen Hamilton. Se- 
cond row: Rev. John Neilson, Mrs. Dora Neilson, Jack Mathison, Mrs. Betty Baird, Rev. 
‘Baird. Third row: A.W. Allan, Jim Pollock, Grandon Harris, William Cosgrove, lan Mac- 
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Donald, Robert Watson, Fred Rutherford, Robert Howard, Alf Cooper, Allan Gardner. 
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HIGHLAND HOUSE 
80 Main Street North (Hwy. 10) 
Brampton, Ontario, L6V 1N7 
457-9822 
Specializing in: 
Scottish Woollens and Tartans 
Clan Tartans 
Edinburgh Crystal Buchan Pottery 
Clan China Custom Work 
Write for information. 
Please enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


FRANKLIN TOURS 
LIMITED 


FLORIDA 

14 Days - Orlando, Key West & 
Cypress Gardens Departs 
January 6 - includes 9 dinners - 
$999 Twin 

14 Days Daytona, Cypress 
Gardens & Homosassa Springs - 
Departs January 20 - 9 dinners in- 
cluded - $985 Twin 

21 Days - including Key West - 
Departs January 3 - $1255 Twin 
21 Days Daytona & St. 
Petersburg - Departs January 24 
- $1195 Twin 


30 Days - Stay put in Daytona & 
St. Petersburg - Departs January 
30 - $1575 Twin 


HAWAII 

15 Days - in Waikiki Beach - 
Departs January 23 - Efficiency 
rooms - as low as $1338.90 Twin 
- CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 

Join us for a cruise to a Private Island, 
Ocho Rios, Grand Cayman & 
Cozumel. Departs January 11th - Price 
includes all Meals & Entertainment 
aboard ship - (Rooms are outside 


cabins, two lower beds, with a private 
bath) - $1792 Twin plus taxes. 


MOST OF OUR MOTORCOACH 
TOURS INCLUDE OUT OF THE 
COUNTRY HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
INSURANCE OVER AND ABOVE 
YOUR PROVINCIAL COVERAGE. 


GROUPS, CLUBS & ORGANIZA- 
TIONS - CHARTER BUSES ARE 
AVAILABLE AS WELL AS SPECIAL 
PLANNING FOR YOUR GROUP. - 
CALL FOR MORE INFORMATION 
(613) 966-7000 OR 1-800-267-2183 


FRANKLIN TOURS 
LIMITED 
24 Dundas Street West 
Belleville, Ontario 
K8P 1A2 
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GRACIOUS 
RETIREMENT 


ST. RAPHAEL'S 
MANOR 


A retirement lodge featuring 
luxury accommodation and in- 
viting surroundings. Social ac- 
tivities, delicious meals, and 
caring staff provide a relaxed and 
carefree lifestyle. 


Residents retain their in- 
dependence but give up the 
responsibilities of maintaining 
their own home or apartment. 


Accommodation: 

e Private or shared rooms, suites, 
all with private bathroom 
Air conditioned 
Colour T.V., radio in each room 
Nurse call system 
Safety features 


Services: 
24 hour nurse attendants 
Social and Recreational ac- 
tivities 
Maid service, housekeeping 
Laundry facilities available 
Dining Room — Menu choice 
No lease or transfer of assets 
required, 
Permanent or short-term oc- 
cupancy. Direct bus connection 
to subway. 


For further information and 
free coloured brochure, 
write: 

ST. RAPHAEL'S MANOR, 
Box P, 

1020 McNicoll Avenue 

(at Victoria Park Ave.), 
Scarborough, Ont. M1W 2J6, 
or call: 416-499-3313. 
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THE CONGREGATION of St. Andrew’s Church, Lethbridge, Alta., celebrated 100 years 
of Presbyterian witness in the community on July 20-21. Over 250 attended the weekend 
festivities and Sunday services. Revs. Robert and Murray Garvin were honoured guests — 
for the weekend. They spent part of their childhood in Lethbridge when their father, Rev. 
E.L. Garvin was minister of St. Andrew’s from 1938-49. Pictured, left to right, are: Rev. 
Murray Garvin; Rev. Robert Garvin; his wife Carol; Bob McHardy (partially hidden), clerk 
of session; Dorothy Giduk, chairperson, and Jean Korth, secretary, of the St. Andrew’s 
Centennial Committee. 


PICTURED, Mrs. Emily MckKillican of 
Knox Church, Alliston, Ont., receives an 
honorary WMS life membership cer- 
tificate from her son, Rev. Donald 
MckKillican of Barrie, Ont. Mr. McKillican’s 
wife, Gladys, presented an honorary pin. 
The presentation was held during the — 
Alliston WMS group’s 60th anniversary — 
celebration on Sept. 9. Mrs. McKillican is 
presently the longest-serving member of 
the group, having been a part of it for 39 
years. 


THE CONGREGATIONS of St. Andrew’s, Qu’Appelle, and St. Andrew’s, Indian Head, 
Sask., presented gifts of appreciation to mission volunteers from St. Andrew’s Church, — 
Molesworth, Ont., on July 14. The volunteers led worship services in Yorkton, Saska- 
toon, Sylvania and Carragana, as well as Indian Head and Qu’Appelle. They also con- 
ducted Vacation Bible Schools at Wahpeton, Crutwell and Shand Creek. Their mission 
experience was rounded out with some manual labour at Camp Christopher and the 
Saskatoon Youth Conference. Shown with pictures presented to them by Rev. Bill La- — 
mont, on behalf of the Synod of Saskatchewan, are (left to right) missioners: Karen — 
Johnston, Eileen Armstrong, Karen Moore and Jennifer Moore. Not seen is Jim Patter- 
son, mission leader. 


The Toronto-Kingston Synod PYPS 


‘eading the group in a sing-song are: Dave 
Yeacock (left), Mary Douglas, and Dave 
30wman. 


The 1985-86 Executive of the Toronto-Kingston Synod PYPS was inducted by the Rev. 
John Vissers during a service of Communion, the last event of the weekend. Shown in 
the top row, left to right: Stephen Sutherland (Communications), Richard Fuller (Treasurer), 
Scott Peacock (Outreach), John Wilson (Program), the Rev. George Robertson (Theme 
Speaker for the Convention), and Ken Vissers (Program). Shown in the bottom row, left 
to right: the Rev. John Vissers, Joanne Taylor (Program), Paddy Houston (Follow-Up), 
Craig White (President), Duncan Cameron (Program), Scott Hurd (Past President), and 
Ewen Steele (Secretary). 


shristian Children’s Fund. 


St. Andrew’s Church, 
Brampton, Ont., played host to 
226 members of the Toronto- 
Kingston Synod of the PYPS 
dver Thanksgiving weekend. 
The attendance was the highest 
recorded in six or seven years 
and the level of participation in 
the scheduled events was 
estimated at 98 per cent. The 
Theme Speaker was the Rev. 
George Robertson of Glenbrook 
Church in Erin Mills, Ont. 

Monday’s programme ended 
with a ‘‘Wrap Up and Hot 
Seat’’ during which Mr. Robert- 
son called the youth either to 


P 


‘ 
“ 


3eth Hurd informed the group on the progress 
f their project—sponsoring a child through the 


commit themselves to God or to 
commit themselves to ministry 
for God. Some of the delegates 
moved to the right side of the 
seating area to show a commit- 
ment to God. The majority 
moved to the left side, to in- 
dicate a decision to commit 
themselves to a ministry for 
God. Some simply stayed put. 
While the young people were 
coming to a decision and/or 
moving to indicate their deci- 


sion, Mr. Robertson prayed 
aloud for commitments, and in- 
vited those who would to come 
forward in response. 

The young people, on arriv- 
ing and registering for the Con- 
vention, were treated to their 
own music video, prepared 
especially for the event. 

Many of the other events over 
the weekend displayed the same 
qualities of imagination and 
careful preparation. 


The award for 
the most unusual 
car in the Satur- 
day afternoon 
car rally went 
(suspiciously 
enough) to the 
host minister, the 
Rev. . Graeme 
Duncan, pictured 
above with his 
prize-winner. 


O 
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A. McKid 1842-43 

J. McMorine 1846-67 

J. Gordon 1868-71 

J. Bennett 1872-88 

A.S. Grant 1889-96 

R.J. Hutcheon 1896-1901 


If able to assist, please write Mr. W.A. MacIntosh, Box 925, 
Almonte, Ont. KOA 1A0 


CANADIAN ART 
CHINA LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN CHINA 
DECORATING FOR 
OVER 30 YEARS 


High quality porcelain plates 
custom decorated for your 
church, school or special occasion 


* Also * 
Porcelain dinner bells, 
coffee mugs, salt and peppers, 
cups and saucers, etc. 


Enquire from others, of course, 
but don’t buy until you compare 
our prices and quality. Ask at 
a church in a neighbouring town 
— they've probably ordered from 
us. 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 


Box 261, 
Collingwood, Ont. 
LOY 3Z5 


\ 
‘ 


ALMONTE UNITED CHURCH HISTORY 1825-1975 


Information and Photographs Presbyterian Ministers Requested 


O. Bennet 1902-11 

C.H. Daly 1912 

J.D. MacCrae 1920-26 
D.L. MacCrae 1922-23 
R. MacCrimmon 1926-32 
W.J. Scott 1940-47 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHY 
HIGH QUALITY 
for outreach, special events. 
*Calendars, Stationery, 
Church Bulletins 


ZOLMAR PHOTO 
Box 248, Stn. 0, Toronto, Ont., 
M4A 2N3 
(416) 751-6697. 


HERITAGE IS OUR BUSINESS 
Plates, mugs, ash trays, beer mugs, 
custom decorated to sell you, your 
church, business or school. Our policy: 
prompt service, friendly and helpful. 

HERITAGE ARTS CHINA 
12a Nihan Drive 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
L2N 111 


CHURCH 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


illuminating churches and 
public buildings across Canada 
for over three generations 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
ENGLISH OR FRENCH 

¢ lighting fixtures 

® memorial plaques 

e collection plates 


light house 


MADE IN CANADA 


(416) 523-5133 


A DIVISION OF METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 


= 
Mm | 99 ASHLEY STREET 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO L8L 5T2 


COMMEMORATIVE 
PROVEN 
FUND RAISING 


Plates - Coffee mugs - Bone China Cups & Saucers 
Made in ENGLAND - Decorated in CANADA - Trim - 22 Kt. GOLD 
ATTENTION 


Churches - Schools - Clubs - Reunions 


wADE Iv 


MADE J, 


Neg Reproduction — Building - Crest - Design - Insignia Whig 
P Quality English items - Priced as low - $1.90 each = 
TAN Write or phone to-day for your free colour brochure. WZ 


¢g 
Z2- DECORATED IN 


=) 


ee CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS LTD. yp os = 


Ka oe 
CHINK 
Key gay LOM 1GO 
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BOX 16, CREEMORE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Tel. (705) 466-2847 
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BAULCH, THE REV. GORDON STEWART, P 


BENTUM, THE REV. ALBERT VICTOR, 


CASWELL, THE REV. NORMAN E., 74, a 


DEATHS 


78, a retired Presbyterian minister, died i in | 
Southampton, Ont., on September 23, 1985 | 
after spending the summer at his cotlancm in 
Sauble Beach. 
He was born in Toronto, Ontario. He was 
an Honour Graduate in Philosophy from” 
University College, University of Toronto 
and graduated from Knox College in 1936.” 
He was ordained to the ministry by the. 
Presbytery of Lindsay in Chalmers) 
Presbyterian Church, Uxbridge, Ont., May 
12; 1936: 
He served as a student in Kirkfield and 
Bolsover, Ont., and in Moose Jaw, Sask. 
As an ordained minister he served in Wilkie,” 
Sask., and in Cookstown, Thamesville, Kent 
Bridge, Kirkland Lake, South Kinloss, 
Kinlough, Campbellville, Nassagaweya, 
Guthrie, Central Oro, Oro Station, 
Hillsdale, Craighurst and Fergusonvale in 
Ontario. ;; 
His work with children and/youth brought 
him tremendous pleasure. He had ai 
understanding of and sympathy with the’ 
young. He also ministered to the elderly wi 
compassion and care. 
Mr. Baulch is survived by his widow, 
Jean Gibson of Barrie, Ont., four children, 
Joyce Addis, William, Margaret, Anne 
Wells and five grandchildren. 


87, a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
B.C. on August 3, 1985. 

He was born in Barrow-in-Furness, 
England, where he received his early educa- 
tion. In World War I he served with the 
British Army in an ambulance unit, and 
emigrated to Canada in his early twenties.” 
Answering a call to the ministry, he studied 
at the Universities of Toronto and McMaster 
to obtain his BA degree, and studied 
theology at Westminster Hall, Vancouver, - 
B.C., and Knox and Emmanuel Colleges in 
Toronto, graduating with a BD. 

He served several United Church 
pastorates before going overseas as a 
chaplain with the Canadian Armed Forces” 
in Wor!d War II. In the years following ca 
war, he devoted himself primarily to social 
work: he graduated from the University of 
B.C. with a degree in social work, and held 
posts in the Attorney General’s Department 
and shared in starting the Pastoral Institute, 
as well as serving as Supervising Chaplai 
of the Westminster Foundation. i 

In 1962, while supplying at Penticton, 
B.C., Mr. Bentum was received into the 
ministry of The Presbyterian Church in’ 
Canada. Later he gave service in Vancouver 
and Vancouver Island. 

Mr. Bentum is survived by his widow, | 
Winifred (nee Carter Stevens), his son, Ian, 
and daughter Ruth Roye. His first wife, the 
former Jean Scott, predeceased him in 1971. 


retired Presbyterian minister, died at his 
home in Markdale, Ont., on May 16, 1985. 
Mr. Caswell was ordained into the 
ministry of the United Church of Canada on 
completion of his studies at Emmanuel Col- 
lege. After several pastorates in the United 
Church, including one in Markdale and one - 
in Owen Sound, he concluded that his - 
Calvinist convictions were better suited to 


The Presbyterian Church in Canada. He was 
received into the ministry of our church in 
June, 1945. 

His subsequent pastorates were at 
Hamilton Road, London; St. Andrew’s, 
Parry Sound; Colborne, Brighton and 
Lakeport; Whitechurch, Langside, Calvin 
Church and South Kinloss, Ont. Later he 
taught school in Dundalk and served as 
stated supply in Markdale, Swinton Park, 
Priceville and Feversham. He went on to 
teach High School in Meaford, regarding 
this as another avenue of Christian ministry. 
He sponsored the I.S.C.F. group there. 
Following retirement, he lived in Lindsay, 
then returned to Markdale and supplied 
pulpits as the opportunity arose. 

Mr. Caswell was predeceased by his wife, 
the former Margaret Burnet. He is surviv- 
ed by one son, James of Calgary, and three 
daughters: Ruth (Mrs. Ken Forsberg) of 
Toronto, Mary Brown of Markdale and 
Sarah (Mrs. Warren Bland) of Los Angeles; 
a sister, Marion Mott of Brantford and two 
granddaughters. 

JORDON, THE REV. ROBERT RUSSELL, 
75, a retired Presbyterian minister, died in 
London, Ontario, on September 30, 1985. 

He was born in Blakey, England, and 

emigrated to Canada as a young boy. He 
received his early education in Toronto and 
Hamilton; was graduated from McMaster 
University, Hamilton, with a BA, and 
received his theological training at Knox 
College in Toronto. Following his ordina- 
' tion to the ministry in 1941, he served as 
_ pastor at Hamilton Road Church, London, 
» Ont. Early in 1945 he went overseas as a 
- Chaplain. 
His first post-war pastorate was Knox 
Church, Dutton, Ont., followed by 
Westminster Church, New Glasgow, N.S., 
Kydd Memorial Church, Montreal, and for 
the last seventeen years of his ministry he 
was minister at St. George’s Church, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Mr. Gordon was a diligent presbyter and 
served as Clerk of the Presbytery of Lon- 
don for several years. He was elected 
Moderator of the Synod of Hamilton and 
London in 1974 and served as Clerk of the 
Synod for the next two years. 

He endured much physical suffering over 
a long period of time, but his courage and 
his enthusiasm for life sustained him, and 
were an inspiration to others. He served as 
Presbytery’s hospital visitor in Victoria 
Hospital, London, for some years, and from 
time to time ministered to the sick in the 
London Psychiatric Hospital. 

Mr. Gordon is survived by his widow, 
Eleanor (nee Walton-Ball), his daughters, 
Anne and Mary, his son, the Rev. Noel of 
St. David’s Church, Scarborough, Ont., and 
five grandchildren. 


SUTHERLAND, THE REV. WILLIAM S.,a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died on July 
Py MER 

He was born in Roxborough township. He 
taught school in Glengarry schools before 
studying for the ministry at McGill Univer- 
sity and The Presbyterian College in Mon- 
treal, graduating with BA and BD degrees 
from the respective institutions. In World 
War II he served as a Major with the Royal 
Canadian Army Chaplain Corps; organizer 
and publisher of ‘‘The Red Patch’’ while 


serving with the First Canadian Division 
Overseas. In post-war years he was 
employed with the Canadian Bible Society 
in Ottawa. 

ALLAN, MRS. LENA, lifelong member of the 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, Orillia, Ont., 
and secretary to the minister for 17 years, 
Sept. 13. 

BUTTERWORTH, MRS. H.B., member of 
Westminster Church, Toronto, Ont., for 42 
years, Oct. 3. 

CAMPBELL, CHARLES, elder at Chalmers 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., since 1937, Oct. 
Ist. 

FAIR, ALFRED, 72, longtime elder, teacher, 
past treasurer, of Alberton Presbyterian 
Church, Ont., former treasurer of Ontario 
PYPS)Oct:"5: 

FOOTE, MRS. ALYCE, 70, widow of Rev. 
Dr. Ernest G.B. Foote, OBE, CD, BA, 
DCL, member of St. Andrew’s Church, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., active in all branches of the 
church, especially in music, being an ac- 
complished organist and soloist; aunt of the 
Rev. Edgar F. Dewar of New Glasgow, 
N.S., Sept. 24. 

FORBES, GEORGE, elder of Fraser Church, 
Tottenham, Ont., Jan. 30. 

HENRY, CHARLES WILBUR (WIB), 58, 
elder for 19 years of Essa Road Church, 
Barrie, Ont., Sept. 15. 

LANCASTER, VICTOR, elder for 30 years of 
Westview Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., member of the board of managers for 
many years, deeply involved in financial af- 
fairs of the church, July 20. 

McCASKELL, JOHN C. (JACK), elder for 25 
years and longtime member of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., Oct. 9. 

MACDONALD, HAMISH P., 85, an elder for 
many years at St. Andrew’s Church, Wind- 
sor, Ont. Since 1962, an elder at St. Giles 
Kingsway, Etobicoke, Ont., Oct. 11 

MacDONALD, WILLIAM J., elder of Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ont., Aug. 3. 

MACFARLANE, ANSTRUTHER, elder since 


P&B STAINED GLASS STUDIO 


STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


125 Montreal Avenue West 
SAINT JOHN, N. B 


.-Paul Blaney, N.D.D., A:M.G.P. 


FLEXIBLE SEATING 


Gangable - Movable - Stackable 


Comfortable individual chairs upholstered in a 
beautiful array of Nylon Tweeds and Solid Fabrics. 
Book racks available. 

A complete line of Stacking/Folding chairs and 
tables. Free catalogue on request. 


PETER KEPPIE SALES LTD. 


(Total Church Furnishings) 
57 Charles Tupper Drive, 
Scarborough, Ontario. M1C 2A8 (416) 284-5260 
Coast to coast sales reflect our low prices 


1957, member of the board of managers at 
Westview Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Ont., July 18. 


MacLEOD, DANIEL W., 73, elder and 


longtime member of Bethel Church, 
Scotsburn, N.S., Sunday School superinten- 
dent, July 11. 


McCRAE, JAMES (JIM) MATHIESON, 


longtime elder at Richmond Hill 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., July 30. 


McDONALD, MISS GERTRUDE, elder and 


church treasurer of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Petrolia, Ont., Sunday School superinten- 
dent, July 21. 


OAKES, JAMES HAROLD, elder of Knox 


Church, Guelph, Ont., Sept. 26. 


PERRY, SIDNEY, 76, longtime elder, 


treasurer and manager of St. Paul’s Church, 
Hawkesbury, Ont.; representative elder for 
many years to the Presbytery of Ottawa and 
latterly to the Presbytery of Glengarry, April 
Ist. 


SHARPE, MRS. NINE ALMA, 96, charter 


member of Renfrew Presbyterian Church, 
Renfrew, Ont., former Sunday School 
teacher and superintendent, longtime 
member of WMS, Oct. 8. 


SMITH, GRACE MARY, 77, elder and 


member for 60 years of Kildonan Church, 
Winnipeg, Man.. life member of WMS, 
Aug. 20. 


SNYDER, JOHN EDWARD, 63, founding 


elder of Calvin Church, Kitchener, Ont., 
very active churchman, on the board of 
managers, in Christian Education and in 
presbytery, Sept. 10. 


WALDEN, MRS. EVA, wife of the Rev. B.L. 


Walden, member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Brampton, Ont., life member of the WMS, 
Sept. 14. 


WEBSTER, MRS. JEAN NEVILLE, 55, elder 


and member of the board of managers of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Fort Coulonge, Que., 
Aug. 12. 


O 


“A Goodly Heritage”’ 

by the Rev. Helen Goggin 
A well-documented history of Knox 
Presbyterian Church, Oakville, Ontario. 


Available, at $24.95 per copy, from: 
Knox Presbyterian Church, 89 Dunn 
Street, Oakville, Ontario L6J 3C8 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


$7.50 per year 
for eleven issues 


Gift subscription to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


For additional gift subscrip- 
tions, please attach a list of 
the name(s) and address(es) 
of the recipient(s). 


Attached is a list for addi- 
tional gift subscriptions 


El Yes ta 


No 


Invoice to: 


Name: 


Address: 


postal code 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
(Gift Subscription) 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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TRANSITION 


ORDINATION 
Nagy-Williams, Rev. Nancy, London, New St. 
James Church, Ont., April 14. 


INDUCTIONS 

Caldwell, Rev. Sabrina, Dutton, Wallacetown, 
West Lorne pastoral charge, Ont., Sept. 8. 

Corbett, Rev. Dr. Donald John MacRae, as 
Principal of Knox College, at Convocation 
Hall, University of Toronto, Ont., Oct. 30. 

Fraser, Rev. Ian D., as colleague in ministry, 
Pointe Claire, The Church of Saint- 
Columba-by-the-Lake, Que., Sept. 15. 

Kay, Rev. James Beverley, Selkirk, Knox 
Church, Man., Sept. 15. 

Matheson, Rev. Gael, Murray Harbour pastoral 
charge, P.E.I., Aug. 27. 

Nevin, Rev. Byron A., Atwood, Atwood 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Sept. 11. 
Oldenkamp, Rev. John, Winnipeg, St. An- 

drew’s Church, Man., Sept. 22. 


RECOGNITIONS 
Burnand, Rev. Andrew, Eckville, St. Paul’s 


University Chaplaincy: a vacancy exists in 
the Ecumenical Chaplaincy at Carleton 
University, Ottawa, which is supported by the 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and United 
churches. Both men and women are invited 
to apply. Persons interested should immediate- 


ly write for a job description and benefits in- 
formation package to Professor Alan D. 
McLay, Department of English, Carleton 
University, Ottawa, Ontario K1S SB6. The 
deadline for formal application, which would 
include a curriculum vitae and three 
references, is February 16, 1986. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Will require two district secretaries for July 
1, 1986. Successful candidates will be 
Biblically motivated, genuinely ecumenical, 


and personally outgoing ordained clergy 
ready to serve in either Manitoba or Nova 
Scotia. Applicants may write to: The General 
Secretary, 10 Carnforth Road, Toronto, On- 
tario M4A 284 


MOVING GRANTS 


The Canadian Transfer Association's Moving Grant 
Program provides grants of up to $3,000.00 off the 
relocation costs of all household and personal effects to 
individual Canadians, businesses, non-profit organizations 


and churches. 


Before you buy or sell a home, or contact a mover telephone 
The Canadian Transfer Association Head Office at 

(416) 665-6935, or write Moving Grants. P.O. Box 274. 
Thornhill, Ontario L3T 3N3. 


Church, Alta., Aug. 11. 


Stol, Rev. Michael, Olds, St. Andrew’ 5 Churclil : 


Alta., Aug. 11. 

Van Gelder, Rev. Patricia, 
Westminster Church, and Wainwright, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Alta., Sept. 25. 


DESIGNATION 
Anderson, Miss Catherine, to the Diaconall 


Chauvin i 


Ministry; to work in the Church of St. John | 


and St. Stephen, Saint John, N.B., Sept. 29. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM 
MODERATORS 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s Church, N.B., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

Boularderie, St. James & Knox, N.S., Rev. Ian 
G. MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 
1BO. 

Brookfield, Hunter River, Glasgow Road _ 
pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Jack Chiang, 
19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown, P.E.L., 


Christian based teen group home in Stratford 
needs a dedicated, mature couple for live-in 
house parents. Apply Box 122, Stratford, On- 
tario N5A 6S8. 


WANTED: A mature Christian with ad- 


Campbellton, — 


ministrative skills, who enjoys working with 
children and youth, for the position of Director 
at Glen Mohr Camp. Camp experience an 


asset. 
Contact: Mrs. Ruth Millar, 401 Edgehill Dr., 
R.R. 2, Barrie, Ont. L4M 4S4. 


Newly formed Christian Reformed Communi- 
ty Outreach Church seeks pastor as a 
preaching, teaching elder. He should be able 
to act as a ‘‘coach”’ to the congregation so that 
members will have the opportunity to realize 
their potential. Forward any inquiries to: John 
Molendyk, 2974 Wascana St., Victoria, B.C. 
V9A 1V7 Canada 


-) 


CHAT6T2: 

lyde River pastoral charge, P.E.I., Rev. Gor- 
don Matheson, 40 Greenfield Ave., Charlot- 
tetown, P.E.I. C1A 3N4. 

ew Carlisle, Knox Church, Que., Rev. Mur- 
ray Graham, 32 Andrew St., Campbellton, 
N.B., E3N 2B4. 

aint John, St. Matthew’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
Kent Burdett, 33 Dutch Point Rd., Hamp- 
ton, N.B., E0G 1ZO. 

immerside Presbyterian Church, Summerside, 
P.E.I., Rev. Alan Paisley, P.O. Box 534, 
Kensington, P.E.I., COB 1MO. 

‘oodstock, St. Paul’s Church, N.B., Rev. 
William Campbell, 85 Allan St., Riverview, 
N:B., E1B 3Z1. 


ynod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 
hateauguay, Maplewood Presbyterian Church, 
Que., Rev. Samuel M. Priestley, Jr., 496 
Birch Ave., St. Lambert, Que., J4P 2M8. 
obden, St. Andrew’s Church, and Ross, St. 
Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. W.A. Douglas, 460 
Raglan Street S., Renfrew, Ont., K7V 1R8. 
gleside, St. Matthew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Jacob Vanderwal, Sandringham Road, 


ATTENTION 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


Secretaries 


Keep an accurate record in 
your files of all additions, dele- 
tions and corrections sent to this 


office. 


Do not send duplications or 
your subscribers may receive 


two (2) copies. 


Please send address changes 
promptly. If we have not receiv- 


Pa athe 
subscriber’s 


news addréssi 
Rameuwill 


be 
deleted immediately when a 
Record is returned by the post 
office because of undelivery. 


Moose Creek, Ont., KOC 1WO. 

Howick, Georgetown Church, Riverfield and 
Beechridge Churches, Que., Rev. Gordon 
Bannerman, Box 394, Huntingdon, Que., 
JOS 1HO. 

Inverness, Kinnears Mills and Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, (co-op with the United Church — 
available July Ist, 1986), Rev. A. Ross 
Mackay, 1575 Beaudet, St. Laurent, Que., 
H4L 2K1. 

Maxville, St. Andrew’s Church and St. Elmo, 
Gordon Church, Ont., Rev. K.A. Hincke, 
Box 85, Dalkeith, Ont., KOB 1E0. 

Montreal, Tyndale-St. George’s House, Que., 
Co-Director required: The Search Commit- 
tee, Tyndale-St. George’s House, 876 Rich- 
mond Square, Montreal, Que., H3J 1V7. 

Ottawa, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Dr. Peter 
Wotherspoon, 1099 Chelsea Dr., Ottawa, 
Ont., K1K 0M7. 

Ottawa, St. Giles Church, Ont., Rev. D.G. 
Morton, 2400 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, 
Ont., KIH 7N1. (effective Feb. 9, 1986) 

Winchester, St. Paul’s Church, and Mountain, 
Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Bert DeBruijn, 
Chesterville, Ont., KOC 1HO. 


Attach 
label 


Old Address: 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Barrie, Westminster Church, Ont., Rev. A. 
Houston, P.O. Box 26, Stayner, Ont., LOM 
1SO. 

Belleville, St. Columba Church, Ont., Dr. 
Stephen Farris, 6 Princeton Place, 
Amherstview, Ont., K7N 1E6. 

Bolton, Caven Church, and Nashville 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Peter Bar- 
row, 38 Edith Street, Georgetown, Ont., 
L7G 3B1. 

Doone, Doone Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. 
Lois Cooke-Johnson, 35 Snyders Road E., 
Baden, Ont., NOB 1G0. 

Englehart, St. Paul’s Church and Tomstown, 
Ont., Rev. D. Muir, Box 908, New 
Liskeard, Ont., POJ 1P0. 

King City, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
Stanley D. Self, Box 702, Nobleton, Ont., 
LOG INO. 

Milton, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. W. Rod 
Lewis, 165 Spencer Road, Oakville, Ont., 
L6L 3X3. 

Mount Forest pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
George R. Bell, Box 689, Harriston, Ont., 
NOG 1ZO. 


or 
include 
label code 
numbers 


New Address (print or type) 


Address: 


Effective Date: 


postal code 


New Congregation: 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Allow four weeks for the 
address change to be processed. 


Send to: 


Circulation Department 
The Presbyterian Record 
50 Wynford Drive 
Don Mills, Ontario 
M3C 1J7 
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Professor of 
Educational Ministries 


Applications are invited for a professional ap- 
pointment to teach educational ministry to 
those preparing for ordained and non- 
ordained ministries (as well as other lay peo- 
ple) in an ecumenical school with a com- 
petence educational model. 


Requirements: a Ph.D. (and five years ex- 
perience) in Educational Ministry. 


Write to Arthur Van Seters, Principal 
Vancouver School of Theology 
6000 Iona Drive 
Vancouver B.C. V6T 1L4 


Deadline for applications: 
December 10, 1985 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 


AVAILABLE 
Co-ordinator, 
Church Growth office, 
The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 

A job description can be 
obtained by contacting: 
Patricia Archibald, 

Church Growth Committee, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7 
(416) 441-1111 ext. 178. 


Our readers are reminded that 
The Record Executive Commit- 
tee intends to discontinue the 
‘“‘Vacancies’’ part of the Transi- 
tion section of the magazine, 
deeming it to be of interest 
primarily to clergy. We have also 
faced the problem of keeping it 
up-to-date and accurate; difficult, 
when we have to wait until we 
have official word from interim- 
moderators or clerks’ of 
presbyteries, and doubly difficult 
with a deadline that precedes the 
month of issue by over five 
weeks. 


Unless we have an indication 
that the laity read and enjoy 


‘“‘Vacancies’’ , the service that 
this section performs will be the 
responsibility of another Board. 
If we find that you do want it re- 
tained we will act accordingly. 
The rest of the Transition 
section—Inductions, Recogni- 
tions, Clerks of Presbyteries, 
etc.—will be continued as it has 
been, even if the ‘‘Vacancies’’ 
are removed. 

The decision will be made in 
the early months of 1986. 
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Transition 
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Orangeville, Tweedsmuir Memorial Church, 
and Waldemar Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Rev. Ed. Dowdles, 47 Sparklett Crescent, 
Brampton, Ont., L6Z 1M7. 

Orillia, St. Mark’s Church, Ont., Dr. Paul A. 
Brown, c/o Knox Presbyterian Church, 539 
Hugel Avenue, Midland, Ont., L4R 1W1. 

Palmerston/Drayton charge, Ont., Rev. John 
Henderson, 50 Erb St. West, Waterloo, 
Ont., N2L 1T1. 

Toronto, Glebe Church, Ont., Rev. John Allan, 
2737 Bayview Avenue, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2L ICS. 

Toronto, Riverdale Church, Ont., Rev. James 
S. Roe, 77 Davisville Ave., Apt. 802, 
Toronto, Ont., M4S 1G4. 

Toronto, Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
Dr. James Evans, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, 75 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., 
MSJ 1W9. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ancaster/Alberton pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. 
James Weir, 2047 James Street, Burlington, 
Ont., L7R 1H4. 

Belmont, Knox Church, and North Yarmouth 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Rev. Ivan Dam- 
browitz, 124 Stanhope Place, London, Ont., 
N6C 4W8. 

Crinan-Largie pastoral charge, Ont., Rev. John 
P. Vaudry, Box 473, Rodney, Ont., NOL 
2C0. 

Dorchester/South Nissouri charge, Rev. J.D. 
McInnis, 73 Beattie Ave., London, Ont., 
NSW 2P1. 

Hagersville, St. Andrew’s Church, Ont., Rev. 
T.M. Bailey, 81 Cloverhill Road, Hamilton, 
Ont., LOC 3L8. 

Mitchell, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. George 
McEachern, Box 129, Shakespeare, Ont., 
NOB 2P0. 

Port Dover, Knox Church, Ont., Rev. Larry 
Brice, Box 9, Jarvis, Ont., NOA 1JO. 
Port Elgin, Tolmie Memorial Church and 
Burgoyne, Knox Church, Ont., Dr. R. 
Douglas MacDonald, 112 Bruce Beach, 

R.R. #6, Kincardine, Ont., NOG 2G0. 

Stoney Creek, Cheyne Church, Ont., Rev. 
David Marshall, 231 Sherwood Rise, 
Hamilton, Ont., L8T 1P4. 


Synod of Manitoba and 

Northwestern Ontario 

Virden-Lenore charge, Man., Rev. Bruce 
Gourley, Box 305, Hartney, Man., ROM 
OXO0. 

Winnipeg, Calvin Church, Stonewall, Knox 
Church, Man., Dr. Bruce Miles, 364 Fox- 
dale Avenue, Winnipeg, Man., R2G 1A4. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Estevan, Westminster Church, Sask., Rev. 
William Lamont, Box 1054, Indian Head, 
Sask., SOG 2K0O. 

Kipling, Bekevar Church, Sask., Rev. Paul 
Vieira, Box 608, Whitewood, Sask., SOG 
SLO. 

Prince Albert, St. Paul’s Church, Sask., Rev. 
Robert D. Wilson, Box 1586, Melfort, 
Sask., SOE 1A0. 


Synod of Alberta 

Chetwynd, Zion Presbyterian and United 
Church, B.C., Rev. Brian Penney, Box 843, 
Dawson Creek, B.C., V1G 4H8. 

Edmonton, St. Andrew’s Church, Alta., Rev. 
Dr. D. Ron Foubister, 6708- 99 Avenue, Eq 
monton, Alta., T6A OC8. 

Lloydminster, Knox Church, Alta., Revi 
Charles McNeil, Box 535, Killam, Alber- 
ta, TOB 2L0. 


Synod of British Columbia 
Chilliwack, Cooke’s Church, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
John Ross, 8995 Hazel St. S., Chilliwack, 
BiGuUV2P IAL { 
Cranbrook: Knox Church, B.C., Rev. Edward 
Millin, St. Andrew’s Church, Box 111, 
Kimberley, B.C., VIA 2Y5. if 
Nanaimo, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
R.C. Garvin, 4136 Rex Road, Port Alber- y 
ni, B.C., V9Y 5T6. | 
Newton, St. Andrew’s Church, B.C., Rev. 
David W. Stewart, 2733 West 41st Ave. ; 
Vancouver, B.C., V6N 3C5. 
New Westminster, Knox Church, B.C., Rev. 4 
§ 


Harry Bailey, Brentwood Presbyterian 
Church, 4192 Hazelwood Crescent, Burn- 
aby, B.C., V5G 2R1. F 
Victoria, Chinese Presbyterian Church, B.C. 
k 
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Rev. Gilbert D. Smith, 1251 Highroc 
Ave., Victoria, B.C., V9A 4V8. 

Victoria, Trinity Church, B.C., Rev. L.T. 
Barclay, P.O. Box 54, Sooker BGs vos. 
INO. 

ORDER OF DIACONAL MINISTRIES 
VACANCIES 

Fredericton, St. Andrew’s Church, N.B., Mr. 4 
John S. Astle, Clerk of Session, St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church, Fredericton, 
N.B., E3B 1M2. 

Edmonton, First Church, Alta., (patesine 
Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 10025-105 Street, Ed- 
monton, Alta., TSJ 1C8. 

Red Deer, Knox Church, Alta., The Staffing 
Committee, Knox Presbyterian Church, 
4718 Ross Street, Red Deer, Alta., T4N_ 
2K2. 


CHURCH EXTENSION a 
OPPORTUNITIES 

The Board of World Mission is seeking ex- 
perienced ordained ministers for Church Exten-_ 
sion opportunities in Ontario and Western 
Canada. These are first phase (pre-building) and 
second phase (post-building) churches. 
Those interested, should contact the Board of 
World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario, M3C 1J7. (416) 441-1111. 


OVERSEAS OPPORTUNITIES 
Currently, the Board of World Mission has 
requests for: 

— a surgeon to work in Malawi 

— a dental technician to work in Taiwan 

— an orthopedic surgeon to work in Central 
Asia | 
— an occupational therapist to work in Cen- 
tral Asia | 
— a minister to work in Japan 

— an obstetrical nurse to work in Malawi 

— a forester/horticulturalist to work in 
Nepal 

— a minister to work in Taiwan 

— a missionary to Taiwan as 
counsellor/teacher for mountain students in 


Lotung. 
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or animals, not for humans. 


MEDITATION 


Bruce Miles 


Co have and to hold and to ponder 


@ ould you picture it? A young mother. An attentive father. Their baby has 
just, been born. The conditions are not the best. It’s a stable — a place 


But what could he do? There was a census being taken; for the sake of ac- 


curacy you had to return to your home town. It was the only place available, 
he only space where there was room. At least it was warm. 


Your heart 
becomes your 
Bethlehem. 


And then they had visitors. Men 
whom they had never seen before; 
shepherds from the country. Their 
brand-new baby held a_ particular 
fascination for them, as if an unseen 
force had drawn them, like a magnet, 
right to the stable. There must have 
been something! How else could they 
have been found? Only the innkeeper 
knew exactly where they were. 

Rather embarrassing. No chance to 
bathe. No chance to put a fresh 
blanket on the baby. No place to sit. 
No food to give the visitors. Nothing 
to drink. You are severely limited 
when you are living in a stable. 

But it didn’t matter. The shepherds 
had something to say and they would 
say it, regardless. 

It had happened that very night. A 
light that had frightened them at first. 
And from that light had come a voice, 
telling them not to be afraid. Whoever 
it was knew that they would be upset. 
The voice had a calming effect. 
‘Don’t be afraid. There is good news 
which will bring joy to everyone. A 
baby has been born, a very special 
baby. In fact, he is your Saviour, 
Christ the Lord! How will you know? 
You will find the baby wrapped in cot- 
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ton and wool and lying in a manger 
in a stable in Bethlehem.” 

This they told to Mary and Joseph. 
Is this the stable? Is this the Child? Is 
God really at work here? 

And even with all this, the 
shepherds weren’t finished. There was 
the great climax to this remarkable an- 
nouncement. A mighty chorus, a 
heavenly chorus, rang out with great 
clarity and deliberation and again, 
from the very heights and yes, the 
depths of heaven! 


‘““Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men with 
whom he is pleased’’ (R.S.V.) 


No wonder they had come. They 
had to. There was no escaping — the 
compulsion was too great. And on top 
of all that, there was the divine at 
work, the spirit of God going about 
its business, touching, leading, ex- 
citing and guiding. 

Poor Mary. By some accounts a 
teenager. She hadn’t seen much of the 
world. Her experience was severely 
limited. And now she was a mother 
— the mother of a very special Child. 

And so, ‘‘she kept all these things, 
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pondering them in her heart.’”’ Yes, 
there was much to keep. Much to 
ponder — the announcement, angels, 
shepherds, and right here, in her 
arms, the Child. 

At this Christmas, what comes to 
you and to me, to keep and to ponder? 

Does the good news still come as 
good and as new? Or is it old hat? 
After all, we have heard the story so 
many times before. In fact, we know 
it by heart. (What version?) 

A Saviour? We still need one? Is the 
world that bad? And the answer is yes, 
yes indeed. The world is in the grasp 
of evil. Man has become even more 
violent. He can now end it all, with 
the push of a button. Push-button age? 
How frightening! 

A Saviour? We still need one? Yes, 
as individuals, we need to be saved 
from ourselves and to find, by God’s 
amazing grace, a new road to walk, 
a new journey on which to embark. 

News? Is it all so familiar and so 
old? Isn’t it news that the world has 
a chance? And you and I as well? 

Isn’t it news that Christmas is an 
event but also a happening — a hap- 
pening that can take place not in a 
stable but in the heart. That’s the 
place, and here new birth can happen. 
Your heart becomes your Bethlehem. 
Your heart becomes the place of 
God’s birth. The Spirit now has a 
locale. And even as the shepherds had 
to tell someone, so will you, either by 
your life and action, or by your 
words, filled with enthusiasm and 
excitement. 

Hear then, my friend, and ponder 
deeply. 


() God, our Father, causing new 
life to happen in unexpected 
places and at strange times, may my 
heart be the place, and may it be my 
moment, so that hereafter I can live 
for you and for others. In his name, 
Amen. 
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Let the 
venant Continue. 


Knox College has given so much to all of us. It’s been giving this way for nearly a hundred 

As students, it guided and taught us. As Ministers and fifty years. And now we must give something 

it supports us. As parishioners it helps to put the back. Only you can make that happen, with 

Church to work all over the world. a donation. Only you can make the Covenant 
continue. 


A Covenant for Tomorrow 
Knox College 


59 St. George Street, Toronto, Ontario Ms$ 2E6 —_ 416-978-4505 
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